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RECIPROCITY  WITH  CUBA. 


OBJECT  OF  HEARINGS. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Wednesday,  January  15,  1902. 

The  Committee  on' Ways  and  Means  this  day  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m., 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne  in  the  chair. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  this  meeting  was  called  for  hearings 
in  reference  to  that  portion  of  the  President's  message  referred  to 
this  committee  where  he  recommended  reciprocity  with  Cuba,  and  I 
have  arranged  the  hearings,  as  far  as  possible,  so  as  to  hear,  gentle- 
men in  favor  of  such  a  measure  first.  Of  course,  the  committee  desire 
to  be  informed  as  to  the  effect  of  such  reciprocity  in  Cuba,  and  also  as 
to  the  further  question  as  to  the  effect  of  the  reduction  of  duties  in 
lieu  of  reciprocity  upon  the  people  of  our  own  country.  Now,  I 
understand  there  is  a  delegation  here  from  Habana.  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  desire  to  be  heard  first  or  not. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  EDWIN  F.  ATKINS,  OF  BOSTON, 

Merchant,  sugar  planter,  and  chairman  of  Associated  American  Interests  of  Cuba. 

(Favors  reciprocity.). 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  state,  so  the  committee  can  hear,  your 
name  and  residence? 

Mr.  Atktns.  I  will  do  so,  and  I  would  like  to  explain  to  the  com- 
mittee I  am  a  little  deaf,  and  with  your  permission  I  would  like  to 
have  my  secretary  beside  me,  so  as  to  prompt  me  in  regard  to  any 
question  I  may  misunderstand. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  state  your  name,  residence,  and  business? 

Mr.  Atkins.  My  name  is  Edwin  F.  Atkins,  of  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Chairman.  And  business,  please? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Merchant.    Shall  I  proceed? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Atktns.  Gentlemen,  I  am  here  this  morning  to  speak  in  behalf 
of  Cuban  interests.  I  appear  as  chairman  of  the  Associated  Ameri- 
can Interests  of  Cuba,  which  association  has  been  indorsed  in  their 
action  by  almost  all  the  sugar  planters  of  Cuba.  They  represent 
practically  nearly  90  per  cent  of  the  total  production  of  the  island. 
Our  committee  has  been  carefully  investigating  the  sugar  part  of  the 
Cuban  question.  Now,  the  present  condition  of  the  sugar  markets  of 
the  world  is  reflected  upon  Cuba,  and  that  came  about  by  overpro- 
duction— overproduction  which  has  been  brought  about  by  unwise 
legislation  in  European  countries  granting  a  bounty  upon  the  export 
of  their  sugars,  coupled  with  a  high  tariff  in  the  United  States,  which 
has  stimulated  the  production  of  domestic  sugars  here.  These  condi- 
tions have  brought  about  a  most  serious  overproduction  of  sugar 
throughout  the  world. 

The  production  of  the  present  year,  or  rather  the  estimated  produc- 
tion, exceeds  the  requirements  by  at  least  X,500,000  tons.    I  believe 
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my  estimate  is  a  conservative  one,  that  the  excess  will  be  more  than 
1,500,000  tons.  Under  these  conditions  a  crisis  is  at  last  reached. 
Part  of  this  loss  is  met  in  Europe  by  the  various  governments  in  the 
bounties  which  they  pay  upon  exports.  Germany,  as  you  know,  is 
paying  a  bounty  which,  reduced  to  our  money,  is  a  little  over  a  quarter 
of  a  cent  a  pound.  The  syndicate  in  existence  in  Germany,  made  up 
of  sugar  manufacturers  or  producers  and  the  sugar  refineries,  pay  a 
drawback  upon  the  exports  of  sugar  amounting  to  another  quarter 
of  a  cent  a  pound,  thus  enabling  the  German  exporters  to  sell  their 
sugar  without  loss  at  a  price  equal,  we  will  say,  to  a  half  a  cent  a  pound 
below  the  cost  of  production. 

These  sugars  are  going  to  England,  and,  with  the  present  market, 
granulated  sugar  from  Germany  can  be  delivered  in  London  at  about 
1$  cents  a  pound.  To  this  must  be  added  the  war-revenue  tax  of 
the  English  Government  of  a  cent  a  pound;  so  the  selling  price  of 
German  granulated  sugar  in  London  to-day  is  below  3  cents  a  pound — 
about  2£  cents.  The  present  New  York  prices  are  nominally  3£  cents 
for  duty-paid  centrifugal  sugar  to-day.  Actually  the  selling  price 
would  be  about  an  eighth  of  a  cent  below  this.  Deducting  the  duty 
from  the  3£  cents  would  leave  1.81  cents  for  these  sugars  in  bond. 
Again,  deducting  the  freight  and  shipping  charges — freight  amounting 
to  10  cents  and  shipping  charges  to  25  cents — from  this  price  of  3£  cents 
in  New  York  would  leave  1.46  cents  in  United  States  currency  to  the 
Cuban  planter.  These  figures,  please  bear  in  mind,  are  based  upon 
the  nominal  quotation  in  New  Yorkto  -day,  at  which  sugars  could  not 
be  sold. 

Now,  against  this  value  of  1.46  the  duty  here  is  1.685.  The  ratio 
of  the  value  in  Cuba  as  compared  with  the  duty  under  our  Dingley 
Act  is  now  upward  of  115  per  cent.  The  price  in  Cuba  on  these 
nominal  quotations  is  about  five-eighths  of  a  cent  below  the  average 
cost  of  production.  If  we  take  3f  cents  a  pound  in  New  York,  which 
is  the  actual  market,  instead  of  the  nominal  market,  we  must  add 
another  cent  to  the  loss,  making  three-quarters  of  a  cent  a  pound 
which  the  average  Cuban  planter  would  lose  moving  under  the  present 
market  condition.  Now,  I  spoke  of  the  average  cost  of  production  in 
Cuba.  In  Cuba,  as  everywhere  else  in  the  world,  there  are  certain 
manufacturers  who  can  turn  out  their  goods  cheaper  than  others. 
This  condition  holds  good  not  only  in  Cuba,  but  in  Germany  and  Java 
and  every  other  sugar-producing  country;  but  I  am  quite  sure,  from 
the  most  careful  investigation  I  have  been  able  to  make  over  a  period 
of  many  years  past,  that  I  am  quite  safe  in  stating  to  you  the  average 
cost  of  the  production  in  Cuba  is  not  less  than  2^  cents  a  pound  when 
reduced  to  United  States  currency,  sugar  delivered  in  store. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  cost  in  Cuba 

Mr.  Atkins.  That  is  the  cost  in  Cuba  to  the  planter  after  he  delivers 
his  sugars  in  store  at  the  shipping  point  where  they  are  marketable. 

Mr.  Robertson.  How  much  did  you  say  that  was? 

Mr.  Atkinson.  2.06  cents,  or  2^  cents.  Now,  estimating  the  crop 
of  Cuba  to-day  at  850,000  tons — the  various  estimates  are  from  800,000 
to  900,000  tons — there  were  in  Cuba  at  the  commencement  of  this  crop, 
some  two  weeks  ago,  fields  of  standing  cane  which,  to  the  farmer  to 
raise  or  to  the  planter  to  raise,  would  cost,  including  the  cost  of  har- 
vesting, some  $20,000,000. 

Mr.  Tawnby.  Can  you  state  what  is  the  average  cost  of  producing 
sugar  in  Cuba? 

Mr.  Atkins.  That  is  the  figure  I  have  just  given.    I  stated  that 
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cost  is  2.06  cents  in  United  States  currency,  delivered  at  the  port  of 
shipment.  That  is,  where  the  planter  in  Cuba  sells  his  sugar  and 
turns  it  into  cash,  the  manufacturer  paying  the  freight  to  that  point. 
I  was  saying  that  in  Cuba  at  the  commencement  of  this  crop  there 
was  not  less  than  $20,000,000  worth  of  standing  cane,  taking  that  cane 
at  the  cost  of  production  plus  the  cost  of  harvesting,  delivered  to  the 
factory.  Now,  this  cane  is  in  the  hands  of  very  many  people.  It  is 
not  controlled  by  a  very  few  wealthy  manufacturers,  as  has  been  often 
stated.  It  is  raised  by  small  planters  to  a  great  extent.  Some  few 
estates  raise  a  large  part  of  their  own  cane,  but  generally  the  cane  is 
raised  by  small  planters. 

If  you  will  refer  to  the  census  of  Cuba  taken  by  our  War  Depart- 
ment for  the  year  1899,  you  will  find  that  there  was  reported  in  that 
census  soine  15,521  sugar  plantations,  averaging  27  acres  in  extent. 
Of  the  above,  some  5,000  are  owned  and  some  8,000  rented.  Now,  the 
present  market  price  in  Cuba  will  not,  in  my  opinion,  allow  the  har- 
vesting of  all  that  cane.  There  is  a  very  large  proportion  of  it  that 
can  not  be  delivered  at  the  present  prices.  The  manufacturer  who 
buys  the  cane,  when  he  comes  to  his  monthly  settlement,  the  first  week 
in  February,  will  find  that  the  sugar  produced  is  not  sufficient  for  him 
to  pay  the  cost  and  pay  the  planter  for  the  cane.  The  planter  in 
return,  not  receiving  any  cash  for  his  cane,  will  have  nothing  to  pay 
the  laborers,  and  this  later  on  is  sure  to  lead  to  disturbances. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  an  alarmist;  I  do  not  wish  to  say  to  what  extent 
these  disturbances  will  go.  But  a  people  without  employment,  where 
the  masses  are  uneducated,  as  they  are  in  Cuba,  always  lay  their  first 
loss  to  the  government,  no  matter  how  good  that  government  may  be. 
The  country  which  can  not  sell  can  not  buy.  The  revenues  of  the 
island  amounted  last  year  to  $17,000,000.  That  revenue  is  badly 
needed  not  only  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  government,  but  to  pay 
for  the  educational  work,  sanitary  work,  work  of  public  improve- 
ments, roads,  etc.,  as  has  been  mapped  out  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. I  think  it  is  plain,  gentlemen,  that  these  revenues  will  now, 
after  the  1st  of  January,  show  a  rapid  falling  off  with  decreased 
importations,  with  a  result  evident  that  by  the  time  which  has  been 
set  for  the  withdrawal  of  our  troops  from  Cuba  you  will  find  a  deficit 
in  the  revenues  of  the  island  and  find  we  must  leave  the  island  in  a 
condition  where  they  can  not  possibly  meet  the  expenses  from  their 
current  collections. 

We  plead  for  concessions  to  Cuba.  We  have  petitioned  that  the 
duties  be  removed  upon  sugars  coming  into  the  United  States,  feeling 
that  it  is  not  more  than  just  treatment  to  that  island.  Our  associates 
here  ask  for  50  per  cent  reduction  in  other  products,  such  as  tobacco, 
wood,  fruit,  iron  ores  from  Santiago  Province,  and  other  productions 
of  the  island.  I  am  speaking  myself  especially  in  regard  to  the  sugar 
interest;  others  will  cover  the  other  products.  Our  opposition  here 
comes  from  several  sources.  In  the  first  place,  there  are  the  domestic 
beet-sugar  producers  of  the  country;  in  the  second  place,  the  pro- 
ducers of  sugars  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  now  domestic  sugar;  then 
the  producers  of  sugar  in  Porto  Rico,  now  a  part  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  producers  of  sugar  in  Louisiana.  In  the  aggregate,  this  pro- 
duction has  been  estimated  at  900,000  tons.  The  current  year  it  will 
fail  a  little  short  of  that,  perhaps  30,000  or  40,000  tons  below  that 
estimate. 

Mr.  Mktcalf.  What  do  you  estimate  the  production  this  year  for 
those  places?' 
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our  factories  located  in  California  and  Nebraska,  show  that  $3.50  per  ton  covers  the 
actual  expenses  of  manufacturing  sugar,  in  the  new  factory,  which  is  three  times 
as  large  as  the  Chino  factory,  we  expect  to  reduce  the  cost  below  $2,  bnt  for  the 
sake  of  conservatism  we  will  place  the  figures  at  $3. 

The  following  are  the  figures  given:  "Beets  per  ton  $4,  expenses  of 
working  $3,  making  $7,  and  value  of  sugar  at  4  cents  per  pound  $10, 
making  a  net  profit  per  ton  on  beets  of  $3."  Now,  I  refer  you  to  the 
publication  The  Sugar  Beet,  published  in  Philadelphia,  February, 
1901,  which  gives  the  official  returns  from  Germany,  showing  the  aver- 
age cost  of  working  a  50, 000- ton  plant,  which  they  place  at  $2.26  per 
ton;  of  a  100,000-ton  plant  of  $1.81  per  ton;  of  a  150,000-ton  plant, 
which  they  put  at  $1.65  per  ton.  Mr.  Oxnard's  figures  of  yield  are 
as  follows:  Chino,  256  pounds;  Norfolk,  250  pounds;  Hueneme,  270 
pounds.  This  would  give  an  average  yield  in  sugar  of  258  pounds 
per  ton  of  beets,  costing,  as  above,  $7.39,  or  less  than  2 J  cents  per 
pound  for  granulated  sugar;  and,  considering  the  above,  I  believe 
that  my  statement  of  3  cents  per  pound  for  cost  in  well-operated  fac- 
tories is  a  conservative  one.  That  is  the  cost  of  granulated  sugar  at 
the  factory.  I  estimate  the  average  cost  of  production  of  raw  cen- 
trifugal sugars  in  Cuba,  96  test,  to  be  2.06  cents  per  pound  at  port  of 
shipment.  To  this  must  be  added  for  packages,  shipping  expenses, 
etc.,  25  cents,  and  freight  to  New  York,  10  cents,  making  35  cents, 
making  a  price  of  2.41  as  necessary  to  cover  cost  of  delivery  of  those 
sugars  in  New  York. 

The  present  value  of  sugars,  owing  to  enormous  stocks  arising  from 
overproduction,  is  far  below  cost  of  production.  Under  normal  con- 
ditions throughout  the  world  it  is  fair  to  suppose  that  the  New  York 
price  of  centrifugal  sugars  would  range  at  about  2£  cents  per  pound. 
I  state  that  supposition  from  the  fact  that  2£  cents  per  pound  is  below 
the  average  paid  for  two  or  three  years  past,  and  but  slightly  above 
the  cost  of  production  of  sugar  in  the  various  countries,  exclusive  of 
bounties,  of  course.  Eliminating  the  question  of  duty  and  figuring 
the  ordinary  margin  of  1  cent  per  pound  between  raw  and  refined 
sugars,  granulated  sugar  would  then  sell  in  New  York  at  3£  cents  per 
pound  and  at  points  upon  the  Missouri  River  at  4  cents  per  pound. 
Again  quoting  from  Mr.  Oxnard,  he  says: 

Taking  the  lowest  year,  say,  1891,  it  was  found  that  sugar  sold  at  an  average 
price  during  that  year  of  4  cents  per  pound.  This  was  under  free  trade,  admitting 
all  sugars  of  the  world  to  our  markets  duty  free;  therefore  if  the  lowest  price,  4 
cents,  be  taken  as  an  average  it  will  give  a  guide  to  go  by  in  the  event  that  we 
ever  again  return  to  absolute  free  trade. 

Mr.  Robertson.  Was  there  not  a  bounty  paid  to  the  American 
producers  of  sugar  in  1891? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Yes;  to  American  producers;  but  I  am  giving  you  the 
figures  of  free  sugars,  exclusive  of  duties  and  exclusive  of  bounties. 
Again,  quoting  from  Mr.  Oxnard,  he  says:  "The  sugar  industry  after 
all  is  merely  an  agricultural  one.  We  can  sell  under  Europe  in  the 
production  of  all  other  crops,  and  sugar  is  no  exception."  Now,  my 
point,  gentlemen,  is  that  granulated  sugar  in  the  United  States  is 
being  turned  out  by  very  many  of  our  beet  factories — a  very  large 
proportion  of  our  beet  factories — at  a  price  not  exceeding  3  cents  per 
pound,  and  that  under  normal  conditions  sugar  produced  in  Cuba 
and  sent  to  New  York  and  refined  there  and  sent  to  Western  points, 
where  it  would  compete  with  beet  sugars,  could  not  be  laid  down  and 
leave  any  profit  to  either  the  producer  or  the  refiner,  under  normal 
conditions  of  the  market,  at  less  than  4  cents  per  pound,  which  would 
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give  an  ample  manufacturing  profit  to  beet-sugar  producers  in  the 
West,  where  they  confine  themselves  to  supplying  the  local  demand, 
and  I  think  under  their  sugar  conditions  the  factories  in  Colorado, 
for  instance,  would  supply  the  local  trade. 

Mr.  Sw anson.  As  I  understand,  this  is  based  on  a  cent  a  pound  for 
refining? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Yes;  a  cent  a  pound,  which  would  give  e  profit  to  the 
refiner.  I  think  that  the  Colorado  conditions,  under  absolute  free 
trade  in  sugar,  would  hold  the  market  in  the  territoiy  west  of  Nebraska 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains  against  the  refined  sugars  sent  from  New 
York,  and  therefore  the  domestic  beet-sugar  producers  of  the  United 
States  do  not  require  protection. 
Mr.  Richardson.  Does  not  Mr.  Oxnard  say  that  himself? 
Mr.  Atkins.  Mr.  Oxnard  states  that  himself,  and  I  agree  with  Mr. 
Oxnard'8  statement.  I  think  Mr.  Oxnard's  figures  are  accurate,  of 
course.  I  have  no  doubt  he  has  been  conservative  in  his  figures.  The 
stock  of  his  concern  was  sold  upon  figures  he  made,  and  I  do  not  for 
a  minute  think  Mr.  Oxnard  meant  to  misstate  anything.  Some  of  his 
stock  he  sold  in  Boston  to  Boston  men  on  their  faith  that  Mr.  Oxnard's 
statements  were  correct  and  accurate,  as  I  believe  them  to  be.  I  know 
that  there  are  many  factories — I  do  not  speak  of  Mr.  Oxnard's  facto- 
ries, because  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  just  what  the  cost  of  his  sugar 
is— but  I  know  there  are  many  factories — this  information  I  get  from 
the  stockholders — who  were  turning  out  sugars  at  3  cents  or  a  fraction 
below  3  cents  a  pound.  These  factories  are  some  in  California,  some 
in  Utah,  some  in  Michigan,  and  in  Colorado. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  How  many  factories  are  there  in  Colorado  at  the 
present  time? 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  am  not  prepared  to  state,  but  they  expect  to  make  a 
very  ample  crop  in  Colorado. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Have  they  ever  declared  a  dividend  in  any  of  those 
factories  in  Colorado? 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  think  so,  but 

Mr.  Metcalf  (interrupting).  Do  you  know  how  many  tons  of  sugar 
beets  are  required  to  produce  a  ton  of  sugar — what  the  proportion  of 
saccharine  matter  is? 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  do  not.  From  a  gentleman  who  resides  in  Colorado 
and  who  has  every  confidence  in  the  beet-sugar  industry  of  Colorado 
I  understand  the  sugar  beets  of  that  State  exceed  in  sugar  content 
those  of  other  States.  That  was  his  claim.  He  says  that  no  protec- 
tion is  required  for  sugar  produced  in  Colorado. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Have  you  any  objection  to  giving  the  name  of  that 
gentleman? 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  did  not  get  that  direct;  it  came  to  me  through  an 
intimate  friend;  but  I  think  he  would  have  no  objection  to  his  name 
being  quoted.  It  is  Senator  Teller.  Now,  a  friend  of  mine  in  Colo- 
rado only  a  few  years  ago  sent  a  prospectus  of  a  beet-sugar  factory 
there,  and  he  showed  by  that  prospectus,  which  was  made  up  carefully 
by  supposed  experts,  I  believe,  that  sugar  could  be  produced  in  Colo- 
rado at  not  to  exceed  2f  cents  per  pound  of  granulated.  He  sent  the 
figures  to  me  to  Cuba  to  revise,  giving  information  upon  this  subject 
some  three  years  ago,  I  believe.  At  that  time  I  did  not  believe  it  was 
Possible  to  produce  domestic  beet  sugar  in  the  United  States  for  less 
than  3  cents  per  pound,  but  since  then  I  understand — I  refused  to 
take  any  stock  in  the  company  at  the  time — but  since  then  I  under- 
stand they  are  producing  at  2£  cents  there;  but  in  order  to  be  con- 
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servative  I  have  set  my  figures  at  a  cost  of  3  cents  per  pound  in  well- 
located  and  well-regulated  factories.  Of  course  there  are  some  fac- 
tories throughout  the  country  which  are  not  doing  that,  possibly  in 
Nebraska,  where  the  season  has  been  unfortunate  for  them  in  some 
locations,  but  the  best-located  factories  are  producing  at  that  price. 

Mr.  Swanson.  Have  you  a  statement  of  the  cost  of  the  production 
of  cane  sugar  an  Louisiana  and  other  sections  of  this  country? 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  beg  to  be  excused  from  making  any  positive  state- 
ment about  the  cost  of  production  in  Louisiana,  because  I  admit  I  do 
not  know.  What  I  get  from  there  is  hearsay,  and  I  have  not  care- 
fully investigated  the  cost  of  production  in  Louisiana.  In  these  other 
countries  I  have.  I  have  made  it  my  business  for  a  good  many  years 
to  find  out  what  my  competitors  were  doing  in  other  sugar-producing 
countries,  and  the  statistics  were  not  prepared  for  this  meeting  espe- 
cially, but  I  have  been  preparing  them  for  some  twenty  years. 

The  Chairman.  Tou  have  been  engaged  in  raising  sugar  for  a 
number  of  years 

Mr.  Atkins.  For  some  twenty  years. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  been  cultivating  it  for  how  many 
years? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Yes,  sir;  about  twenty  years. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  give  us  some  idea  of  what  proportion  of 
this  year's  crop  is  held  by  the  original  producers  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Atkins.  My  belief  is — do  you  mean  the  year  1902  or  1901? 

The  Chairman.  Well,  the  present  crop — the  crop  they  want  to  sell 
now. 

Mr.  Atkins.  The  present  crop  is  just  beginning.  There  have  been 
hardly  any  sales  made.  Very  few  sales  have  been  reported  of  which 
I  know. 

The  Chairman.  The  last  crop  is  all  sold? 

Mr.  Atkins.  The  old  crop  is  all  sold.  I  do  not  think  the  planters 
hold  largely  the  old  crop.  I  believe  the  stock  on  the  20th  of  Decem- 
ber— the  total  stock  at  the  ports  of  Cuba — were  reduced  to  about 
25,000 — no,  15,000  tons,  but  that  represents  old  sugars  of  the  past  crop. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  us  what  proportion  of  the  present  crop 
is  owned  by  citizens  of  the  United  States  or  by  corporations  of  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  am  not  prepared  to  give  you  those  figures. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  an  estimate? 

Mr.  Atkins.  No;  I  can  not  even  estimate  it,  for  this  reason,  that 
there  are  so  many  naturalized  Cubans,  American  citizens,  in  the  island 
that  you  can  not  tell,  even  by  talking  with  them,  whether  they  are 
Americans  or  Cubans;  it  is  impossible. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  leaving  out  that  class. 

Mr.  Atkins.  Well,  I  can  name  them  on  my  fingers.  Mr.  Kelley, 
who  is  here,  represents  an  estate,  of  which  he  is  a  part  owner,  on  the 
south  side  of  Cuba,  which  turns  out  from  10,000  to  12,000  tons  of 
sugar  per  year. 

Mr.  Robertson.  What  grade  of  sugar  is  that? 

Mr.  Atkins.  That  is  standard  69  centrifugal  sugar.  The  Trinidad 
Sugar  Company,  of  which  I  am  president,  at  Trinidad,  Cuba,  has  an 
estate  the  capacity  of  which  is  about  10,000  tons  per  annum.  My 
own  property  at  Cienfuegos  has  a  capacity  of  about  12,000  tons  of 
sugar.  We  turned  out  last  year  11,000  tons.  The  Homiguiero  estate 
is  held  by  a  New  York  corporation,  located  at  Cienfuegos,  Cuba,  and 
has  a  capacity  of  12,000  tons.    The  Constancia  estate,  recently  pur- 
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chased  by  parties  in  Louisiana,  represented  by  Mr.  Spellman,  con- 
nected with  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  I  should  say  should  have  a 
capacity  of  about  20,000  tons  of  sugar.  The  United  Fruit  Company,  of 
Boston,  at  a  place  called  Banes,  have  a  factory — a  new  factory,  started 
last  year — with  a  capacity  of  about  20,000  tons.  There  is  the  property 
called  the  Chaparra  Sugar  Company,  at  Puerto  Padre,  on  the  north 
coast  of  Cuba,  which  is  about  ready  to  start  up,  owned  by  New  York 
gentlemen,  in  which  ex- Representative  Hawley,  of  Texas,  is  interested, 
and  which  has  a  capacity  of  about  30,000  tons.  This  estate  has  never 
been  operated.  There  is  an  estate  near  Santiago,  called  the  San  Fran- 
cisco, of  which  Mr.  Craig,  of  Philadelphia,  is  interested,  which  will 
start,  I  believe,  this  year  with  a  capacity,  I  believe,  of  15,000  tons  of 
sngar.  Now,  as  far  as  my  memory  serves  me  correctly,  I  think  that 
is  all  the  bona  fide  American  interests  there. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  own 
any  sugar  lands  there  or  is  interested  in  the  crops? 

Mr.  Atkins.  None  whatever.  The  only  interest  they  have — I  have 
this  upon  the  statement  of  Mr.  Havemeyer,  whom  I  asked  the  ques- 
tion in  case  I  should  be  asked  it  here,  What  interest  the  American 
Sngar  Refining  Company  had  there,  and  he  replied,  "Not  a  bit." 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  they  have  any  contracts  for 
this  year's  sugar? 

Mr.  Atkins.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  they  have  any  contract.  They 
own  in  Cuba  some  wharf  property  in  the  city  of  Habana,  which  they 
have  owned  for  years  and  which  they  bought  for  the  convenience  in 
handling  sugars  that  they  might  buy  at  that  port.  But  aside  from  that 
wharf  property  Mr.  Havemeyer  said  they  did  not  own  a  dollar's  worth 
of  interest  in  the  island  of  Cuba. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  there  are  any  contracts  for 
this  year's  crop  of  sugar  held  by  brokers  in  New  York,  or  otherwise? 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  New 
York  broker  foolish  enough  to  make  a  contract  for  sugar  in  Cuba  or 
anywhere  else  in  the  face  of  the  fearful  decline  of  the  sugar  market 
in  the  last  six  months. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  speak  of  the  capacity  of  these  concerns 
I  suppose  that  is  on  the  assumption  that  the  crop  will  be  up  to  the 
capacity  of  those  concerns  to  produce? 

Mr.  Atkins.  They  hope  it  will  be,  but  the  crop  in  Cuba  is  not 
quite  as  much  as  they  anticipated. 

The  Chairman.  Sugar  is  phenomenally  low,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Phenomenally  low. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  lower  than  it  was  a  year  ago? 

Mr.  Atkins.  A  year  ago,  cost  and  freight  paid,  2. 69  cento  per  pound. 

The  Chairman.  At  what  point? 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  mean  sugar  delivered  in  New  York,  freight  paid  by 
the  seller.  The  cost  and  freight  price  on  a  parity  with  the  New  York 
market  to-day  would  not  exceed  1.81. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  us  how  it  compares  with  two  years 
ago  about  this  time? 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  can  look  it  up  in  my  data. 

The  Chairman.  We  can  get  that  from  the  Goverment  reports. 

Mr.  Atkins.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  make  a  general  statement,  it 
is  a  little  higher  than  that — perhaps  an  eighth  of  a  cent  per  pound — 
but  not  extraordinarily  higher. 

The  Chairman.  The  decline  was  on  account  of  the  large  production 
of  beet  sugar? 
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Mr.  Atkins.  It  was  on  account  of  the  large  production  of  sugar, 
both  beet  and  cane. 

The  Chairman.  Beet  and  cane,  both? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Beet  and  cane  sugar,  both. 

The  Chairman.  The  production  of  sugar  has  increased  very  rapidly 
in  the  last  ten  years? 

Mr.  Atkins.  It  has  increased  very  rapidly. 

The  Chairman.  So  now  three-fifths  of  the  sugar  of  the  world  is 
produced  from  beets,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Atkins.  About  6,000,000  tons,  as  against  three  and  a  half  or 
four  million  tons  of  cane,  I  believe. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  if  there  had  been  no  beet  sugar,  cane 
sugar  would  be  phenomenally  high  now? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Not  necessarily ;  the  increase  in  cane  sugar  would  have 
been  very  much  more  rapid. 

The  Chairman.  Ton  think  that  cane  sugar  would  have  filled  the 
bill? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Cane  sugar  would  have  probably  about  filled  the  bill; 
it  would  have  supplied  so  much  sugar  to  the  world. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  not  a  fact,  Mr.  Atkins,  that,  for  whatever 
reasons  you  may  account  for  it,  beet  sugar  seems  to  be  crowding  cane 
sugar? 

Mr.  Atkins.  It  has  been  crowding  cane  sugar  for  many  years  past. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  you  speak  of  the  bounty  paid  in  Germany. 
Of  course,  when  that  German  sugar  is  brought  to  this  country  that 
bounty  is  offset  by  the  countervailing  duty? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Yes;  but  not  in  England.  They  crowd  out  in  England 
all  the  cane  sugars  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Swanson.  What  is  your  estimate  of  the  relative  cost  of  the  rais- 
ing of  cane  sugar  and  beet  sugar  the  world  over  without  a  bounty; 
which  has  the  superior  advantage? 

Mr.  Atkins.  My  opinion  is,  sir,  with  all  bounties  abolished  in  all 
bounty-paying  countries  and  all  duties  abolished  in  duty-paying  coun- 
tries, I  think  under  free-trade  conditions  throughout  the  world  that 
such  cane  countries  as  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Java, 
etc.,  would  hold  their  own  against  Germany  and  Austria.  It  would 
be  a  very  close  race,  but  I  believe  we  could  take  care  of  this  without 
any  protection  whatever  in  the  way  of  duties  or  in  the  way  of  bounties. 

Mr.  McClellan.  It  has  been  stated  that  with  free  sugar  the  effect 
on  the  production  in  Cuba  would  be  such  as  to  swamp  everything  else. 
Is  there  not  a  limit  to  the  possibility  of  the  production  of  sugar  in 
Cuba? 

Mr.  Atkins.  It  has  a  limit,  of  course.  My  experience  in  purchasing 
cane  land  for  sugar  is  that  I  hardly  get  50  per  cent  of  the  land  that  I 
purchase  which  is  suitable  for  cane  planting. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  of  the  percentage  of  the 
unoccupied  land  available  for  sugar  production  which  is  not  now 
under  cultivation? 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  should  have  to  figure  that.  It  is  an  unexpected  ques- 
tion, but  I  can  give  it  in  two  or  three  minutes;  but  taking  the  esti- 
mated amount  of  sugar  cane — 8,500,000  tons — and  dividing  it  by  25 
tons  to  the  acre,  we  will  find  about  how  many  acres  are  under 
cultivation. 

The  Chairman.  What  percentage  of  the  whole  amount  would  the 
amount  under  cultivation  be? 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  am  unable  to  give  you  that. 
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Mr.  Tawney.  It  is  stated  that  not  to  exceed  10  per  cent  of  the 
available  sugar  lands  in  Cuba  is  now  under  cultivation. 

Mr.  Atkins.  Very  possible  because  in  Germany  with  their  enor- 
mous crop  two  or  three  years  ago  they  figured  less  than  2  or  3  per  cent 
of  the  cultivatable  land  was  devoted  to  beet  sugar. 

Mr.  Tawney.  So  90  per  cent  of  the  available  sugar  lands  in  Cuba 
has  yet  to  be  exploited  in  the  production  of  sugar? 

Mr  Atkins.  I  would  not  go  to  that  extent  in  my  statement  because 
they  have  to  have  other  crops;  they  can  not  give  everything  to  sugar. 

Mr.  Tawney.  If  sugar  is  the  most  valuable  crop,  that  is  the  crop 
that  would  be  raised,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Not  necessarily  so,  because  there  you  have  the  tobacco 
crop,  which  must  be  kept  up,  and  if  you  reduce  the  tobacco  crop  the 
price  of  high-grade  tobacco  will  go  to  a  point  where  everyone,  of 
course,  would  plant  tobacco. 

Mr.  Russell.  Why  must  the  tobacco  crop  be  kept  up? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Because  there  is  a  demand  for  Habana  cigars  through- 
out the  world  which  can  not  be  supplied  by  any  other  country  than 
Cuba. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Are  tobacco  lands  and  sugar  lands  available  for  the 
production  of  either  crop  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  No,  sir;  you  can  raise  some  kind  of  tobacco  on  sugar 
land,  but  it  is  poor  tobacco,  and  you  get  very  poor  results  from  rais- 
ing sugar  cane  on  tobacco  lands  as  a  rule. 

Mr.  Tawney.  You  have  stated  the  number  of  Americans  and  cor- 
porations owning  plantations  there,  and  the  aggregate  amount  of 
sugar  produced  by  them  I  figure  as  131,000  tons,  or  a  little  over 
one-eighth  of  the  total  product  is  owned  by  Americans  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Roughly  speaking,  I  should  think  you  are  about  right. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Do  you  know  how  many  plantations  are  owned  by 
Spaniards? 

Mr.  Atkins.  A  great  many  of  those  plantations  are  owned  by 
Spaniards,  but  I  do  not  know  how  many.  The  census  does  not  dis- 
tinquish  between  them.  I  myself  have  never  been  able  to  get  any 
accurate  figures,  although  I  have  tried  for  several  years,  about  the 
division  of  property  in  Cuba  among  the  different  nationalities.  I 
utterly  failed  in  doing  so. 

Mr.  Tawney.  The  statement  was  made  to  me  some  time  ago  by  a 
gentleman  in  Cuba  that  not  to  exceed  3  per  cent  of  the  sugar  planta- 
tions in  Cuba  were  owned  by  Cubans.     Would  that  be  your  judgment? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Well,  sir,  my  statement  would  be  a  mere  guess;  lean 
not  give  you  any  figures.  A  large  proportion  of  the  property  of  the 
island  is  owned  by  Spaniards.  Some  of  the  best  sugar  estates  on  the 
island  are  owned  by  the  Spaniards.  Very  many  Cubans  are  natural- 
ized American  citizens,  but  whether  they  are  to  be  classed  as  Cubans 
or  Americans  is  a  question  of  judgment  or  taste;  but  I  have  been 
unable  to  get  anything  accurate  and  I  would  not  undertake  to  make 
any  statement  whatever  covering  the  division  of  property  among  the 
different  nationalities.  It  is  all  in  Cuba,  and  it  is  all  to  be  classed 
as  Cuban  property,  and  it  is  all  entitled  to  a  certain  consideration  from 
the  United  States. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  state  here,  generally,  that  there  is  a  popular 
idea  that  American  capital  has  rushed  in  there  and  a  great  deal  of 
property  has  been  bought  by  Americans  since  the  war  for  speculative 
purposes  and  those  people  are  now  trying  to  get  some  benefit;  but  the 
greater  part  of  those  investments  in  Cuba  by  American  citizens  were 
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made  many  years  before  the  war.  My  own  property  was  acquired 
over  twenty  years  ago,  and  most  of  the  properties  I  am  acquainted 
with  were  acquired  before  the  war  with  Spain,  and  the  United  States 
found  us  there  at  the  time  when  peace  was  declared. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Do  you  recall  an  interview  published  with  Mr. 
Havemeyer  last  August  in  which  he  explained  that  the  purpose  of 
increasing  the  capital  stock  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company 
$15,000,000  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  buying  up  the  Arbuckle  inde- 
pendent refinery,  but  for  the  purpose  of  buying  sugar  lands  in  Cuba? 
Do  you  know  whether  or  not  they  have  bought  any  sugar  land  there? 

Mr.  Atkins.  No,  sir;  I  may  say  positively  they  have  not  bought 
there,  because  I  asked  Mr.  Havemeyer  that  question,  thinking  that 
question  might  be  asked  here. 

Mr.  Tawney.  But  he  stated  in  that  interview,  did  he  not,  that  that 
was  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  capital  stock? 

Mr.  Atkins.  If  you  will  excuse  me,  newspapers  do  not  always  pub- 
lish all  of  an  interview  correctly,  and  you  and  I  know  frequently 
interviews  are  attributed  to  us  erroneously. 

Mr.  Tawney.  It  was  commented  on  very  extensively,  and  it  has 
never  been  denied  by  Mr.  Havemeyer. 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  think  perhaps  Mr.  Havemeyer  had  a  purpose  in 
throwing  that  reporter  off  the  track  in  regard  to  the  disposition  of  that 
fifteen  millions,  but  I  could  not  undertake  to  state  here,  and  I  do  not 
wish  it  to  be  put  into  the  notes  of  any  of  these  reporters  here. 

The  Chairman.  To  go  back  a  moment  to  our  conversation,  which 
was  interrupted  a  moment  ago,  can  you  tell  us  whether  any  options 
have  been  given  on  the  present  crops  to  be  delivered  in  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  Atkins.  No,  sir;  it  is  not  customary  to  give  options  on  the 
crops  there. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  that  is  erroneous? 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  think  that  is  erroneous.  Mr.  Mendoza,  of  Habana, 
one  of  the  largest  planters  and  one  of  the  best  known  planters,  can 
give  you  the  necessary  information.  Mr.  Place  can  do  so  as  well. 
My  own  opinion  is  that  there  are  no  options  given  on  the  crops. 

The  Chairman.  You  ask  for  a  reduction  of  50  per  cent? 

Mr.  Atkins.  We  ask  for  a  reduction  of  100  per  cent.  I  do  not  wish 
to  attribute  too  much  modesty  to  the  delegation. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  be.  the  effect  on  the  consumers  of  the 
United  States,  the  price  to  them,  if  the  duty  were  taken  off? 

Mr.  Atkins.  For  Cuban  sugar  alone  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Atkins.  A  part  of  that  benefit  would  go  to  the  benefit  of  the 
consumers  of  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  say. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  idea  about  it? 

Mr.  Atkins.  It  is  a  matter  nobody  has  been  able  to  figure  out. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  been  in  the  sugar  business  for  a  good 
many  years  and  you  have  seen  sugar  made  free  from  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  and  Porto  Rico.  You  ought  to  be  able  to  give  us  some  idea 
of  what  the  result  would  be. 

Mr.  Atkins.  When  sugar  was  made  free  from  Porto  Rico  it  had 
very  little  effect,  because  it  was  only  a  crop  of  50,000  tons.  Now  we 
are  facing  a  crop  in  Cuba  of  800,000  tons.  The  larger  the  proportion 
of  free  sugars  that  come  into  the  United  States  the  lower  the  duty 
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paid.  Price  will  rale.  I  attribute  part  of  the  present  decline  to  the 
fact  that  ro  large  a  percentage  as  40  per  cent  has  come  into  the  United 
States,  or  has  been  produced  in  the  United  States,  free  of  duty. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  what  proportion  of  that  would  go  to  the  Amer- 
ican Sugar  Refining  Company? 

Mr.  Atkins.  American  sugar  refineries? 

The  Chairman.  To  the  sugar  refiners  here — the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Company,  or  Arbuckle,  I  do  not  care  which. 

Mr.  Atkins.  All  the  American  sugar  refiners  do  a  business  by  buy- 
ing the  raw  material  and  selling  the  finished  product.  They  pay  for 
their  raw  material  the  price  fixed.  If  they  can  buy  beet  sugar  at 
Hamburg  at  a  little  less  than  the  cane  sugar  of  Cuba,  Java,  or  Porto 
Rico,  they  take  the  beet  sugar,  or  vice  versa.  They  undertake  to 
maintain  a  margin  of  about  1  cent  a  pound  between  the  cost  of  96  per 
cent  test  raw  sugar  that  they  buy  and  granulated  sugar  which  they 
sell,  but  it  is  rarely  they  maintain  so  large  a  margin. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  in  recent  years? 

Mr.  Atkins.  That  is  during  the  past  twelve  or  eighteen  months.  The 
margin  has  been  below  a  cent  a  pound.  Their  business  is  to  buy  raw 
material  on  the  one  hand  and  sell  the  finished  product  on  the  other 
hand,  and  the  price  of  the  refined  product  is  made  in  accordance  with 
the  price  they  have  to  pay  for  the  raw  sugar.  They  follow  the  market, 
and  any  reduction  in  the  tariff  does  not  accrue  to  the  benefit  of  the 
sugar  refineries  of  the  United  States,  and  any  increase  in  the  tariff  is 
paid  by  parties  other  than  the  sugar  refiners  of  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  When  they  got  the  raw  sugar  free  from  Hawaii  the 
benefit  of  that  went  largely  to  the  refiners? 

Mr.  Atkins.  No,  sir;  it  went  to  the  producers  of  the  sugar  there. 
They  are  paying  in  New  York  for  the  Sandwich  Island  sugars  the  same 
price  they  pay  for  the  Cuban  sugars,  upon  which  duty  has  been  paid. 
I  am  sure 

Mr.  Cooper.  You  mean  to  say- 


The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  finish  this  line  of  questions- 


Mr.  Cooper.  That  the  refineries  receive  a  cent  a  pound  more  than 
they  pay  for  the  raw  product? 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  mean  to  say  the  sugar  refineries  sell  their  finished 
product  at  1  cent  a  pound  more  than  they  pay  for  the  raw  product. 
Now  take  the  question  of  wool  manufacture,  with  which  I  am  familiar. 
I  purchase  wool,  the  raw  material,  and  I  sell  the  finished  product, 
basing  the  price  of  my  finished  product  on  the  price  I  pay  for  my  raw 
material.  Now,  none  of  you  gentlemen  would  undertake  to  make  a 
statement  that  the  price  per  yard  1  get  for  my  finished  product  is  my 
profit.  I  have  got  to  deduct  from  the  price  I  get  for  my  woolen  goods, 
first,  the  cost  of  manufacture  and,  second,  the  cost  of  the  raw  mate- 
rial which  entered  therein.  It  is  the  same  with  the  sugar  refineries, 
that  they  have  to  deduct  first  the  cost  of  refining  and  then  their  fixed 
charges  and  then  barrels,  then  the  cost  of  delivering  to  the  railroads 
or  the  customers  in  the  cities,  before  any  profit  is  left. 

Mr.  Cooper.  Then  you  say  it  does  not  make  any  difference  to  the 
sugar  refiners  what  price  is  paid.     They  make  the  same  profit? 

Mr.  Aktins.  They  make  the  same  profit  or  undertake  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Cooper.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  to  them  what  price 
they  pay  at  all? 

Mr.  Atkins.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  to  them.  Up  goes  the 
price  or  down  comes  the  price  exactly  in  accordance  with  the  price  of 
the  raw  material. 
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The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  go  back  again  to  the  price  of  the 
raw  sugar  of  Hawaii  landed  in  New  York.  How  does  that  compare 
with  the  price  of  your  raw  sugar  from  Cuba? 

Mr.  Atkins.  The  price  the  refiner  pays  for  Hawaiian  sugar  landed 
at  New  York  is  just  exactly  the  same  as  for  a  cargo  landed  from  Cuba. 
The  difference  is  that  the  seller  of  Hawaiian  sugar  gets  3£  cents  for  a 
pound  and  I  get  3£  cents  from  the  refiner,  but  I  have  to  go  to  the 
United  States  custom-house  and  pay  them  1.68  cents  before  I  can 
withdraw  my  sugar  from  the  warehouse. 

Mr.  Swanson.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question:  You  say  the  sugar- 
refining  companies  fix  the  price  of  raw  sugar  by  the  price  of  the  raw 
beet  sugar  in  Hamburg? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Allow  me  to  correct  you  on  that  point.  I  did  not  state 
the  refineries  fixed  the  price,  but  that  Germany  fixes  the  price  which 
the  refineries  paid. 

Mr.  Swanson.  To  what  extent  is  raw  beet  sugar  imported  into  this 
country  and  used  by  the  refining  companies  in  the  manufacture  of 
their  sugar? 

Mr.  Atkins.  A  year  ago  they  imported  400,000  tons;  this  past  year 
which  has  closed  they  imported  about  220,000  tons,  but  the  stock  is 
there  hanging  over  us  like  a  thundercloud  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Swanson.  That  is  about  the  amount  of  raw  beet  sugar  that 
has  been  used  by  the  American  Refining  Company,  200,000  tons? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Yes,  sir;  exactly.  And  should  the  price  of  the  cane 
sugar  exceed  the  price  of  the  Hamburg  market  by  a  thirty-second  of 
a  cent  a  pound,  instead  of  200,000  tons  coming  in  here  we  would  get 
1,000,000  tons. 

Mr.  Swanson.  To  what  extent  do  the  beet-sugar  companies  have 
one  process  of  turning  out  refined  sugar  in  Germany? 

Mr.  Atkins.  They  have  one  process,  which  is  a  different  process 
from  the  manufacture  of  cane  sugars. 

Mr.  Swanson.  To  what  extent  do  they  granulate  their  own  sugars 
so  any  refining  company  in  America  could  not  utilize  their  products? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Do  you  speak  of  domestic  or  foreign  sugars? 

Mr.  Swanson.  Both. 

Mr.  Atkins.  The  domestic  producers  are  making  nearly  all  of  their 
output  in  refined  sugar,  which  goes  directly  into  consumption. 

Mr.  Swanson.  To  what  extent  do  the  Austrian,  German,  and  Euro- 
pean beet-sugar  companies  use  the  same  process  of  refining  their 
sugar? 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  can  not  give  the  percentages  of  those  various  coun- 
tries, but  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  output  of  Germany  is  granu- 
lated, which  goes  to  England  for  consumption,  and  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  French  sugars  go  to  England  for  consumption  in  the 
shape  of  refined  sugar. 

Mr.  Swanson.  Then  there  is  a  limited  market  for  raw  sugar  that 
can  be  purchased  by  the  refining  companies  in  America  unless  they 
can  get  cane  sugar;  I  mean  there  would  be  a  lack  of  sugar  to  be 
refined? 

Mr.  Atkins.  If  you  ask  me  if  the  surplus  beet  sugar  would  supply 
the  United  States  market  regardless  of  the  cane  sugars,  I  should 
answer  no,  but  there  is  a  surplus  of  beet  sugar. 

Mr.  Swanson.  I  do  not  mean  beet  sugar  already  refined.  As  I 
understand  it,  the  American  sugar-refining  companies  use  mostly  cane 
sugar  in  the  process  of  making  granulated  sugar.  To  what  extent 
could  they  get  beet  sugar  that  is  not  refined  for  their  process? 
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Mr.  Atkins.  To  the  extent  of  using  the  surplus  crop  Of  Europe; 
every  bit  above  the  requirements  of  Europe.  If  there  were  a  market 
for  it,  it  would  come  in  the  shape  of  raw  sugar;  but  because  we  have 
no  market  in  the  shape  of  raw  sugar,  they  come  to  us,  a  large  propor- 
tion, in  the  shape  of  refined  sugar.  They  make  as  much  as  they  can 
damp  on  the  English  market,  and  the  rest  goes  into  raw  sugar,  and 
they  have  to  find  a  market  for  this  raw  sugar  somewhere  and  sell  it 
at  some  price. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  Cuba  this  year 
will  produce  about  800,000  tons  of  sugar? 

Mr.  Atkins.  You  did  not  quite  understand  me  correctly  in  that 
respect.  I  said  the  estimated  crop  in  Cuba  for  this  year  was  from 
800,000  to  850,000  tons.  In  my  opinion,  under  present  conditions, 
that  crop  will  not  be  that  amount  if  the  price  is  continued  at  the  rate 
it  is  now. 

Mr.  Newlands.  If  the  sugar  culture  of  Cuba  were  fully  developed, 
what  number  of  tons  do  you  think  Cuba  could  produce? 

Mr.  Atkins.  There  is  a  great  variety  of  opinion  on  that,  but  I 
think  Cuba  could  produce  two  and  a  quarter  million  tons. 

Mr.  Newlands.  In  how  many  years? 

Mr.  Atkins.  When  the  cane  is  planted  in  Cuba  it  is  a  slow  process. 
After  we  plant  the  cane  it  is  eighteen  mgnths  before  it  is  cut.  You 
can  not  plant  an  enormous  area  of  cane  in  one  year.  The  labor  in 
Cuba  is  very  limited,  and  I  have  very  strong  doubts  in  my  mind 
whether  there  is  labor  enough  in  Cuba  to  cut  and  take  off  possibly  a 
crop  of  800,000  tons.  The  wages  are  high.  Wages  there  run  quite  as 
high  as  the  average  agricultural  labor  in  the  United  States.  The  men 
can  not  be  had,  and  in  order  to  increase  the  cane  crop  of  Cuba,  I 
think,  you  have  to  import  the  labor  to  make  it. 

Mr.  Newlands.  What  is  the  total  crop  of  sugar  in  the  world? 

Mr.  Atkins.  The  total  crop  of  sugar  in  the  world — excuse  me  if  I 
do  not  carry  all  these  figures  in  my  mind — is  estimated  at  10,710,000 
tons,  which  is  an  increase  in  the  production  over  the  previous  year 
of  1,061,000  tons. 

Mr.  Newlands.  You  stated  the  consumption  of  the  United  States. 
What  is  that? 

Mr.  Atkins.  About  2,300,000  and  odd  tons— 2,330,000  tons. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Cuba,  then,  could  produce  about  one-fourth  of  the 
world's  crop  of  sugars,  and  the  United  States  consumes  about  one- 
fifth? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Somewhere  in  that  proportion. 

Mr.  Robertson.  Was  it  not  stated  by  General  Wood  that  if  the 
sugar  industry  in  Cuba  were  developed  to  its  fullest  extent  they  could 
supply  the  world? 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  am  not  sure. 

Mr.  Robertson.  It  was  stated  in  the  census  report  of  Cuba. 

Mr.  Atkins.  It  is  possible  that  such  a  statement  as  that  was  made. 

Mr.  Robertson.  I  think  it  was  stated  at  5,000,000  tons. 

Mr.  Atkins.  Such  statements  as  that  are  being  made  constantly; 
and  while  General  Wood  is  an  estimable  gentleman,  and  I  would  take 
his  opinion  on  all  military  matters  without  question  and  as  pertaining 
to  the  government  of  Cuba,  I  should  prefer  my  own  opinion  in  regard 
to  the  production  of  cane. 

Mr.  Robertson.  I  suppose  he  was  looking  into  the  matter  in  the 
interest  of  Cuba,  and  he  had  a  knowledge  of  Cuba  and  was  pretty 
well  posted. 
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Mr.  Atkins.  I  think  he  is  doing  as  well  as  possible,  but  still  I  have 
my  own  opinion. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Can  you  state  the  character  of  labor  employed  in 
the  island  in  the  cultivation  of  sugar  cane? 

Mr.  Atkins.  One-third  of  the  population  of  Cuba  is  black,  accord- 
ing to  the  census.  Now,  these  negroes  are  very  much  the  same  class 
of  population  as  you  will  find  in  what  we  know  as  the  black  belt  of 
the  South.  Those  are  all  field  laborers — the  people  who  do  the  work 
in  the  cane  fields.  Then  a  large  percentage  of  laborers  are  from  the 
north  of  Spain,  immigrants  who  come  to  Cuba,  and  they  are  a  very- 
good  class  of  laborers,  who  might  be  compared  with  the  Italian  labor 
we  have  in  this  country.  The  Cuban  countrymen  do  some  of  the 
labor  there.  In  some  of  the  districts  they  comprise  a  large  proportion 
of  the  labor.  In  my  district  white  Cuban  labor  is  not  abundant;  we 
have  to  depend  upon  the  blacks  and  the  Spanish  immigrants. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  You  have  some  Chinese,  or  had  at  one  time  40,000? 

Mr.  Atkins.  We  have  only  about  20,000,  and  most  of  them  are  old 
and  decrepit  and  unable  to  do  heavy  work. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Can  you  tell  what  proportion  of  the  sugar  crop  of 
Cuba  has  been  exported  to  Spain? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Hardly  any  at  all. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  I  do  not  suppose  for  the  past  ten  years  you  have 
averaged  over  15,000  or  20,000  tons? 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  think  probably  not. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  The  United  States  has  been  practically  the  market 
for  Cuban  sugars? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Going  back  to  the  question  of  free  trade  and  reci- 
procity with  Hawaii  in  1876,  was  the  price  of  sugar  to  the  consumer 
reduced  at  all? 

Mr.  Atkins.  No,  sir;  the  effect  of  the  admission  of  the  sugars  of 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  was  to  give  the  difference  to  the  producers  of 
the  Sandwich  Islands. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Suppose  a  cut  of  25  per  cent  were  made  in  the  present 
tariff,  would  that  result  in  giving  the  sugar  to  the  consumer  at  a  less 
price  than  he  is  paying  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Somewhat,  for  this  reason,  in  my  opinion,  for  this  is 
my  own  personal  opinion  and  you  must  take  it  as  such:  The  moment 
anything  is  done  for  Cuba,  with  this  enormous  stock  in  Europe  hang- 
ing over  the  market — a  million  and  a  half  tons  that  can  not  be  con- 
sumed and  must  be  given  away  at  any  price — as  soon  as  they  find  Cuba 
receiving  any  benefit,  in  order  to  unload  their  stock  the  market  will 
go  further  down.  The  decline  in  Europe  is  practically  attributable 
to  the  discussion  of  reciprocity  with  Cuba.  As  fast  as  the  Hamburg 
market  goes  down  so  fast  goes  down  the  markets  of  Java,  of  Dema- 
rara,  of  the  English  colonies,  and  of  Cuba.  It  is  a  struggle  for  exist- 
ence at  the  present  time,  and  therefore  through  such  conditions  as 
that  the  consumers  of  the  United  States  through  the  average  decline 
in  the  market  will  get  the  benefit. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Hawaii  produces  300,000  tons  to-day,  and  there  has 
been  no  reduction  in  price  to  the  consumer. 

Mr.  Atkins.  The  crop  is  too  small. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  You  estimate  the  Cuban  production  at  about  800,000 
tons? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Yes,  sir, 
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Mr.  Mktcalf.  And  your  opinion  is  if  a  oat  of  25  per  cent  is  made, 
it  may  result  in  a  reduction  of  the  price  to  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Atkins.  It  may  somewhat. 

Mr.  Mktcalf.  About  what? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Owing  to  this  overproduction  the  reduction  of  price 
to  the  consumer  up  to  the  present  time  is  almost  a  cent  a  pound.  The 
war-revenue  tax  assessed  in  England  of  a  half  penny  a  pound  has 
almost  been  covered  by  the  decline  in  the  world's  market.  That  is, 
the  English  consumer,  the  English  preserver  of  jams,  etc.,  is  buying 
granulated  sugar  from  Europe  just  as  cheap  as  he  was  before  the  war- 
revenue  tax.     That  comes  from  the  congested  condition  of  the  market. 

Mr.  Swanson.  We  are  well  satisfied  in  regard  to  the  benefits  to 
accrue  to  Cuba.  What  increased  advantage  to  trade  and  commerce 
and  business  will  accrue  to  the  United  States  by  granting  this  con- 
cession? 

Mr.  Atkins.  It  is  a  long  story,  and  I  have  not  prepared  the  data, 
bat  I  could  talk  to  you,  I  think,  for  an  hour  at  least  on  that,  but* some 
one  of  our  delegation  can 

Mr.  Swanson.  That  is  a  very  important  point. 

Mr.  Atkins  (continuing).  Can  state  that  better  than  I  can,  because 
they  have  made  a  more  careful  study  of  it.  There  will  be  a  very 
material  advantage  accruing  to  the  United  States  under  reciprocal 
agreements,  I  have  no  doubt. 

Mr.  Swanson.  What  class  of  goods  do  you  think  our  trade  and 
commerce  can  increase  in  if  these  reciprocal  advantages  are  estab- 
lished? 

Mr.  Atkins.  We  can  increase  our  trade  in  all  kinds  of  sugar  machin- 
ery, railroad  material  and  supplies;  we  can  get  their  trade  in  light 
rice,  which  now  comes  from  India,  by  a  suitable  adjustment,  and  all 
pork  products,  beef  goods,  dried  fish,  and  we  ought  to  get  in  woolen 
goods  when  the  woolen  manufacturers  are  prepared  to  meet  the  con- 
ditions, also  in  cotton  goods;  we  ought  to  get  almost  everything  that 
Cuba  consumes. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  I  just  want  to  ask  you  one  more  question,  and  then 
I  am  through.  You  have  been  engaged  in  the  sugar  business  for 
about  twenty  years? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  I  ask  you  whether  or  not  it  has  proven  a  profitable 
business  to  you? 

Mr.  Atkins.  It  has  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Tawnby.  Are  you  a  member  or  officer  of  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Company? 

Mr.  Atkins.  No;  I  have  not  any  interest  in  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Company,  except  that  I  hold  some  of  the  preferred  stock  as 
an  investment,  the  same  as  I  would  railroad  bonds,  or  woolen  manu- 
facture stocks  or  bonds  as  an  investment,  but  I  am  in  no  way  con- 
nected with  the  management  of  the  Sugar  Refining  Company. 

Mr.  Tawnby.  But  you  are  a  stockholder? 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  am  a  stockholder  in  the  preferred  stock;  yes. 

Mr.  Tawnby.  You  mentioned  the  names  of  Willett  &  Gray  in  the 
course  of  your  remarks.     What  is  their  occupation? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Statisticians,  practically;  they  are  also  sugar  brokers, 
but  they  make  a  specialty  of  getting  up  the  only  trade  journal  report 
that  is  considered  an  acceptable  report. 

Mr.  Tawnby.  They  have  recently  distributed  very  extensively  a 
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report  to  the  newspapers,  especially  in  the  West,  on  this  subject;  was 
that  in  the  interest  of  the  sugar  planters  of  Cuba,  or  was  that  in  the 
interest  of  the  Sugar  Refining  Company? 

Mr.  Atkins.  That  I  do  not  know;  I  did  not  know  they  had  dis- 
tributed such  a  paper.  We  have  done  a  good  deal  of  newspaper  work, 
but  not  through  them.     I  do  not  know  that  had  been  distributed. 

Mr.  Tawnry.  Are  they  import  agents  for  the  Sugar  Refining  Com- 
pany, or  sugar  trust? 

Mr.  Atkins.  No,  sir.  The  trust  imports  its  own  sugar,  where  it  is 
imported  at  all;  they  have  no  agent. 

Mr.  Tawnby.  They  are  sugar  brokers  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  just  said,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Me  teal  f,  that 
your  sugar  business  in  Cuba  has  been  profitable.  Was  it  profitable 
last  year? 

Mr.  Atkins.  It  was  profitable  last  year.  I  do  not  deny  it,  sir;  and 
if  you  will  allow  me  to  make  a  statement  hero 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  you  can  make  any  statement  you  desire 
in  answer  to  a  question. 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  do  not  deny  I  made  money  in  Cuba  last  year.;  I  do 
not  think  that  is  anything  to  my  discredit.  But  the  average  planter 
in  Cuba  last  year,  I  am  assured  by  the  very  best  authorities  of  the 
island,  did  not  make  money  out  of  last  year's  operations,  but  barely 
covered  the  cost  of  its  production. 

Mr.  Cooper.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  price  of  wages  there  now 
and  the  price  of  wages  before  the  war? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Before  the  war,  during  the  insurrection,  wages  were 
very  low  indeed.  The  price  of  wages  at  the  present  time — well,  I  should 
think  that  they  had  increased  75  per  cent;  but  wages  before  the  war, 
during  the  three  years  of  the  insurrection,  were  abnormally  low. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  What  did  they  get  during  this  period  and  what  do 
they  get  now? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Wages  vary  in  different  sections  of  the  island.  The 
lowest  wages  are  paid  where  you  find  the  greatest  supply  of  labor.  In 
the  provinces  of  Habana  and  Matanzas,  for  instance — the  province  of 
Habana  contains  25  per  cent  of  the  total  population  of  the  island. 
There  wages  are  lower  than  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  island,  where 
Mr.  Kelley  has  to  pay  II  a  day.  In  my  section  I  pay  about  $23  for  a 
month  of  twenty-six  laboring  days. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  fact  that  you  made 
money  and  others  failed  to  make  money  last  year? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Modesty  forbids  my  answering  that  question. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  just  wanted  to  know. 

Mr.  Atkins.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  answer  in  part  that  question? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  thought  there  might  be  some  difference  in  machin- 
ery perhaps,  or  in  the  price  of  labor. 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  have  every  year  for  a  great  many  years  put  back  a 
large  part  of  the  profits  into  new  improvements  and  machinery.  I 
have  people  in  all  parts  of  the  world  finding  out  what  other  people 
are  doing  and  finding  out  what  other  people  are  buying,  and  I  try  to 
go  them  one  better.  My  own  property  is  situated  near  the  coast,  and 
I  own  my  own  railroad  and  I  have  no  rents  to  pay.  I  do  not  put  my 
sugars  in  store.  I  produce  my  own  cane,  the  greater  part  of  it,  and 
instead  of  taking  it  from  the  planters  and  dividing  the  profits,  if 
there  is  any  profit  in  cane  producing,  I  keep  it  myself. 

I  ship  my  own  sugars  and  sell  my  own  sugars  in  New  York  or  Boston, 
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and  whatever  there  is  there  I  get  myself.  I  own  my  own  lands,  pay  no 
rents  to  anybody,  and  I  pay  no  interest,  except  now  and  then  to  one 
of  the  Boston  or  New  York  banks,  and  when  they  charge  more  than 
i  per  cent  I  consider  I  am  getting  squeezed,  while  the  current  rates  in 
Cuba  to  many  of  these  planters  is  12  per  cent  on  the  money  they 
borrow.  Those  are  a  few  of  the  factors  which  make  it  possible  for 
me  to  manufacture  cheaper  than  some  of  the  other  planters.  I  do  not 
attribute  it  to  any  personal  ability,  but  my  conditions  and  my  sur- 
roundings are  better. 

Mr.  Russell,.  What  proportion  of  the  cost  of  the  production  of 
sugar  is  the  labor  cost? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Well,  it  is  almost  all  labor,  sir.  Nearly  all  the  cost 
of  the  production  of  sugar  is  labor. 

Mr.  Russell.  And  you  get  your  labor  for  at  least  $3  a  month  less 
than  the  other  plantations  of  which  you  have  spoken? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Oh,  no.  I  pay  higher  wages,  for  instance,  than  Mr. 
Mendoza,  who  is  in  Matanzas  Province. 

Mr.  Robertson.  I  understood  you  paid  $23  for  twenty-six.  days9 
work. 

Mr.  Atkins.  That  is  about  the  average  on  my  place. 

Mr.  Russell.  And  you  mentioned  other  localities  and  plantations 
where  they  paid  $1  a  day. 

Mr.  Atkins.  Exactly;  and  that  is  $26  for  twenty-six  days'  work. 

Mr.  Russell.  Then  you  certainly  pay  less  than  they  do? 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  pay  less  than  they  pay,  but  I  pay  more  than  gentle- 
men from  the  provinces  of  Habana  and  Matanzas. 

Mr.  Russell.  How  much  more? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Mr.  Mendoza  says  the  rate  I  spoke  of  is  $3  higher  than 
he  pays. 

Mr.  Russell.  You  are  paying  what  might  be  considered  the  aver- 
age rate? 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  think  I  am  paying  the  average  rate  on  the  island. 

Mr.  Russell.  The  main  cost  of  the  production  of  sugar  is  the  labor 
eost? 

Mr.  Atkins.  A  greater  part  of  it.  Of  course  we  have  to  buy  our 
bags  and  put  the  sugar  in  them.  We  have  to  buy  a  little  coal,  but 
nearly  all  the  fuel  is  furnished  from  the  cane. 

Mr.  Richardson.  What  is  land  worth  per  acre  on  which  you  raise 
sugarcane? 

Mr.  Atkins.  In  my  district  land  is  worth  from  $20  to  $30  an  acre. 
But  way  down  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  island,  where  it  is  like  the 
wildest  part  of  the  State  of  Maine,  you  can  buy  lands  at  from  $2  to 
110  an  acre,  while  very  good  lands  in  Matanzas  Province  will  probably 
bring  $60  an  acre. 

Mr.  Richardson.  What  would  your  land  rent  for  per  annum  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  do  not  think  I  could  find  anybody  foolish  enough  to 
pay  rent  there  under  present  conditions. 

Mr.  Richardson.  There  is  land  rented? 

Mr.  Atkins.  They  have  various  terms  with  the  planters.  Cane  fac- 
tories buy  certain  tracts  and  take  so  many  tons  of  the  sugar  cane 
which  they  produce  as  rent.    That  is  not  at  all  an  uncommon  way. 

Mr.  Russell.  If  I  understood  you  correctly,  the  average  labor 
cost  for  the  production  of  sugar  in  Cuba  is  $23  per  month  for  the 
workmen.  Do  you  know  what  the  average  labor  cost  for  the  produc- 
tion of  beet  sugar  in  the  United  States  is? 

Mr.  Atkins.  In  the  beet-sugar  districts — I  can  not  give  it  offhand. 
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I  know  that  the  average  cost  of  agricultural  labor  throughout  the 
United  States  is  possibly  a  little  under  the  average  cost  in  Cuba. 
During  the  crop  season  in  the  beet-sugar  States  it  is  possible  that  they 
pay  far  in  excess  of  the  average. 

Mr.  Russell.  I  do  not  consider  a  comparison  of  the  average  agri- 
cultural laborer  has  answered  my  question.  I  want  to  know  if  you 
are  acquainted  with  the  difference  in  the  labor  cost  of  raising  sugar 
in  Cuba  and  raising  sugar  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  think,  as  compared  with  Louisiana 

Mr.  Russell.  I  mean  beet  sugar. 

Mr.  Atkins.  In  beet  sugar  I  can  not  give  the  cost.  I  can  tell  you 
the  price  the  beet-sugar  people  pay  per  ton  for  beets,  and  according 
to  the  statement  made  by  the  best  authorities  the  farmers  are  making 
money  out  of  that.  The  reports  of  the  Agricultural  Department  show 
$4.39  a  ton  for  the  beets.  Up  in  Michigan  they  are  paying  $4.50  for 
the  beets.  Here  is  a  little  pamphlet,  published  at  the  request  of  the 
Canadian  Government,  printed  by  order  of  the  legislative  assembly 
of  Ontario 

Mr.  Russell.  That  does  not  relate  to  my  question. 

Mr.  Atkins.  But  this  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  this  question. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  That  is  not  an  answer  to  the  question. 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  can  not  answer  the  question  directly;  I  do  not  know. 
The  average  price  the  farmers  who  raise  beets  in  the  United  States 
pay  for  labor  I  would  be  glad  to  give  if  I  could;  but  I  know  the  price 
the  farmers  get  for  the  beets,  and  I  know  the  prices  are  remunerative, 
whatever  price  he  has  to  pay  for  his  labor. 

Mr.  Russell.  Can  I  infer  from  that  your  opinion  is  the  labor  cost 
is  considerably  higher? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Why,  no,  sir;  the  price  of  beets  in  the  United  States 
is  but  very  little  higher  than  the  price  of  beets  in  Germany;  but  still 
the  farmers  raise  beets,  and  they  are  satisfied  to  raise  beets,  and  by 
the  official  report  they  are  making  money  out  of  their  beet  crops. 

Mr.  Swanson.  And  with  $23  for  a  month  of  twenty-six  days  does 
the  laborer  furnish  his  own  lodging  and  food? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Yes;  but  on  my  own  place  I  pay  these  men  so  much  a 
month,  according  to  the  grade  of  labor,  and  feed  everybody,  because 
I  can  give  them  better  food  than  they  can  provide  themselves  and 
give  it  to  them  cheaper  than  they  can  procure  it,  and  the  figure  of  $23 
I  am  giving  as  the  cost  of  labor  on  my  place  is  plus  the  cost  of  food. 

Mr.  Newlands.  In  reference  to  sugar  planting,  is  that  conducted 
in  very  large  tracts  as  a  rule? 

Mr.  Atkins.  In  Cuba  it  is  not.  In  Cuba  the  cane  production  is  cut 
up  into  a  great  many  different  holdings,  and,  as  I  have  stated  here, 
the  census  report  shows  some  15,000  holdings  of  small  parties  raising 
sugar  cane  on  the  island.  In  my  own  case  I  do  the  agricultural  work 
as  well  as  the  manufacturing  work,  but  I  am  an  exception  to  the  rule. 

Mr.  Newlands.  How  large  are  your  tracts  there? 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  have  in  all  about  14,000  acres,  and  I  have  under  cul- 
tivation perhaps — I  will  have  to  guess  a  little  here — perhaps  4,500 
acres. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Are  there  many  larger  tracts  than  that? 

Mr.  Atkins.  There  are  larger  holdings  of  land  in  Cuba  There  are 
some  old  Spanish  grants  called  haciendas,  round  tracts,  which  are 
still  held  in  there,  but  many  of  them  are  for  sale.  I  would  be 
delighted  if  some  of  you  gentlemen  would  consider  such  investments. 
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Mr.  Newlands.  In  reference  to  the  holdings,  is  the  land  held  as  a 
rale  in  large  tracts  or  are  there  numerous  small  holdings? 

Mr.  Atkins.  There  are  numerous  small  holdings.  Of  course  the 
island  is  very  large  and  of  course  you  will  find  large  holdings. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Is  there  anything  like  a  peasant  proprietorship, 
such  a&  they  have  in  France? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Certainly.  These  countrymen  own  little  places  all  the 
way  from  30  to  40  or  50  acres. 

Mr.  Newlands.  On  such  lands  do  they  raise  sugar  cane? 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  am  sorry  to  say  the  cane  they  raise  is  not  sugar  cane. 
They  live  on  these  little  places,  and  where  they  have  a  little  place 
they  do  not  raise  much  of  anything,  in  my  experience.  They  could  in 
our  district,  for  instance,  raise  com  and  potatoes  and  find  a  market 
for  them  on  the  spot,  but,  as  a  rule,  they  are  not  disposed  to  do  that. 
The  small  landed  proprietor  is  generally  uneducated  and  has  a  family 
around  him  there,  and  lives  the  life  of  a  gentleman  of  ease. 

Mr.  Newlands.  On  your  sugar  plantation  how  many  men  do  you 
employ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  About  2,000,  directly  or  indirectly. 

Mr.  Newlands.  And  do  they  live  upon  the  plantation  throughout 
the  year? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Some  of  them  live  in  little  houses  with  their  families, 
and  some  of  them  live  in  barracks  established  around  in  different 
divisions  of  the  estate. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Do  they,  as  a  rule,  own  the  land  on  which  they  live? 

Mr.  Atkins.  In  my  case  they  do  not  own  the  land  now.  Some  of 
them  own  land  in  the  neighborhood,  but  not  on  my  property. 

Mr.  Newlands.  It  has  been  stated  that,  contrasting  cane-sugar 
planting  with  beet-sugar  planting,  that  cane-sugar  planting  can  only  be 
done  in  very  large  tractsand  with  semi-servile  labor  attached  to  the  soil, 
while  on  the  other  hand  the  beet-sugar  cultivation  permits  small  hold- 
ings of  independent  farmers.  What  have  you  to  say  in  reference  to 
that? 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  think  you,  in  a  measure,  misunderstood  the  statement. 
The  manufacture  of  sugar  must  be  done  on  a  large  scale.  There  is 
no  use  of  manufacturing  sugar  any  longer  in  a  small  sugar  house,  as 
the  expenses  are  almost  the  same  as  in  a  big  sugar  house— more  in 
proportion;  but  in  regard  to  the  planting  of  the  cane  in  the  island  of 
Cuba,  it  is  done  by  people  with  small  holdings.  Mr.  Mendoza  told 
nie  yesterday  he  had  on  his  place  between  300  and  400  people  who 
either  own  the  land  and  were  producing  cane  for  him,  or  rented  land 
from  the  estate. 

Mr.  Newlands.  What  machinery  is  regarded  as  necessary  in  a 
large  sugar  plantation? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Do  you  mean  in  nature  or  cost? 

Mr.  Newlands.  What  is  the  character  of  machinery  I  meant  to  say 
in  general  terms?    You  have  a  large  sugar  mill? 

Mr.  Atkins.  It  is  practically  the  same,  aside  from  the  grinding 
machinery,  that  you  find  in  the  sugar  refineries  and  beet  factories  of 
the  West. 

Mr.  Newlands.  And  in  connection  with  that  I  understood  that  you 
kid  railroads? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Many  places  have  their  own  railroads.  I  own  my  own 
railroad  of  about  28  or  30  miles  for  convenience  in  transportation  of 
the  cane. 
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The  Chairman.  You  stated  yon  paid  $23  a  month,  and  in  that  yon 
reckoned  the  price  of  board  you  furnished  the  men? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Exactly. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  yon  pay  them  aside  from  the  board? 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  pay  them  wages. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  they  average? 

Mr.  Atkins.  The  wages  we  pay  now  will  average  $18  Spanish  silver; 
that  is  worth  about  80  cents  on  the  dollar,  and  then  adding  the  cost 
of  food  to  that,  cooks,  service,  and  everything,  will  bring  it  up  to 
between  123  and  $24  a  month. 

The  Chairman.  Twenty-three  dollars  Spanish  or  United  States 
currency? 

Mr.  Atkins.  It  is  $23.50,  we  will  say,  in  Spanish  money;  Spanish 
gold. 

The  Chairman.  Yon  say  Spanish  gold  is  worth  about  80  per  cent 
of  American 

Mr.  Atkins.  Oh,  no;  Spanish  silver  is  worth  about  80  cents  on  the 
dollar  in  Spanish  gold.  Spanish  gold  has  a  nominal  premium ,  affected, 
of  course,  by  the  rates  of  exchange  of  6|  over  United  States  money. 

Mr.  Russell.  Give  us  the  wages  in  United  States  money. 

Mr.  Atkins.  Well,  roughly  speaking,  $22. 

The  Chairman.  Another  question .  Prior  to  1897  the  sugar  refineries 
in  the  United  States  made  a  margin  of  a  cent  and  a  quarter  for  sev- 
eral years,  did  they  not? 

Mr.  Atkins.  There  was  a  time,  but  it  was  very  limited. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  two  or  three  years — well,  at  least  for  a  time 
prior  to  1897.  Now,  the  margin  in  the  last  year  has  been  down  as  low 
as  fifty-one  one  hundredths,  I  believe,  or  it  has  recently. 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  believe  it  has  recently. 

The  Chairman.    Do  you  know  what  it  was  to-day? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Refined  sugar  is  selling  in  New  York — it  sells  at  4.41 
net  price,  and  raw  sugar  3.5  nominally. 

The  Chairman.  The  cause  of  this  decline  in  the  margin  was  the 
competition  which  Game  in,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Atkins.  The  competition  of  the  raw-sugar-producing  countries. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  difference  in  the  margin  between  the  raw 
and  the  refined — that  decline  was  because  of  the  competition  in  refined 
sugar? 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  believe  it  was. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  beet-sugar  industry  in  this  country  cut  any 
figure  in  that  decline,  in  your  judgment? 

Mr.  Atkins.  It  did,  undoubtedly.  Every  producer  that  you  have 
cuts  a  figure  in  reducing  prices. 

The  Chairman.  Are  your  wages  the  same  this  year  as  about  a 
year  ago? 

Mr.  Atkins.  They  are  about  the  same.  Now  we  have  hundreds  at 
those  wages,  and  I  anticipate  that  price  of  labor  will  drop  in  Cuba,  as 
various  places  have  to  stop  their  work. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  to  stop  work  there  or  make  a  cut  in  wages? 

Mr.  Atkins.  If  they  all  go  on  working  cane  they  can  not  cat  wages. 
The  wages  have  got  to  advance;  but  the  effect  of  these  low  prices  will 
be  to  stop  work  on  many  plantations,  and  that  means  throwing  men 
out  of  employment,  and  labor  will  be  abundant  and  the  prices  for  the 
others  will  decline. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  either  to  stop  work  or  there  will  be  a 
cut  in  wages  if  no  relief  is  given  by  Congress? 
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Mr.  Atkins.  We  can  not  cat  wages  enough  to  offset  the  five-eighths 
or  three-fourths  of  a  cent  a  pound  loss  on  the  present  market. 

The  Chairman.  What  proportion  of  labor  have  these  planters 
already  put  into  the  present  year's  crop  up  to  the  present  time?  What 
proportion  of  the  labor  of  raising  and  harvesting  the  crop  has  been 
put  into  it  by  the  planters  up  to  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Atkins.  1  should  say  about  40  per  cent.  Mr.  Kelly's  sugges- 
tion is  50  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  If  they  have  advanced  50  per  cent  toward  the  crop 
they  will  have  to  go  on  and  secure  it  to  save  themselves? 

Mr.  Atkins.  If  they  can  they  will  make  the  effort,  certainly. 

The  Chairman.  That  must  be  done  either  through  a  cut  in  wages 
or  loss  to  the  planter? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Exactly.  But  suppose  a  man  has  no  further  money 
to  lose;  suppose  he  is  running  on  credit. 

The  Chairman.  If  he  has  no  money  he  can  not  do  it,  but  can  not 
he  pledge  his  credit  to  raise  the  money? 

Mr.  Atkins.  That  is  the  condition  of  a  large  part  of  the  producers 
of  sugar  in  Cuba  to-day. 

Mr.  Tawney.  I  see  here  from  the  publication  of  Willett  &  Gray 
that  the  average  price  of  sugar  in  1896,  before  the  war  in  Cuba,  was 
0.423  less  than  it  was  in  1901. 

Mr.  Atkins.  Will  you  give  me  the  quotations? 

Mr.  Tawney.  Centrifugal,  average  price,  1901,  4.047;  1896,  3.624 
per  hundred  pounds,  making  a  difference  in  favor  of  the  average  price 
in  1901  of  0.423;  so  that  you  received  on  an  average  during  the  year 
1901  42.3  cents  per  hundred  more  for  sugar  that  year  than  you  did 
in  1896,  or  before  the  war,  when  you  were  paying  practically  the  same 
duty  you  are  paying  now. 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  can  not  follow  you  without  seeing  the  figures,  but  I 
know  the  prices  have  never  been  so  low  to  the  Cuban  planter  as  they 
are  to-day.  To-day  prices  in  Cuba  would  not  leave  a  Cuban  planter 
there  1.46  cents  for  centrifugal  sugar,  and  less  than  a  cent  a  pound 
for  molasses  sugar. 

Mr.  Tawney.  The  average  price  in  1901  was  4.047  per  hundred,  and 
the  average  price  in  1896  before  the  Cuban  war  was  3.624  per  hun- 
dred. 

Mr.  Atkins.  You  are  going  back  a  year  ago? 

Mr  Tawney.  I  am  going  back  to  1896,  when  you  got  less  for  the 
sugar  than  in  1901. 

Mr.  Atkins.  Nobody  is  complaining  especially  about  the  price  last 
year.  I  made  the  statement  that  the  price  last  year  did  not  yield  a 
profit  to  the  average  Cuban  planter. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Pardon  me,  but  was  it  not  the  price  you  received  for 
last  year's  crop  which  you  claim  led  to  the  industrial  depression  in 
Cuba?  Was  it  not  because  you  did  not  receive  enough  for  last  j'ear's 
crop  that  you  claim  you  were  unable  to  maintain  the  degree  of  pros- 
perity you  think  you  ought  to  have  down  there? 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  beg  pardon.  You  misunderstand  me.  I  did  not  make 
&at  statement.  I  said  I  made  a  good  profit.  I  say  the  price  to-day 
*H1  not  enable  the  planters  to  take  off  their  crops,  for  the  prices  to-day 
?re  nearly  a  cent  a  pound  below  a  year  ago.  The  crop  is  in  the  field — 
♦20,000,000  worth  of  cane — and  the  value  of  the  sugar  to-day  will  not 
warrant  or  enable  a  great  many  of  those  planters  to  cut  their  cane  and 
krvest  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Tawney.  This  average  price  for  1901  is  up  to  within  a  few 
*eeks  ago? 
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Mr.  Atkins.  The  drop  in  sugar  set  in  about  last  July. 

Mr.  Robertson.  And  that  is  not  applicable  to  Cuba  alone. 

Mr.  Atkins.  No;  it  is  a  world  condition — a  plethora  of  sugar 
throughout  the  world.  It  reflects  upon  Cuba  for  the  reason  that  your 
attention  is  directed  to  Cuba  first  because  of  the  political  condition 
and  the  relation  of  Cuba  to  the  United  States.  It  does  not  make  any 
difference  to  the  consumers  whether  the  countries  are  ruined. 

Mr.  Tawney.  I  see  the  price  in  December  26,  only  three  weeks 
ago,  was  3.66,  or  4  cents  a  hundred  more  than  it  was  in  1896,  or 
before  the  war. 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  was  not  aware  of  that.  I  know  just  before  the  war 
prices  went  temporarily  very  low,  but  they  soon  recovered. 

Mr.  Robertson.  We  have  received  through  the  mails  and  else- 
where copies  of  a  bill  proposed  by  a  number  of  Cuban  citizens  repre- 
senting the  Cubans  here,  and  one  section  of  that  bill  places  in  our 
relations  with  Cuba  all  sugars  below  number  16  Dutch  standard  on 
the  free  list.     Is  that  the  bill  you  advocate? 

Mr.  Atkins.  No,  sir;  I  know  nothing  about  any  such  proposed  bill, 
I  will  ask  Mr.  Place  if  any  such  bill  as  that  was  submitted  to  the 
Cuban  committee.     I  understand  they  know  nothing  about  it. 

Mr.  Robertson.  That  has  been  distributed  all  over  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  Atkins.  In  regard  to  number  16  Dutch  standard  I  will  explain. 
Am  I  right  in  saying  you  had  no  knowledge  whatever  of  any  such 
proposed  bill  being  introduced?  (To  the  Cuban  delegation) :  My  first 
point  was  to  repudiate  any  such  bill.  We  did  confine  our  recom- 
mendation to  a  removal  of  the  duty  upon  raw  sugar  from  Cuba.  Now 
we  did  it  for  this  reason 

Mr.  Robertson.  I  desire  to  ask  another  question;  I  want  to  know 
the  facts.     What  grade  of  sugar  do  you  produce  in  Cuba? 

Mr.  Atkins..  Raw  sugar. 

Mr.  Robertson.  You  produce  no  refined  sugar? 

Mr.  Atkins.  None,  except  a  little  for  local  consumption. 

Mr.  Robertson.  There  are  no  refineries  at  all  there? 

Mr.  Atkins.  There  is  one  small  refinery  at  Cardenas,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Robertson.  There  are  800,000  tons  of  raw  sugar  you  desire  to 
bring  into  the  United  States  this  year? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robertson.  Where  will  that  sugar  be  refined? 

Mr.  Atkins.  On  the  Atlantic  coast;  what  we  call  in  sugar  language 
the  Atlantic  coast.  That  excepts  New  Orleans  and  San  Francisco 
and  means  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Robertson.  Are  there  any  independent  sugar  refineries  in  this 
country? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robertson.  How  many  are  there? 

Mr.  Atkins.  There  is  the  National,  of  New  York,  which  controls 
three  houses,  of  which  Mr.  James  Post  is  president,  independent  of 
the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company,  and  there  is  a  house — there 
is  a  house  in  Philadelphia,  and  there  is  an  independent  house  in 
Boston.  In  addition  to  that,  all  the  beet-sugar  houses  in  the  country 
have  refineries. 

Mr.  Robertson.  That  is  all  right;  that  is  domestic  material,  and 
they  produce  the  raw  material. 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  beg  pardon,  they  produce  refined  sugar. 

Mr.  Robertson.  They  refine  the  sugar  at  once  from  the  beets. 
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What  is  the  proportion  of  the  output  of  the  independent  refineries  to 
that  of  what  we  know  as  the  sugar-refining  trust? 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  believe  that  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company, 
or  so-called  trust,  controls  the  output  of  about  62£  per  cent,  or  five- 
eighths  of  the  total. 

Mr.  Tawney.  What  does  it  cost  you  per  ton  to  put  your  cane  into 
the  factory? 

Mr.  Atkins.  As  an  individual? 

Mr.  Tawney.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Atkins.  Is  it  quite  fair  to  ask  the  cost  of  individual  produc- 
tion? 

Mr.  Tawney.  What  is  the  average  cost  of  putting  your  cane  to  the 
factory? 

Mr.  Atkins.  For  Cuba? 

Mr.  Tawney.  Yes. 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  think ,  the  average  cost  of  putting  the  cane  to  the 
factory  in  Cuba,  including  the  depreciation  of  the  cane  fields,  which 
must  be  charged  off  every  year,  and  including  rentals  of  the  land, 
which  in  most  cases  is  paid,  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $2.25  to  $2.50 
a  ton. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Between  $2.25  and  $2.50? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Yes;  but  I  have  no  actual  figures  I  can  show  in  regard 
to  that.     It  was  a  matter  that  was  impossible  to  ascertain. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  questions? 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  would  like  to  make  a  further  statement;  I  will  not 
take  up  much  time. 

Mr.  Robertson.  Who  would  purchase  this  raw  sugar  coming  from 
Cuba — the  sugar  refineries? 

Mr.  Atkins.  What  do  you  mean,  sir? 

Mr.  Robertson.  I  mean  the  importer  of  sugar  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Atkins.  Every  bit  of  it. 

Mr.  Robertson.  And  it  will  be  refined  by  the  sugar  refineries- here? 

Mr.  Atkins.  We  hope  so. 

Mr.  Robertson.  Who  will  control  the  market  price  of  that  sugar — 
▼ill  the  price  of  consumption  control  it  entirely? 

Mr.  Atkins.  No,  sir;  the  sellers  of  duty-paid  sugar  will  control  the 
price  of  refined  sugar. 

Mr.  Robertson.  I  am  not  talking  about  refined  sugar;  I  am  talk- 
ing about  raw  sugar. 

Mr.  Atkins.  Exactly.    About  raw  sugar. 

Mr.  Robertson.  These  people  in  Cuba  could  not  compete  in  any 
other  market  as  against  that  market? 

Mr.  Atkins.  They  have  to  come  to  the  United  States,  and  in  the 
United  States  we  could  not  sell  sugars  1  cent  a  hundred  more  than 
the  duty-paid  price  of  sugars  coming  from  Java  and  the  English  colo- 
nies and  from  Germany. 

Mr.  Robertson.  What  effect  do  you  think  it  will  have  on  the  cost 
of  refined  sugar  provided ' 

Mr.  Atkins.  None  whatever,  except  as  far  as  the  raw-sugar  price 
might  drop.  If  the  effect  upon  the  margin  of  the  refinery  would  be 
enough  it  would  maintain,  or  try  to  maintain,  a  cent  a  pound,  exactly 
the  same  as  it  does  now. 

Mr  Robertson.  It  would  not  be  affected  at  all  by  the  demand  for 
beet  sugar  in  the  United  States,  but  would  be  controlled  by  the  Ham- 
burg price? 

Mr.  Atkins.  It  would  be  controlled  by  all  the  other  duty-paying 

countries. 
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Mr.  Robertson.  Therefore  the  effect  upon  the  prices  to  the  con- 
sumer is  nothing,  or  would  be  nothing? 

Mr.  Atkins.  It  would  be  nothing  if  you  can  put  a  peg  in  the  Ham- 
burg market  and  keep  it  where  it  is;  but  if  the  Hamburg  market 
drops  6  pence  or  a  shilling  below  present  prices,  down  comes  the  whole 
market  with  it,  and  the  consumers  of  the  United  States  get  the  bene- 
fit of  that  decline. 

Mr.  Robertson.  That  is  fixed  at  Hamburg 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  am  speaking  of  Hamburg,  because  Germany  is  the 
big  market  of  the  world. 

Now,  I  want  to  go  a  little  bit  further.  I  started  to  read  from  this 
report  to  the  Canadian  government.  This  report  says  that  the  refin- 
eries in  Michigan  who  are  buying  beets  at  $4.50  a  ton  purchased  the 
entire  crop  of  the  Canadian  farmers  on  the  Canadian  side  of  the  St. 
Claire  River,  paying  them  $3.20  per  ton,  the  buyers  paying  freight  to 
the  factory  of  50  cents  per  ton  and  a  duty  amounting  to  25  cents  upon 
the  value  of  the  beets.  The  interesting  point  of  this  is,  "the  growers 
realize  for  their  crop  from  $40  to  $90  per  acre,  with  a  probable  average 
of  $55  per  acre.  The  results  of  this  year's  experience  has  created 
among  the  growers  keen  anxiety  to  renew  their  contracts  with  the  com- 
pany." Now,  just  across  the  river  from  the  Michigan  side  the  Cana- 
dian farmers  are  making  money  by  producing  beets  at  $3  a  ton,  and  I 
would  like  to  say  the  Michigan  farmers  getting  $4.50  a  ton  had  appar- 
ently quite  a  profitable  business. 

The  next  point  I  wish  to  make  is  this:  Another  strong  factor  in  the 
opposition  of  any  concession  to  Cuba  is  that  of  the  planters  from  the 
Sandwich  Islands.  They  have  sent  a  delegation  to  Washington  beg- 
ging that  no  concession  be  made  to  Cuba.  Now  that  the  Sandwich 
Island  planters  require  no  protection  any  more  than  the  domestic 
beet-sugar  factories  do  I  state  emphatically. 

Mr.  Metcalp.  Will  you  specify  the  paper  you  read  in  each  case? 

Mr,  Atkins.  I  have  here  the  tenth  report  of  the  Ewa  Factory,  Sand- 
wich Islands.    In  that  report 

The  Chairman.  It  is  12  o'clock,  and  the  members  will  have  to  go 
to  the  House;  and,  without  objection,  we  will  meet  at  2  o'clock  to 
continue  this  hearing. 

AFTER  RECESS. 

At  2  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  resumed  its  session. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  E.  F.  ATJON&— Continued. 

The  Chairman.  Had  you  completed  your  statement,  Mr.  Atkins? 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  have  a  little  more  that  I  would  like  to  say,  if  you 
please.  I  want  to  go  back  a  little  and  correct  something  that  may 
have  been  misunderstood.  One  of  the  gentlemen  asked  me  about  the 
comparative  prices  of  the  past  year  and  1896, 1  believe.  Was  that 
it,  sir? 

Mr.  Tawnby.  1896  or  1895. 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  did  not  quite  comprehend  his  question,  and  I  think 
he,  perhaps,  overlooked  the  fact  that  during  1896  the  Wilson  tariff 
was  in  force,  assessing  40  per  cent  duty  upon  sugar,  which  was  the 
equivalent  of  about  a  cent  a  pound,  against  the  present  Dingley  tariff 
of  1.68£.  That  accounts  for  the  discrepancy  in  the  prices  quoted  in 
that  circular. 
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Mr.  Tawney.  Then,  tinder  the  Wilson  tariff  you  received  less  for 
your  sugar  in  1896  than  yon  received  in  1901  under  the  Dingley  tariff? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Hardly  that,  sir. 

Mr.  Tawney.  That  is  the  fact,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Hardly  that,  sir.  The  bond  price  was  lower  under  the 
Wilson  tariff. 

Mr.  Tawney.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  the  bond  price?" 

Mr.  Atkins.  The  duty-paid  price,  the  duty  not  being  so  great. 

Mr.  Tawney.  If  the  duty  was  less,  you  should  have  received  more 
for  your  sugar  in  1896  than  you  did  in  1901. 

Mr.  Atkins.  Yes;  but  I  think  you  are  confounding  the  bond  value 
of  sugar,  which  you  quoted,  with  the  cost  and  freight  value. 

Mr.  Tawney.  I  have  quoted  from  Willett  and  Gray. 

Mr.  Atkins.  If  you  will  give  me  those  figures  again  I  think  I  can 
make  it  clear. 

Mr.  Tawney.  In  1896  it  was  $3.62  and  4  mills  a  hundred  pounds. 
That  was  the  average  price  for  that  year. 

Mr.  Atkins.  Yes.    Now,  if  I  remember  correctly 

Mr.  Tawney.  The  average  price  in  1901  was  $4,047  per  hundred 
pounds.  On  December  26--only  a  few  weeks  ago — it  was  $3. 66  a  hun- 
dred— 4  cents  more  than  the  average  price  in  1896. 

Mr.  Atkins.  These  prices  you  give  me  cover  the  duty — they  are  the 
duty-paid  values? 

Mr.  Tawney.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  what  it  says. 

Mr.  Atkins.  Deduct  the  40  per  cent  duty,  which  in  1896  must  have 
amounted  to  a  little  less  than  a  cent  a  pound.    Am  I  right,  Mr.  Kelly? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Nineteen  dollars  a  ton. 

Mr.  Atkins.  Call  it  a  cent  a  pound.  That  would  leave  the  cost  and 
freight  value  $2.62.  The  duty  now  under  the  Dingley  tariff  is  $1.69, 
leaving  $2.35,  as  against  $2.62.  Taking  off  the  present  duty  from  the 
present  quotation  of  $3.66,  it  would  leave  $1.97. 

Mr.  Tawney.  That  quotation  of  $3.66  was  for  one  day  in  the  month 
of  December. 

Mr.  Atkins.  Well,  we  will  take  that  out,  if  you  please. 

Mr.  Tawney.  The  average  price  for  1901  was  $4,047  per  hundred 
pounds. 

Mr.  Atkins.  Tes.  Deducting  duty  in  both  cases,  it  would  leave,  in 
1896,  a  cost  and  freight  value  of  $2.62,  against  a  cost  and  freight  value 
of  last  year  of  only  $2.35,  the  difference  being  the  duty  assessed. 

Mr.  Tawney.  I  supposed  that  this  gave  the  average  price  the  owner 
of  the  raw  sugar  received  in  this  market  for  his  product. 

Mr.  Atkins.  After  the  duty  is  paid? 

Mr.  Tawney.  After  the  duty  is  paid. 

Mr.  Atkins.  Now,  if  these  sugars  that  are  quoted  at  $4.04  come 
from  the  Sandwich  Islands,  that  is  the  money  which  the  Sandwich 
Island  producer  receives  for  his  goods  delivered  in  New  York.  If 
they  come  from  Cuba,  from  the  $4.04  yon  must  deduct  the  Dingley 
rate  of  duty  of  $1.69,  leaving  to  the  seller  of  the  sugar  but  $2.35. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Deduct,  then,  the  Wilson  rate  from  the  $8.62  and 
what  result  do  you  have? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Two  dollars  and  sixty-two  cents.  It  is  a  40  per  cent 
rate.  Of  course,  the  specified  rate  varied  a  little,  but  it  amounted  to 
•bout  a  cent  a  pound.  Now,  deduct  the  cent  a  pound  trom  $3.62  and 
it  leaves  $2.62  as  the  bond  value  of  sugars  during  1896.  The  bond 
value  of  sugars  based  upon  your  duty-paid  value  in  the  past  year  of 
1901  would  be  $2.35. 
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Mr.  Tawney.  You  made  a  statement  to  the  governor-geneial  of 
the  island  on  this  subject,  did  you  not,  which  is  published  in  the 
Census  of  Cuba,  1899? 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  think  there  is  something  there.  I  do  not  remember 
what  you  refer  to. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Your  name  is  Mr.  E.  F.  Atkins,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Have  you  any  objection  to  our  printing  this  statement 
from  this  volume  of  the  Census  of  Cuba  as  a  part  of  your  remarks? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Not  the  least.  I  would  be  very  glad  to  explain  it. 
(See  p.  40;  also  Appendix,  p.  547.) 

Mr.  Tawney.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Mr.  Atkins,  as  I  understand  it,  tobacco  and  sugar 
are  the  chief  products  of  Cuba? 

Mr.  Atkins.  The  principal  products,  sir. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Suppose  those  industries  should  become  unprofit- 
able. Could  not  the  Cuban  people  turn  their  attention  to  other  agri- 
cultural pursuits  and  make  a  good  living? 

Mr.  Atkins.  It  depends  upon  what  you  call  a  good  living,  sir.  I 
raise  very  good  cabbages  down  there,  but  I  have  to  eat  them  up  my- 
self. You  can  raise  oranges  there,  but  you  can  not  bring  them  into 
the  United  States  on  account  of  the  duty.  All  the  winter  vegetables 
which  find  a  market  in  New  York  are  met  with  a  duty  in  this  coun- 
try, so  that  they  can  not  be  brought  in.  There  is  no  agricultural 
product;  there  is  nothing  that  can  be  raised  in  Cuba  that  is  not  in 
practically  the  same  position  regarding  our  tariff  as  are  sugar  and 
tobacco. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Is  cattle  raising  profitable  there? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Cattle  raising  has  been  profitable  in  the  past.  Some 
years  ago  it  was  quite  profitable.  You  can  not  bring  cattle  into  the 
United  States,  however. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Assume  that  you  are  relieved  of  the  payment  of 
this  duty.  Do  you  think  the  tendency  would  be  toward  the  concen- 
tration of  the  lands  there  in  very  large  holdings,  or  would  it  be  toward 
the  promotion  of  small  holdings  of  land? 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  think  the  tendency  would  be  toward  smaller  hold- 
ings; but  that  is  an  economic  question  which  it  is  very  difficult  to 
solve  until  it  actually  arises. 

Mr.  Newlands.  You  are  familiar  with  our  experience  in  Hawaii? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Yes. 

Mr.  Newlands.  That  by  the  reciprocity  treaty  and  by  annexation 
we  practically  gave  their  sugar  an  added  value  of  $40  a  ton? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Yes. 

Mr.  Newlands.  And  added  about  ten  millions  to  the  value  of  their 
exports? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Now,  our  understanding  is  that  that  value  went 
almost  entirely  to  the  land. 

Mr.  Atkins.  The  land  advanced  in  value  in  equal  proportions? 

Mt.'Newlands.  Yes;  and  very  little  was  done  for  labor.  The  lands 
rose  to  $500  and  $1,000  an  acre,  while  the  labor  advanced  very  little. 
Do  you  think  that  will  be  the  condition  of  things  in  Cuba? 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  do  not  believe  labor  will  be  likely  to  advance  beyond 
the  average  price  paid  in  the  United  States;  for  the  moment  it  did 
immigration  would  set  in  from  the  United  States  and  from  all  over 
Europe. 
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Mr.  Newlands.  Well,  would  it  reach  the  average  price  of  labor  in 
the  United  States? 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  think  it  would;  I  think  it  is  nearly  there  uow,  sir. 
The  price  of  labor  in  Cuba  is  in  excess  of  the  price  of  labor  in  the 
Southern  States. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Is  there  any  way  of  so  conducting  the  business  of 
sugar  planting  there  as  to  promote  small  holdings,  and  yet  obtain  the 
economic  results  that  you  get  by  large  concentration  of  plants? 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  think  you  will  find  that  the  small  holdings  of  Cuba 
to-day  aggregate  an  enormous  acreage.  I  have  quoted  from  the  census, 
which  shows  that  there  are  over  15,000  small  holdings. 

Mr.  Nbwlands.  The  general  impression  is  that  very  large  capital 
is  required  for  sugar  planting.  From  what  does  that  impression 
come? 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  think  they  confound  sugar  planting  with  sugar  manu- 
facturing.    Very  large  capital  is  required  for  sugar  manufacturing. 

Mr.  Newlands.  For  the  mills? 

Mr.  Atkins.  For  the  mills,  for  the  plant,  for  the  railroads,  and  the 
equipment  necessary,  a  large  capital  is  required. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Now,  the  small  landowners  do  not  have  mills? 

Mr.  Atkins.  They  do  not  have  mills. 

Mr.  Newulnds.  They  have  to  resort  to  these  other  mills? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Owned  by  large  capital? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Yes. 

Mr.  Nbwlands.  Can  they  have  their  cane  ground  reasonably,  or  is 
there  any  regulation  by  the  public  of  the  charge? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Of  the  charge  for  what? 

Mr.  Newlands.  For  grinding  the  cane,  for  putting  the  cane  through 
the  mill.  Is  there  any  regulation  of  the  charge  for  manufacturing 
sugar  from  cane? 

Mr.  Atkins.  The  charge  upon  what? 

Mr.  Newlands.  As  I  understand  it,  the  small  landed  proprietor,  in 
order  to  get  sugar  from  his  cane,  must  have  it  put  through  the  mill  of 
the  large  proprietor. 

Mr.  Atkins.  Yes. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Is  not  that  so? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Yes. 

A  Member.  He  sells  it  raw  to  the  mill  owner,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  Atkins.  He  sells  the  sugar  cane  for  cash. 

Mr.  Newlands.  What  is  the  price  for  which  he  now  sells  the  sugar 
cane  for  cash? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Generally  he  sells  the  sugar  cane  for  cash,  but  very 
many  of  the  contracts — a  very  large  proportion  of  the  contracts — are 
based  upon  a  certain  percentage  of  sugar  to  be  delivered  in  return  for 
the  cane  that  is  purchased.  In  actual  practice,  however,  they  figure 
out  the  value  of  that  sugar  and  pay  cash  for  it  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
because  the  small  farmer  does  not  want  to  receive  sugar  and  have  to 
take  it  to  market  and  go  through  the  process  of  selling  it  and  turning 
it  into  cash  in  that  way.  He  prefers  to  receive  cash  in  the  first  instance ; 
but  very  many  and,  in  fact,  most  of  the  contracts  in  Cuba  are  based 
upon  the  delivery  of  a  certain  percentage  of  sugar  upon  the  cane 
received. 

Mr.  Newlands.  The  laborers  who  are  employed  upon  these  sugar 
plantations  in  Cuba  have  the  privilege  of  voting,  have  they  not? 

Mr.  Atkins.  All  of  them. 
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Mr.  Newlands.  Now,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  whether  it  is  possi- 
ble, with  that  system  of  labor,  with  the  concentration  of  large  gangs 
of  men  upon  these  great  plantations,  to  develop  a  laborer  who  will  be 
capable  of  exercising  the  right  of  suffrage? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Well,  we  have  developed  a  laborer  in  the  city  of  New 
York  to  a  point  where  it  is  considered  that  he  is  amply  able  to  vote 
intelligently. 

Mr.  McClellan.  That  is  a  very  different  class  of  labor,  Mr. 
Atkins. 

Mr.  Atkins.  Well,  you  have  the  Germans  and  the  Italians  and  the 
Poles  and  the  Bohemians,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Irish,  that  come  into 
New  York.  Somehow  or  other  they  make  citizens  out  of  them ;  they 
all  vote. 

Mr.  Newlands.  That  is  not  a  direct  answer  to  my  question,  how- 
ever. 

Mr.  Atkins.  Will  you  put  it  again?    I  will  see  if  I  can  answer  it 

(The  question  of  Mr.  Newlands  was  read  by  the  stenographer.) 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  think  the  chance  is  just  as  good  there  as  it  is  in  other 
locations  anywhere  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Where  sugar  is  raised? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Where  sugar  is  raised  or  where  other  things  are  raised. 

Mr.  Newlands.  You  do  not  think,  then,  that  there  is  anything  in 
the  character  of  that  particular  industry  which  has  a  tendency  to 
develop  a  semiservile  labor? 

Mr.  Atkins.  No;  I  do  not.  The  laborer  who  now  comes  into  Cuba 
from  Spain  is  a  man  of  average  intelligence.  He  is  quite  as  good  as 
the  Italian  laborers  who  come  to  this  country.  He  is  quite  as  good  as 
the  majority  of  the  Irish  laborers  who  come  to  this  country.  As  a 
rule,  these  Spanish  laborers  are  men  of  reasonable  intelligence. 

Mr.  Sw anson.  What  are  your  recommendations  as  to  what  this 
country  should  do  for  Cuba  and  what  Cuba  should  do  in  return? 
What  specific  recommendations  have  you  to  make  after  your  study 
and  long  experience  of  the  situation  there? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Well,  begging  your  pardon,  I  was  particularly  cau- 
tioned against  making  any  recommendations  before  this  committee. 
I  was  told  that  the  witnesses  were  to  answer  questions  and  that  the  com- 
mittee did  not  ask  for  any  recommendations  or  any  opinions.  I  can 
give  an  opinion,  if  you  wish. 

Mr.  Swanson.  What  is  your  idea  of  fair  trade  relations,  which 
would  be  of  reciprocal  benefit,  both  to  Cuba  and  to  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Our  committee  recommend  free  sugars  and  50  per 
cent  reductions  in  everything  else.  It  is  for  you  gentlemen  to  decide 
what  shall  be  granted. 

Mr.  Swanson.  Free  sugars? 

Mr.  Atkins.  That  is  what  we  recommend. 

Mr.  Swanson.  Now,  you  have  been  to  Cuba.  What  are  the  Cuban 
people  willing  to  do  in  return  for  that? 

Mr.  Atkins.  The  Cuban  people  are  at  present  represented  by  the 
United  States  military  government.  The  military  government,  I 
think,  might  be  induced  to  make  almost  any  kind  of  recommendation 
that  the  gentlemen  might  suggest. 

Mr.  Swanson.  How  long  is  this  military  government  expected  to 
continue? 

Mr.  Atkins.  They  hope  to  withdraw  the  troops  and  terminate  the 
military  government  next  spring. 

Mr.  Swanson.  Do  you  think  the  Cuban  people  would  be  willing  to 
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allow  as  50  per  cent  reductions  on  everything  in  preference  to  other 
nations? 

Mr.  Atkins.  The  Cuban  people  need  the  revenne.  As  I  under- 
stand the  situation,  they  do  not  want  to  cut  so  into  the  revenue  that 
they  will  not  have  any  resources  to  run  the  government.  Mr.  Plac£, 
who  is  here,  is  thoroughly  posted  on  that  side  of  the  question;  and 
he  can  answer  that  question  in  two  words,  very  much  better  than  I 
can.    Will  Mr.  Place  answer  that  question? 

Mr.  Sw anson.  Had  we  not  better  finish  with  this  witness  first,  Mr. 
Chairman? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Very  well;  I  will  refer  that  question  to  Mr.  Plac6  later. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  nothing  further,  had  we  hot  better  let 
Mr.  Atkins  go? 

Mr.  Sw  anson.  I  was  anxious  to  find  out  from  Mr.  Atkins,  as  a 
business  man,  an  American,  and  one  interested  in  Cuba,  to  what 
extent  the  United  States  would  be  benefited  if  these  concessions  as  to 
the  sale  of  commodities  there  should  be  granted,  what  inducement  can 
be  offered,  as  to  what  commodities,  and  wherein  we  are  going  to  get 
any  benefit  in  return. 

Mr.  Atkins.  A  reduction  in  the  duty  on  certain  commodities  that 
now  come  from  the  United  States  would  mean  loss  of  revenue  on  that 
special  line  without  any  accruing  benefit  to  the  United  States, 
because  a  very  large  proportion  of  our  supplies  are  now  coming  from 
Europe.  That  can  easily  be  arranged,  however,  by  advancing  the 
tariff  on  European  goods  and  leaving  the  tariff  on  American  goods  as 
it  is  at  present.  It  can  be  done  either  in  that  way  or  by  lowering  the 
tariff  on  American  goods.  What  you  want,  in  order  to  effect  that 
particular  result,  is  a  discrimination  against  European  goods. 

Mr.  Swanson.  Are  you  willing,  as  an  American  planter  there,  to 
abolish  the  tariff  on  the  importation  of  goods  from  the  United  States, 
which  will  prevent  importation  from  foreign  countries,  and  have  a 
direct  tax  on  your  property  there  sufficient  to  make  revenues  for  the 
Cuban  government? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Certainly.  If  I  can  have  free  trade  in  Cuba,  I  can 
pay  my  taxes  in  Cuba  in  exactly  the  same  way  that  I  pay  them  in 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Swanson.  And  you  would  be  willing  to  do  it? 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  would  be  willing  to  do  it;  but  I  must  be  put  in  a 
position  where  my  property  is  profitable  in  order  to  be  able  to  do  it. 
If  Cuba  were  part  of  the  United  States  to-day,  there  is  no  reason  in 
the  world  why  the  system  could  not  at  once  be  changed  from  a  rev- 
enue system  to  a  direct  tax,  and  nobody  would  find  any  fault.  Prop- 
erty in  Cuba  can  pay  a  tax  the  same  as  property  in  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  McClbllan.  Do  you  think  a  system  of  drawbacks  on  sugar 
*ould  accomplish  the  same  result? 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  am  absolutely  opposed  to  any  system  of  drawbacks. 

Mr.  McClbllan.  It  certainly  would  not  lower  the  price  of  sugar  to 
the  consumer? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Not  in  the  least  to  the  consumer. 

Mr.  Robbbtson.  About  what  percentage  of  imports  do  you  now  get 
from  the  United  States;  do  you  know? 

Mr  Atkins  (after  consultation  with  Mr.  Plac6).  One- third;  Mr. 
Pl*c6  answers  that  it  is  one-third. 

Mr.  Robbbtson.  Now,  does  not  the  price  which  is  the  result  of  the 
enormous  production  of  sugar  by  European  countries  affect  the  cane 
powers  of  Louisiana  as  well  as  of  Cuba? 
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Mr.  Atkins.  It  affects  everybody,  all  over  the  world. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  You  started  out  this  morning,  Mr.  Atkins,  to  give 
us  the  cost  per  ton  of  sugar  cane,  and  I  think  you  placed  that  cost  at 
$2.50.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Atkins.  They  asked  the  question  what  it  cost  to  deliver  a  ton 
of  sugar  cane  at  the  mills,  in  my  opinion.  I  told  them  that  I  had  no 
figures  whatever  upon  which  to  base  the  cost,  but  in  a  general  state- 
ment I  believed  it  was  between  $2.25  and  $2.50. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  As  a  prudent  business  man,  I  suppose  you  keep  an 
accurate  account  of  the  cost  to  you? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Yes. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Have  you  any  objection  to  stating  what  that  cost  is? 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  prefer  not  to  expose  my  own  private  accounts  before 
the  committee. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Does  it  cost  you  to  exceed  $1.25  a  ton? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Yes,  sir;  a  good  deal  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  What  enters  into  the  cost,  Mr.  Atkins? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Labor,  almost  entirely. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Do  you  include  depreciation  of  land? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Depreciation  of  the  cane  fields;  yes.  The  cane  fields 
in  Cuba,  when  first  planted,  are  expected  to  last  from  four  years  in 
the  older  districts  to  eight  and  ten  years  in  the  newer  districts.  Every 
year  a  certain  percentage  must  be  charged  off. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  About  what  percentage  do  you  charge  off  for 
depreciation? 

Mr.  Atkins.  My  own  system  is  to  go  through  all  the  fields  every 
year,  put  on  a  revaluation,  and  charge  for  the  difference  between  that 
and  the  valuation  of  the  previous  year. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  About  what  percentage  do  you  charge  off? 

Mr.  Atkins.  On  the  newer  lands  we  usually  charge  off  about  one 
eighth  of  the  whole,  or  12£  per  cent.  Now,  it  costs  to  plant  an  acre  of 
cane  in  the  central  districts  of  the  island  between  $50  and  $60.  That 
cane  is  supposed  to  last  for  a  good  many  years;  but  it  does  not  last 
forever,  and  you  have  to  charge  off  a  certain  amount  for  depreciation 
annually. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  I  would  like  to  have  you  answer  my  question,  Mr. 
Atkins,  as  to  what  percentage  you  charge  off  for  depreciation  in  your 
lands? 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  do  not  charge  off  by  a  percentage.  I  charge  off  by 
actual  valuation. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Oh,  it  is  an  actual  valuation? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Actual  valuation,  in  my  own  case. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Is  your  valuation,  then,  based  upon  what  the  land 
produces  each  year? 

Mr.  Atkins.  It  is  based  upon  what  the  land  produces.  If  I  have  a 
field  that  will  not  run  more  than  four  years,  and  I  have  taken  two 
crops  off  of  that  field,  I  know  that  I  must  charge  off  for  depreciation 
what  is  the  equivalent  of  50  per  cent  of  the  cost.  Now,  there  are  fields 
that  will  last  eight  years  and  nine  years.  In  the  case  of  those  fields 
I  have  to  charge  off  a  much  smaller  percentage  for  depreciation. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  How  many  crops  do  you  harvest  a  year? 

Mr.  Atkins.  We  harvest  one  crop  of  cane  a  year,  but  when  the  cane 
is  new  the  fall  plantings  require  about  eighteen  months'  growth  before 
they  can  be  harvested. 
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Mr.  Metcalf.  Then  you  only  harvest  one  crop  a  year  in  the  old 
plantations? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Only  one  crop  a  year. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Havemeyer  owns  any 
cane-sugar  lands  in  Cuba? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Mr.  Havemeyer,  as  an  individual,  has  some  interests, 
which  are  very  moderate  interests,  in  Cuba. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Do  you  know  to  what  extent? 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  would  like  to  be  excused  from  stating  specifically 
what  I  know.  Mr.  Havemeyer  is  interested  with  me  in  the  corporation 
down  there.  Just  what  his  interest  is  I  beg  to  be  excused  from  stating, 
but  I  can  assure  you  that  it  is  a  very  moderate  interest  and  not  suffi- 
cient to  exercise  control  over  that  one  property. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  What  is  the  name  of  the  corporation,  Mr.  Atkins: 

Mr.  Atkins.  That  particular  corporation  is  the  Trinidad  Sugar 
Company. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Is  he  interested  with  you  in  any  other  corporation? 

Mr.  Atkins.  No.  I  beg  your  pardon — he  is  not — except  that  I  have 
an  investment  interest  in  the  refining  company. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  I  understand.  Do  any  of  the  stockholders  of  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Company — is  that  the  name  of  the  corpora- 
tion? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Yes. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Do  any  of  the  stockholders  of  that  refinery,  other 
than  yourself,  own  sugar-cane  lands  in  Cuba? 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  know  of  one  or  two  who  have  some  interests  there, 
simply  as  investment  interests,  but  they  have  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  refining  interests. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Can  you  furnish  their  names? 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  would  prefer  not  to  do  that,  because  I  should  con- 
sider it  a  breach  of  confidence. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Very  well.  Do  any  of  the  directors,  to  your  knowl- 
edge, own  such  lands? 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  would  like  to  assure  you  that,  so  far  as  I  know,  their 
interests  are  extremely  moderate  and  exercise  no  control  whatever. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Do  any  of  the  directors  of  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Company,  to  your  knowledge,  own  any  sugar-cane  lands  in 
Cuba? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Mr.  Havemeyer  is  a  director  of  the  company. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  I  say,  do  any  of  the  other  directors? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Yes;  that  is  the  question  I  supposed  I  was  answering. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  I  was  asking  you  before  about  stockholders. 

Mr.  Atkins.  About  stockholders? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Yes. 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  covered  in  my  answer  both  stockholders  and  direct- 
ore.  I  know  of  two  or  three  instances  where  people  interested  in  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Company  are  also  interested  in  various 
business  enterprises  in  the  island  of  Cuba;  but  in  every  case,  so  far 
as  my  knowledge  extends,  those  interests  are  not  controlling  interests. 
They  are  simply  investment  interests,  and  they  take  no  part  in  the 
management  of  the  corporations. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Why  is  it  that  you  ask  only  for  free  raw  sugar? 

Mr.  Atkins.  We  ask  for  free  raw  sugar  for  this  reason :  The  people 
producing  sugar  in  the  United  States,  in  Louisiana,  the  big  sugar 
producers  and  the  refiners,  all  produce  and  sell  refined  sugar.    Cuba 
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produces  no  refined  sugar;  she  can  not  produce  refined  sugar  at  any 
profit. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  But  you  have  a  refinery  there? 

Mr.  Atkins.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  You  said  this  morning  that  you  refined  your  own 
sugar,  as  I  understood  you. 

Mr.  Atkins.  No;  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  said  there  was  one  small 
refinery  in  the  island,  in  which  I  have  no  interest  whatever.  Cuba 
refines  no  sugar  to  speak  of,  except  a  very  little  for  domestic  con- 
sumption. She  can  not  refine  at  a  profit  in  competition  with  the  large 
refineries  of  this  country.  It  would  be  no  object  whatever  for  the 
Cuban  sugar  producers  to  ask  a  reduction  in  the  rate  on  refined  sugar; 
and  if  they  did  that  we  would  immediately  raise  an  unnecessary  point 
of  antagonism  with  all  the  domestic  producers  in  the  United  States, 
including  the  producers  of  both  cane  and  beet  sugar.  It  is  for  the 
interest  of  those  producers  to  have  a  protection  upon  refined  sugar. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  When  will  ycfcr  sugar  of  this  year  be  ready  to  put 
on  the  market? 

Mr.  Atkins.  It  is  ready  now. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  It  is? 

Mr.  Atkins.  The  first  crop. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Do  you  know  about  the  amount? 

Mr.  Atkins.  The  crop  began  about  the  1st  of  January.  In  a  few 
instances  earlier  than  that.  They  have  been  grinding  fifty  days  out 
of  a  possible  one  hundred  and  twenty. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  When  will  it  end? 

Mr.  Atkins.  About  the  first  week  of  May  under  normal  conditions. 
It  is  likely  to  end  this  year  very  suddenly. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  are  also  asking 
to  have  your  fruits  come  into  this  market  free? 

Mr.  Atkins.  That  is  the  request  of  the  Cuban  people. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  That  is  the  request  of  your  committee,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Not  of  my  committee,  but  of  the  Cuban  people.  I  do 
not  represent  the  Habana  committee,  but  I  can  speak  for  them  in  that 
respect.  They  have  asked  for  50  per  cent  reductions  on  all  their  prod- 
ucts, as  I  understand. 

Mr.  McClellan.  Will  you  make  clear  to  us,  before  you  stop,  this 
point  to  which  you  alluded  this  morning?  I  think  it  may  soothe  the 
feelings  and  the  fears  of  some  of  the  members  of  this  committee  who 
fear  the  sugar  trust  very  greatly.  The  reduction  of  the  duty  on  raw 
sugar,  as  I  understand  it,  will  not  result  in  a  greater  profit  to  the 
sugar  trust,  but  will  result  in  a  reduction  of  the  price  of  refined 
sugar,  will  it  not? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Exactly.    That  is  the  point  I  tried  to  make  clear. 

Mr.  McClellan.  In  other  words,  the  reduction  will  not  profit  the 
sugar  trust,  as  some  people  seem  to  think? 

Mr.  Atkins.  No.  I  see  no  possible  way  in  which  the  refiners  of 
the  United  States  can  derive  any  direct  benefit  from  reduced  duties. 
They  would  only  benefit  indirectly  by  being  able  to  sell  their  refined 
sugars  at  a  lower  price,  and  by  increasing  their  trade. 

Mr.  McClellan.  In  other  words,  the  consumer  would  profit  by  the 
reduction? 

Mr.  Atkins.  The  consumer  would  profit  to  a  certain  extent  in  this 
case.  Cuba  expects  to  profit  by  the  action  taken  in  her  favor;  but 
she  would  not  profit  to  the  full  extent. 

Mr.  Robertson.  Did  you  not  say  a  little  while  ago,  in  answer  to  my 
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question,  that  the  introduction  of  free  Cuban  sugar  would  affect  the 
price  of  sugar,  as  it  was  controlled  by  Hamburg? 

Mr.  Atkins.  No,  sir;  I  stated  this  morning  that  anything  that  was 
done  to  relieve  Cuba  in  the  way  of  reducing  duties  would,  in  my  per- 
sonal opinion,  have  the  effect  of  at  once  starting  this  avalanche  of 
surplus  sugars  onto  the  United  States  market;  and  that  in  order  to 
get  something  for  their  surplus  stock,  they  would  further  reduce 
prices,  and  in  that  way  the  consumer  would  benefit  in  part  by  this 
reduction. 

Mr.  Tawney.  That  would  be  only  temporary,  though,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Atkins.  That  would  be  a  temporary  condition,  which  would  all 
be  cleared  up  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two. 

Mr.  Tawney.  The  consumer  would  be  benefited  more  if  the  duty 
was  taken  off  of  refined  sugar,  would  he  not? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Refined  sugar?  Are  you  speaking  of  sugars  from  all 
the  world  or  from  Cuba? 

Mr.  Tawnby.  From  all  the  world,  or  from  Cuba  either. 

Mr.  Atkins.  If  the  duty  was  taken  off  from  sugar  from  all  the  world 
the  result  would  be  that  inside  of  twenty-four  hours  the  price  of  raw 
sugar  would  drop  from  3£  cents  a  pound  to  1.81  cents  a  pound.  That 
would  mean  that  the  refiner  would  be  selling  his  refined  sugar  at  2.81 
cents. 

Mr.  Long.  Do  you  mean  that  the  price  would  drop  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  mean  in  the  United  States.  If  the  refiner  had  no 
duty  to  pay  upon  his  raw  sugar,  he  would  be  buying  to-day  at  1.81 
instead  of  3£  cents. 

Mr.  Long.  You  stated  that  Hamburg  fixes  the  price.  Do  you  refer 
to  the  price  of  raw  sugar  or  refined  sugar? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Hamburg  fixes  the  price  for  the  world  of  both  grades 
of  sugar,  because  Germany  is  the  largest  producing  country.  She 
produces  some  2,200,000  tons  of  sugar  annually,  and  consumes 
800,000. 

Mr.  Long.  Does  the  New  York  price  follow  the  Hamburg  price? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Since  the  admittance  of  so  many  free  sugars  here  the 
New  York  price  has  been  slightly  under  the  parity  of  the  Hamburg 
price.  Previous  to  that  time  it  was  slightly  above  the  parity,  and 
instead  of  importing  500,000  or  600,000  tons  of  beet  sugars  from 
Europe,  as  we  did  formerly,  we  imported  last  year  only  220,000  tons 
of  beet  sugars. 

Mr.  Long.  And  the  larger  the  amount  of  free  sugar  admitted  here 
the  lower  will  be  the  prices  brought  here,  as  compared  with  the  Ham- 
burg price?  - 

Mr.  Atkins.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Swanson.  Was  that  beet  sugar  refined,  or  was  all  of  it  raw? 

Mr.  Atkins.  When  it  reaches  the  consumer  it  is  all  refined. 

Mr.  Swanson.  I  mean  was  that  220,000  tons  of  beet  sugar  raw  or 
refined? 

Mr.  Atkins.  It  was  nearly  all  raw  sugar. 

Mr.  Swanson.  Nearly  all  raw  sugar? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Nearly  all  raw  sugar.  There  is  a  small  importation, 
but  very  small,  of  refined  sugar. 

Mr.  Long.  Did  I  understand  you  to  make  a  distinction,  a  while  ago, 
between  the  bond  value  and  the  bond  price  of  sugar? 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  make  a  distinction  between  the  duty-paid  value  and 
the  bond  price. 

Mr.  Long.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  bond  price  of  sugar? 
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Mr.  Atkins.  I  mean  the  bond  price;  the  duty-paid  price,  less  the 
duty. 

Mr.  McClellan.  The  price  in  bond,  in  other  words. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Mr.  Atkins,  in  this  country  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Company  expects  to  make  1  cent  a  pound  for  refining  sugar, 
does  it  not? 

Mr.  Atkins.  No,  not  to  make  it;  it  expects  to  maintain  a  margin  of 
that  amount. 

Mr.  Newlands.  I  mean  to  maintain  a  margin.  .What  is  the  mar- 
gin in  other  countries — European  countries? 

Mr.  Atkins.  The  European  countries  are  so  affected  by  taxes  and 
drawbacks  that  it  is  impossible  for  anybody  who  is  not  selling  on  the 
spot  to  tell  you  what  the  difference  is.  They  pay  one  drawback  on 
raw  sugar;  they  pay  another  drawback  on  refined  sugar;  they  tax  the 
refined  sugar  that  goes  to  the  consumer  for  the  benefit  of  the  raw 
sugar  that  is  exported ;  and  it  would  be  quite  impossible  for  me,  or,  I 
think,  for  anybody  else  in  the  sugar  trade,  to  answer  that  question 
intelligently. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Will  you  answer,  generally,  as  to  whether  it  is 
greater  or  less? 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  do  not  think  it  is  any  smaller,  sir.  There  is  not  the 
enormous  profit  per  pound  in  refining  sugar  in  this  country  that  is 
popularly  supposed.  I  was  president  and  manager  of  a  refinery  in 
Boston  for  some  ten  years  previous  to  the  formation  of  this  sugar 
trust.  At  the  time  Mr.  Oxnard  was  refining  sugar  in  New  York  I 
was  in  the  same  business  in  Boston.  We  both  came  into  this  combi- 
nation, parted  with  our  holdings,  and  (I  speak  for  myself,  and  I  think 
I  can  say  the  same  for  Mr.  Oxnard)  went  entirely  out  of  the  refining 
business.  At  that  time  it  was  costing  about  a  half  a  cent  a  pound  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  refining.  It  costs  very  little  less  at  the  present 
time;  and  you  can  see  that  if  the  margin,  as  maintained  at  present,  is 
only  90  cents  a  hundred  there  is  not  any  large  profit  in  the  refining 
business.  In  the  aggregate  it  amounts  to  a  good  deal;  but  the  profit 
per  pound  is  not  a  large  one. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  What  is  the  daily  capacity  of  these  sugar  refineries? 

Mr.  Atkins.  The  daily  capacity? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Yes. 

Mr.  Atkins.  Oh,  they  vary.  There  are  a  great  many  different 
houses,  you  know;  they  vary  in  capacity. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  From  the  smallest  to  the  highest? 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  think  the  largest  is  about  6,000  barrels;  is  it  not,  Mr. 
Kelly? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Six  thousand  barrels  a  day;  and  how  many  pounds 
are  there  in  a  barrel  of  sugar? 

Mr.  Atkins.  From  three  to  four  hundred,  according  to  whether  it 
is  dry  sugar  or  soft  sugar. 

Mr.  Tawney.  What  is  the  present  condition  of  the  laborers  out- 
side of  the  large  cities  in  Cuba?  Are  they  employed  or  are  they  gen- 
erally idle? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Under  normal  conditions,  sir,  the  labor  in  Cuba  is  not 
sufficient  to  go  around. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Then  if  the  duty  were  taken  off  of  sugar  it  would 
result,  would  it  not,  in  a  very  material  increase  in  the  development  of 
the  sugar  lands  and  sugar  production  there? 
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Mr.  Atkins.  Not  immediately.  Ton  have  got  to  import  the  labor 
there. 

Mr.  Tawnby.  Where  would  you  import  that  labor  from? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Principally  from  Spain.  Some  might  come  from  Italy, 
and  some  would  come  from  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Tawney.  From  the  Canary  Islands? 

Mr.  Atkins.  And  from  the  Canary  Islands,  in  some  quantity. 

Mr.  Tawnby.  And  from  China? 

Mr.  Atkins.  You  can  not  take  laborers  into  Cuba  from  China  under 
the  United  States  laws  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Tawnby.  The  United  States  laws  on  that  subject,  you  know, 
are  not  in  effect  in  Cuba. 

Mr.  Atkins.  They  are  now. 

Mr.  Tawnby.  I  know;  but  they  will  not  remain  in  effect  after 
Cuba  has  become  an  independent  government. 

Mr.  Atkins.  They  will  take  very  good  care  to  see  that  we  shall  not 
import  Chinese  labor  there. 

Mr.  Tawnby.  Would  there  not  be  very  little  labor  from  the  United 
States  that  could  be  utilized  there  in  the  production  of  sugar? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Not  very  much.  Some  Southern  labor,  perhaps,  could 
be  utilized ;  but  I  think  the  labor  would  principally  come  from  Europe, 
just  as  it  comes  from  Europe  to  the  United  States.  The  same  class  of 
people  would  go  into  Cuba.  There  is  no  better  class  of  immigration 
for  that  country,  to  my  mind,  than  the  people  from  the  north  of  Spain. 

Mr.  Metcalp.  No  American  labor  is  employed  in  sugar  production 
in  Hawaii.  The  labor  employed  is  Japanese,  Portuguese,  native,  and 
Chinese. 

Mr.  Atkins.  Exactly;  but  native  labor  is  employed  in  Cuba,  and 
Spanish  labor.  Many  of  the  Spaniards  who  are  employed  there  have 
been  there  for  a  good  many  years. 

The  Acting  Chairman  (Mr.  Dalzell).  If  there  is  nothing  further, 
Mr.  Atkins,  that  will  do.  There  are  other  gentlemen  waiting  to  be 
heard. 

Mr.  Atkins.  Before  I  go  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  have  answered 
so  many  questions  that  I  have  not  had  time  to  state  everything  I 
intended  to  state.  Among  other  things  I  intended  to  refer  to  one 
other  class  of  opposition  that  we  meet  in  Washington,  to  a  reduction 
of  the  duties  on  Cuban  sugars. 

Mr.  Long.  I  would  like  to  ask  one  question  just  there.  How  does 
your  co9t  of  labor  compare  with  the  cost  of  labor  in  Porto  Rico? 

Mr.  Atkins.  It  is  just  about  double  the  rate  of  Porto  Rico. 

Mr.  Long.  I  notice  that  in  an  article  in  the  North  American  Review 
you  say  it  is  eight  times  as  much  as  it  is  in  Java. 

Mr.  Atkins.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Long.  And  double  the  amount  that  it  is  in  the  beet-producing 
countries  of  Europe? 

Mr.  Atkins.  About  double  what  it  is  in  the  beet-producing  countries 
of  Europe.  It  is  more  than  double  the  wages  that  are  paid  in  Hungary, 
Bohemia,  and  Poland,  and  it  is  quite  double  the  wages  that  are  paid 
in  Germany.  The  standard  rate  in  Java  is  10  cents  a  day,  out  of  which 
laborers  feed  themselves.  The  second  competition  comes  from  the 
Sandwich  Islands.  They  have  sent  a  delegation  to  Washington  beg- 
ging that  no  concession  be  made  to  Cuban  sugars. 

I  have  here  the  report  to  its  stockholders  of  the  Ewa  plantation  for 
the  year  1900.    This  report  states  that  the  output  of  sugar  for  that 
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year  was  some  20,550  tons,  upon  which  they  made  a  net  profit  of 
$1,022,000.  The  capitalization  of  the  plant  was  five  millions  of  dol- 
lars. In  other  words,  there  was  a  net  profit  amounting  to  20  per  cent 
The  cost  of  production  was  $1.63  on  the  ship. 

Now,  Cuba  has  to  meet  that  competition.  When  they  come  to  the 
New  York  market,  those  sugars  sell  at  3£  cents  a  pound;  and  Cuba 
has  to  enter  and  pay  duty  under  the  Dingley  rate,  which  reduces  her 
price  to  $1.81  a  hundred  pounds,  or  1.81  cents  a  pound. 

There  is  the  report  of  another  stock  company,  which  I  regret  I  have 
not  with  me,  to  which  my  attention  was  called  yesterday.  I  think  it 
is  the  Hawaiian  Sugar  Company.     Am  I  right,  Mr.  Kelly? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Atkins.  That  report  shows  a  cost  on  board  the  ship  of  1 J  cents 
per  pound. 

Mr.  Mbtcalf.  For  what  year  was  that? 

Mr.  Atkins.  The  past  year,  I  believe — 1900.  The  report  I  have  here 
is  for  the  year  1900,  and  I  understand  the  other  report  is  for  the  same 
year.    Mr.  Kelly  has  it  in  his  office.    I  regret  I  have  not  it  with  me. 

Mr.  Mbtcalf.  Well,  they  have  not  paid  any  dividends. 

Mr.  Atkins.  Still  that  is  what  they  report.  The  probability  is  that 
they  will  pay  dividends  later  on. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  The  stock  has  dropped  from  a  hundred  and  odd  dol- 
lars down  to  a  very  low  figure. 

Mr.  Atkins.  In  regard  to  Porto  Rico,  there  is  also  opposition  coming 
from  that  direction.  They  do  not  want  any  reduction  made  to  Cuba ; 
but  the  lands  in  Porto  Rico  are  quite  as  good  as  the  lands  in  Cuba,  their 
cane  is  of  quite  as  good  a  quality,  the  juice  tests  as  high,  the  tonnage 
of  cane  per  acre  is  quite  as  high,  all  the  facilities  are  the  same,  and 
the  natural  lands  of  Porto  Rico  and  Cuba  may  be  considered  as  being 
upon  a  parity,  so  far  as  producing  is  concerned.  Porto  Rico  is  but 
little  farther  from  the  United  States.  The  freights  are  at  the  present 
time  higher,  because  everything  has  to  come  in  American  bottoms, 
while  Cuban  sugars  can  come  in  foreign  bottoms;  but  under  ordinary 
conditions  the  freights  are  practically  equal.  The  price  of  labor  there 
is  just  about  one-half  what  we  pay  in  Cuba;  and  still  these  gentlemen 
say  that  no  reduction  should  be  made  upon  Cuban  sugars. 

Mr.  Robertson.  What  are  the  possibilities  of  the  development  of 
the  sugar  industry  in  Porto  Rico  as  compared  with  the  possibilities 
in  Cuba? 

Mr.  Atkins.  The  percentage  of  increase,  sir,  is  perhaps  twice  as 
large,  but  the  island  is  very  small  indeed  and  very  thickly  popu- 
lated. In  the  past  they  have  produced  50,000  or  60,000  tons.  The 
estimated  crop  for  the  current  year  is  120,000  tons.  It  will  be,  per- 
haps, 100,000.  I  should  suppose,  from  the  best  authority  that  I  can 
get,  that  they  might  run  up  their  original  50,000  tons  to  200,000  or 
250,000  tons,  or  possibly  a  little  more. 

Mr.  Robertson.  It  could  not  go  beyond  that,  could  it? 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  do  not  say  that  it  could  not,  but  that,  in  my  judg- 
ment, it  would  not  be  likely  to  go  beyond  250,000  tons;  but  then  we 
must  remember,  in  answering  that  question,  that  in  1875,  when  the 
treaty  was  made  with  the  Sandwich  Islands,  we  were  assured  that 
they  had  reached  the  utmost  limit  of  their  capacity  in  sugar  produc- 
ing. They  produced  at  that  time  70,000  tons.  Since  then  they  have 
increased  their  production  to  upward  of  300,000  tons,  so  that  I  never 
dare  to  make  a  statement  that  the  producing  capacity  of  a  given 
country  has  reached  its  limit. 
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Mr.  Robertson.  Yes;  but  the  possibilities  of  raising  sugar,  of 
course,  are  restricted  in  Porto  Rico. 

Mr.  Atkins.  It  is  a  restricted  territory.  My  judgment  is  that  they 
would  not  be  likely  to  produce  more  than  250,000  tons,  which  is  a 
very  large  increase— five  times  as  much  as  their  crop  was  before 
annexation  took  place. 

Mr.  Robertson.  That  is  a  very  liberal  estimate? 

Mr.  Atkins.  A  very  liberal  estimate,  I  should  suppose,  and  a  very 
large  increase.  I  do  not  think  that  Cuba  would  begin  to  make  the 
same  percentage  of  increase.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  possible. 
They  have  not  the  labor.  It  will  take  many  years  for  them  to  get  it, 
and  the  development  in  Cuba  is  going  to  be  comparatively  slow. 

Mr.  Tawney.  On  what  theory  do  you  claim  that  we  are  under  any 
obligation  to  treat  Cuba  the  same  as  we  treat  Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico? 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  have  not  so  far  claimed  before  this  committee  that 
yon  are  under  any  obligation  at  all,  sir.  That  rests  with  your  own 
judgment. 

Mr.  Tawney.  That  was  the  inference  I  drew  from  your  remark  a 
moment  ago — that  we  ought  to  treftt  Cuba  the  same  as  we  treat  Porto 
Rico  and  Hawaii. 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  beg  your  pardon;  I  did  not  make  that  remark.  I 
think  you  inferred,  and  I  hope  your  judgment  will  be,  that  we  ought 
to  treat  Cuba  as  we  treat  these  other  possessions.  We  have  gone  in 
there  and  destroyed  what  government  there  was.  To  be  sure,  it  was 
not  what  would  be  called  a  good  government,  but  it  was  a  govern- 
ment. It  was  a  stable  government,  upon  which  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment could  call  for  the  protection  of  the  property  of  its  citizens. 
The  United  States  destroyed  that  government,  and  has  given  us  noth- 
ing in  return ;  but  it  has  annexed  the  Sandwich  Islands,  it  has  annexed 
Porto  Rico,  and  it  has  annexed  the  Philippine  Islands,  the  two  latter 
as  the  result  of  the  war. 

Mr.  Richardson.  How  has  our  action  affected  the  sales  of  Cuba  to 
Spain,  the  mother  country?  Are  you  selling  as  much  to  Spain  as  you 
sold  before? 

Mr.  Atkins.  No;  we  never  sold  very  much  to  Spain.  We  always 
traded  with  this  country.  But  the  point  is  this :  Through  the  annexa- 
tion of  these  other  territories  the  United  States  has  done  its  full  share 
in  stimulating  this  overproduction  of  sugar  that  is  taking  place  all 
over  the  world.  Thereby  we  have  brought  the  price  of  sugar  down  to 
a  point  where  Cuba  can  no  longer  produce,  and  if  we  throw  Cuba 
overboard  to-day  we  leave  her  in  absolute  ruin. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Do  you  say  we  destroyed  their  government? 

Mr.  Atkins.  We  drove  out  the  government  that  was  in  Cuba  before. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Well,  that  was  what  the  Cubans  were  trying  to  do 
and  could  not,  and  we  were  implored  to  intervene  to  aid  them  in 
accomplishing  what  they  could  not  do,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Atkins.  That  was  what  a  certain  class  of  Cubans  tried  to  do. 

Mr.  Tawney.  And  since  that  time  we  have  maintained  order  there 
at  our  own  expense,  have  we  not,  and  endeavored  to  aid  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  independent  government  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Cubans? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Undoubtedly  everything  that  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment could  do  to  maintain  order  and  to  improve  the  conditions  in 
Cuba  has  been  done.  It  has  been  done  very  well  indeed.  Every 
credit  is  due  to  the  Army  for  its  work  in  Cuba.  But  nothing  has 
been  done,  and  nothing  can  be  done  except  by  Congress,  to  alleviate 
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the  economic  condition  of  Cuba,  and  that  is  the  secret  of  the  whole 
thing.  Withdraw  your  troops  there,  leave  Cuba  in  its  present 
economic  conditions,  and  just  as  sure  as  the  sun  is  shining  there  will 
be  political  disturbances  and  political  troubles  that  will  make  further 
difficulties  for  the  United  States. 

Mr.  McClbllan.  Which  will  possibly  result  in  annexation,  and 
then  certainly  in  free  sugar. 

Mr.  Atkins.  Now,  in  considering  what  should  be  done  for  Cuba, 
you  know  my  committee  suggests  that  sugars  be  made  free.  In  con- 
sidering that  suggestion  I  want  to  ask  you  to  bear  in  mind  the  fact 
that  the  present  value  of  Cuban  sugar  to  her  planters  is  at  least  five- 
eighths  and  probably  nearer  three-quarters  of  a  cent  below  the  cost 
of  production.  In  figuring  any  percentage  of  reduction  of  the  Ding- 
ley  rates,  you  should  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  it  will  take  three- 
quarters  of  a  cent  to  give  the  Cuban  planters  what  it  costs  them  to 
produce  their  sugar,  without  allowing  for  any  profit  on  the  average 
cost  of  production. 

Mr.  Tawney.  What  market  do  you  claim  Cuba  has  lost  by  reason 
of  the  war? 

Mr.  Atkins.  We  have  not  lost  any  market,  but  we  have  lost  the 
possibility  of  selling  sugars  at  a  remunerative  price,  and  that  was 
brought  about  largely  by  the  course  of  the  United  States  in  stimulat- 
ing the  production  of  her  domestic  sugars.  In  speaking  of  domestic 
sugars  I  refer  not  only  to  domestic  sugars  of  the  United  States  proper, 
but  to  those  of  her  colonies.  Adding  that  to  the  same  stimulation, 
through  legislation,  in  Europe,  the  United  States  has  done  her  full 
share  toward  bringing  about  this  economic  crisis  in  the  sugar  markets 
of  the  world. 

Mr.  Tawney.  How  do  you  reconcile  that  statement  with  the  one 
contained  in  the  article  you  published  here  in  the  Cuban  census  (see 
Appendix,  Exhibit  A),  in  which  you  say  that  with  new  capital  and 
skill  the  average  cost  of  production  in  Cuba  can  be  reduced,  and  that 
with  either  free  sugars  or  a  uniform  rate  of  duty  in  the  United  States 
assessed  upon  all  sugars — a  countervailing  duty  to  offset  foreign  boun- 
ties always  being  maintained — (which  we  have  done),  she  can  hold  her 
own  and  recover  prestige  as  a  sugar-producing  country? 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  think  there  is  nothing  inconsistent  between  that  and 
what  I  have  stated  here  to-day.  I  have  said  that  under  any  normal 
conditions  of  the  market  (the  present  conditions  are  most  abnormal), 
with  absolute  free  trade  in  sugars  in  the  United  States,  Cuba  could 
hold  her  own  against  the  other  sugar-producing  countries. 

Mr.  Tawney.  But  all  you  ask  for  there  is  uniform  rates  of  duty. 

Mr.  Atkins.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Tawney.  And  the  maintenance  of  countervailing  duties? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Exactly.    You  have  no  uniform  rate  of  duty  now. 

Mr.  Tawney.  We  have  a  uniform  rate  of  duty  on  all  sugar  coming 
in  from  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  Atkins.  Yes;  but  you  have  made  foreign  countries  domestic 
countries  since  that  was  written,  or  about  the  time  it  was  written. 

Mr.  Tawney.  No;  not  since  it  was  written. 

Mr.  Atkins.  About  the  time  it  was  written;  since  the  war. 

Mr.  Tawney.  It  was  right  after  the  war.    This  was  written  in  1899. 

Mr.  Atkins.  The  statement  quoted  in  the  census  volume  is  a  reprint 
of  my  statement  submitted  to  Special  Commissioner  Robert  P.  Porter, 
and  will  be  found  in  the  appendix  to  Mr.  Porter's  report  issued  by  the 
Treasury  Department.  The  statement  was  made  October  25, 1898. 
(See  p.  28.) 
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Mr.  Tawnby.  This  is  the  census  of  1899. 

Mr.  Sw anson.  Mr.  Atkins,  if  annexation  of  Cuba  to  the  United 
States  is  desirable,  will  it  be  hastened  by  granting  reciprocal  arrange- 
ments at  this  time  or  denying  them,  do  you  think? 

Mr.  Atkins.  There  is  a  variety  of  opinion  about  that.  If  you  want 
to  bring  about  annexation  by  the  destruction  of  the  island  of  Cuba, 
1  think  it  could  be  done  by  refusing  to  give  Cuba  anything  at  all. 

Mr.  McK>J£LLAN.  It  would  virtually  be  starving  them  into  annex- 
ation. 

Mr.  Atkins.  If  you  start  a  fire  that  will  sweep  over  the  island  from 
one  end  to  the  other  and  leave  everything  in  ashes,  and  thus  make 
way  for  a  new  government,  new  capital,  and  a  new  set  of  people,  they 
will  become  prosperous  in  the  future.  But  it  is  a  most  severe  remedy ; 
it  is  a  remedy  that  I  am  sure  neither  Congress  nor  any  of  the  indi- 
viduals composing  this  committee  would  for  a  moment  contemplate. 
It  is  to  avoid  that  condition  of  things  that  we  are  urging  Congress  to 
take  some  action  that  will  relieve  Cuba  from  her  present  economic 
crisis. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  LOUIS  V.  PLAC&  OF  HABANA,  CUBA, 

Cuban  delegate  on  economic  affaire. 

The  Chairman.  Please  give  your  name,  residence,  and  occupation. 

Mr.  PlacA.  My  name  is  Louis  V.  Plac6;  I  am  a  merchant  of 
Habana. 

Gentlemen,  I  am  here  for  the  third  time  as  a  delegate  from  Cuba  on 
economic  affairs.  I  came  here  to  beg  you  gentlemen  to  help  Cuba  in 
the  present  situation  for  once  and  forever. 

We  are  a  country  producing  and  consuming  a  great  deal.  I  have 
been  for  years  a  student  of  Cuban  economic  questions  and  the  com- 
mercial advantages  that  both  countries,  the  United  States  and  Cuba, 
will  attain  by  coming  to  some  agreement.  The  moment  is  ripe  for 
such  agreement.  After  twenty-five  years  of  careful  study  and  look- 
ing over  your  trade  with  us  and  our  trade  with  you  I  have  come  to 
one  conclusion.  It  is  a  broad  conclusion,  and  it  is  that  the  only  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  of  the  commercial  relations  of  Cuba  with  the 
United  States  and  of  the  United  States  with  Cuba  is  free  trade 
between  both  countries. 

I  will  explain  to  you  my  reasons,  and  show  you  that  Cuba  will  never 
interfere  with  or  do  any  harm  to  the  interests  already  created  at  great 
cost  by  sugar  and  tobacco  producers  of  the  United  States. 

I  am  not  here  to  defend  only  the  interests  of  the  sugar  people  of 
Cuba.  My  sympathies  are  the  same  with  the  people  who  cultivate 
1,000  or  20,000  acres  and  the  ones  who  only  cultivate  1,  2,  or  4  acres. 
I  am  looking  after  the  interests  of  the  man  behind  the  plow  in  the 
island  of  Cuba,  whether  he  plants  or  cultivates  sugar,  or  tobacco,  or 
vegetables,  or  anything  else.  I  am  looking  out  for  the  welfare  of  my 
country,  and  the  welfare  of  my  country  depends  upon  its  being  com- 
mercially allied  with  your  country. 

I  am  not  against  beet  interests  or  anything  else.  I  wish  to  see  them 
producing  millions  of  tons.  The  day  that  they  produce  1,000,000  we 
will  produce  2,000,000,  and  that  day  you  will  consume  4,000,000,  or 
500,000  tons.  Therefore  you  will  be,  as  you  are  to-day,  looking  to 
other  markets  for  sugar.  Anything  we  can  produce  you  can  use,  and 
we  can  use  $100,000,000  of  your  products  per  year. 

At  this  moment  we  buy  from  $3,000,000  to  $4,000,000  worth  of  rice 
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annually,  of  which  we  only  bought  from  you  last  year  some  $75.  We 
import  from  $3,000,000  to  $4,000,000  worth  of  wine,  of  which  $2,000,000 
are  low-class  wines;  and  we  took  from  California  some—about  50  cents. 
We  are  importing  from  $6,000,000  to  $7,000,000  worth  of  cotton  goods, 
and  we  only  took  from  the  United  States  some  $500,000.  We  are  tak- 
ing from  the  United  States  less  and  less  every  day  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  competition  of  Europe  is  becoming  greater  and  greater  every 
day. 

Therefore  the  only  question  here  is  that  between  Cuba  and  the 
United  States  there  shall  be  coastwise  trade  and  nothing  else.  That 
is  a  matter  which,  of  course,  has  a  direct  effect  upon  your  merchant 
marine.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  between  3,000,000  and 
4,000,000  tons  will  move  between  one  country  and  the  other.  How 
much  does  the  American  get  of  that  amount?  One-quarter.  The 
American  tonnage  is  rapidly  disappearing  from  our  ports.  In  coast- 
wise trade  we  can  give  the  American  tonnage  $5,000,000  to  $7,000,000 
of  freight  in  the  direct  trade  between  the  United  States  and  Cuba. 
The  trade  must  be  a  coastwise  trade,  and  the  sooner  we  get  there  the 
better  for  all. 

Now  I  am  ready  for  your  questions,  gentlemen. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  had  free  trade  on  goods  coming  from  the 
United  States,  I  suppose  the  United  States  would  furnish  you  about 
all  you  would  use  in  Cuba,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  PlacA.  Very  nearly  all.  We  may  import  $4,000,000  or  $5,000,- 
000  or  $6,000,000  worth  of  fancy  articles  from  other  countries,  because 
we  are  a  badly  brought- up  country;  we  spend  a  great  deal  of  money. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  four,  five,  or  six  millions,  on  the  theory 
that  your  foreign  trade  amounts  to  how  much? 

Mr.  Plac6.  The  trade  between  the  two  countries  will  amount,  inside 
of  two  years,  to  $250,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  And  then  there  will  not  be  more  than  $4,000,000  or 
$5,000,000  left  for  other  countries? 

Mr.  PLAcfi.  Inward,  from  other  countries. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  how  do  you  get  your  revenues  if  you  have  all 
that  free? 

Mr.  Plac&  Six  months  ago,  when  the  prospect  for  sugar  was  2 
cents  per  pound,  we  sought  reciprocity  with  your  country  on  the  basis 
of  40  per  cent.  By  increasing  the  duty  on  foreign  products  entering 
Cuba  there  will  be  a  margin  for  both  countries  to  trade,  and  at  the 
same  time  our  custom-house  could  raise  between  fifteen  and  sixteen 
millions  per  year,  which  will  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
new  government.  We  are  now  in  such  a  position  that  if  something  is 
not  done  immediately  where  are  we  going  to  get  the  revenues?  What 
are  we  going  to  produce,  having  no  market  for  our  products,  and  if 
we  do  not  produce,  how  can  we  get  trade  and  get  revenues? 

The  Chairman.  You  are  willing  to  take  off  your  prohibitive  tariff 
on  tobacco,  I  suppose,  under  those  circumstances? 

Mr.  PLACis.  Yes;  if  free  trade  is  established.  You  can  consume 
all  the  tobacco  we  produce  without  doing  any  harm  to  your  country. 
You  can  consume  all  of  our  sugar,  and  we  will  get  from  you  all  that 
we  need  in  Cuba. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  that  we  could  consume  all  of  your 
sugar  if  you  had  free  trade? 

Mr.  PlacA.  You  would  consume  all  our  sugar;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  you  suppose  you  would  produce? 

Mr.  PlacIb.  We  would  produce  at  the  rate  of  150,000  tons  more 
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than  this  year,  increasing  from  year  to  year,  as  the  scarcity  of  popu- 
lation at  present  is  such  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  harvest  our  present 
crop  of  850,000  tons. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  if  there  was  a  demand  for  labor  there  you 
would  have  immigration. 

Mr.  PLACiL  We  need  another  million  inhabitants  before  we  will  get 
to  1,000,000  tons  of  sugar  over  what  we  will  produce  this  year  if  every- 
thing goes  all  right. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  the  sugar  land  is  now  used  for  the 
cultivation  of  sugar? 

Mr.  Plac£.  I  suppose  one-third  of  the  good  land  is  cultivated  in 
sugar. 

The  Chairman.  One-third  of  the  good  land,  you  say.  How  much 
of  all  the  sugar  land? 

Mr.  Place.  I  may  say  one-third  of  the  sugar  land  of  Cuba,  I  think; 
1  am  not  positive. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  free  trade  on  sugar  will  bar  out 
Louisiana  and  Texas  sugar? 

Mr.  PlacA.  Louisiana  can  supply  us  with  rice.  We  will  do  her 
some  harm,  probably  from  $200,000  to  $300,000  per  year  on  the  price  of 
sugar,  and  she  can  make  $2,000,000  or  more  out  of  her  rice  trade  with 
us,  as  we  consume  from  $3,000,000  to  $4,000,000  worth  of  rice  per  year. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  willing,  then,  that  Louisiana  and  Texas 
should  go  into  the  rice  business  and  discontinue  the  sugar  business? 

Mr.  Plac6.  No.  They  can  produce  sugar,  they  and  others,  and  they 
can  produce  rice.  There  is  sufficient  room  in  your  market  for  all  we 
can  now  produce. 

The  Chairman.  What  effect  do  you  suppose  that  will  have  on  the 
beet-sugar  production  of  such  States  as  Michigan,  which  is  not  very 
far  from  the  coast,  so  far  as  freights  are  concerned? 

Mr.  PiAClfc.  It  will  not  have  any.    They  can  produce  sugar  just  as 
cheap  as  we  can,  and  I  wish  they  would  produce  a  great  deal  of  it. 
'    The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  they  can  produce  beet  sugar  as 
cheaply  as  you  can? 

Mr.  Placr.  That  is  what  I  understand. 

The  Chairman.  If  they  can  do  that,  why  can  we  not  produce  our 
own  sugar  in  this  country  from  beets,  and  supply  our  own  people, 
instead  of  buying  it  in  Cuba? 

Mr.  Plac&.  If  you  do  that  we  will  not  be  in  a  position  to  buy  any- 
thing from  you,  because  if  we  produce  nothing  we  can  buy  nothing. 

The  Chairman.  Has  not  the  sugar  industry  in  Cuba  generally  been 
profitable? 

Mr.  Plac&  The  sugar  industry  in  Cuba  has  not  been  profitable  for 
a  great  many  years,  and  at  present  it  is  in  a  ruinous  condition. 
Almost  all  the  sugar  estates,  except  perhaps  10,  are  mortgaged  for 
more  than  their  value.  Every  sugar  estate  in  Cuba,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  10,  is  mortgaged  for  twice  its  value. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  think  it  has  not  been  profitable? 

Mr.  Plac6.  No,  sir;  it  has  not  been,  although  the  people  in  Cuba 
have  worked  very  hard  and  with  a  great  deal  of  courage. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  it  cease  to  be  profitable,  with  reference 
to  the  time  they  commenced  producing  so  much  beet  sugar? 

Mr.  PlacA.  It  was  before  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  up  to  the  time  of  the  production  of  beet 
sugar? 

Mr.  Plac&  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  And  the  difficulty  as  to  the  sugar  business  in  Cuba 
arises  from  the  enormous  quantity  of  beet  sugar  produced  in  Europe, 
does  it  not? 

Mr.  Plac&  Yes,  sir;  yes,  sir;  and  they  have  had  better  govern- 
ment, more  facilities,  and  more  help  than  we  have  had  in  Cuba  for 
the  last  twenty-five  or  thirty  years. 

The  Chairman.  And  of  course  that  difficulty  will  continue  unless 
we  have  a  large  tariff  against  that  sugar,  and  make  Cuban  sugar  free? 

Mr.  PlacIS.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  if  Cuban  sugar  is  free  it  will  make  Cuba 
prosperous? 

Mr.  PlacU.  Yes,  sir;  very  prosperous,  and  you  people  very  bappy. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Tawnby.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  a  question.  Upon 
what  do  you  base  your  conclusion  as  to  the  relative  benefit  to  Cuba 
and  the  United  States  of  free  trade?  Are  you  governed  at  all  by  our 
experience  when  you  had  free  sugar  into  the  United  States? 

Mr.  PlaciS.  The  amount  of  trade 

Mr.  Tawnby.  One  moment.  You  had  free  sugar  into  the  United 
States  for  five  years. 

Mr.  Plac£.  Oh,  no;  not  so  long  as  that.     I  wish  we  had  it. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Very  well;  it  was  from  1891  to  1894,  inclusive. 

Mr.  Plac&  Yes,  sir;  until  the  24th  of  July,  1894. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Now,  for  five  years,  from  1891  to  1895,  you  exported 
to  Spain  $24,750,000  worth  of  merchandise  annually. 

Mr.  Plac£.  And  to  the  United  States  we  exported  about  $82,000,000 
per  year. 

Mr.  Tawnby.  And  to  the  United  States  an  average  of  $17,400,000, 
annually,  according  to  the  statistics.    That  is  all. 

Mr.  Plac£.  Seventeen  million  dollars? 

Mr.  Tawnby.  Yes. 

Mr.  PlaciS.  During  one  year? 

Mr.  Tawney.  There  was  an  annual  average  of  imports  into  Cuba 
from  the  United  States  of  only  $17,400,000. 

Mr.  Plac£.  I  can  not  explain  those  figures.  You  must  mean 
imported. 

Mr.  Tawnby.  For  five  years,  from  1891  to  1895,  you  bought  from 
Spain  an  annual  average  of  $24,750,000? 

Mr.  PlacA.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Tawney.  And  you  bought  from  the  United  States  $17,400,000? 

Mr.  Plac£.  That  was  before  reciprocity. 

Mr.  Tawnby.  No;  that  was  during  reciprocity. 

Mr.  PlacA.  No;  excuse  me. 

Mr.  Tawney.  From  1891  to  1895? 

Mr.  PLAC&.  No;  excuse  me,  sir.  In  1891  we  bought  from  the 
United  States,  according  to  your  figures,  $23,000,000  to  $24,000,000. 
I  say  that  is  according  to  your  figures.  According  to  your  custom- 
house figures  they  were  cleared  for  one-half,  one-third,  and  many  of 
them  for  one-tenth  of  their  value.  The  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  Cuba  during  the  period  of  reciprocity  was  over  $40,000,000 
to  $45,000,000  per  year,  while  you  only  have  $23,000,000  or  $24,000,000. 

Mr.  Tawney.  That  is,  you  bought  from  us 

Mr.  Plac6  (interrupting).  Between  $40,000,000  and  $45,000,000. 

Mr.  Tawney.  From  1891  to  1895? 

Mr.  PLACi:,  Each  year;  yes,  sir — not  the  two  years;  each  year. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Each  year? 
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Mr.  PLACfe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tawnby.  Well,  the  statistics  do  not  show  that. 

Mr.  PlacA.  No,  sir;  how  can  they  do  it?  We  only  pay  1  per  cent 
on  machinery  in  Cuba,  and  machinery  worth  $10,000  was  not  carried 
in  your  custom-house  at  $10,000,  but  $2,000.  So  we  paid  duty  on 
12,000.    That  is  the  reason  the  statistics  can  not  be  right. 

Mr.  Mrtcalf.  How  do  you  do  it? 

Mr.  PlacA.  We  do  it  very  easily.  We  do  it  so  easily  that  you  can 
see  yourself  that  with  less  trade  to-day  than  we  had  six  or  seven  years 
ago,  still  our  custom-house  revenues  are  $15,000,000  to  $16,000,000 
per  year,  and  with  the  duties  charged  them  they  ought  to  have 
produced  $30,000,000,  although  the  customs  revenues  from  them  only 
amounted  to  $12,000,000.  No^,  you  will  find  out  how  the  papers 
were  made. 

Mr.  Mbtcalf.  What  are  you  purchasing  at  the  present  time  from 
Spain? 

Mr.  PLACis.  We  purchase  from  Spain  wine,  oil,  cotton  goods,  and 
shoes  in  very  large  quantities.  We  are  importing  from  Spain  to-day 
11,000,000  to  $1,100,000  per  month,  and  Spain  is  buying  from  us  from 
$25,000  to  $50,000  per  month. 

Mr.  METCAI.F.  What  are  you  importing  from  the  United  States? 

Mr.  PLACft.  We  are  importing  from  the  United  States  the  same 
things  as  we  were  importing  before. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  What  are  they? 

Mr.  PlacA.  Oats,  bran,  hay,  bacon,  lard — the  same  things  that  we 
imported  before.  The  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  have  not 
gained  any  ground  in  Cuba. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  That  is,  you  are  simply  taking  from  this  country 
what  you  can  not  purchase  from  other  countries? 

Mr.  PlacA.  Yes,  sir;  we  are  taking  the  money  we  get  from  you 
and  going  to  Europe  to  spend  it.  You  buy  seven-eighths  of  our  prod- 
acts,  and  we  buy  from  you  one-third  of  what  we  consume. 

Mr.  Robertson.  How  much  rice  do  you  consume  annually  in  Cuba? 

Mr.  PlacA.  We  consume  $3,000,000  per  year  now;  we  would  con- 
sume from  $4,000,000  to  $4,200,000  under  ordinary  circumstances. 

Mr.  Robertson.  Is  that  rice  the  food  of  the  common  people? 

Mr.  Plac&.  Yes,  sir;  of  everybody.  We  put  it  on  our  table  twice 
a  day. 

Mr.  Robertson.  What  is  the  quality  of  the  rice? 

Mr.  Plac6.  The  rice  is  a  very  poor  rice.  It  is  rice  from  Saigon,  from 
Calcutta,  and  the  East  Indies;  and  it  comes  to  us  through  Bremen, 
Hamburg,  Liverpool,  Havre,  and  Antwerp. 

Mr.  McClellan.  It  is  evidently  not  rice  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Plac6.  My  dear  sir,  I  wish  it  was;  because  Louisiana  rice  is 
magnificent.     [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  duty  on  rice? 

Mr.  PlacA.  The  duty  on  rice  to-day  is  $1  a  hundred  kilos. 

Mr.  Robertson.  I  would  like  to  get  at  this  question  a  little  further. 

Mr.  Plac&  I  am  at  your  service. 

Mr.  Robertson.  What  is  the  price,  per  pound,  of  the  rice  that 
you  import;  do  you  know? 

Mr.  Plac£.  The  duty  on  rice  is  one-half  cent  a  pound  to-day.  We 
pay  $1  on  a  hundred  kilos.  The  price  of  rice  in  Cuba  is  from  3£  to  5 
cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Robertson.  It  will  be  impossible  for  us,  in  Louisiana,  to  com- 
pete with  those  prices. 
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Mr.  Plag£.  No,  it  will  not  be  possible  with  the  duty  of  $1  a  hun- 
dred kilos.    The  duty  ought  to  be  raised  to  what  it  was  before. 

Mr.  Robertson.  That  is,  it  ought  to  be  free  for  us? 

Mr.  Plac£.  Yes;  although  T  understand  you  have  not  rice  enough 
to  supply  your  own  country. 

Mr.  Robertson.  Yes,  we  have.    We  are  exporting  rice  now. 

Mr.  PLACti.  To  Porto  Rioo? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Yes;  we  export  it  to  Porto  Rico  and  elsewhere. 

Mr.  PlacA.  Inside  of  two  years  you  will  supply  us  with  rice.  You 
have  no  rice  in  the  United  States  to-day  because  you  have  no  market. 

Mr.  Robertson.  Yes,  we  have;  but  we  can  not  compete  with  that 
market  on  account  of  the  price. 

Mr.  PLAC&.  You  can  as  soon  as  we  put  the  duty  on  rice  from  foreign 
countries  at  $3.40  a  hundred  kilos,  as  it  was  before. 

Mr.  Robertson.  You  are  going  to  put  a  prohibitive  duty  on  it, 
then,  which  is  another  thing.  We  do  not  know  what  you  are  going 
to  do. 

Mr.  Plac&.  That  was  the  duty  before  on  rice  from  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Did  the  system  of  undervaluation  which  you  stated 
obtained  from  1891  to  1895  with  respect  to  goods  coming  from  the 
United  States  apply  to  goods  coming  from  other  countries? 

Mr.  Place.  From  everywhere,  sir. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Then  the  ratio  as  to  the  difference  between  what  you 
bought  from  Spain  and  the  United  States  would  be  just  as  it  appears 
from  these  statistics,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  PLACic.  During  1891  and  1892  we  bought  much  more  from  the 
United  States  than  from  Spain,  but  Spain  was  free  of  duties,  so  there 
was  no  need  to  make  any  entries  for  those.  On  articles  imported 
from  the  United  States  we  had  to  pay  duties,  except  on  iron  and  some 
other  articles  that  were  on  the  free  list.  On  all  the  rest  we  had  to 
pay  duties.    Articles  imported  from  Spain  were  free  of  duties. 

Mr.  Tawney.  There  was  no  duty  on  articles  coming  into  Cuba  from 
Spain? 

Mr.  PLACfi.  No,  sir;  the  trade  from  Spain  to  Cuba  was  free,  and 
from  Cuba  to  Spain  it  was  prohibitive. 

Mr.  Tawney.  That  was  from  1891  to  1893? 

Mr.  Plac6.  Until  the  24th  of  July,  1894. 

Mr.  Tawney.  From  1891  to  1894? 

Mr.  PlacIs.  Yes,  sir. 


STATEMENT  OF  F.  B.  THUEBER,  OF  HEW  YOKE, 

President  of  the  United  States  Export  Association. 

Mr.  Thubber.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  interested  in  this  subject  pri- 
marily as  a  question  of  the  good  faith  of  the  United  States  toward 
Cuba;  second,  to  voice  the  interests  of  American  producers  and  manu- 
facturers, who,  under  proper  conditions,  would  find  a  very  valuable 
market  in  Cuba;  and  third,  in  the  interest  of  American  consumers  of 
sugar. 

For  many  years  I  was  one  of  the  largest  distributers  of  sugar  in 
the  United  States,  and  am  familiar  with  that  industry.  For  the  past 
five  years  I  have  been  president  of  the  United  States  Export  Associa- 
tion, whose  object  is  to  widen  the  market  for  American  products,  and 
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whose  membership  comprises  leading  houses  in  98  principal  lines  of 
industry,  situated  in  34  States. 

Daring  the  past  year  I  have  had  occasion  to  make  a  special  stndy 
of  the  tariff  relations  between  Cuba  and  the  United  States,  with  the 
result  of  arriving  at  the  belief  that  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest 
number  of  the  people  of  both  countries  will  be  subserved  by  placing 
Cuba,  so  far  as  our  tariff  relations  are  concerned,  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble in  the  same  basis  as  Porto  Rico  and  Hawaii;  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  Dingley  tariff  imposes  on  the  chief 
Cuban  products — sugar  and  tobacco — a  duty  amounting  to  about  100 
per  cent,  while  on  the  dutiable  products  of  all  other  countries 
imported  into  the  United  States  it  averages  about  50  per  cent.  This 
is  anomalous  in  itself,  and  is  rendered  still  more  so  by  our  changed 
relations  to  Cuba,  which  virtually  make  her  the  ward  of  the  nation. 

She  has  accepted  the  Piatt  amendment,  which  imposes  upon  her 
duties  and  obligations  which  prevent  her  from  making  advantageous 
treaties  with  other  countries,  and,  as  stated  by  President  Roosevelt, 
"Every  consideration  of  duty  and  interest  demands  that  Cuba  should 
have  liberal  treatment  at  our  hands. "  This  is  opposed  by  our  domestic 
beet  and  cane  sugar  interests,  who  have  been  making  enormous  profits 
under  the  excessive  protection  afforded  them  by  our  present  tariff. 
The  beet-sugar  interests  are  on  record,  over  their  own  signatures,  in 
a  letter  to  their  bankers,  to  the  effect  that  they  could  prosper  under 
absolute  free  trade,  and  it  is  estimated  by  good  authorities  that  in 
factories  favorably  situated  they  have  been  making  a  profit  of  about 
2  cents  a  pound,  with  a  lesser  margin  in  less  favored  localities.  This 
they  now  bring  forward  as  an  argument  why  concessions  should  not 
be  made  in  the  tariff  on  Cuban  products,  which  is  somewhat  like  argu- 
ing that  the  tariff  should  be  high  enough  to  make  the  growing  of 
bananas  under  glass  profitable. 

I  am  a  Republican  and  a  protectionist;  but  there  is  reason  in  all 
things,  and  I  believe  there  should  be  a  power  above  reasoning  pro- 
tectionists to  say  what  is  reasonable.  The  permanency  of  a  protect- 
ive tariff  will  largely  depend  on  this,  and  I  contend  that  it  is  short- 
sighted on  the  part  of  our  protected  industries  not  to  recognize  changed 
conditions,  and  that  unless  they  are  recognized  there  will  come  a 
ground  swell  of  public  opinion  which  will  go  to  extremes  on  the  other 
side  and  be  disastrous  to  all  of  our  industries.  This  was  the  view  of 
William  McKinley,  who  could  not  be  considered  an  enemy  of  Ameri- 
can industries. 

I  It  is  especially  shortsighted  on  the  part  of  our  domestic  sugar  growers 
not  to  be  willing  to  make  liberal  concessions  at  the  present  time  in 
the  tariff  on  Cuban  products.  There  is  an  influential  element  in  Cuba 
to-day  in  favor  of  annexation  to  the  United  States.  If  this  is  strength- 
ened by  disastrous  industrial  conditions  in  Cuba,  that  day  will  be 
hastened;  and  with  absolute  free  trade  between  Cuba  and  the  United 
States  our  beet-sugar  industries  would  be  in  the  position  of  that  man 
whose  "  last  state  was  worse  than  the  first,"  although  it  would  unques- 
tionably be  a  blessing  to  the  consumers  of  sugar  in  the  United  States 
&nd  our  fruit  growing,  canning,  and  preserving  industries,  which 
would  greatly  develop  and  prosper  with  cheap  sugar. 

The  representatives  of  the  beet-sugar  industry  have  industriously 
spread  the  report  that  the  demand  for  reciprocity  with  Cuba  was 
inspired  by  the  sugar  trust;  that  it  had  large  investments  in  Cuban 
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plantations,  and  hoped,  with  free  raw  sugar,  to  break  down  our 
domestic  sugar  interests.  I  have  made  diligent  inquiry  as  to  the 
truth  of  this,  and  can  not  find  that  there  is  any  truth  in  it,  except, 
possibly,  that  some  small  individual  stockholders  in  American  sugar 
refining  interests  also  own  small  amounts  of  stock  in  Cuban  sugar 
plantations;  but  these  same  individuals  are  much  more  largely  inter- 
ested in  Porto  Rico  and  Hawaii,  whose  sugar  comes  in  free  of  duty. 

I  am  in  no  way  interested  in  the  sugar  trust  and  am  not  disposed  to 
believe  that  the  human  nature  embodied  in  it  is  any  better  or  worse 
than  that  embodied  in  our  domestic  beet  and  cane  sugar  industries, 
but  it  has  certainly  been  less  greedy  in  its  margin  of  profit  than  our 
domestic  sugar  interests,  for  while  they  have  been  making  from  1£  to 
2  cents  a  pound  profit  on  sugar,  refining  interests  have  varied  from  a 
fourth  to  three-fourths  cent  a  pound  profit,  averaging  perhaps  one- 
half  since  the  formation  of  the  sugar  trust.  In  the  early  days  of  the 
sugar-refining  industry  the  difference  between  raw  and  refined  varied 
between  2  and  3  cents  per  pound.  Now  the  average  difference  is  per- 
haps 1  cent  a  pound,  with  an  actual  cost  in  the  process  of  perhaps 
half  a  cent  a  pound,  leaving  a  margin  for  profit  of  about  one-half. 
This  is  doubtless  the  reason  why  under  all  tariffs,  notably  the  McKin- 
ley,  the  Wilson,  and  the  present  Dingley  tariff,  our  sugar-refining 
industries  have  been  protected  by  a  differential  duty  on  refined  sugar 
of  perhaps  one-half  a  cent  per  pound ;  and  this,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, inures  as  much  to  the  protection  of  the  beet-sugar  interests  as 
it  does  to  our  refining  interests,  for  the  beet-sugar  manufacturers 
make  refined  sugar. 

Now,  as  to  what  concession  should  be  made  to  Cuba.  I  believe  it 
would  be  to  the  interest  of  the  Cubans,  of  American  flour  and  pro- 
vision interests,  of  American  fruit  canning  and  preserving  interests, 
and  of  all  American  consumers  of  sugar  if  what  the  Cubans  ask  could  be 
granted,  viz,  free  raw  sugar  and  one-half  the  present  duties  on  tobacco 
and  cigars.  But  if  in  your  wisdom  you  think  we  can  not  go  as  far 
as  that  at  this  time,  then  the  very  least  concession  which  should  be 
made  should  be  50  per  cent  on  all  her  products,  and  this,  it  should  be 
remembered,  would  still  leave  her  products  subject  to  a  duty  equal  to 
the  average  on  the  dutiable  products  received  by  us  from  all  other 
countries.  This  would  lower  by  one-half  the  high  tariff  wall  which 
we  have  erected  against  our  ward.  And  if  she,  in  return,  would  estab- 
lish a  tariff  averaging  50  per  cent  on  her  importations  she  could  recip- 
rocally reduce  that  one-half  on  her  importations  from  the  United 
States,  and  this  would  enable  her  merchants  to  buy  all  their  supplies 
in  the  United  States,  three-fifths  of  which  they  now  buy  in  Europe 

This  would  not  violate  the  "most-favored-nation"  clause  in  treaties 
with  other  countries,  because  no  country  could  offer  Cuba  such  induce- 
ments as  we  would  offer  her  by  such  an  arrangement.  It  would  still 
give  her  sufficient  revenue,  because  her  present  tariff,  established  by 
our  War  Department,  only  averages  about  25  per  cent.  American 
products  would  still  enter  the  Cuban  market  at  the  present  rate. 
Hence  we  would  get  the  trade,  and  a  large  and  increasing  trade, 
because  with  increased  purchasing  power  on  the  part  of  her  people 
Cuba  would  become  one  of  our  most  important  markets. 

Mr.  Mktcalf.  I  understand  you  to  say,  Mr.  Thurber,  that  you  are 
president  of  the  United  States  Export  Association? 

Mr.  Thurber.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mbtcalf.  Are  you  engaged  in  the  other  business? 

Mr.  Thurber.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Metcalf.  Are  you  connected  in  any  way  at  all  with  Mr.  Have- 
meyer? 

Mr.  THURBER.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Do  yon  receive  any  compensation  from  him? 

Mr.  Thurbrr.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Are  you  connected  in  any  way  with  Mr.  Atkins? 

Mr.  Thurber.  No,  sir;  not  in  any  way,  shape,  or  manner. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  You  have  been  sending  circulars  throughout  the 
country  on  this  question,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Thurber.  I  have,  sir. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  And  who  has  been  paying  for  the  sending  of  those 
circulars? 

Mr.  Thurbrr.  The  United  States  Export  Association  and  the  Na- 
tional Pure-Food  Society,  with  which  I  am  connected. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  And  they  authorized  you  to  take  this  matter  up  and 
to  send  those  circulars  out. 

Mr.  Thurber.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  By  resolution? 

Mr.  Thurber.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Of  the  board  of  directors? 

Mr.  Thurber.  The  United  States  Export  Association  has  done  so. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  When  was  that  resolution  passed?  Do  you  remember? 

Mr.  Thurber.  About  six  weeks  ago. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  That  is  all,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Mr.  Thurber.  Thank  you,  gentlemen. 

STATEMENT  OP  ME.  HUGH  KELLY,  OP  NEW  YORK  CITY, 

Sugar  merchant  and  planter  of  the  West  Indies. 

Mr.  Kelly.  May  it  please  the  chairman  and  the  committee,  my 
name  is  Hugh  Kelly,  of  New  York.  I  am  a  native  Americau;  a  mer- 
chant engaged  in  the  foreign  trade,  .and  incidentally  interested  in  one 
or  two  sugar  plantations  in  Cuba. 

The  chairman,  in  announcing,  this  morning,  the  object  of  this  meet- 
ing and  the  subject  for  discussion  here,  made  the  possibilities  of  the 
debate  so  broad  and  so  generous  that  it  is  easy  for  me,  favoring,  as  I 
do,  the  position  which  the  Cubans  take  at  this  time,  to  regard  the 
question  from  the  standpoint  of  an  American  citizen.  I  have  inter- 
ests in  Cuba ;  but  I  am  first,  in  the  discussion  of  this  question  (as  I  hope 
1  am  in  the  discussion  of  any  question  relating  to  the  general  good), 
an  American;  and  I  can  set  aside  any  interests  that  I  may  have  in 
Cuba  in  order  that  we  may  discuss  the  wider  and  the  better  interests 
of  our  own  people  ahead  of  any  other  interests  that  may  be  presented. 

If  you  want  me  to  satisfy  you  on  that  point,  I  will  tell  you  in  the 
beginning  that  I  am  interested  in  the  production  of  sugar  in  another 
island  of  the  West  Indies;  that  every  word  I  say  in  behalf  of  Cuba  or 
of  liberal  treatment  of  Cuba  is  a  nail  driven  into  the  coffin  of  that 
interest,  and  that  my  interests  in  that  other  island  are  far  larger  than 
they  are  in  Cuba. 

The  chairman  has  asked  us,  in  discussing  the  question,  to  consider 
the  recommendations  made  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Secretary  of  War  in  their  recent  messages,  in  the  light,  first,  of 
the  effect  upon  Cuba  which  reciprocal  relations  such  as  are  proposed 
'nil  have,  and,  second,  the  effect  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  thing  fairly  and  intelligently  I  pro- 
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pose  that  we  shall  consider  who  are  the  people  of  the  United  States 
who  are  interested  in  this  question. 

There  are,  first,  those  who  are  present  here  in  opposition  to  the 
scheme  proposed  by  the  Cuban  delegation,  who  ask  that  practically 
free-trade  relations,  so  far  as  sugar  is  concerned,  shall  be  established 
between  the  United  States  and  Cuba;  and  they  suggest  to  us  that  if 
we  will  grant  their  petition  in  that  regard  they  will  establish  such 
conditions  in  their  own  country  as  will  give  us  practically  the  control 
of  all  their  trade.  In  other  words,  Cuba  asks  us  to  buy  from  her  that 
she  may  buy  from  us;  and  she  tells  us,  in  all  good  faith,  that  she  can 
offer  us  trade  to  the  extent  of  $200,000,000  a  year  in  exchange  for  the 
trade  with  which  we  will  furnish  her. 

I  have  not  any  doubt  at  all  that  she  will  be  able  to  fulfill  that  prom- 
ise within  five  years.  Our  total  export  trade  at  the  present  time  is,  I 
think,  in  the  neighborhood  of  one  billion  five  hundred  millions  a  year. 
Cuba  says  to  us:  "If  you  will  put  us  in  position  to  trade  with  you 
exclusively,  we  offer  you  more  than  one-tenth  of  your  entire  foreign 
trade."  Cuba  is  a  little  island  at  our  very  door,  and,  under  the  con- 
ditions existing  at  the  present  time,  she  merits  such  relations  between 
us  and  herself  as  exist  between  the  States  of  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York,  for  example. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  the  closer  the  trade  relations 
between  two  countries,  without  trammels  of  any  kind,  the  greater  the 
opportunities  for  success  and  for  enrichment  on  both  sides.  I  think 
if  any  such  condition  as  exists  between  Cuba  and  the  United  States 
to-day  existed  between  the  States  of  New  York  and  Illinois,  neither 
of  those  States  would  have  progressed  as  they  have  done. 

We  are  asked  to  consider  the  people  of  the  United  States  with  ref- 
erence to  this  question.  Let  us,  then,  ask  who  are  the  people  of  the 
United  States  concerned? 

First,  there  are  those  immediately  concerned  with  the  production 
of  beet  sugar  in  this  country.  Upon  the  hypothesis  that  one  million 
and  a  half  of  people  in  Cuba  have  in  one  year  produced  1,000,000  tons 
of  sugar,  and  upon  the  statistics  that  during  the  year  1901  the  United 
States  produced  70,000  tons  of  beet  sugar,  it  is  fair  to  presume  that 
105,000  people  in  the  United  States  are  interested  in  the  production 
of  beet  sugar  in  this  country.  I  am  willing  to  concede,  even,  that 
twice  that  number  are  so  interested — in  other  words,  that  twice  the 
number  of  people  are  actually  engaged  at  this  time  in  the  beet-sugar 
business  in  this  country  who  would  be  so  engaged  if  the  per  capita 
relationship  between  production  and  population  prevailed. 

There  are,  then,  105,000  people  directly  interested  in  the  produc- 
tion of  beet  sugar  in  the  United  States,  out  of  a  population  of  18,000,- 
000,  or  thirteen  one-hundredths  of  1  per  cent.  One-seventh  of  1  per 
cent  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  were  last  year  engaged  and 
actively  interested  in  the  production  of  sugar.  Ninety-nine  and  five- 
tenths  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  interested  in  other  mat- 
ters which  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  this  question;  and  I  am  going 
to  ask  this  honorable  committee  to  consider  the  interests  which  the 
99  per  cent  have  ao  against  the  1  per  cent. 

If  we  concede  that  the  production  of  beet  sugar  in  this  country  for 
the  coming  year  will  be  150,000  tons  (which  is  all,  I  think,  that  is 
claimed  for  it),  then  twenty -eight  one-hundredths  of  1  per  cent  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  will  be  engaged  in  the  beet-sugar  busi- 
ness, as  against  99f  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  United  States 
engaged  in  other  producing  interests. 
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Cuba  has  said  that  she  will  offer  us  $200,000,000  of  business  a  year. 
I  have  not  any  doubt  whatever  that  Cuba  can  do  that.  The  prospect 
of  what  Cuba  can  do  in  the  way  of  trade  with  the  United  States  in  the 
growth  of  the  sugar  business  alone  has  been  put  into  concrete  shape 
at  a  recent  time,  and  it  shows  that  we  may  expect  within  the  next  five 
Tears,  if  the  relations  which  Cuba  suggests  between  this  country  and 
herself  are  carried  out,  a  business  of  about  $125,000,000  in  the  develop- 
ment of  her  sugar  business  alone. 

I  am  not  afraid  of,  nor  do  I  look  with  any  fear  upon,  the  prospect 
of  the  sugar  business  in  Cuba  amounting  to  2,500,000  tons  a  year. 
It  will  mean  very  largely  increased  consumption  of  sugar  in  this  coun- 
try, a  very  large  saving  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  for  sugar, 
a  very  large  increase  in  collateral  manufacturing  interests  (which  will 
mean  the  employment  of  a  great  deal  more  labor  than  is  now  employed 
in  lines  collateral  to  the  sugar  business),  and  in  general  a  very  largely 
increased  benefit  to  all  of  our  American  manufacturing  interests. 

Questions  have  been  propounded  here  to-dav  as  to  tne  cost  of  labor 
in  the  production  of  sugar  throughout  the  world.  From  figures  which 
I  have  at  hand,  which  are  the  result  of  visits  to  various  sugar-produc- 
ing countries,  I  am  able  to  tell  this  honorable  committee  that  at  the 
E resent  time  the  cost  of  what  we  term  the  unskilled  or  roustabout 
ibor  engaged  in  the  production  of  sugar  in  Cuba  is  from  90  cents  to 
$1.10  United  States  gold  per  day — that  is,  in  my  experience. 

Inquiry  made  two  years  ago  in  Louisiana  by  myself,  standing  in 
the  fields  there,  developed  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  the  same  class  of 
unskilled  labor  is  from  60  to  75  cents  per  day. 

The  question  has  been  asked  what  labor  in  the  West  was  worth;  and 
I  have  answered,  in  a  general  way,  that  it  is  not  any  higher  than  the 
price  paid  for  labor  in  Cuba,  and  probably  not  so  high.  From  wages 
paid  in  this  country  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  from  engagements 
made  by  contracting  parties,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  farm  labor  in  the 
West  costs  about  $15  a  month  and  found,  which  would  probably  make 
it  cost  the  farmer  in  the  neighborhood  of  80  to  90  cents  a  day,  or 
about  the  same  as  the  Cuban  farmer  pays  for  his  labor. 

The  cost  of  producing  sugars  in  Cuba  and  in  the  various  producing 
countries  has  been  inquired  into;  and  I  want  to  make  some  statements 
to-day  based  upon  facts,  and  not  upon  hearsay. 

An  inquiry  into  the  cost  of  producing  sugar  in  Cuba  for  the  last  ten 
or  twelve  years  shows  that  at  all  times  up  to  the  American  occupation 
of  Cuba — and  this  account  includes  the  period  from  the  year  1888  to 
the  year  1895 — the  business  of  manufacturing  sugar  in  Cuba  was  a 

Srofitable  one.  At  all  times  since  the  close  of  the  war  in  Cuba  and 
own  to  the  present  time,  the  business  of  manufacturing  sugar  has  been 
an  unprofitable  one.  There  is  no  relationship  whatever  between  the 
occupation  of  Cuba  and  the  beginning  of  an  unprofitable  period  in  the 
manufacture  of  sugar,  however. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  How  do  you  reconcile  your  statement  with  that  of 
Mr.  Atkins,  which  was  that  last  year  was  a  very  profitable  year  with 
him? 

Sir.  Kelly.  I  do  not  know  what  the  conditions  were  with  Mr. 
Atkins,  but  1  know  that  in  the  year  1901  it  cost  2.16  cents  to  make  a 
pound  of  sugar  in  Cuba  at  an  establishment  with  which  I  am  con- 
nected, and  the  net  proceeds  of  that  pound  of  sugar  in  the  United 
States  were  2.02  cents  per  pound.     I  do  not  know  what  Mr.  Atkins's 
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circumstances  were;  they  may  have  been  especially  good;  but  I  know 
this  from  my  own  experience. 

Mr.  Swanson.  Those  figures  have  been  gotten  from  actual  experi- 
ence? 

Mr.  Kelly.  From  my  own  experience  in  the  business;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Long.  How  about  Mr.  Atkins's  figures? 

Mr.  McClellan.  Mr.  Atkins  made  the  statement  that  he  was  pos- 
sibly an  exception,  as  he  owned  his  own  railroad  and  chartered  his 
own  ships. 

Mr.  Swanson.  You  will  print  that  statement  with  your  remarks, 
will  you  not? 

Mr.  Kelly.  How  is  that,  sir? 

Mr.  Swanson.  These  figures  will  be  printed  with  your  remarks, 
will  they  not? 

Mr.  Ivelly.  I  have  no  objection  to  their  being  printed.  I  have  no 
record  at  all  to  leave  behind  me. 

With  reference  to  the  expansion  of  American  trade  in  Cuba,  I  want 
to  say  that  there  is  not  a  single  thing  employed  in  the  equipment  of 
a  sugar  house  in  Cuba  to-day,  either  in  the  line  of  transportation,  in 
the  line  of  manufacture,  or  in  the  line  of  supplies,  that  will  not  go 
from  the  United  States;  and  an  increase  in  the  sugar-producing  capac- 
ity of  Cuba  within  the  next  five  or  six  years  bv,  say,  enough  to  make 
her  output  2, 500,000  tons  per  year  will  result  in  new  trade  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  the  extent  of  something  like  $124,000,000. 

Tnere  is  not  an  item  in  that  whole  amount  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  can  not  furnish.  We  produce  everything  in  this 
country  which  goes  to  the  equipment  of  a  sugar  house,  and  of  a  rail- 
road, including  cars  and  locomotives,  and  such  supplies  as  oil,  tools, 
and  machinery  of  every  kind;  and  there  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why, 
with  generous  treatment  of  this  sugar  question  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  we  should  not  have  every  dollar's  worth  of  tnat  trade. 
In  fact,  we  have  the  assertion  of  these  gentlemen  from  Cuba  that  that 
trade  will  be  ours;  that  they  will  give  it  to  us;  and  for  that  reason  I 
strongly  urge,  not  in  behalf  of  Cuba,  because  I  am  in  favor  of  Cuba 
second,  but  in  behalf  of  our  own  laboring  people  (and  I  am  the  son  of 
a  laboring  man  mvself),  that  the  most  liberal  tr^tment  be  accorded 
Cuba  in  the  consideration  of  this  question. 

We  have  been  told  that  beet  sugars  can  be  produced  in  this  country 
at  contain  figures.  At  an  interview  in  my  oflice  less  than  three  weeks 
ago  I  was  informed  by  a  large  producer  of  beet  3ugar  in  this  country 
that  they  were  prepared  for  this  agitation;  that  they  had  made  up  their 
minds  some  time  since  that  it  must  come;  and  he  told  me,  with  all  the 
frankness  in  the  world,  knowing  the  position  that  I  hold  on  this  sub- 
ject, that  he  was  delivering  granulated  sugar — which  is  the  refined 
sugar  of  commerce  in  this  country — at  his  door  at  3  cents  a  pound, 
and  he  proposed  next  year  to  deliver  it  at  2.85  cents  per  pound.  And 
for  the  information  of  the  gentlemen  who  are  engaged  in  that  business 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  that  gentleman  was  Bishop  Cutler, 
the  president  of  the  Utah  Sugar  Company,  of  Lehigh,  Utah. 

Under  certain  conditions,  gentlemen,  the  cost  of  producing  sugar  the 
world  over,  outside  of  the  beet  interests  of  the  United  States,  is  in  the 
neighborhood  of  2£  cents  a  pound.  That  is  the  normal  cost  of  produc- 
ing sugar  under  normal  conditions. 

We  have  always  believed  that  Europe  set  the  pace  for  us  in  the  mat- 
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ter  of  producing  sugar.  Europe  sets  the  pace  to-day;  but  sugars  are 
not  being  produced  in  Europe  to-day  under  normal  conditions.  Even 
the  bounty,  which  has  exerted  such  an  influence  in  the  distribution  of 
European  sugars  for  years  past,  has  outlived  its  usefulness  so  far  as  the 
bounty  itself  could  stimulate  the  production  of  sugars  in  Europe. 
To-day  they  have  to  supplement  the  bounty  with  a  cartel — one  of  the 
most  iniquitous  combinations  that  has  ever  been  foisted  upon  a  people; 
and  to-day  the  sugar  consumer  in  Germany  is  being  compelled  to  stand 
the  cost  of  providing  the  whole  world,  so  far  as  Germany  and  Austria 
cm  reach  out  throughout  the  world,  with  cheap  sugars. 

You  may  eat  German  and  Austrian  sugars  in  England  at  less  than  2 
cents  per  pound,  but  you  must  pay  8  cents  per  pound  for  those  sugars 
in  Germany.      You  may  eat  French  sugar  in  England  for  2  cents 

fer  pound,  but  you  must  pay  10  cents  per  pound  for  that  sugar  in 
ranee. 

No  9uch  condition  as  that  prevails  in  the  United  States.  Upon  an 
investigation,  made  within  a  day  or  two,  I  discovered  that  more  than 
three-fourths  of  the  sugar  produced  throughout  the  world  is  produced 
under  conditions  somewhat  similar  to  those  I  have  described.  There 
is  either  a  bounty,  supplemented  by  a  cartel,  or  there  is  a  prohibitive- 
duty,  or  there  are  other  conditions  or  combinations  which  make  it 
possible  for  countries  to  protect  themselves  against  the  outside  world 
in  the  matter  of  sugar. 

But  Cuba  has  nobody  to  look  to  but  the  United  States;  and  Cuba 
asks  you  to  take  her  into  vour  economic  system,  to  make  her  your 
ward  in  fact  as  she  is  indeed  to-day,  because  you  have  limited  her 
treaty-making  powers  with  any  other  country.  Cuba  can  not  go  out 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  to-day  and  ask  England  or  France  or  Ger- 
many or  Italy  or  anybody  else  to  take  her  in.  She  is  not  at  liberty  to 
make  a  treaty  of  commerce  of  any  kind  with  those  countries.  She 
comes  before  you  to-day  saying,  "You  have  tied  me  hand  and  foot; 
treat  me  at  least  as  I  think  I  ought  to  be  treated,  as  common  justice 
demands  that  I  should  be  treated,  and  let  me  show  you  how  I  can  in 
return  reauite  you  for  treating  me  as  liberally  as  I  believe  1  ought  to 
be  treated.  Make  my  trade  yours,  and  I  will  make  your  trade  mine 
in  return." 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  allude  to  the  Piatt  amendment  when  you 
say  that  she  is  not  at  liberty  to  make  a  commercial  treaty  with  any 
other  country  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  believe  that  that  would  cover  or  prohibit 
a  commercial  treaty  with  any  country  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  do.  1  think  the  treaty -making  power  and  the  debt- 
creatingpower  of  Cuba  are  absolutely  limited  by  the  Piatt  amendment. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  so  understand  the  force  of  the  Piatt 
amendment. 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  would  not  presume  to  discuss  the  question  with  the 
Chairman,  but  I  think  that  is  the  understanding  generally  in  Cuba  as 
well  as  here. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  discussing  it,  you  know;  I  was  simply 
giving  vou  my  own  ideas  about  it. 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  would  not  presume  to  discuss  it  with  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  Robertson.  You  stated  a  little  while  ago,  Mr.  Kelly,  that  you 
were  interested  in  sugar  in  some  other  island,  I  believe? 
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Mr.  Kelly.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robertson.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  the  Republic  of  Santo  Domingo,  in  the  West 
Indies,  immediately  adjoining  Cuba,  lying  between  Cuba  and  Porto 
Rico. 

Mr.  Robertson.  You  say  that  by  taking  the  position  you  do,  you 
drive  a  nail  into  the  coffin  of  your  interests  in  the  sugar  industry  in 
that  island  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  have  done  so,  sir. 

Mr.  Robertson.  What  would  be  the  difference  between  the  sugar 
industry  in  the  United  States  and  the  sugar  industry  in  Santo  Domingo  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  In  the  result? 

Mr.  Robertson.  If  it  will  kill  the  sugar  industry  in  Santo  Domingo, 
what  will  be  the  effect  of  it  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Why,  the  United  States  will  not  have  a  duty  of  $1.68 
per  100  pounds  to  pay,  while  Santo  Domingo  will.  The  difference 
will  be  just  1.7  cents  per  pound.  That  difference  will  kill  the  business 
in  Santo  Domingo. 

Mr.  Robertson.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  it  in  Louisiana? 

Mr.  Kelly.  To-day,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  I  may  say  without  fear 
of  contradiction  that  the  larger  proportion  of  the  sugar  houses  in 
Louisiana  are  refineries.  They  are  producing  and  delivering  at  their 
doors  and  distributing  the  finished  product  for  consumption.  They 
are  not  of  the  type  of  houses  of  which  we  are  speaking  in  Cuba  or  in 
Santo  Domingo.  They  are  not  engaged  in  that  business.  The  Cuban 
committee  does  not  propose  that  it  shall  bring  to  the  United  States 
sugars  which  are  the  sugars  of  commerce  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Robertson.  A  good  many  of  them  have  large  factories,  mak- 
ing sugars  that  are  afterwards  refined  by  the  trust. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Which  are  those,  please — in  Louisiana? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kelly.  There  are  something  like  275  sugar  houses  in  the  State 
of  Louisiana;  and,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  excuse  whatever  for  the 
existence  of  more  than  25  or  30  of  them.     I  say  that  with  all  frankness. 

Mr.  Robertson.  That  is  your  opinion? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  my  opinion;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robertson.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  another  thing. 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  do  not  mean  that  because  of  their  production,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  Robertson.  In  making  your  calculation  a  little  while  ago  as  to 
the  number  of  people  engaged  in  sugar  cultivation  and  production  in 
the  United  States,  you  only  included  the  beet-sugar  industry — did 
you  not? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  right;  because  that  is  the  one  that  is  held  up 
most  prominently,  sir. 

Mr.  Robertson.  Yes;  but  you  must  understand  that  we  produce 
twice  as  much  sugar  in  Louisiana  as  the  beet-sugar  people  produce. 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  do,  sir;  but  you  are  not  looking  forward  to  any  in- 
crease in  Louisiana? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Yes;  we  are,  sir — entirely  and  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Well,  sir,  in  the  year  1861  the  State  of  Louisiana  pro- 
duced 235,000  tons  of  sugar.  The  average  production  of  sugar  in  the 
State  of  Louisiana  for  the  last  ten  years  has  been  216,000  tons  per 

num.     Forty  years  have  tended  to  produce  an  average  crop  in  Loui- 
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siana  of  19,000  tons  less  than  she  produced  in  1861.     It  would  appear 
to  me,  therefore,  that  the  limit  has  been  reached  in  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Robertson.  In  1861  she  produced  none;  but  I  am  not  going  to 
ar^ue  that  question,  Mr.  Chairman. 

bEVERAL  Members.  That  can  not  be  right. 

The  Chairman.  Let  him  correct  that,  Mr.  Robertson.  What  did 
you  mean  to  say  about  the  production  of  sugar,  Mr.  Kelly? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  say  that  the  output  of  sugar  in  Louisiana  in  1861  was 
235,586  tons.  The  average  output  of  sugar  in  Louisiana  for  the  last 
tenyears  was  216,779  tons  per  annum. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  235,000  in  1861,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Two  hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand  five  hundred 
and  eighty -six  tons  was  the  output  in  Louisiana  for  the  year  1861. 
Forty  years  later  (taking  the  last  ten  years,  which  have  been  ten  years 
of  the  highest  production  in  all  her  history)  she  has  put  out  an  average 
of  216,779  tons  per  annum.  So  that  a<f ter  forty  years  her  output  is 
19,000  tons  per  annum  less  than  it  was  in  1861;  and  I  hold  that  the 
limit  of  production  must  have  been  reached  in  Louisiana  if  that  is  the 
case. 

Mr.  Robertson.  What  would  be  the  effect  on  that  production  of 
free  sugar  in  Cuba? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  can  only  answer  that  question  by  making  another 
statement.  The  people  making  up  the  Gramercy  Sugar  Company  in 
Louisiana  have  recently  gone  to  Cuba  and  bought  a  very  large  prop- 
erty and  paid  a  very  handsome  figure  for  it,  intending  to  hitch  it  up 
with  their  property;  and  they  propose  to  refine  Cuban  sugars  in 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  Robertson.  Well,  that  company  belongs  to  the  sugar  trust  and 
Mr.  Havemeyer,  or  is  connected  with  them  in  some  way.^ 

Mr.  Kelly.  In  no  way,  whatever,  sir;  I  think  1  can  safely  make 
that  assertion.  I  do  not  know  Mr.  Havemeyer — that  is,  I  do  not  know 
him  intimately.  I  do  not  own  a  share  of  American  bugar  Refining 
Company's  stock,  or  any  other  stock  that  is  in  any  way  related  with 
this  question;  and  I  tell  you  that  Mr.  Havemeyer 

Mr.  Robertson.  I  am  not  speaking  of  that;  I  am  talking  about  the 
Gramercy  Sugar  Company. 

Mr.  Kelly.  You  have  made  the  statement  that  Mr.  Havemeyer  is 
connected  with  that  companv. 

Mr.  Robertson.  I  say  I  do  not  know;  but  probably  so. 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  want  to  say  that  I  do  not  think  he  is.  The  head  of 
that  establishment  is  Mr.  Spellman,  of  New  Orleans;  and  I  think  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad  is  oehind  the  enterprise. 

Mr.  Robertson.  That  is  it — the  Illinois  Central  Railroad. 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Havemeyer  has  anything  to  do 
with  it. 

Mr.  Robertson.  I  want  to  get  back  to  what  I  first  said.    In  making 
your  calculation  as  to  the  number  of  people  employed  in  the  produc 
tion  of  sugar  in  this  country  you  only  referred  to  beet  sugar,  did 
you  not  t 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  was  all,  sir. 

Mr.  Robertson.  I  want  to  state  to  you  right  here  that  there  are  five 
hundred  thousand  people  in  the  State  of  Louisiana  who  are  dependent, 
directly  and  indirectly,  upon  that  industry,  and  there  are  $100,000,000 
of  capital  invested  in  it  in  that  State. 
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Mr.  Kelly.  I  accept  that  statement,  and  tell  you  that  with  all 
that  there  are  less  than  1  per  cent  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
interested  in  the  business. 

Mr.  Robertson.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question:  How  many  tons 
per  acre  do  you  produce  in  Cuba? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Do  you  mean  how  many  tons  of  sugar  or  of  cane? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Of  cane. 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  think  the  average  will  be  20  tons  per  acre,  sir. 

Mr.  Robertson.  How  many  acres  can  one  man  cultivate  and  attend 
to,  growing  there,  as  it  does,  without  much  cultivation! 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  can  not  answer  that  question,  sir. 

Mr.  Robertson.  You  do  not  know  f 

Mr.  Kelly.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robertson.  Could  you  get  that  information? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  think  possibly  I  could  get  it;  yes. 

Mr.  Robertson.  I  would  like  very  much  to  have  it  How  many 
acres  have  you  there  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  The  Santa  Teresa  Sugar  Company,  with  which  I  am 
connected,  has  altogether  about  9,000  acres  of  lana,  of  which  less  than 
4,000  are  under  cultivation. 

Mr.  Robertson.  How  many  laborers  does  it  take  to  cultivate  that 
amount  of  land  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  am  not  very  familiar  with  the  accounts,  because  my 
business  is  at  this  end  and  not  at  the  other.  I  am  not  in  close  rela- 
tions with  the  business  in  that  sense;  but  I  should  say  that  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  a  thousand  to  twelve  hundred  men  are  dependent  upon  that 
place. 

Mr.  Robertson.  You  refer  to  men  who  actually  work  on  the  place? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes;  men  and  boys  working  on  the  place. 

Mr.  Robertson.  It  takes  that  many  to  cultivate  that  land,  does  it? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robertson.  That  is  about  one  man  to  4  acres. 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  think  there  are  about  a  thousand  families  dependent 
on  that  place. 

Mr.  Robertson.  How  many  are  there  actually  engaged  in  the 
cultivation? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  should  say  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  thousand  men. 

Mr.  Robertson.  How  many  acres? 

Mr.  Kelly.  A  little  less  than  4,000. 

Mr.  Robertson.  Each  man,  then,  could  attend  to  about  4  or  5  acres  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Well,  I  do  not  like  to  make  that  statement  specifically, 
because  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  working  of  that  part  of  the 
business. 

Mr.  Robertson.  I  would  like  you  to  get  that  information,  if  you  can. 

Mr.  Kelly.  If  it  is  important  to  have  it  I  can  get  it  for  you,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  Robertson.  How  much  sugar  a  ton  do  you  get  from  your  cane  ? 
•  Mr.  Kelly.  Generally  we  calculate  it  at  10  per  cent,  sir;  10  pounds 
of  sugar  from  a  hundred  pounds  of  cane,  in  the  proportion  of  about  9 
pounds  of  first  sugar  and  1  pound  of  second  sugar. 

Mr.  Robertson.  How  much  would  that  be  per  ton  of  all  grades  of 
sugar? 

Mr.  Kelly.  How  much  value? 
*  Mr.  Robertson.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Kelly.  Per  ton  of  cane? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Yes;  what  will  it  sell  for? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Two  hundred  pounds  of  sugar  to-day  are  worth,  to  the 
planter  in  Cuba,  not  much  over  a  cent  ana  three-tenths  per  pound,  or 
a  cent  and  four-tenths  at  the  outside,  which  would  mean  about  $2.80, 
sir. 

Mr.  Robertson.  Do  you  mean,  by  a  ton  our  ton  of  2,000  pounds? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  making  all  my  calculations 
upon  the  basis  of  2,000  pounds;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robertson.  All  right;  thankyou,  sir. 

Mr.  Swanson.  Have  you  been  to  Cuba  very  recently,  Mr.  Kelly? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  have  been  in  Cuba  not  later  than  last  March,  sir.  I 
came  back  from  my  last  trip  last  March. 

Mr.  Swanson.  Do  you  think  the  sentiment  of  the  people  of  Cuba 
would  be  thoroughly  in  accord  with  the  provision  here  of  mutual  con- 
cessions on  all  importations  from  the  United  States  and  from  Cuba? 
Would  there  be  no  conflict  of  sentiment  there  among  those  people? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  am  satisfied,  from  intimate  relationship  with  the 
people  of  Cuba,  and  more  especially  from  having  canvassed  the  subject 
with  intelligent  men,  that  tne  Cuban  people  are  prepared  to  throw 
themselves  into  the  arms  of  the  United  States,  and  give  them  anything 
they  want  in  exchange  for  relief  from  their  present  distress.  The 
Dnited  States  may  dictate  the  terms,  I  believe,  to-day.  The  Cuban 
people  come  here  and  ask  for  relief  from  their  present  distress,  and 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  may  dictate  its  own  terms  in 
exchange  for  them.  Tbey  are  prepared  to  give  you  anything  you 
want,  1  believe.  * 

Mr.  Swanson.  Let  me  ask  }rou  this  question:  What  would  be  the 
conditions  there  if  they  should  establish  reciprocal  relations  and  more 
or  less  eliminate  any  tariff,  so  that  Cuba  would  really  collect  no  revenues 
from  her  tariff  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  government,  and  then 
they  should  impose  internal  revenue  or  direct  taxation  there  ?  What 
would  be  the  sentiment  of  the  Cuban  people  in  that  state  of  affairs? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  think  they  would  agree  to  it  without  murmur, 
without  hesitation.  In  fact,  there  is  a  direct  tax  now;  there  is  a  direct 
tax  paid  in  Cuba  to-day.  There  is  a  tax  upon  property  paid  in  Cuba 
to-day;  and  it  is  paid  without  demur  and  without  any  trouble,  so  far  as 
I  know. 

Mr.  Swanson.  You  think  no  trouble  would  arise  from  creating  a 
condition  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Absolutely  none.  I  think  that  when  people  are  pros- 
perous and  able  to  pay  taxes,  as  a  general  thing  they  pay  them.  They 
pav  them  willingly;  they  pay  them  gladly. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  The  laboring  classes  are  prosperous  there  now,  are 
they  not? 

Mr.  Kelly.  They  will  be  prosperous  so  long  as  the  sugar  industry 
thrives,  but  no  longer. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  I  understand  you  have  not  enough  labor  in  Cuba 
to-day  to  harvest  your  present  crop. 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  And  you  are  paying,  on  an  average,  about  $23.50  a 
month  for  labor? 

Mr.  Kelly.  We  are  paying  more  in  some  cases.  In  our  end  of  the 
island  we  are  paying  an  average  of  $30  a  month. 
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Mr.  Metcalf.  That  is  simply  for  the  field  hands? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  for  the  cheapest  form  of  labor  we  have.  All 
the  skilled  labor  employed  in  the  production  of  sugar  comes  from  the 
United  States.  All  of  the  engineers,  the  sugar  boilers,  the  chemists, 
and  other  men  of  higher  intelligence  are  American  labor  at  the  pres 
ent  time;  and  they  are  paid  very  largely  increased  wages  over  what 
they  can  earn  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Does  this  $30  a  month,  or  whatever  you  pay,  include 
board? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Oh,  no.  They  board  themselves  with  us.  We  do  not 
board  them. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Does  it  include  lodging? 

Mr.  Kelly.  The  Cuban  laborer  does  not  want  much  in  the  way  of 
lodging.  He  sleeps  beside  his  work  most  of  the  time.  He  travels  with 
a  hammock. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Can  you  tell  me  about  how  many  men  are  employed 
in  the  actual  tilling  of  the  soil  in  Cuba,  on  all  of  these  plantations,  on 
a  rough  estimate? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  estimated  it  at  one  time,  for  my  own  guidance,  basing 
my  estimate  merely  upon  statistics.  I  figured,  as  nearly  as  I  could 
tell,  that  about  300,000  of  the  population  of  Cuba  out  of  a  million 
and  a  half  before  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  were  producers. 
That  is,  that  calculation  was  based  upon  a  population  of  a  million  and 
a  half,  or  thereabouts.  Say  something  like  twenty  or  thirty  thousand 
were  military  men;  and  then,  the  Cuban  family  being  a  large  one, 
assuming  that  the  average  family  consisted  of  five,  I  assumed  that  one 
fifth  of  the  population  might  be  working,  laboring  men;  and  I  think 
I  figured  it  out  somewhere  near  right. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  How  many  acres  are  under  cultivation  at  the  present 
time? 

Mr.  Kelly.  In  the  sugar  business? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kelly.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  make  a  mental  calculation,  I 
think  I  can  tell  you  approximately.  A  crop  of  800,000  tons  would 
mean  the  production  of  800,000,000  tons  of  cane;  and  if  somebody  will 
divide  800,000,000  by  25  you  will  get  approximately  the  number  of 
acres.  I  should  say  three  hundredand  odd  thousand  acres.  Is  not  that 
about  right?  Between  300,000  and  400,000  acres,  roughly  speaking, 
are  in  cane  itself.  Then  you  have  got  to  add  about  one-third  to  that 
for  roads  and  fire  lanes  between  the  cane  fields,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Have  you  not  made  a  mistake  in  respect  to  the  num- 
ber of  individuals,  in  saying  that  300,000  of  the  population  were 
producers,  actively  engaged  in  the  tilling  of  the  soil,  ana  about  30,000 
military  men? 

Mr.  Kelly.  The  two  calculations  were  made  at  different  periods. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  I  simply  wanted  to  call  your  attention  to  that. 

Mr.  Kelly.  The  other  calculation  was  made  some  time  ago.  I 
explained  to  you  how  I  got  the  calculation  about  the  number  of  men 
employed.     I  do  not  think  there  had  ever  been  a  census  taken  in  Cuba 

¥rior  to  the  one  taken  by  the  United  States  Government  in  1899. 
here  was  no  means  of  knowing  exactly  what  the  number  of  people 
engaged  in  the  different  occupations  was;  but  I  told  you  that  Cuba 
produced  at  that  time  a  million  tons  of  sugar,  or  thereabouts;  that  the 
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population  was  generally  believed  to  be  about  a  million  and  a  half; 
that  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  of  those  were  military  men. 

1  deemed  the  average  Cuban  family  to  be  about  five,  or  perhaps  a 
little  larger — one  husband,  one  wife  and  three  children.  Therefore 
the  husband,  the  head  of  the  family,  would  be  one  in  five  of  an  entire 
population  of  1,500,000,  or,  say,  300,000  working  men  of  producing 
population.  They  were  not  all  in  the  sugar  business,  you  know.  There 
were  no  statistics  kept;  there  was  no  census;  so  there  was  no  means  of 
knowing  exactly.     It  is  a  mere  guess. 

Mr.  McClellan.  What  do  you  think  of  this  drawback  proposition? 
Do  you  think  that  would  afford  any  relief  to  Cuba? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Well,  sir,  the  needs  of  Cuba  are  so  pressing  and  the 
custom  of  the  United  States  in  paying  drawbacks  is  so  long  delayed 
that  Cuba  would  starve  before  the  first  drawback  was  paid,  even  if  that 

Frocess  were  introduced  or  carried  out.     I  do  not  believe  in  it,  anyhow, 
do  not  think  it  is  the  correct  system  to  adopt. 

Mr.  Sw anson.  What  is  the  feeling  in  Cuba  with  reference  to  annex- 
ation* 

Mr.  Keuly.  I  am  not  in  such  a  good  position  to  determine  that  as 
other  people  would  be.  I  think  the  Cubans  take  a  natural  pride  in 
what  tney  have  done  for  a  good  many  years  past  and  would  like  to 
feel  what  it  means  to  be  independent.  I  do  not  want  you  to  under- 
stand from  that  that  I  urge  the  independence  of  Cuba,  or  that  I  take 
any  stand  whatever  with  reference  to  the  political  future  of  Cuba.  I 
think  that  they  would  like  to  feel  that  they  were  independent;  but  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  if  the  attitude  of  the  United  States  toward  her 
with  regard  to  the  tariff  is  much  longer  continued  as  it  is,  Cuba  will 
declare  nerself  very  quickly,  and  declare  herself  in  favor  of  annexa- 
tion to  the  United  States;  and,  if  I  may  be  pardoned  for  taking  the 
liberty  of  saying  so,  I  do  not  think  the  sentiment  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  in  that  regard  can  be  withstood  for  many  clays. 

Mr.  McClellan.  You  think,  in  other  words,  that  she  would  come 
voluntarily  rather  than  be  starved  into  it? 

Mr.  Kelly.  She  is  compelled  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  better  not  to  afford 
her  this  relief,  then. 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  decline  to  express  any  opinion  with  reference  to  the 
future. 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  was  speaking  to  a  gentleman  here,  and  did  not  get 
the  benefit  of  your  statement.  1  would  like  to  ask  you  who  will  be 
the  beneficiaries  in  the  event  that  Congress  provides  for  free  trade 
with  Cuba? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Primarily  the  man  who  will  achieve  the  greatest  benefit 
from  it  will  be  the  small  farmer  and  the  producer. 

Mr.  Cooper.  Where? 

Mr.  Kelly.  In  Cuba.  He  will  be  the  man  to  whose  land  and  to 
whose  labor  and  to  whose  product  you  give  an  added  value,  that  addi- 
tion being  made  by  the  reduction  which  you  make  in  the  duties.  If 
you  want  a  concrete  example  of  that,  take  tne  case  in  Porto  Rico.  Cane 
in  Porto  Kico  to-day,  90  per  cent  of  tne  cost  of  producing  which  is  labor, 
is  worth  nearly  $6 iper  ton,  or  it  was  on  the  basis  of  last  year's  prices. 
The  same  cane  in  Cuba  to-day,  on  the  basis  of  6  per  cent  of  its  weight 
in  sugar,  or  120  pounds,  at  a  cent  and  a  quarter  a  pound,  is  worth  less 
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than  $2  per  ton.  There  is  a  concrete  example.  Two  years  ago  cane 
in  Porto  Rico  was  worth  no  more  than  it  was  in  Cuba.  To-day  it  is 
worth  between  $5  and  $6  per  ton,  and  cane  in  Cuba  is  worth  less  than 
$2  per  ton. 

Mr.  Cooper.  How  will  the  American  consumer  be  benefited  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Until  the  production  of  American  sugar  (and  when  I 
say  American  sugar  I  mean  sugar  grown  under  American  auspices — 
that  is,  without  the  payment  of  duty  in  the  United  States)  becomes  so 

great  as  to  furnish  us  with  all  of  the  sugar  required  the  consumer  will 
e  compelled  to  bear  a  portion  of  the  duty  charged  on  the  sugar  from 
other  countries;  but  the  immediate  benefit  of  any  reduced  duty  on 
Cuban  sugars  will  go  to  the  Cubans. 
Mr.  Cooper.  Well,  will  the  refineries  get  the  most  benefit  of  it? 
Mr.  Kelly.  The  business  of  refining  sugar  in  the  United  States,  as 
I  have  been  able  to  understand  it,  is  practically  a  toll  business.  They 
buy  sugar  at  a  certain  price  and  they  sell  refined  sugar  at  a  certain 

Ence;  and  you  will  find  that  no  matter  what  the  duty  is,  the  difference 
etween  the  two  has  invariably  been,  since  the  formation  of  these  large 
combinations,  in  the  neighborhood  of  1  cent  per  pound;  and  it  is  gen- 
erally understood  in  the  trade  that  about  half  of  that  is  the  cost  of 
manufacture  and  distribution  and  the  other  half  is  profit.  That  is  what 
we  understand  in  the  trade.  But  I  do  not  care  what  is  done  in  reference 
to  duties,  whether  the  duties  are  made  5  cents  a  pound  or  whether 
sugar  is  made  duty  free,  the  refining  margin,  the  difference  between 
the  raw  sugar  and  the  refined  product  which  is  distributed  for  consump- 
tion in  this  country,  will  be  about  the  same. 

If  standard  raw  sugar  is  selling  at  2£  cents  per  pound,  then  granu- 
lated sugars  will  sell  at  3i  cento  per  pound.  If  raw  sugars  cost, 
because  of  a  duty,  3£  cents  a  pound,  then  standard  granulated  sugar 
(the  sugar  of  consumption)  will  cost  about  -H  cents  a  pound.  So  Tar 
as  I  am  able  to  see,  there  is  absolutely  no  advantage  whatever  accru- 
ing to  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  out  of  any  action 
which  this  honorable  body  or  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
mav  take  with  reference  to  Cuban  sugars. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  not  take  a  different  view  of  it? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Who? 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Havemeyer.  Did  he  not,  in  his  testimony 
before  the  Industrial  Commission,  speak  in  favor  of  free  raw  sugar? 

Mr.  Kelly.  As  I  recollect  the  circumstances,  Mr.  Havemeyer 
appeared  before  that  Commission  and  read  a  paper. 

The  Chairman.  He  also  answered  questions. 

Mr.  Kelly.  The  fact  that  he  read  that  paper  is  what  prevented  rae 
from  preparing  a  paper  to  read  today.     [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  remember  whether  he  favored  taking 
off  all  the  duty  on  raw  sugar  or  not? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  do  not  recall  any  testimony  that  Mr.  Havemeyer 
gave  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Mr.  Kelly,  how  many  tons  of  sugar  per  acre  are  pro- 
duced in  Cuba? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Well,  if  a  field  will  yield  25  tons  of  cane  per  acre,  that 
cane  will  yield  about  2i  tons  of  sugar. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Two  and  a  half  tons  of  sugar? 

Mr.  Kelly.  About  that,  yes,  sir;  say  10  per  cent.  We  generally 
calculate  10  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  cane  in  finished  product. 
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Mr.  Tawney.  It  would  mean,  then,  a  bounty  of  about  $60  per  acre 
oo  every  acre  of  available  sugar  land  in  Cuba  if  you  took  off  the  duty  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes;  two  and  a  half  tons.    The  duty  is  nearly  $34  per  ton. 

Mr.  Tawney.  It  would  increase  the  value  of  the  land,  then,  about 
175  per  acre? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McGlellan.  That  is  assuming  that  the  price  of  sugar  does  not 
faiU 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  assuming  a  price  of  about  2£  cents  per  pound 
for  sugar. 

Mr.  Tawney.  In  an  article  which  you  have  published  here  you  say 
the  area  is  about  the  size  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  think  that  is  approximately  true. 

Mr.  Tawney.  And  that  only  about  one-fifth  of  the  area  is  yet 
scratched. 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  the  understanding,  generally. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Do  you  know  what  percentage  of  the  available  sugar 
land  is  now  under  cultivation  there? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  have  no  means  of  knowing,  sir. 

Mr.  Newland8.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  free  importations 
of  Cuban  sugar  meant  nothing  to  the  sugar  refiners? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  my  belief,  sir. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  sugar  refiners  fear  the  com- 
petition of  the  beet-sugar  producers  and  refiners  for  the  reason  that  it 
takes  away  that  much  business  in  the  way  of  refining  from  them? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  am  not  a  sugar  refiner. 

Mr.  Newlands.  And  is  it  not  a  fact  that  they  want  to  promote  the 
introduction  of  cane  sugar  into  this  country  in  order  to  increase  the 
number  of  tons  of  cane  sugar  that  they  will  refine? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  am  not  a  sugar  refiner,  sir,  and  I  can  not  answer  that 
question. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Do  you  not  think  there  is  that  advantage  to  them? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Do  you  suppose  there  is  any  danger  of  that  when  the 
entire  beet-sugar  production  in  the  United  States  last  year  was  only 
70,000  tons,  while  the  average  production  per  day  for  three  hundred 
and  sixtj  days  was,  say,  nearly  70,000  tons  i 

Mr.  Newlands.  All  I  know  is  that  the  sugar  refineries  are  appar- 
ently endeavoring  to  destroy  the  beet-sugar  industry  by  importing 
sugar  into  their  districts  and  selling  it  below  the  general  cost  through- 
out the  country. 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  can  not  see  that  there  is  any  reason  why  they  should 
do  that,  when  the  beet-sugar  industry  last  year  only  put  out  sugar 
enough  for  one  day's  consumption  in  this  country.  We  consume  nearly 
70,000  tons  per  day  in  the  United  States,  and  that  consumption  is 
increasing  at  the  rate  of  nearly  7  per  cent  per  annum;  and  the  beet- 
sogar  interests  of  the  United  States  last  year  produced  about  70,000 
tons,  as  nearly  as  I  have  the  figures.  In  other  words,  they  produce 
sugar  enough  to  furnish  the  United  States  with  twenty -four  hours' 
consumption. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  How  much  do  you  say  the  consumption  of  the 
United  States  isper  annum? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Two  million  three  hundred  and  odd  thousand  tons,  and 
it  is  increasing,  upon  the  present  basis  of  value,  at  the  rate  of  nearly 

per  cent  per  annum. 
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Mr.  Grosvenor.  How  much  is  the  production  of  beet  sugar? 

Mr.  Kelly.  It  was  70,000  tons  last  year,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
this  year  it  will  be  about  150,000  tons. 

Mr.  Robertson.  It  has  doubled  in  one  year,  then. 

Mr.  Gbosvenor.  Do  you  mean  that  we  consume  an  amount  of  sugar 
equal  to  the  whole  beet  production  in  a  day  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Very  nearly,  sir.  You  can  make  the  figures.  There 
are  three  hundred  and  sixty -five  days  in  a  year.  We  consume,  say, 
2,300,000  tons.  If  you  diviue  that,  it  will  give  you  somewhere  between 
60,000  and  70,000  tons. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Then  in  ten  days  we  would  consume  700,000  tons? 

Mr.  Kelly.  We  do  that,  sir. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  And  in  a  hundred  we  would  consume  7,000,000 
tons? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Oh,  no;  no. 

Mr.  Gbosvenor.  That  is  what  it  would  be.  You  have  given  the 
figures  yourself. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Perhaps  my  figures  are  wrong.  My  calculations  are 
made  in  my  mind  as  I  go  along.  I  will  withdraw  my  statement  in  that 
respect;  the  amount  is  ten  times  too  great.  We  consume  7,000  tons  a 
day  instead  of  70,000.  In  other  words,  the  output  of  beet  sugar  is  a 
week's  consumption. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Then,  according  to  that,  we  only  produce  a  week's 
consumption  of  beet  sugar? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Cooper.  We  produce  more  beet  sugar  than  we  do  cane  sugar, 
then? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Oh,  no;  you  do  not.  The  cane-sugar  production  of 
the  United  States  is  about  300.000  tons. 

Mr.  Cooper.  And  how  much  is  the  production  of  beet  sugar? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Seventy  thousand. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  figure  that  out  and  put  it  in  the  report  of 
your  testimony. 

Mr.  Kelly.  The  Chairman  understands  I  withdraw  the  remark  I 
made  before. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Put  it  in  the  original  statement  just  as  you  want  it 
to  appear;  just  correct  it  in  that  respect. 

The  Chairman.  Take  your  time  to  figure  it  out. 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  will  do  that  later  on. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  WILLIAM  E.  CORWINE, 

Representing  the  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  on  the  same  side  as  Mr.  Kelly,  Mr.  Corwine  ? 

Mr.  Corwine.  Yes?  sir. 

I  am  here.  Mr.  Chairman,  by  instruction  of  the  officers  and  directors 
of  the  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York,  who  met  yesterday,  ask- 
ing me  to  file  with  this  committee  a  copy  of  the  preamble  and  resolu- 
tions adopted  by  the  board  of  directors  bearing  upon  this  subject,  pray- 
ing for  the  establishment  of  reciprocal  arrangements  with  Cuba. 

The  fact  that  the  committee  is  taking  the  subject  up  and  has  given 
it  such  earnest  study,  and  is  taking  testimony  from  men  far  more 
capable  of  testifying  upon  the  details  than  1,  makes  it,  it  seems  to  me, 
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unnecessary  for  me  to  do  anything  but  carry  out  my  particular  mis- 
sion, which  is  simply,  pro  forma,  to  file  with  you  these  resolutions  (see 
Appendix,  page  549),  and  to  read  to  you  a  cable  which,  to  my  surprise, 
came  to  me  yesterday  at  the  office  from  the  president  of  the  Matanzas 
Board  of  Merchants.  I  do  not  know  the  man;  I  never  heard  of  him  in 
my  life  before.  This  cablegram  came  via  the  Western  Union.  It  was 
dated  January  13,  and  I  found  it  under  my  desk  yesterday  morning. 
If  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  file  it.     It  says: 

Immediate  relief  to  Cuba  situation  absolutely  necessary.  Your  most  energetic 
cooperation  solicited.  Condition  of  affairs  so  serious  prompt  solution  has  become  a 
question  of  humanity. 

(Signed)  Bea, 

President  Matanzas  Board  of  Merchants. 

Since  I  came  over  1  have  received  three  telegrams,  which,  with  your 
permission,  I  will  read.  One  is  from  John  Claflin,  the  president  of 
the  H.  B.  Claflin  Company,  which  concern  is  probably  known  to  most 
of  you  as  being  a  very  large  one.  It  is  a  dry  goods  concern,  whose 
representatives  nave  been  trying  to  increase  the  sale  of  certain  classes 
of  American  goods  in  Cuba,  and  rather  unsuccessfully.  Mr.  Claflin 
telegraphs  me: 

Absolutely  necessary  something  should  be  done  for  Cuba  immediately.  Don't 
leave  any  stone  unturned  in  promoting  quick  action. 

That,  with  your  permission^  I  will  file;  and  also  one  from  Mr.  John 
C.  Eames,  who  is  the  second  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the 
same  corporation,  and  who  is  also  secretary  and  one  of  the  directors  of 
the  Merchants'  Association.     He  telegraphs: 

You  have  my  hearty  support  and  cooperation  in  your  mission  to  Washington. 
Absolutely  necessary  that  something  be  done  immediately  in  the  way  of  reciprocity 
with  Cuba,  not  only  for  her  sake,  but  for  the  manufacturing  interests  of  this  country. 

John  C.  Eames. 

And  one  more,  signed  by  a  man  I  do  not  know,  W.  B.  Fuller,  and 

addressed  to  meat  Washington: 

The  entire  business  community  of  this  city  are,  irrespective  of  party,  deeply  inter- 
ested in  securing  reciprocal  relations  with  Cuba. 

How  far  he  is  able  to  speak  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Robertson.  Where  is  that  from? 

Mr.  Corwine.  250  West  Eighty -second  street,  New  York  City.  It 
is  a  night  message,  dated  January  14,  which  was  yesterday.  These 
three  telegrams  and  this  cablegram  came  this  morning,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Beyond  the  fact  that  we  are  interested  simply  as  merchants,  not  as 
specialists,  not  having  any  representatives  on  the  board  of  directors 
directly  connected  with  Cuba  or  any  of  the  direct  Cuban  interests,  I 
have  nothing  to  say  except  to  express  the  united  belief  of  the  board, 
based  upon  their  knowledge  of  current  conditions  as  studied  through 
the  public  press  and  the  messages  of  the  high  officials  of  the  country, 
that  something  ought  to  be  done,  and  done  as  speedily  as  possible,  to 
relieve  the  situation.  And,  as  I  said  in  the  beginning,  as  you  gentle- 
men are  attempting  to  solve  this  very  serious  proposition  in  an  open 
way  by  the  taking  of  testimony,  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  for  me  to 
say  anything  further,  but  simply  to  thank  you  for  your  courtesy. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  all  of  these  gentlemen  you  represent  will 
be  interested  in  developing  an  export  trade  with  Cuba? 

Mr.  Corwine.  Nearly  aU  of  them,  &ir;  yes,  sir.  Allow  me  to  explain 
to  you  that  the  Merchants'  Association  is  a  commercial  body,  composed 
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of  about  1,200  merchants  and  men  of  collateral  business  interests  in 
New  York.  There  are  some  bankers,  some  transportation  men,  and 
some  shipping  men;  but  they  are  principally  merchants.  Included 
in  the  merchants  are  iobbers,  commission  men,  manufacturers,  and 
importers.  The  board  of  directors  is  made  up  of  fifteen  gentlemen, 
who  are  elected  by  the  full  membership  each  year,  and  who  take  up 
and  pass  upon  such  questions  as  they  may  think  necessary  in  the  pur- 
suit of  the  work  of  the  association  affecting  the  interests  of  the  city, 
the  State,  and  the  country. 

We  have  a  nonresident  membership  of  merchants  throughout  the 
countrv,  aggregating  something  like  35,000  in  round  numbers,  and 
after  these  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  board  (which  was  on  the 
5th  of  December,  1901)  copies  were  sent  to  every  member  of  the 
Merchants'  Association  resident  in  New  York,  and"  to  all  these  non- 
resident members  throughout  the  country,  under  direct  instructions 
from  the  board  of  directors.  We  have  received  but  one  reply  from  all 
that  local  membership  criticizing  the  position  that  the  directors 
assumed — one  out  of  twelve  hundred — and  we  have  received  no  criti- 
cisms from  the  35,000  merchants  throughout  the  country  to  whom  these 
resolutions  were  sent  at  the  same  time  by  mail. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Have  you  any  figures  to  show  the  extent  to  which  our 
trade  with  Cuba  increased  from  1891  to  1894,  under  reciprocity,  when 
Cuba  had  free  sugar? 

Mr.  Corwine.  Only  as  shown  by  the  Government  figures,  sir;  that 
is  all.  I  have  not  figured  them  separately.  There  is  the  Monthly 
Summary  of  Commerce,  and  the  r6sum6  wnich  has  been  prepared  by 
the  War  Department.  But  generally  speaking  I  should  say  that  so 
far  as  my  recollection  serves  me  (I  would  not  like  to  be  quoted  directly 
on  this)  there  is  a  difference  of  somewhere  between  $15,000,000  and 
$20,000,000  of  goods  exported  from  the  United  States  as  between  then 
and  now.  That  is  to  say,  the  exports  then  were  in  excess  of  the  goods 
being  exported  now  about  to  that  extent. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Well,  we  exported  last  year  $25,000,000. 

Mr.  Corwine.  About  that,  I  think;  yes  sir. 

Mr.  Tawney.  And  the  Government  statistics  show  that  we  exported 
about  $17,000,000  during  reciprocity. 

Mr.  Corwine.  Well,  they  ao;  yes.  But  I  listened  with  very  great 
interest  to  the  statements  made  by  the  gentleman  fron  Habana,  and 
from  information  of  a  somewhat  similar  nature  which  I  have  received 
from  merchants  I  am  led  to  believe  that  he  is  very  nearly  correct,  and 
that  the  difference  represents  somewhere  between  $15,000,000  and 
$20,000,000  more  than  appears  upon  the  surface,  due  to  peculiar 
methods  of  doing  business  which  1  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to 
explain  here,  because  they  are  things  of  the  past  now,  I  am  told. 

Mr.  Tawney.  It  is  to  be  hoped  so,  if  it  was  a  fact. 

Mr.  Corwine.  I  should  hope  so.     But  let  me  make  this  one  further 
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ing  very  slow  progress  in  Cuba.  They  claim  that  the  feeling  there 
among  the  pjeople  is  such  that  they  are  practically  unable  not  only  to 
increase  their  sales  but  to  maintain  the  average  of  sales  which  they 
have  been  making  in  times  past. 
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Mr.  Metcalf.  Is  it  not  a  matter  of  fact  that  most  of  the  business  in 
Cuba  at  the  present  time  is  controlled  by  Spanish  houses? 

Mr.  Corwine.  Oh,  I  thought  you  meant  importations.  Germany 
and  England  are  the  largest  exporters  into  Culm  of  that  class  of  goods. 

Mr.  Long.  Do  you  refer  to  a  hostile  feeling  among  the  people 
toward  the  United  States?    Is  that  what  you  mean? 

Mr.  Corwine.  Rather,  by  some  people.  When  a  man's  stomach  is 
empty,  or  about  to  become  so,  he  does  not  feel  particularly  good,  you 
know.  You  may  build  a  man  a  fine  house  and  clothe  him  better  than 
he  has  ever  been  clothed  before;  but  at  the  same  time  if  you  do  not 
put  him  in  a  way  whereby  he  may  fill  his  stomach  he  is  apt  to  have 
rather  unpleasant  feelings. 

Mr.  Long.  There  is  no  such  complication  from  the  labor  standpoint, 
is  there? 

Mr.  Corwine.  Well,  I  do  not  know,  sir.  I  am  rather  inclined  to 
think  there  is — that  is  to  say,  where  you  find  a  general  contraction  of 
the  business  of  the  island  you  can  not  find  that  degree  of  happiness 
that  you  find  where  everybody  is  employed  and  receiving  the  full  ben- 
efit of  his  labor. 

Mr.  Long.  But  the  statement  has  been  made  before  this  committee 
that  they  have  not  sufficient  labor  to  harvest  their  present  crop  of 
cane  in  Cuba,  and  they  are  paying  their  labor  from  $23  to  $30  a  month. 
Now,  there  can  be  no  dissatisfaction  with  that  condition  on  the  part 
of  the  laboring  classes  of  Cuba,  can  there? 

Mr.  Corwine.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  while  your  statement 
may  be  true  in  the  abstract,  there  are  many  small  planters  (who,  I 
believe,  would  probably  represent  one-seventh  to  one-eighth  of  tne 
total  sugar-producing  capacity  of  the  island)  who  are  not  so  happily 
situatea as  are  the  planters  for  the  large  concerns,  who  have  capital 
and  credit;  and  while  that  statement  is  true  in  the  abstract,  it  is  not 
absolutely  true  concerning  all  the  labor  of  the  island  employed  in 
raising  sugar,  or  tobacco,  or  fruits,  or  vegetables.  There  are  other 
interests  on  the  island  besides  sugar. 

Mr.  Long.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  a  great  many  of  the  merchants  in 
Cuba— and  I  speak  especially  of  the  Spanish  merchants — would  prefer 
to  go  to  other  countries  and  pay  a  higher  price  for  goods  than  have  to 
bay  them  in  the  United  States  t 

Mr.  Corwine.  I  do  not  think  so;  no,  sir.  It  has  not  been  my 
experience  with  those  I  have  met.  That  is  so  to  a  limited  extent, 
perhaps. 

Mr.  SwANSON.  The  consent  of  your  association  to  the  remission  of 
these  duties,  and  to  creating  a  market  here  for  Cuban  sugars  is  con- 
ditioned on  the  event  that  we  shall  have  established,  permanently  and 
safely,  Cuban  markets  for  the  sale  of  our  goods? 

Mr.  Corwine.  Absolutely;  yes. 

Mr.  Swanson.  And  unless  we  could  get  that  securely  and  safely  so 
that  you  could  have  those  markets,  neither  you  nor  your  association 
would  favor  the  remission  of  these  duties? 

Mr.  Corwine.  We  would  favor  helping  Cuba  out  of  the  bounteous- 
ness  of  die  United  States,  to  save  her  from  suffering;  but  we  would 
not  favor  a  change  in  the  commercial  relations  unless  they  were  abso- 
lutely reciprocal. 
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Mr.  Tawney.  Did  your  association  protest  against  the  repeal  of  the 
reciprocity  law  in  1893? 

Mr.  Corwine.  The  association  was  not  in  existence  then,  sir.  It 
sprang  into  existence  later  to  meet  conditions  which  were  at  first 
purely  local.  Do  not  let  that  come  into  your  minds  for  one  instant, 
gentlemen,  because  we  did  not  organize  until  June,  1897;  there  was 
not  any  such  organization  in  existence  in  New  York  City  before  that 
time. 

STATEMENT   OF  ME.  MIGUEL  0.  DE  MENDOZA, 

Cuban  Commissioner  on  Economic  Affairs;  sugar  planter. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  business,  please? 

Mr.  Mendoza.  I  am  a  sugar  planter. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen:  First  Mr.  Atkins,  then  Mr.  Place, 
and  then  Mr.  Kelly  have  given  you  full  details  about  the  production 
of  sugar  in  Cuba  and  the  advantages  that  would  result  to  the  United 
States  from  close  commercial  relations  with  us. 

I  am  only  going  to  say  a  few  words;  and  in  the  first  place  let  me 
say  that  the  crop  we  are  just  starting  to  raise,  and  which  will  be  finished 
by  the  1st  of  Mav,  will  produce  to  the  Cuban  planters  about  $30,000,000, 
and  it  will  cost  them  between  $42,000,000  to  $45,000,000.  There  will 
therefore  be  a  loss  to  them  of  $12,000,000  or  $15,000,000  on  that  crop. 
Of  course,  we  do  not  know  what  is  going  to  happen,  and  that  is  why  we 
have  come  to  the  United  States  to  beg  that  something  shall  be  done  in 
our  favor  instead  of  coming  later  to  beg  for  charity.  I  think  it  would 
cost  you  more  to  feed  us  and  to  put  tnings  in  order  in  Cuba  than  to 
afford  us  this  relief  at  this  time,  not  because  we  are  going  to  fight, 
but  because  the  people  are  going  to  starve.  They  are  not  going  to 
perish  with  yellow  fever  or  typhoid  fever.  That  is  all  past.  The 
military  government  has  attended  to  the  sanitary  situation  in  the  island. 
It  has  improved  it  a  good  deal.  But  the  stomachs  of  the  inhabitants 
are  empty,  and  I  fear  that  the  consequences  of  the  reconcentration 
policy  of  General  Weyler  are  going  to  come  up  again  in  a  differ- 
ent way. 

Of  course  we  are  not  supposed  by  you  to  be  American  citizens;  but 
I  think  that  since  the  war  with  Spain  we  are  under  the  protection  of 
the  United  States.  We  may  not  oe  first-class  citizens.  1  am  sure  we 
are  not  first-class,  although  I  would  like  to  be  a  first-class  American 
citizen ;  but  at  least  treat  us  like  second  or  third  class  American  citizens. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Is  labor  generally  employed  on  the  island  outside  of 
Habana? 

Mr.  Mendoza.  Sir? 

Mr.  Tawney.  Is  the  laboring  class  more  generally  employed  on  the 
island  outside  of  Habana? 

Mr.  Mendoza.  It  is.  All  the  sugar  plantations  are  working  by  this 
time.  They  are  all  employed.  There  is  plenty  of  work  for  the  work- 
men  in  Cuba  to-day. 

Mr.  Tawney.  And  at  good  wages? 

Mr.  Mendoza.  Well,  not  very  good,  because  the  wages  in  Cuba 
increase  according  to  the  price  ot  sugar.  When  sugar  is  low,  we  can 
not  afford  to  pay  high  wages. 
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Mr.  Tawney.  They  are  paying  now  for  common  laborers  as  high  as 
$30  a  month,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Mendoza.  In  some  places  in  the  island,  but  not  in  all.  In  the 
eastern  part  of  the  island,  which  is  less  populated,  the  wages  of  labor 
are  higher. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Then  this  condition  of  hunger  or  starvation  which 
you  have  just  outlined  or  detailed  here  does  not  exist  to-day,  does  it? 

Mr.  Mendoza.  Not  yet;  it  will  exist. 

Mr.  Tawney.  This  request,  then,  for  the  admission  of  sugar  is  in 
anticipation  of  distress? 

Mr.  Mendoza.  Yes,  sir.  It  will  exist,  and  it  will  exist  not  after 
the  island  has  been  left  to  the  Cubans  (as  they  say  they  are  going 
to  do;  I  do  not  believe  it  myself)?  but 

Mr.  Cooper.  Why  do  you  think  you  are  going  to  lose  $15,000,000 
this  year? 

Mr.  Mendoza.  Why?  Because,  in  addition  to  what  we  are  going  to 
lose  on  the  sugar  itself,  there  is  loss  on  the  molasses,  which  was  always 
worth  about  10  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  the  sugar.  I  mean  by  this 
that  in  a  plantation  that  made,  say,  $500,000  worth  of  sugar,  the  molas- 
ses was  worth  $50,000 — 10  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  sugar.  To-day 
the  molasses  is  worth  nothing.  It  costs  us  more  to  take  it  to  the  ship- 
ping port  than  the  freight  we  have  to  pay,  and  the  molasses  will  have 
to  be  thrown  away.  That  is  why  I  figure  on  800,000  tons.  1  figure 
that  $40  a  ton  is  what  we  are  going  to  get. 

Mr.  Cooper.  When  did  you  pay  higher  wages  than  you  are  paying 
now  to  your  laboring  classes? 

Mr.  Mendoza.  Oh,  when  we  have  sold  sugar,  sir,  at  3  cents  a  pound 
n  Cuba  we  have  paid  much  higher  wages,  because  there  is  a  demand 
for  work,  while  now  planters  there  are  losing  so  much  money  that 
there  is  not  such  a  demand  for  work. 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  all  the  laboring  people 
on  the  island,  outside  of  Habana,  who  want  work,  are  employed. 

Mr.  Mendoza.  Yes,  sir;  thev  are  working  to-day,  but  1  do  not 
know  whether  they  will  be  working  next  month  or  not. 

A  Member.  They  are  working  at  $30  a  month,  too? 

Mr.  Mendoza.   i  es,  sir;  some  of  them. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  You  say  there  will  be  a  loss  on  this  year's  crop, 
unless  you  have  some  relief,  of  some  $15,000,000? 

Mr.  Mendoza.  Yes,  sir;  between  twelve  and  fifteen. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  That  would  be  about  85  cents  a  hundred  pounds, 
would  it  not,  on  your  estimate  of  the  production  ? 

Mr.  Mendoza.  Yes. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  And  you  are  asking  for  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  of 
about  $1. 62  a  hundred  pounds,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  Mendoza.  I  believe  so. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  You  say  you  are  a  sugar  planter,  Mr.  Mendoza? 

Mr.  Mendoza.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  How  large  a  plantation  have  you? 

Mr.  Mendoza.  Well,  a  pretty  large  one;  about  16,000  tons 

Mr.  Metcalf.  How  many  thousand  acres  have  you? 

Mr.  Mendoza.  I  own  about  27,000  acres,  but  it  is  not  all  under  cul- 
tivation. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  How  many  thousand  acres  have  you  under  cultivation  ? 
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Mr.  Mendoza.  I  suppose  I  have  about  9,000  to  10,000. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  And  tow  many  men  do  you  employ  in  the  actual 
cultivation  of  the  sugar  cane? 

Mr.  Mendoza.  I  have  living  in  the  place  about  5,000  inhabitants, 
including  women,  children,  and  workingmen. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  About  live  to  a  family? 

Mr.  Mendoza.  I  suppose  I  have  about  1,500  men  working;  the 
others  are  women  and  children. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Well,  has  the  sugar  business  in  Cuba  been  profitable? 

Mr.  Mendoza.  It  has. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Up  to  the  present  time,  we  will  say? 

Mr.  Mendoza.  Not  this  year.  This  year  we  are  going  to  make  sugar 
at  a  loss,  if  nothing  is  done. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Well,  up  to  this  year  has  it  been  a  profitable  busi- 
ness? 

Mr.  Mendoza.  Not  all  over  the  island. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  How  was  it  last  year? 

Mr.  Mendoza.  Nothing  was  done,  or  very  little.  Few  planters  made 
money  last  year. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Well,  did  you  make  money  last  year? 

Mr.  Mendoza.  I  made  very  little.  I  made  about  3  per  cent  on  the 
capital  employed,  and  anybody  who  knows  what  sugar  cane  is,  and 
what  a  sugar  plantation  is,  knows  that  that  is  not  enough  profit  for  a 
sugar  plantation. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  give  us  the  cost  of  producing  sugar  on 
your  plantation  in  detail?  1  do  not  ask  you  to  do  it  now,  but  could 
you  figure  it  out  and  give  it  to  us  to-morrow? 

Mr.  Mendoza.  I  could  give  you  the  price  at  which  I  can  produce  a 
ton  of  cane  and  at  which  I  can  produce  a  pound  of  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  we  want.  Can  you  give  it  to  us 
to-morrow  morning  ? 

Mr.  Mendoza.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so.     (See  footnote.) 

The  Chairman.  Give  it  to  us  at  that  time,  then.  1  think  we  had 
better  suspend  now  until  to-morrow  morning. 

(The  committee  thereupon  adjourned  to  meet  Thursday,  January  16, 
1902,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 

■ 
Note. — 
The  Honorable  Ways  and  Means  Committee: 

In  reply  to  the  question  asked  by  the  honorable  chairman  yester- 
day, I  would  say:  At  the  sugar-cane  plantation  Santa  Gertrudis,  prov- 
ince of  Matanzas,  island  of  Cuba,  the  cost  of  the  cane  per  pound  of 
sugar  placed  at  the  factory  was,  in  the  year  1901,  If  cents.  The  cost 
of  manufacture  of  1  pound  of  sugar  placed  at  the  shipping  port  of 
Cardenas  was  seven-eighths.  Total  cost  2i  cents  per  pound.  This  I 
consider  the  average  cost  of  sugar  at  the  plantations  in  the  interior  of 
the  island,  which  constitute  85  to  90  per  cent  of  the  sugar  produced 
in  the  island  in  the  year  1901. 

Miguel  Mendoza. 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  16 ',  1902. 
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Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Thursday,  January  16,  1902. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  this  day  met  at  10  a.  pi.,  Hon. 
Sereno  E.  Payne  in  the  chair. 

The  Chairman.  A  committee  is  here  from  the  Produce  Exchange  of 
New  York,  and  I  understand  that  Mr.  Armstrong  would  like  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  Charles  P.  Armstrong.  The  case  of  the  Produce  Exchange  of 
Xew  York  will  be  submitted  by  Mr.  Evan  Thomas,  ex-president  oi  the 
exchange. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  EVAN  THOMAS, 

Ex-president  of  the  New  York  l*roduce  Kxvlutnge. 

Mr.  Thomas.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  if  you  please,  these 
resolutions  were  adopted  at  the  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  New 
York  Produce  Exchange  held  January  10,  1902: 

NEW  YORK  PRODUCE  EXCHANGE. 

Resolutions  adopted  at  a  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange 

held  January  10,  1902. 

Whereas  the  present  economic  situation  in  the  island  of  Cuba  deeply  concerns  our 
present  and  future  trade  relations  with  that  island,  and  the  continuance  of  the 
present  tariff  rates  on  Cuban  sugar  and  tobacco  will  result  in  financial  disaster,  com- 
mercial ruin,  and  serious  industrial  disturbances  there, 

R&olved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  New  York 
Produce  Exchange  that  Congress  should  give  immediate  relief  to  the  strained  situa- 
tion in  Cuba  by  a  substantial  reduction  in  the  tariff  duties  on  Cuban  imports  into 
the  United  States,  as  recommended  by  President  Roosevelt  in  his  message  to  Con- 
gress, under  date  of  December  3,  1901.  This  is  demanded  by  every  consideration  of 
generosity  and  fair  dealing,  the  welfare  of  Cuba,  to  which  we  are  pledged,  and  to 
the  great  betterment  of  commerce. 

Rnolpedt  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions,  signed  by  the  president  and  secretary  of 
this  exchange,  be  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Senators  and 
our  Representatives  in  Congress,  the  Committee  on  Relations  with  Cuba  of  the  Senate, 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  the  Committee  on  Insular  Affairs  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Reiolred,  That  the  board  of  managers  of  the  exchange  be,  and  are  hereby,  requested 
to  appoint  a  committee  of  three  to  represent  the  interests  of  this  exchange  at  the 
hearing  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  be  held  in  Washington  on  the  15th 
dayof  January. 

Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  resolution  the  undersigned  committee  was  appointed  by 
the  board  of  managers  of  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange  January  13,  1902. 

Chas.  P.  Armstrong. 
Evan  Thomas. 

ClIARLKS    RaBADAN. 

If  you  pleane,  sir,  the  committee  would  like  to  supplement  the  reso- 
lutions oi  the  members  of  the  Produce  Exchange,  and  wish  to  say 
briefly: 

SUPPLEMENTARY   STATEMENT. 

The  New  York  Produce  Exchange,  with  a  membership  ot  3,000  business  men,  is  the 
arrest  representative  commercial  body  in  the  United  States. 

A  large  number  of  our  members  are  shipping  merchants,  shipowners,  dealers  in 
tnd  exporters  of  corn,  flour,  lard,  oats,  hay,  provisions,  and  agricultural  products. 
They  are  directly  or  indirectly  in  trade  relations  with  the  island  of  Cuba. 

The  annual  shipments  of  American  food  products  to  Cuba  for  the  year 
1901  amount  to  over $S,  000, 000 

The  carrying  interest  on  these  products  represents  a  freight  value  of 
over 1,000,000 

A  total  of 9,000,000 
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About  75  per  cent  of  this  business  is  done  by  the  members  of  the  New  York  Prod- 
uce Exchange  or  their  representatives.  Should  the  United  States  refuse  to  grant  a 
reduction  of  duty  on  the  imports  of  the  two  great  staples  of  Cuba  (sugar  and  tobacco) 
we  believe  the  result  will  be  ruin  to  the  planter,  bankruptcy  to  the  merchant,  ana 
great  distress  to  the  laboring  masses  of  Cuba,  followed  by  serious  industrial  disturb- 
ances and  disorder. 

Financial  and  economic  disaster  to  Cuba  will  correspondingly  injure  our  trade  and 
materially  reduce  our  exoorts  of  flour,  corn,  lard,  bacon,  pork,  beans,  peas,  canned 
goods,  and  other  commodities. 

The  material  reduction  of  our  exports  and  imports  to  and  from  Cuba,  followed  by 
a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  carrying  trade,  will  result  in  a  loss  of  freight  to  ship- 
owners. 

This  committee,  representing  the  members  of  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange, 
respectfully  request  and  urge  that  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  recommend 
to  Congress  such  reduction  in  the  duties  'now  levied  on  sugar  and  tobacco  as  will 
avert  this  impending  disaster,  and  thereby  safeguard  the  interests  we  represent. 

Mr.  Thomas  (continuing).  1  would  simply  say,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  it  is  the  feeling  of  our  people  who  are  closely  interested  in  this 
trade  that  it  is  the  same  old  story,  that  money  given  quickly  is  given 
twice,  and  that  the  need  is  for  immediate  action,  and  that  is  what  we 
urge  upon  you.  I  will  say  that  Mr.  Charles  P.  Armstrong,  of  the  firm 
of  S.  W.  &  P.  Armstrong,  of  New  York,  has  been  in  this  business — 
I  think  that  firm  has  been  in  existence  for  probably  over  a  hundred 
yeara,  probably  the  oldest  commercial  firm  in  the  Cnited  States — and 
he  is  here,  and  being  familiar  with  the  sugar  matter  will  be  pleased  to 
nnswer  any  questions  which  you  gentlemen  might  suggest. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  ask  one  question.  Your  association  look 
at  this  largely  from  the  standpoint  of  export  business  with  Cuba? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  considered  all  the  effects  of  the  reduction 
of  the  tariff  on  the  sugar-growing  interests  in  Louisiana  and  also  the 
beet  sugar  growing  interests  ot  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Thomas.    I  would  rather  have  Mr.   Armstrong  answer  that 

?uestion;  I  am  not  prepared;  and  Mr.  Rabadan,  of  the  firm  of  J.  B. 
Jarberry  &  Co.,  has  spent  three  months  in  Cuba  and  spent  a  good 
many  winters  thqre,  ana  is  very  familiar  with  the  subject,  and  those  two 
gentlemen  can  answer  the  questions  you  want  to  know  very  promptly 
and  quickly,  and  it  would  take  me  a  considerable  time  to  do  so. 
The  Chairman.  Very  well;  we  will  hear  from  Mr.  Armstrong,  then. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  CHARLES  P.  ARMSTRONG. 

Of  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange. 

Mr.  Armstrong.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  the  interest  of  the 
New  York  Produce  Exchange,  of  course,  is  the  interest  of  the  exporters 
of  American  products  to  the  island  of  Cuba,  as  Mr.  Thomas  has  stated. 
Through  the  medium  of  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange  a  large  share 
of  the  agricultural  products  of  the  country  go  out  to  other  countries, 
and  of  course  as  far  as  they  are  purchased  by  Cuba  they  go  to  Cuba. 
The  merchants  of  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange  look  with  alarm 
upon  the  loss  of  that  market  through  the  inability  of  the  Cuban  people 
to  purchase  their  products  on  account  of  Cuban  ruin  and  poverty  in  the 
island,  owing  tu  the  low  price  of  sugar,  and  it  is  this  interest  which  we 
come  here  to  represent  and  ur^e  upon  you  gentlemen  that  legislation 
may  be  effected  which  will  relieve  the  Cubans  from  poverty  by  open- 
ing our  market  to  their  sugar,  so  they  could  continue  to  be  purchasers 
yf  our  products  on  a  large  scale. 
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Mr.  McClellan.  1  have  a  letter  which  I  received  this  morning  from 
the  Empire  State  Sugar  Company,  in  which  the  statement  is  made 
flat-footedly  that  the  so-called  sugar  trust  will  be  the  sole  beneficiary 
if  the  duty  on  raw  sugar  is  abolished  or  reduced. 

Mr.  Armstrong.  I  do  not  see  any  way  in  which  the  sugar  trust  or 
any  of  the  sugar  refiners  can  be  benefited  by  such  a  reduction  as  con- 
templated, except  it  may  cheapen  the  price  of  sugar  and  induce  a 
larger  consumption  of  refined  sugar  by  our  own  people,  and  thereby 
increase  the  amount  going  through  their  mills. 

Mr.  McClellan.  Would  the  reduction  of  the  price  of  raw  sugar 
result  in  a  reduction  in  your  opinion  in  the  price  of  refined  sugar  to 
the  consumer,  or  would  the  price  of  refined  sugar  remain  the  same  and 
the  trust  get  the  difference? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  I  think  that  the  price  of  refined  sugar  will  be 
reduced  corresponding  with  the  raw,  always  keeping  a  certain  per- 
centage of  difference  between  the  price  of  the  raw  and  the  refined  for 
the  profit  of  the  refineries. 

Mr.  McClellan.  That  is  a  difierence  of  a  cent  a  pound? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  It  is  aimed  to  maintain  it  at  a  cent  a  pound,  but 
sometimes  it  is  less  and  sometimes  it  is  more. 

Mr.  McClellan.  This  same  letter  reflects  upon  the  figures  that 
have  l)een  sent  to  us  as  individuals  by  the  firm  of  Willett  &  Gray. 

Mr.  Armstrong.  Reflects  upon  their  figures 

Mr.  McClellan.  Upon  their  accuracy.  It  virtually  says  they  are 
retained  by  the  so-called  sugar  trust.  Do  you  consider  their  figures 
to  be  accurate  ? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  Well,  it  is  very  difficult  to  answer  a  question  like 
that  Messrs.  Willett  &  Gray  publish  the  only  sugar  circular  or 
sugar  paper  that  is  extant  in  the  trade,  at  least  in  the  East,  and  I  sup- 
pose tney  aim  to  make  their  figures  as  accurate  as  possible.  It  is 
apposed  their  views  of  the  market  are  somewhat  colored  by  the  views 
which  they  obtain  from  the  sugar  refineries,  which  is,  perhaps,  quite 
natural,  they  having  to  get  a  good  deal  of  information  from  them. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  objection  to  putting  that  letter  into 
the  record? 

Mr.  McClellan.  None  whatever. 

Mr.  Dalzkll.  What  company  is  that? 

Mr.  McClellan.  The  Empire  State  Sugar  Company. 

The  letter  follows: 

Empire  State  Sugar  Company, 

I/yons,  N.  V.,  JannarflS,  1902. 
Hon.  Geo.  B.  McClellan, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  The  question  of  a  reduction  or  the  abolition  of  duty  on  raw  sugar 
imported  from  Cuba  will  undoubtedly  be  brough  before  this  Congress  during  its 
present  Bess  ion,  and  if  successful  will  ultimately  lead  to  the  ruin  of  the  beet-sugar 
industry  of  this  country,  which  is  the  end  sought  by  the  trust. 

The  trust  is  now,  and  has  been  for  a  long  time,  circulating  petitions  among 
merchants,  through  it«  sugar  jobbers,  asking  Congress  to  rej>eal  or  lower  the  tariff  on 
f»w  sugar  imported  from  Culm,  on  the  plea  that  it  is  necessary  in  the  upbuilding  of 
American  commerce  and  to  the  advantage  of  the  consumer,  in  that  it  would  cheapen 
the  price  of  the  refined  product. 

The  following  circular  has  been  sent  to  the  press  of  the  country  by  Willett  <fc  Gray, 
in  the  interest  of  the  trust: 

"The  total  consumption  of  sugar  in  the  United  States  last  year  was  2,219,847  tons, 
and  based  on  the  average  increase  of  6.34  per  cent  during  the  past  nineteen  years,  the 
"insanmtion  of  (his  year  should  be  2,360,585  tons.  Of  this  cpianity  1,000,000  tons,  in 
wn*l  numbers,  will  come  from  American  sources;  say  Ixmisiana  l>eiug  able  to  pro- 
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duce  150,000  tons,  United  States  beet  factories  150,000,  Hawaii  350,000,  and  Porto 
Rico  150,000  tons,  ail  being  free  from  duty,  leaving  1,360,585  tons  to  come  from  other 
sources,  and  on  which  duty  is  paid.  Theaverage  duty  assessed  is  $36  per  ton.  or  a  total 
of  $48,981,060.  The  price  of  all  the  sugar  consumed,  however,  being  enhanced  to 
the  extent  of  the  duty  of  $36  per  ton,  or  a  total  of  $84,891,060,  it  is  evident  that 
$36,000,000  additional  is  paid  by  the  people  in  order  to  provide  the  Government  with 
$49,000,000  for  revenue,  of  which  the  Government  is  not  in  need.  If  the  duty  is 
taken  off  Cuban  sugar,  the  $85,000,000  goes  to  the  people.' ' 

It  is  the  business  of  Willett  &  Grav  to  furnish  their  clients  with  supposedly  reliable 
data  concerning  sugar  in  this  and  foreign  markets,  but  they  went  considerably  out 
of  their  way  in  going  to  the  expense  of  sending  out  the  above  circular  to  the  press  of 
the  United  States,  and  it  stands  to  reason  that  for  their  trouble  and  expense  they 
were  reimbursed  by  the  trust,  as  the  trust  and  not  the  consumer  will  be  the  sole 
beneficiary  if  the  duty  on  raw  sugar  is  abolished  or  reduced. 

The  trust  imports  its  raw  sugar,  raised  by  alien  and  cheap  labor,  and  refines 
the  same  in  a  few  refineries  along  the  seaboard,  whereas  our  beet-sugar  factories 
manufacture  the  refined  product,  ready  for  consumption,  direct  from  the  raw  material, 
i.  e..  beets  raised  by  American  farmers  and  well-paid  American  labor. 

That  the  beet-sugar  industry  needs  all  the  protection  possible  must  be  obvious  to 
everyone,  and  to  kill  it  would  be  a  direct  loss  to  the  agricultural  population  of  a 
number  of  our  States.  Take  this  state,  for  instance.  Last  year  we  paid  direct  to 
the  farmers  over  $200,000  for  sugar  beets,  and  will  pay  nearly,  if  not  quite,  that 
amount  for  beets  this  year. 

If  the  duty  is  abolished  or  reduced  on  Cuban  raw  sugar,  thereby  withdrawing  the 
protection  to  the  beet-sugar  industry  of  this  country,  it  will  be  only  a  question  of  a 
short  time  when  the  trust  will  force  them  out  of  business,  and,  when  that  is  done, 
make  the  price  to  the  consumer  on  its  own  terms.  As  it  is  now,  it  is  the  beet -sugar 
companies  that  have  forced  the  trust  to  place  sugar  on  a  basis  where  everyone  can 
buy  at  a  reasonable  price. 

As  a  Representative  of  the  State  of  New  York,  we  know  that  you  will  do  all  in  your 
power  to  farther  the  beet-sugar  industry  of  your  State  and  protect  it  in  every  way 
possible. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  your  kind  consideration,  we  remain, 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Empire  State  Sugar  Company. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  Willett  &  Gray  are  con- 
nected with  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  4 

Mr.  Armstrong.  Do  you  mean  financially  connected? 

Mr.  Tawney.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Armstrong.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tawney.  They  are  retained  as  their  attorneys,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  No,  sir;  they  are  merchant  brokers. 

Mr.  Tawney.  I  understand  they  are  sugar  brokers,  but  I  thought 
they  were  also  retained  by  the  sugar  trust? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Tawney.  As  a  representative  of  the  exporters  of  the  United 
States,  c(p  you  know  how  our  trade  with  Cuba  during  the  reciprocity 
treaty  under  the  McKinley  law  compares  with  our  trade  since  1899? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  I  can  not  tell  you,  as  1  have  never  given  it  any 
attention. 

Mr.  Tawney.  You  have  given  it  no  attention  ? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  statistics. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  Cuban  exports  to 
the  United  States  and  her  exports  to  Spain,  and  particularly  since  the 
reciprocity  treaty  of  1891  was  abrogated? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  I  do  not.  I  would  like  here  to  correct,  if  it  is 
allowable,  the  idea  that  seems  to  have  been  prevalent,  at  least  in  the 

Eublic  prints  there  has  been  a  great  deal  said,  about  the  United  States 
aving  closed  the  markets  of  Cuba  in  Spain;  the  United  States  has 
always  been  the  market  for  the  sugar  of  Cuba;  the  entire  product  for 
years  has  come  to  the  United  States. 
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Mr.  Long.  Even  while  the  country  belonged  to  Spain? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  Yes,  sir.  This  is  the  nearest  and  most  natural 
market. 

Mr.  Long.  What  per  cent  of  the  Cuban  sugar  comes  to  this  market? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  The  entire  amount  except  that  which  is  consumed 
at  home.  Occasionally,  in  some  rare  instances,  a  small  quantity  might 
be  sent  to  the  British  provinces  or  England,  but  very  rarely.  Prob- 
ably the  whole  amount  except  the  home  consumption  comes  to  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Long.  And  has  come  for  years? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Babcock.  And  really  there  is  no  change  in  the  condition  that 
existed  before  the  Spanish  war  and  to-day  ? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  Not  as  far  as  the  market  of  sugar  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Tawney.  A  statement  was  made  here  yesterday  that  from  the 
statistics  of  the  Treasury  Department  it  appears  that  the  United  States 
exported  to  Cuba  $17,430,000  of  products  annually  during  the  contin- 
uation of  the  reciprocity  treaty,  or  from  1891  to  1895,  inclusive,  and 
in  1901,  when  Cuba  paid  the  full  Dingley  rates  on  her  exports  to  the 
United  States,  our  exports  to  Cuba  aggregated  $25,000,000.  This  dif- 
ference was  explained  by  a  gentleman  from  Cuba,  who  claimed  the 
figures  of  the  Treasury  Department  did  not  correctly  represent  the 
viae  of  our  exports  to  Cuba  during  the  reciprocity  treaty;  that  our 
products  shipped  to  Cuba  were  undervalued  for  the  purpose  of  .secur- 
ing their  admission  into  the  island  at  a  lower  rate  of  duty.  You  rep- 
resent the  exporters,  and  doubtless  your  association  has  exported 
products  to  Cuba  during  the  time  of  the  reciprocity  treaty,  as  well  as 
*ince;  do  you  or  do  you  not  know  whether  there  has  been  any  under- 
valuation by  American  exporters  of  products  to  the  island  of  Cuba 
during  the  continuation  of  the  reciprocity  treaty  or  since? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  As  far  as  my  personal 
knowledge  is  concerned  I  do  not  know  of  any  undervaluation. 

Mr.  Tawney.  So  the  statistics  of  the  Treasury  Department  as  to 
our  export  trade  in  Cuba  as  far  as  you  know  are  correct? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  Yes,  so  far  as  ray  personal  knowledge  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Do  you  know  wnat  percentage  of  Cuban  exports 
went  to  Spain,  say  in  the  last  twenty  years? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  I  made  the  remark  a  while  ago  that  none  of  the 
sugar  went  to  Spain,  that  it  came  to  the  United  states,  and  I  do  not 
know  what  amount  of  tobacco  went  to  Spain,  as  1  have  no  interest  in 
tobacco  and  know  nothing  about  it. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  CHARLES  EABADAN, 

Of  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange. 

Mr.  R  aba  dan.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
answering  the  question  as  to  the  increase  of  our  exports  during  the 
recipocrity  treatv  with  Spain,  I  would  say  that  if  my  memory  serves 
me,  I  have  not  the  figures  with  me,  it  almost  doubled;  that  the  exports 
from  Spain  of  flour,  for  instance,  were  reduce'd  to  a  mere  nominal,  and 
so  mucn  so  that  sometimes  flour  was  sent  from  the  United  States  to 
Spain  and  sent  from  there  to  Cuba. 

The  Chairman.  The  duty  on  flour  from  the  United  States  to  every- 
where except  Spain  was  prohibitive  except  during  the  reciprocity 
treaty? 
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Mr.  Rabadan.  Precisely  so. 

The  Chairman.  And  since  that  time- 


Mr.  Rabadan.  One  dollar,  I  think,  as  against  four  under  the  old 
Spanish  regime;  $4  a  sack  or  barrel,  whereas  to-day  it  is  $1. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  was  $4.60. 

Mr.  Rabadan.  Yes,  sir;  nearer  $5  than  $4.  Answering  another 
question  put  by  you  to  mv  colleague,  Mr.  Armstrong,  as  to  the  rela- 
tions between  Cuba  and  Spain,  I  would  say  that  from  a  commercial 
point  of  view  the  United  states  and  not  Spain  has  always  been  the 
mother  country  of  Cuba.  We  took  all  the  sugar,  you  might  say,  and 
a  very,  very  large  percentage  of  the  tobacco,  and  hence  if  at  any  time 
the  markets  of  the  United  States  should  be  closed  to  Cuba  it  would 
have  meant  utter  ruin  to  Cuba,  as  she  had  hardly  another  market. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Will  you  tell  how  the  purchases  from  Spain  and  the 
United  States  have  compared  for  the  past  ten  years,  the  imports  from 
Spain  and  the  imports  from  the  United  States  into  Cuba? 

Mr.  Rabadan.  It  would  be  difficult  to  answer  that  without  compiling 
the  figures.  But  I  can  answer  you  this  way:  Cuba  depends  entirely 
upon  the  United  States  for  lard  and  pork  products,  the  staples  of  life, 
and  her  imports  from  Spain  were  wine,  olive  oil,  and  some  other  goods 
which  Spain  can  furnish  cheaper  than  we  can. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Shoes? 

Mr.  Rabadan.  Shoes  to  a  certain  extent,  cheap  shoes  on  the  order 
of  sandals,  but  the  American  manufacturers  supply  the  better  shoes  to 
the  Cuban  people. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Is  it  not  a  fact  her  purchases  from  Spain  have  alwavs 
been,  before  and  since  the  war,  greater  than  her  purchases  from  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  Rabadan.  I  should  say  not,  without  having  the  figures  at  hand. 
I  have  been  many  years  in  the  business  with  Cuba,  and  although  I 
have  never  made  a  comparison  of  the  figures,  but  judging  from  the 
volume  of  trade  they  can  hardly  get  it. 

The  Chairman.  1  he  Government  statistics  would  show  that. 

Mr.  Rabadan.  The  Government  statistics  would  show  that.  The 
statement  in  regard  to  the  volume  of  our  business  made  by  my  col- 
league, Mr.  Thomas,  is  taken  from  the  statistics  of  the  United  States 
Government,  which  I  have  here  now  in  case  any  gentleman  wishes  to 
know  the  relative  value  of  the  different  articles,  the  volume  and 
amount,  one  as  compared  with  the  other. 

Mr.  McClellan.  Do  you  think  the  proposition  of  the  payment  of  a 
drawback  on  sugar  would  meet  the  situation  in  Cuba? 

Mr.  Rabadan.  Not  to  the  extent,  sir,  1  think,  that  is  indicated,  for 
I  fear  me  that  the  planter  might  not  get  the  amount;  I  think  it  would 
be  difficult  to  arrive  at.  And  again,  sir,  if  you  will  have  in  mind  that 
the  rebate  asked  for  to-dav  is  based  upon  the  present  price  of  sugar 
f.  o.  b.  in  Cuba,  whereas  the  prospects  are  the  price  of  raw  sugar  will 
rather  decline  than  increase,  owing  to  the  constantly  increasing  pro- 
duction by  bounties  paid  by  European  countries  on  the  artificial 
industry,  as  I  consider  it,  of  beet  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  that  large  increase  of  production  has  had 
its  effect  upon  the  price  of  sugar  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Rabadan.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Has  it  occurred  to  you  that  the  same  causes  that 
depressed  the  sugar  interest  in  Cuba  might  have  a  depressing  effect 
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upon  the  production  of  sugar  in  the  United  States,  both  beet  and 
cane— the  low  price? 

Mr.  Rabadan.  If  you  will  permit  me  to  answer  the  question  in  my 
own  way 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  certainly. 

Mr.  Rabadan.  I  would  say  under  normal  conditions,  under  natural 
conditions,  no  country  on  the  top  of  God's  footstool  can  produce  the 
amount  to  the  acre  of  sugar  that  Cuba  can  to  the  acre,  i  or  instance, 
we  find  under  American  occupation  from  a  little  over  300,000  tons  it 
doubled  the  next  year  to  600,000  tons,  and  the  estimated  crop  this  year 
will  be  850,000  tons  under  the  conditions  of  restored  law  and  order, 
under  American  military  rule.  It  is  easy  to  form  some  conception  of 
the  possibility  of  Cuba  under  given  conditions,  having  in  mind  also 
that  not  over  one-eighth  of  the  area  of  arable  land  is  to-day  under 
cultivation  in  Cuba. 

Mr.  Robertson.  Do  you  think  if  that  be  true,  as  your  statement 
would  lead  us  to  believe,  that  the  crop  would  be  increased  to  about 
4,000,000  tons  or  could  be  expanded  to  that 2  Do  you  think  that  is 
true;  and  according  to  your  statement  it  would  lead  us  to  believe  it? 

Mr.  Rabadan.  I  do,  sir;  within  a  given  time  and  under  given  cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr.  Robertson.  What  are  those  conditions  ? 

Mr.  Rabadan.  The  conditions  would  be  the  same  that  govern  every 
other  industry  where  it  pays;  where  the  producers  could  find  a  mar- 
ket that  would  pay;  under  conditions  with,  paramount  to  everything, 
law  and  order  in  Cuba. 

Mr.  Robertson.  So  you  think  that  free  sugar  with  the  United  States 
would  be  a  condition  that  would  bring  about  conditions  that  would  pay 
the  sugar  industry  in  Cuba 4 

Mr.  Rabadan.  "That  the  granting  of  free  sugar  to-day  would  pay 
the  cultivation  of  cane  in  Cuba? 

Mr.  Robertson.     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rabadan.  Other  things  helping,  to-day  it  would;  but,  for 
instance,  to  explain  ourselves:  If  we  admit  sugar  free  from  Cuba  and 
tbey  should  have  the  trouble  they  had  between  Spain,  which  destroyed 
the  plantations 

Mr.  Robertson.  I  mean  on  the  basis  of  peace  and  free  trade  ? 

Mr.  Rabadan.  On  the  basis  of  peace  and  law  and  order,  sir,  I  do 
pot  thiilk  any  country  in  the  world  would  be  able  to  compete  with  the 
island  of  Cuba  in  the  production  of  sugar. 

Mr.  Robertson.  What  do  you  think  her  possibilities  are;  do  you 
think  she  will  ever  reach  4,000,000  tons  a  year,  or  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Rabadan.  With  all  due  respect  to  you,  sir,  it  is  hard  to  answer 
that  question,  and  we  can  only  take  the  past  to  make  a  forecast  of  the 
future;  as  I  say,  in  three  years  the  production  has  trebled,  almost. 

Mr.  Robertson.  In  three  years  it  has  increased  150  per  cent,  has 
it  not? 

Mr.  Rabadan.  Three  hundred  per  cent. 

Mr.  Robertson.  So  it  has  increased  300  per  cent  in  three  years* 

Mr.  Rabadan.  Mr.  Armstrong  suggests  one  of  the  conditions  that 
would  be  necessary  in  addition  to  free  sugar,  which  is  this,  Can  you 

et  sufficient  labor  to  develop  the  possibilities  of  Cubai  Since  the 
American  occupation  thfcre  has  been  a  Spanish  immigration  of  60,000 
laborers  from  the  agricultural  classes,  a  most  useful  and  necessary 
'lass,  to  Cuba. 
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Mr.  Richardson.  Where  did  they  come  from? 

Mr.  Rabadan.  From  Spain,  since  the  American  occupation,  and 
also  from  the  Canary  Islands. 

The  Chairman.  Has  that  been  on  account  of  the  increased  wages? 

Mr.  Rabadan.  I  should  say  it  has  been  on  account  of  the  condition 
of  law  and  order  enabling  a  man  to  work  and  make  a  living  under  the 
protection  of  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  Have  wages  increased? 

Mr.  Rabadan.  Somewhat,  I  understand,  sir.  I  am  not  interested 
directly  in  the  cane  culture,  and  I  would  ask  Mr.  Plac£  to  answer  if 
wages  of  labor  in  Cuba  have  gone  up. 

Mr.  Plac£.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent? 

Mr.  Plac£.  We  are  paying  from  $22  to  $24  a  month. 

Mr.  Cooper.  If  there  was  an  increase  of  production  and  sale  of 
sugar  to  the  United  States,  would  it  not  increase  the  consumption  of 
American  products  in  Cuba  with  a  corresponding  benefit? 

Mr.  Rabadan.  I  answer,  yes,  sir;  without  qualification. 

Mr.  Cooper.  To  which  country  would  come  a  superior  benefit,  to 
the  United  States  or  Cuba? 

Mr.  Rabadan.  Under  what  conditions,  sir? 

Mr.  Cooper.  If  we  have  free  trade  and  their  products  could  come 
here  and  our  products  could  go  there? 

Mr.  Rabadan.  Geographically  the  United  States  is  the  natural 
market  from  which  those  people  should  order.  There  are  some  con- 
ditions bv  which  to-day,  for  instance,  we  are  handicapped.  For 
instance,  Birmingham  and  Manchester  produce  and  manufacture  cotton 
fabrics  adapted  to  the  wants  of  those  people  which  are  different  from 
the  goods  used  here.  And,  f  urthermore,  tney  have  been  accustomed  on 
account  of  the  very  low  rate  of  interest  on  money  in  England  to  sell 
those  goods  and  give  those  people  long  credit.  The  time  will  come, 
sir,  if  Cuba  reaches  where  all  her  friends  hope  she  will,  when  Cuba 
will  be  supplied  almost  directly  from  the  cotton  field,  and  it  will  be 
when  the  present  industry  alongside  the  cotton  field  is  more  developed, 
and  when  we  will  ship  American  cotton  fabrics  from  the  Gulf  ports, 
which  are  within  a  few  days'  sail  of  Cuba. 

Mr.  Babcock.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question. 

Mr.  Rabadan.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  at  your  service. 

Mr.  Babcock.  How  are  the  prices  of  raw  sugar  fixed  that  come  f  rom 
Cuba;  who  fixes  the  price? 

Mr.  Rabadan.  Beet  sugar  to-day  fixes  the  price  for  sugar  for  the 
world.  The  price  in  Hamburg  governs  not  only  the  European  pro- 
duction but  all  cane. 

Mr.  Babcock.  Who  buys  the  Cuban  sugar? 

Mr.  Rabadan.  In  the  Onited  States? 

Mr.  Babcock.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rabadan.  Well,  it  finally  comes  to  the  refineries.  We  do  not 
use  the  raw  sugar  as  it  comes  from  Cuba. 

Mr.  Babcock.  I  understand  that,  but  who  is  the  customer  or  con- 
sumer who  goes  to  Cuba  and  buys  the  sugar;  who  contracts  for  the 
Cuban  sugar  here  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Rabadan.  It  is  done  in  different  ways,  sir.  There  are  agents 
who  very  often  purchase  direct  for  the  refinery.     Speaking  for  my 
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own  house,  we  receive  consignments  of  su^ar  from  our  friends  in  Cuba 
which  we  sell  in  the  market  to  whoever  will  pay  the  best  price. 

Mr.  Baboock.  You  handle  the  raw  sugar? 

Mr.  Rabadan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Babcock.  What  customers  do  you  have  outside  of  the  sugar 
trust? 

Mr.  Rabadan.  Outside  of  the  sugar  trust  the  house  of  Howell  &  Co. , 
aod  there  are  some  other  purchasers. 

Mr.  Babcock.  The  statement  has  been  made  by  a  gentleman  from 
Cuba,  I  do  not  refer  to  Any  gentlemen  who  are  present,  that  the  price 
of  sugar  has  been  depressed  here  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  legis- 
lation here.     What  truth  is  there  in  that  statement? 

Mr.  Rabadan.  Depressed  by  whom? 

Mr.  Babcock.  By  the  parties  controlling  the  prices  of  sugar. 

Mr.  Rabadan.  Mr.  Armstrong,'  who  has  been  longer  in  the  busi- 
ness than  I  have,  probably  can  speak  better  on  that  subject  than  1 
myself. 

ADDITIONAL  STATEMENT  OF  MB.  ARMSTRONG, 

Of  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange. 

Mr.  Armstrong.  The  price  of  sugar  is  depressed  to-day  owing  to 
the  enormous  overproduction  of  all  sugars  in  Europe.  The  price  of 
sugar  in  New  York  is  always  made  upon  the  prices  of  all  sugar  f.  o.  b. 
Hamburg  plus  freight  and  duty  and  any  other  small  charges  like  insur- 
ance, and  the  price  of  sugar  is  fixed  by  the  same  conditions  in  Cuba. 
There  are  certain  large  houses  who  buy  sugar  and  sell  it  again  to  the 
refiners  when  they  are  disposed  to  and  make  a  profit  or  loss.  The 
refiners  have  their  own  agents  in  Cuba  who  buy  for  them,  but  the 
price  is  fixed  by  the  price  of  sugar  in  Hamburg.  Every  morning  the 
able  comes  to  everyone  in  the  sugar  business  giving  the  quotations  of 
*u<nir  f.  o.  b.  at  Hamburg — that  is,  raw  sugar. 

Mr.  Baboock.  Then  the  market  for  raw  sugar  in  Cuba  to-day  bears 
the  same  relative  relation  to  the  refined  sugar  that  it  always  has  done? 

Mr.  Rabadan.  Always. 

Mr.  Babcock.  That  is,  that  the  price  has  been  depressed  ? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  Deducting  freight,  and  insurance,  and  duty  from 
the  United  States  price,  that  is  the  price  in  Cuba  f .  o.  b. ;  I  do  not 
know  what  local  charges  they  may  have  down  there. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Havermeyer  testified  before  the  Labor  Com- 
mission that  before  there  was  a  sugar  trust  and  a  number  of  different 
independent  refineries  that  the  refineries  bid  against  each  other,  and 
the  price  of  sugar  was  advanced  from  the  fact  that  there  was  compe- 
tition among  the  refineries;  but  after  the  trust  was  formed  that  compe- 
tition ceased  and  they  were  able  to  get  sugar  at  a  more  reasonable 
rate.    Is  that  according  to  your  experience? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  I  suppose  there  is  some  base  of  truth  in  it.  At 
times  when  refined  sugars  were  scarce  and  refiners  were  competing  with 
«ach  other  it  would  often  happen,  but  to  say  on  the  average  it  made 
a  higher  price  1  do  not  think  so.  Those  were  the  days  of  small  things 
as  compared  with  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  depend  upon  the  supply  and  demand. 
If  the  supply  was  short  it  would  have  that  tendency  undoubtedly  ? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  It  would.  It  was  different  from  to-day  with  only 
one  or  two  buyers. 
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The  Chairman.  Oh,  yes;  if  the  world's  supply  was  not  very  large 
it  would  advance  to-day  without  any  competition,  I  suppose,  but  it 
would  advance  still  more  if  there  was  competition  among  them? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  Undoubtedly. 

The  Chairman.  AH  sugar  produced  in  the  United  States  is  refined 
sugar  at  the  factories;  it  does  not  have  to  go  through  the  process  oi 
refining? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  They  do  it  themselves. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  during  the  past  three  years  the 
margin  between  the  raw  sugar  and  refined  sugar  has  been  much  smallei 
than  during  the  two  or  three  years  preceding  4  For  instance,  before 
1897  was  it  not  a  cent  and  a  quarter,  and  since  1897  has  it  not  been 
reduced  to  fifty -one  one-hundredths,  say  last  summer? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  That  is  owing  to  conditions,  which  I  will  have  tc 
explain  to  you.  Before  1897  there  were  times  when  it  was  1±,  and  there 
were  times  when  it  was  even  more,  but  probably  it  averaged  about  a 
cent.  Something  over  a  year  or  two  years  ago  there  were  one  or  twe 
independent  refineries  built,  and  war  broke  out  between  the  sugar  trust 
and  the  independent  refineries  and  the  trust  broke  down  rates  to  a  verj 
low  point  for  the  sake  of  knocking  out  those  one  or  two  refineries,  and 
when  that  was  accomplished  prices  advanced  again,  and  when  you  tab 
the  average  of  all  that  time  you  get  the  fifty -one  one-hundredths. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  knocked  out  the  independent  factories  ii 
the  last  two  or  three  years ? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  Yes,  sir;  they  bought  them  out. 

The  Chairman.  They  bought  them  all  out  except  Arbuckle? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  There  is  the  National  Refining  Company,  whicl 
suffered  with  the  others.     I  believe  now  they  operate  together. 

The  Chairman.  They  all  operate  together  now,  so  the  only  regu 
lator  of  the  refined  sugar  is  the  beet-sugar  interests } 

Mr.  Armstrong.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  still  the  margin  between  refined  and  raw  sugai 
is  much  below  a  cent  to-day? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  Oh,  yes;  it  is  at  present. 

The  Chairman.  And  has  been  so  for  a  year  or  two? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  Well,  on  the  average  it  has.  During  the  summei 
season  when  there  was  a  big  demand  for  refined  sugars  the  refineriej 
generally  put  a  larger  margin  between  the  raw  sugar  and  the  refine< 
sugar  than  during  tne  winter  season. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  this  arrangement  made  with  the  Arbuckh 
Brothers? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  I  do  not  know  there  has  been  an  arrangemen 
made  with  Arbuckle  Brothers;   I  said  the  National  Refining  Company 

The  Chairman.  1  thought  you  said  Arbuckles? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  seem  to  be  working  together? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  They  seem  to  be. 

The  Chairman.  I  had  not  heard  that,  and  I  was  surprised  at  you 
statement. 

Mr.  Babcock.  Is  it  not  true  that  there  has  been  a  truce  between  thi 
Arbuckles  and  the  Sugar  Refining  Company  that  the  sugar  peopli 
should  not  handle  coffee  and  that  Arbuckle  should  not  handle  sugar? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that;  I  do  not  thin] 
so,  but  I  have  no  knowledge  on  the  subject 
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Mr.  Babcock.  In  fact,  there  is  no  competition  between  theni  ? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  Certainly  there  is  competition.  The  Arbuckle 
ptMjple  run  their  refinery  and  make  all  the  sugar  they  can,  and  sell  it. 

ine  Chairman.  That  is  spasmodic,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  During  the  summer  time,  when  there  is  a  very 
large  consumption  of  refined  sugar  and  no  New  Orleans  product,  all 
the  refineries  can  run  the  refineries  full  and  sell  all  their  product. 

The  Chairman.  During  that  season  the  price  is  exactly  the  same? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  There  is  no  cutting;  they  can  sell  all  they  can 
make.     It  is  purely  a  business  proposition. 

The  Chairman.  After  the  market  stops  one  or  the  other  will  cut 
one  or  more  points,  and  that  is  a  sort  of  spasmodic  production. 

Mr.  Robertson.  Was  the  New  Orleans  sugar  a  competitor  at  the 
time  to  which  you  refer? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  It  is  a  competitor  when  the  crop  comes  on.  The 
refiners  on  the  Eastern  coast  have  to  curtail  their  output  when  the  New 
Orleans  crop  comes  on;  that  is  very  evident. 

Mr.  Swanson.  Of  the  sugar  imported  into  this  country  how  much 
is  refined  and  how  much  is  raw? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  Nearly  all  the  beet  sugar  is  in  a  raw  state.  There 
was  some  34,000  tons  of  refined  sugar  brought  in  last  year. 

Mr.  Swanson.  Since  the  passage  of  the  Dingley  law  the  amount  of 
refined  beet  sugar  introduced  into  this  country  has  been  greatly 
reduced? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Swanson.  Before  that  time  Germany  exported  a  great  deal  of 
refined  sugar? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  They  did  at  times,  but  never  to  a  large  extent. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  much  larger  than  it  is  at  present? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  Yes. 

Mr.  Swanson.  The  most  of  the  beet  sugar  that  is  introduced  now 
'*  raw  beet  sugar  bought  by  the  American  refiners  and  sold  on  this 
market  as  refined  sugar? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  Yes;  it  is  refined  sugar. 

Mr.  Swanson.  It  is  impossible  for  any  foreign  refiner  to  compete 
with  this  country  with  refined  sugar  under  the  present  law? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  Not  to  an  v  extent. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  have  here  Willett  &  Gray's  Daily  Trade  Journal 
of  vesterday,  in  which  I  see  granulated  sugar  is  quoted  at  two  figures, 
it  4.37  and  4.41. 

Mr.  Armstrong.  I  suppose  that  refers  to  the  different  discounts 
they  allow.  The  refineries  make  a  fixed  price  for  refined  sugar  and 
allow  a  certain  discount.  Some  allow  more  than  others.  I  believe  the 
Arbuckles  are  allowing  1  per  cent  more  than  the  American  Refining 
Company.     That  accounts  for  it. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  see  here  at  the  foot  of  the  quotation  a  note  which 
sivg: 

Lees  15  cents  per  pound,  payable  in  thirty  days,  and  1  per  cent  discount  for  cash, 
Arbuckle  and  National  allowing  an  additional  1  per  cent  rebate. 

Mr.  Armstrong.  That  extra  1  per  cent  makes  the  difference.  Those 
are  net  prices  you  quote,  after  all  discounts  are  taken  off. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  That  would  indicate  that  Arbuckle  and  the  National 
were  acting  together,  would  it  not;  that  is  to  say,  they  give  the  same 
terms  i 
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Mr.  Armstrong.  Apparently  they  do  so  now,  but  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  joint  action. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  see  the  difference  was  0.995  cent  and  1.035  cents. 

Mr.  Armstrong.  You  must  remember  that  refineries  are  making 
their  refined  sugars  out  of  sugar  that  costs  a  good  deal  more  than 
to-day's  quotations.  When  you  compare  the  quotations  of  refined  sugar 
to-day  with  the  price  of  raw,  it  may  be  that  the  refineries'  supply  of 
sugar  has  cost  a  quarter  of  a  cent  more,  and  on  a  declining  market  it 
is  apt  to  be  the  case. 

Mr.  Tawney.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  An  importer  of  sugar  and  exporter  of  all  Ameri- 
can products. 

Mr.  McClellan.  What  would  be  the  effect  on  the  economical  situa- 
tion of  Cuba  if  the  House  should  refuse  any  relief  whatsoever? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  It  is  my  impression  there  would  be  failures  of 
merchants,  and  some  plantations  would  be  unable  to  grind  cane,  and 
more  especially  would  find  it  a  difficult  thing  to  get  money  to  plant 
another  crop. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Why  would  that  result  follow? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  Because  the  business  of  the  country  is  predicated 
upon  the  business  of  sugar  growing  and  the  price  it  is  expected  to 
bring.  Now,  if  there  is  a  serious  loss  and  it  sells  below  the  cost  of 
making  it,  somebody  has  to  bear  the  brunt  of  that  loss  and  that  falls 
upon  the  people  who  advanced  the  money  to  the  planter,  and  most  all 
sugar  is  raised  upon  the  advancement  made  to  planters  for  the  coming 
crop.  The  people  who  can  not  collect  from  the  planters  what  they 
advance  will  be  unable  to  pay  the  notes  and  they  will  be  bankrupt. 

Mr.  McCall.  Are  there  large  American  credits  in  Cuba? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  I  believe  so. 

Mr.  McCall.  So  one  of  the  effects  of  the  losses  in  Cuba  would  be 
losses  to  the  people  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  It  would  be  to  those  who  have  property  there. 

Mr.  Tawney.  The  gentleman  who  preceded  you  said  that  sugars 
could  be  produced  in  Cuba  cheaper  than  in  any  other  country  in  the 
world.  If  that  is  so,  why  can  not  Cuba  compete  in  our  markets  with 
other  foreign  countries  and  pay  the  same  duty  other  foreign  countries 
pav  ? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  No  foreign  countries  can  send  sugars  to-day  with- 
out making  a  tremendous  loss.  The  price  has  been  depressed  far  below 
the  normal  value. 

Mr.  McCall.  Do  not  other  countries  pay  bounties? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  The  beetcountries  pay  bounties,  and  it  is  practically 
true,  even  with  the  bounty  paid,  it  is  impossible  to  sell  beet  sugars 
to-day.  The  average  price  has  been  9  shillings,  and  they  are  to-day 
worth  6  shillings  and  6  pence. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  the  impor- 
tation of  sugar? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  All  my  life. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  generally  what  has  been  the  condition 
of  the  sugar  planters  in  Cuba  financially,  whether  they  have  been  suc- 
cessful and  prosperous  up  to  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  In  Cuba? 

The  Chairman.    Yes. 
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Mr.  Armstrong.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  Spanish  war,  when  the  Cuban 
plantations  were  wrecked 

The  Chairman.  It  was  a  prosperous  business  up  to  that  time? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  It  was. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  say  would  have  been  the  effect  if  the 
pt&nters  had  adopted  modern  methods  of  grinding  cane  and  harvesting 
the  crop,  etc.  ? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  There  are  many  fine  plantations  in  Cuba,  and  but 
for  the  depression  which  has  fallen  upon  them  a  great  many  of  the 
plantations  would  have  employed  the  modern  machinery.  But  of 
coarse  under  this  depression  they  have  not  been  able  to  get  the  modern 
machinery. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  the  production  of  sugar  much  more  econom- 
ical with  modern  equipment? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  Tnere  is  no  question  in  my  mind  to-day  but  what 
with  modern  appliances  sugar  can  be  raised  at  about  2  cents  a  pound, 
but  yon  must  bear  in  mind  that  Cuba  is  not  in  that  condition. 

The  Chairman.  The  only  source  of  relief  to  the  Cuban  planter  would 
be  the  adoption  of  modern  equipment? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  But  he  can  not  get  the  money. 

Hie  Chairman.  If  he  was  able  to  do  so? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  If  they  were  able  to  do  so  they  would  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  is  a  profitable  business  money  will  go  in  there? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  But  nobody  will  put  money  into  the  sugar  busi 
ness  to-day  at  these  prices. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Does  the  bounties  paid  by  Germany  operate  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  Cuban  in  the  American  market  when  the  counter- 
vailing duty  in  the  United  States  is  imposed? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  It  operates  to  tne  prejudice  of  every  sugar- 
producing  country  by  the  amount  of  bounties  they  pay,  and  in  this  pres- 
ent instance  after  the  imposition  of  the  countervailing  duty  counteracts 
to  that  extent,  but  the  system  of  paying  duties  has  encouraged  the  over- 
production of  sugar  in  such  countries  that  it  has  depressed  the  price 
all  over  the  world.  For  instance,  beet  countries  to-day  have  increased 
crops  over  last  year's  some  800,000  or  900,000  tons,  and  in  the  two 
years  they  have  increased  their  crop  a  million  and  a  half  tons,  and  the 
markets  of  the  world  can  not  stand  that  for  any  length  of  time. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Was  Mr.  Atkins's  statement  in  the  Cuban  census, 
which  he  gave  yesterday,  correct — that  with  the  maintenance  of  the 
countervailing  duty  against  a  bounty  the  Cuban  planter  would  not  be 
prejudiced  by  the  imposition  of  those  bounties? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  Except  as  that  increased  the  production  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  understood  the  last  gentleman  to  say  that  sugar 
could  be  raised  in  Cuba  cheaper  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world;  do 
you  confirm  that  statement? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  I  think  under  proper  conditions  in  the  best  locali- 
ties, with  the  best  machinery,  I  think  there  is  no  question  that  sugar 
can  be  produced  in  Cuba  at  a  comparatively  low  cost. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  understood  him  to  say,  also,  that  only  one-eighth  of 
the  sugar  lands  were  under  cultivation  in  the  raising  of  sugar. 

Mr.  Armstrong.  One-eighth  of  the  arable  land. 

Mr,  Dalzell.  What  would  you  say  as  to  the  possible  capacity  of 
Cuba  under  the  best  condition  to  raise  sugar  i 
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Mr.  Armstrong.  I  think,  considering  the  amount  of  labor  available 
and  the  probable  price  which  will  be  haa  for  sugar,  that  if  Cuba  should 
raise  two  and  a  half  million  it  would  be  about  the  extent.  The  price 
of  sugar  would  have  to  be  much  higher,  probably,  to  encourage  such  a 
production. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Assuming  a  condition  of  law  and  order  in  Cuba  and 
labor  sufficient  to  cultivate  the  sugar,  would  not  the  sugar  industry 
in  Cuba  under  free  trade  entirely  destroy  the  sugar  industry  of  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  Do  you  mean  free  trade  with  Cuba  in  sugar  and 
duties  on  all  other  sugar,  or  free  trade  with  other  countries? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  With  Cuba  alone. 

Mr.  Armstrong.  There  is  no  question  that  with  free  trade  in  sugar 
she  would  raise  all  the  sugar  the  U  nited  States  would  consume. 

Mr.  Swanson.  To  what  extent  could  Russia  import  sugar  into  this 
country  if  our  countervailing  ruling  was  reversed? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  Three  hundred  or  four  hundred  thousand  tons. 

Mr.  Swanson.  You  are  in  the  export  business  also? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Swanson.  Have  you  ever  made  an  estimate  as  to  whether  our 
export  business  would  be  more  increased  by  granting  sugar  concessions 
to  beet-raising  sugar  countries,  which  have  a  large,  rich  population,  in 
preference  to  Cuba?  Which  would  give  the  largest  market  for  the  sale 
of  our  goods,  leaving  out  any  sentiment  as  to  our  obligations  to  Cuba, 
say,  for  instance,  Germany,  Russia,  Austria,  and  France? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  1  do  not  think  the  importation  of  beet  sugar  into 
this  country  in  preference  to  cane  sugar  would  increase  exports,T>ecause 
they  buy  only  what  they  are  obliged  to  buy  from  us. 

Mr.  Swanson.  Suppose  Germany,  with  ner  60,000,000  people,  and 
Russia  and  France  would  be  willing  to  make  treaties  of  reciprocity, 
giving  us  low  rates  of  duty  to  those  markets  and  those  rich  people, 
which  would  give  us  the  greater  export  market  for  this  country  for  our 
goods — which  is  the  most  desirable  market? 

Mr.  Armstrong.-  Well,  it  is  difficult  forme  to  answer  that  question 
offhand;  it  is  a  laijje  question  to  answer. 

Mr.  Swanson.  1  thought  you  were  in  the  export  business? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  But  I  do  not  export  to  Russia  or  Germany;  my 
usiness  is  with  the  West  Indies  and  £*>uth  America. 

Mr.  Swanson.  There  is  an  idea  prevalent  that  most  of  the  reciprocity 
treaties  have  been  made,  not  with  beet-sugar  countries,  but  witn  cane- 
sugar  countries.  Is  it  not  true  that  most  of  the  cane  sugar  is  com- 
pelled to  come  to  the  refinery  to  be  refined  before  it  is  put  on  tho 
market,  and  the  sugar-refining  trust  would  not  have  the  raw  sugar  to 
refine  and  make  the  profit  like  they  would  if  the  reciprocities  were 
with  beet-sugar  countries? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  Beet  sugar  has  to  be  refined  as  much  as  cane. 

Mr.  Swanson.  But  most  of  them  use  the  process  themselves? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  There  are  refineries  wnich  will  refine  it.  The 
people  who  make  the  beet  sugar  make  it  in  the  raw  state  and  they  have 
refineries  there  which  refine  it. 

Mr.  Swanson.  It  does  not  require  so  large  an  expenditure  of  capital 
to  refine  beet  sugar  as  cane  sugar? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  They  can  have  it  as  expensive  as  they  wish  to,  the 
refineries. 
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The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  about  a  duty  on 
tobacco? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  No,  sir;  I  am  not  familiar  with  tobacco  and  I  know 
nothing  about  it. 

Mr.  Robertson.  Mr.  Armstrong,  where  now  is  the  market  for 
sugar? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  The  United  States. 

Mr.  RommrsoN.  Entirely? 

Mr.  Armstrong*  Entirely. 

Mr.  Robertson.  The  market  of  course  will  be  in  the  United  States 
entirely  if  we  adopt  this  free-trade  proposition  or  the  sugar  proposition  ? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  Oh,  yes;  the  sugar  of  Cuba  will  come  to  the 
United  States.     There  is  no  other  place  for  it  to  go.  * 

Mr.  Robertson.  Who  are  the  purchasers,  primarily,  of  the  Cuban 
sugar  now  4 

Mr.  Armstrong.  I  think  I  explained  a  short  time  ago 

Mr.  Robertson.  That  it  was  the  sugar  refineries. 


Mr.  Armstrong.  It  ultimately  reaches  the  sugar  refineries  after  it 
passes  through  other  hands. 

Mr.  Robertson.  Are  they  the  only  purchasers  of  sugar  in  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  no  other  market  for  it  what- 
ever. 

Mr.  Robertson.  There  would  be  no  competition  whatever  as  to  the 
matter  of  fixing  the  price  in  the  United  States  with  the  sugar  refineries 
of  the  United  States,  would  there?  There  is  no  other  source  from 
which  competition  could  come? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  None  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Robertson.  You  stated  a  little  while  ago  that  the  beet-sugar 
industry  controlled  the  market? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  It  does;  it  makes  the  price. 

Mr.  Robertson.  And  that  price  is  now  lower  than  it  has  been  for 
years,  I  believe? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  A  good  deal  lower. 

Mr.  Robertson.  Is  that  a  temporary  condition? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  It  is,  in  the  nature  of  things;  it  can  not  last  always, 
because  an  article  will  not  continue  to  be  raised  below  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction when  in  time  it  will  cure  itself,  but  we  can  not  tell  how  long? 

Mr.  Robertson.  You  can  not  tell  how  long? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  No,  sir.  There  is  a  surplus  of  sugar  in  the  world 
to-day. 

Mr.  Robertson.  You  say  the  Hamburg  market  controls  the  price 
of  sugar? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  It  does. 

Mr.  Robertson.  And  therefore  the  price  of  sugar  in  the  United 
States  would  be  controlled  by  the  price  of  sugar  fixed  at  Hamburg, 
plus  the  duty  ? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  The  price  is  really  made  in  London,  but  it  is  made 
00  the  f .  o.  b.  price  in  Hamburg. 

Mr.  Robertson.  Do  you  think  the  sugar  refineries  would  give  the 
producer  the  benefit  of  the  profit  which  they  themselves  would  control 
in  getting  raw  materials  cneaper  and  then  refining  them  ?  Do  you 
think  that  is  in  the  nature  of  business  generosity  as  a  rule? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  I  think  if  the  sugar  refiner  buys  raw  sugar  cheaper 
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it  will  make  the  price  of  the  refined  sugar  cheaper,  putting  on  a  cer- 
tain amount  for  profit,  and  if  the  raw  sugar  is  cheaper  you  certainly 
will  get  the  refined  sugar  cheaper. 

Mr.  Robertson.  I  hope  you  will  excuse  me  if  I  ask  some  questions 
not  entirely  in  the  line  of  this  investigation,  but  I  want  to  know;  the 
sugar  refiners  in  the  country  are  the  only  purchasers  of  raw  sugar  in 
Cuba? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  Ultimately  they  are,  but  there  are  some  interme- 
diate purchasers;  but  they  are  in  the  end. 

Mr.  Robertson.  In  fact  they  are  primarily  ? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  No;  people  may  buy  on  speculation  hoping  the 
market  will  be  higher  ana  they  can  then  sell  to  the  refineries. 

Mr.  Robertson.  Could  they  do  it  against  the  price  offered  by  the 
sugar  refineries  of  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  The  sugar  refiner  goes  to  Cuba  to  buy  sugar  and 
he  buys  at  the  market  price  of  that  day. 

Mr.  Robertson.  What  I  want  to  know  further  is,  have  the  Cuban 
people  acted  upon  this  question  of  reciprocity  as  a  people  in  any  way 
at  all?  I  understand  they  have  no  government;  we  are  in  charge 
there,  but,  speaking  of  the  Cuban  people  in  the  condition  in  which 
they  are  presented  at  this  time,  there  is  no  organized  government 
there.  Have  the  people  themselves,  the  laboring  and  business  people 
outside  of  the  sugar  people,  passed  any  resolution  or  made  any  request 
of  the  United  States  for  reciprocity  that  you  know  of? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  1  think  they  have.  1  think  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce 

Mr.  Robertson.  If  they  have  it  is  a  fact  that  can  be  ascertained 
without  an  expression  of  opinion. 

Mr.  Armstrong.  I  can  not  give  the  name  and  date,  but  these  gentle- 
men from  Cuba  can.  Certainly  every  man  in  Cuba  is  interested  in 
this  question  vitally. 

Mr.  Robertson.  1  see  here  in  a  paper  published  in  New  York, 
December  3,  1901 — not  Habana,  Cuba,  December  3,  1901,  but  New 
York,  December  3,  1901 — signed  by  a  number  of  gentlemen  whose 
names  would  indicate  they  are  Cubans.  Do  these  gentlemen  repre- 
sent themselves  individually  or  do  they  represent  a  constituency;  and 
if  they  represent  a  constituency,  has  that  constituency  acted;  have  the 
Cuban  people  acted  in  any  way  ? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  Well,  I  do  not  know  who  the  gentlemen  are  that 
you  mention  2 

Mr.  Robertson.  Here  it  is;  Francisco  Gamba,  Miguel  Mendoza, 
Gustavo  Bock,  Simon  Dumois,  Dionisio  Velasco,  Luis  V.  Franoke, 
Alfonso  Pesant,  Juan  Pedro,  and  Octavio  E.  Davis.  I  should  judge 
from  the  first  part  of  this  last  gentleman's  name  he  was  Spanish,  and 
from  the  last  part  that  he  was  English. 

Mr.  Armstrong.  I  recognize  those  names  you  have  read  as  some 
who  are  largely  interested  in  Cuban  business  and  Cuban  trade.  1 
have  no  doubt  they  are  acting  for  the  Cuban  people.  You  must 
remember  the  whole  interest  of  Cuba  is  bound  up  in  sugar;  tobacco  is 
of  course  a  large  interest,  but  sugar  is  the  interest,  as  the  prosperity 
of  Cuba  depends  upon  the  sugar,  and  if  sugar  is  ruinously  low  the 
whole  island  will  suffer — every  man,  woman,  and  child. 

Mr.  Robertson.  Mr.  Atkins  stated  yesterday  that  a  company  of 
which  Mr.  Spellman  was  a  member  owned  a  plantation  that  would  pro- 
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duce  this  year  an  estimated  crop  of  20,000  tons;;  that  Mr.  Hawley 
represented  a  company  which  this  year  would  produce  an  estimated 
crop  of  30,000  tons;  that  several  other  gentlemen  here  owned  prop- 
erties that  produced  from  10,000  to  30,000,  10,000  being  the  lowest 
and  30,000  being  the  highest.  In  most  of  all  these  very  large  com- 
panies it  appeared  from  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Aikens  yesterday  that 
the  investment  of  American  capital  recently  there  would  almost  con- 
trol the  output  of  sugar  this  year.  That  is,  he  made  that  impression 
upon  me.     Do  you  know  General  Hawley? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  No,  not  personally;  but  I  know  him  by  reputation. 

Mr.  Robertson.  Do  you  know  whether  he  is  connected  in  any  way 
with  Mr.  Havemeyer,  personally,  or  with  the  American  Sugar  Ketin- 
ing  Company  % 

Mr.  Armstrong.  Mr.  Hawley  has  recently  rejuvenated  or  restored 
a  large  estate  in  Cuba,  and  I  know  some  of  the  people  connected  with 
the  sugar-refining  interest  are  interested  with  him  in  the  estate,  but  I 
think  only  as  individuals.  I  do  not  think  the  American  Sugar  Refin- 
ing Company  has  any  interest  there.  Some  people  have  invested 
money  down  there  just  as  you  might. 

Mr.  Robertson.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Spellman,  of  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral Railroad? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  his  Cuban  interests. 

Mr.  Robertson.  I  understand  he,  together  with  a  company  of  Ameri- 
can capitalists,  have  within  the  last  year  and  a  half  bought  a  large 
estate  which  will  this  year  produce  20,000  tons  of  sugar.  What  I 
want  to  arrive  at  is  this,  that  if  that  be  true  it  looks  to  me  that  the 
appeal  is  made  rather  to  the  enhancement  of  investments  made  there 
bv  gentlemen  from  the  United  States,  who  might  now  be  connected 
with  the  sugar  refining  interest,  and  their  interest  in  the  property  will 
become,  in  a  short  while,  greater  than  the  Cubans  themselves.  I  do 
not  mean  at  all  to  be  discourteous  in  my  statement. 

Mr.  Armstrong.  I  do  not  see  why  the  Cuban  people  should  not 
welcome  the  investment  of  capital  of  whoever  puts  it  there  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  I  agree  with  you. 

Mr.  Armstrong.  Somebody  has  to  invest  in  order  that  the  laboring 
men  may  have  something  to  do.  I  can  see  no  harm  if  Mr.  Havemeyer 
goes  and  buys  a  plantation. 

Mr.  McCall.  I  want  to  ask  you  what  in  your  opinion  would  be  the 
effect  of  a  differential  sugar  duty  on  the  price  of  refined  sugar  in  this 
country  i 

Mr.  Armstrong.  You  mean  to  say  if  a  concession  is  made  to  Cuba 
00  the  duties? 

Mr.  McCall.  I  mean  with  reference  to  fixing  the  profits  of  the 
sugar  refineries  of  this  country.  Can  they  exact  over  a  certain  profit 
without  encouraging  the  importation  of  refined  sugar '(  I  want  to  airect 
voar  attention  to  that  point,  and  I  would  like  to  know  what  margin  of 
profit  it  would  go  beyond  that  differential  before  refined  sugar  would  be 
imported. 

Air.  Armstrong.  It  is  very  difficult  to  say.  You  have  had  the 
testimony  of  the  refiners  as  to  what  it  costs  to  make  sugar,  and  they 
know  better  than  1  do. 

Mr.  McX^all.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  duty  on  a  pound 
of  raw  sugar  and  a  pound  of  refined  sugar? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  It  is  about  half  a  cent  a  pound  now.     There  is 
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some  little  variation  on  account  of  this  countervailing  duty  on  which 
I  am  not  clear,  but  it  is  about  half  a  cent  a  pound  more  duty  on  the 
refined  than  on  the  96  raw. 

Mr.  Sw anson.  There  is  an  extra  duty  on  refined  sugar  under  present 
conditions  which  makes  it  nearly  impossible  to  import  refined  sugar, 
and  nearly  all  comes  in  in  the  raw  state. 

Mr.  Armstrong.  Nearly  all. 

Mr.  Sw  anson.  Last  year  about  24,000  tons  of  refined  sugar  was 
imported  ? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  About  that,  but  I  will  not  be  certain. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Two  million  dollars'  worth. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Forty-two  thousand  short  tons,  to  be  exact. 

Mr.  Swanson.  I  want  to  ask  you  this  question.  You  are  very  clear 
in  your  statement  of  what  we  have  to  do  to  encourage  Cuba.  *  What 
recommendations  have  the  export  association  of  New  x  ork  to  make  &s 
to  legislation  required  to  give  us  control  of  the  Cuban  market;  what 
suggestion  have  you  to  make  to  enable  us  to  fully  control  that  market 
with  our  goods? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  We  recommend  you  to  make  a  suitable  reduction 
of  the  duties  on  sugar  coming  from  Cuba. 

Mr.  Swanson.  That  gives  Cuba  our  market  for  sugar.  What  recom- 
mendation has  your  association  as  to  legislation  required  to  give  us 
control  of  their  market?  Your  remarks  are  very  clear  in  regfird  to 
giving  them  control  of  our  sugar  market.  Now,  what  recommenda- 
tions nave  you  to  make  in  the  shape  and  form  of  what  would  be  neces- 
sary to  give  us  control  of  their  market? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  We  did  not  consider  that  question;  we  did  not 
consider  the  committee  wanted  light  on  that  subject,  as  we  considered 
that  they  would  take  care  of  tne  interests  of  the  United  States 
themselves. 

Mr.  Swanson.  We  want  the  exact  information  to  show  us  what 
goods  go  there,  what  duties  should  l>e  imposed,  so  as  to  exclude  for- 
eign goods,  and  if  you  gentlemen  are  engaged  in  the  export  business 
and  understand  and  are  interested  in  that  as  wel!  as  in  the  importation 
of  sugar,  we  would  like  to  know  and  get  full  information  from  business 
men  as  to  what  can  give  us  control  of  that  market  if  we  do  give  them 
reciprocal  advantages? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  The  people  who  come  from  Cuba  pay  the  duty; 
the  merchants  who  export  goods  to  Cuba  do  not  pay  tne  duty,  and 
they  would  be  the  people  to  get  that  information  from;  these  people 
from  Cuba  can  tell  you  that. 

Mr.  Swanson.  We  want  to  get  cotton  goods  there.  We  do  not  ship 
as  many  cotton  goods  as  we  ought  and  we  desire  to  get  control  of  that 
market  there  in  exchange  for  giving  them  the  sugar  market  here.  We 
would  like  to  know  from  business  men  what  is  necessary  to  be  enacted 
in  Cuba  or  here  so  as  to  give  us  control  of  the  market  for  cotton  goods 
and  of  the  various  goods  which  Cuba  purchases.  We  do  not  want  to 
take  any  chances  in  this  business. 

Mr.  Tawney.  You  want  to  know  what  concessions  we  ought  to 
make? 

Mr.  Swanson.  We  want  to  know  what  they  will  do  for  us  and  what 
the  conditions  are;  that  is  what  we  want  to  know. 

Mr.  Tawney.  A  very  pertinent  inquiry. 

Mr.  Armstrong.  I  would  like  to  say  in  answer  to  that  question  that  it 
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is  the  general  understanding  among  the  merchants  at  present  that  under 
the  war  administration  in  Cuba  the  United  States  has  fixed  the  duties 
for  the  admission  of  goods  into  Cuba  and  no  real  reciprocity  treaty 
can  be  made  until  a  government  is  established  in  Cuba.  That  is  our 
understanding.  1  do  not  know  whether  we  are  correct  or  not,  but  we 
gentlemen  believe  the  War  Department  could  make  some  reductions 
of  daties  to  cover  this  point  until  the  time  a  reciprocity  treaty  could 
be  made  with  the  government  established  there. 

Mr.  Tawney.  But  could  the  War  Department  discriminate  in  fixing 
a  duty  in  favor  of  the  products  of  the  united  States  against  the  prod- 
octs  of  other  nations? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  I  do  not  know;  that  is  a  legal  question  that  I  can 
not  answer.  Gentlemen,  there  is  one  thing  you  must  understand,  and 
that  is,  Cuba  and  all  the  West  India  Islands  get  all  their  foodstuffs 
from  the  United  States;  they  can  not  get  them  from  Europe,  never. 

Mr.  Swanson.  We  sell  them  to  Europe — all  over  the  world.  What 
we  want  now  is  to  get  a  market  for  these  goods.  We  want  to  know 
what  law  passed  by  Congress,  or  what  fixing  of  duties,  will  enable  us 
to  get  these  markets  if  we  make  these  concessions. 

Mr.  Armstrong.  If  the  Cubans  charge  only  one- half  the  duties  for 
your  products  that  they  do  other  countries,  it  is  natural  to  suppose 
you  will  get  your  share. 

Mr.  Swanson.  Your  idea,  then,  is  to  give  them  a  preferential  of 
50  per  cent  and  they  give  a  preferential 

Mr.  Armstrong.  I  did  not  mention  anything. 

Mr.  Swanson.  Your  suggestion  would  be  for  a  law  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  Tawney.  You  are  familiar  with  the  manner  of  fixing  the 
world's  price  of  raw  sugar.  1  would  like  to  ask  one  question  with 
reference  to  bringing  out  the  fact  of  who  would  be  benefited  by  this 

? referential  or  removal  of  the  duty  on  sugar  coming  from  Cuba, 
ou  say  the  price  of  raw  sugar  is  fixed  at  Hamburg.  If  that  is  so 
and  we  remove  the  duty  on  raw  sugar  coming  from  Cuba,  will  the 
price  of  raw  sugar  still  be  fixed  at  Hamburg,  as  now? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  Always. 

Mr.  Tawney.  It  will  be  fixed  there  without  reference  to  the  removal 
of  duty  on  Cuban  sugar? 

Mr.  Armstrong,  iou  can  not  have  two  prices  of  sugar  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Then  the  benefit  of  the  removal  of  course  will  not  be 
enjoyed  by  the  consumer  of  sugar  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  No,  sir;  but  let  me  explain  that.  For  instance,  if  a 
large  amount  of  sugar  is  held  back  in  Culm  until  this  thing  passes  then 
of  course  temporarily  it  might,  but  in  the  end  the  Cubans  will  get  all 
the  benefit  as  long  as  they  do  not  produce  enough  sugar  to  fill  this 
market  entirely. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Either  the  Cuban  planter  or  the  refiner.  It  would  be 
divided  between  them,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  The  refiner  could  not  get  any  at  all;  there  is  no 
chance  for  it. 

Mr.  Tawney.  The  evidence  last  evening  showed  that  an  acre  of 
average  sugar  land  in  Cuba  produces  2£  tons  of  raw  sugar.  The  only 
effect  then  of  the  removal  of  this  duty  would  be  to  give  a  bounty  of 
about  $75  an  acre  annually  to  every  sugar  planter  on  the  island. 

Mr.  Armstrong.  1  have  never  figured  it  out  per  acre,  but  whatever 
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duty  you  take  off  it  would  give  to  the  producer  eventually.     TLat  is 
what  they  are  asking  for  and  are  here  for. 

Mr.  Tawney.  A  gentleman  here  last  evening  stated  the  average 
sugar  land  of  Cuba  would  produce  2i  tons  of  sugar  per  acre;  the 
removal  of  the  duty  would  then  increase  the  value  of  every  acre  of 
sugar  land  in  Cuba  to  the  extent  of  that  duty.  The  duty  is  about  $34 
a  ton  and  the  production  per  acre  2£  tons,  so  that  Mr.  Hawley,  of 
Texas,  or  the  sugar  trust,  or  any  American  or  Spaniard   who   has 

fone  down  there  and  bought  these  large  plantations,  would  reap  a 
enefit  of  about  $75  an  acre  annually  on  their  plantations  by  reason 
of  the  removal  of  this  duty. 

Mr.  Armstrong.  They  would  not  put  that  money  in  their  pockets; 
nobody  would  invest  in  sugar  lands  to  sell  sugar  at  the  present  prices, 

Mr.  Tawney.  It  would  add  that  much  in  value  to  their  plantations 
though,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  Yes,  sir;  it  would,  and  save  them  that  much  loss. 

Mr.  Richardson.  What  effect  would  it  have  upon  the  American 
consumer? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  None,  whatever.  As  soon  as  Cuba  produces'  sugar 
enough  to  supply  our  wants,  without  our  domestic  production,  she 
would  influence  prices;  but  as  long  as  she  produces  only  800,000  tons 
she  can  not  influence  prices. 

Mr.  Tawney.  You  heard  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Atkins,  that  sugar 
lands  sell  from  $10  to  $20  an  acre? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  I  was  not  here. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Well,  according  to  the  statement  here  last  evening  as 
to  the  quantity  of  sugar  produced  on  an  acre  of  land  the  removal  of 
this  duty  would  more  than  double  the  value  of  every  available  acre  of 
sugar  land  in  Cuba. 

Mr.  Armstrong.  I  think  your  premises  are  wrong.  If  the  price  of 
sugar  was  to  remain  where  it  is  to-day  sugar  land  would  not  be  worth 
anything  in  Cuba. 

Mr.  Tawney.  You  have  stated  that  could  not  possibly  exist  perma 
nently  ? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  No;  not  permanently. 

Mr.  Tawney.  It  is  the  present  condition,  due  to  the  overproduction 
in  the  world,  that  has  produced  the  present  low  price  of  sugar,  and 
that,  of  course,  will  be  taken  care  of  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  ? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  Yes,  in  time. 

Mr.  Tawney.  So  that  ultimately  the  result  will  be,  as  I  have  stated, 
of  giving  a  bounty  of  about  $75  an  acre  to  the  planter  annually  ? 

Tne  Chairman.  I  understand  your  proposition  is  to  reduce  the  duty 
on  raw  sugar  50  per  cent? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  say  that;  I  did  not  make  any 
proposition. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  want  it  free  ? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  make  any  proposition  of  that 
kind. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  care  what  the  particular  percentage  is,  but 
your  proposition  is  to  reduce  the  duty  on  raw  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  My  proposition  is  to  grant  relief  to  Cuba  to  tide 
them  over  this  crisis. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  you  do  with  the  duty  on  refined  sugar? 
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Mr.  Armstrong.  There  is  no  refined  sugar  coming  from  Cuba. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  you  do  with  the  duty  on  refined  sugar 
coming  from  any  country  ? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  I  do  not  see  any  necessity  for  changing  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  not  change  that  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  It  does  not  affect  the  Cuban  question;  that  is  an 
independent  question  and  it  does  not  affect  the  Cuban  matter. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  thought  of  the  possible  benefit  that 
might  be  to  the  sugar  refineries? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  They  have  already  that  benefit,  whatever  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  give  them  cheap  raw  sugar? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  They  will  sell  their  refined  sugar  just  that  much 
cheaper. 

The  Chairman.  1  would  rather  trust  somebody  besides  them. 

Mr.  Armstrong.  The  market  conditions  would  compel  them  to  do  it, 
because  the  refined  sugar  will  come  from  Europe  when  they  attempt 
to  exact  any  larger  amount  than  they  do  now. 

The  Chairman.  Not  if  they  got  the  raw  sugar  cheaper. 

Mr.  Armstrong.  Then  they  can  make  the  refined  sugar  cheaper. 

Mr.  Robertson.  Are  they  going  to  sell  cheaper  then  the  Hamburg 
market 

Mr.  Armstrong.  They  have  to  sell  on  the  Hamburg  market  now. 

Mr.  Swanson.  As  I  understand,  with  the  present  small  quantity  of 
refined  sugar  being  introduced,  about  34,000  tons,  you  do  not  think 
there  ought  to  be  any  further  competition  with  the  refiners  in  this 
country  by  importing  refined  sugar? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  That  is  my  opinion. 

Mr.  Swanson.  That  they  should  have  a  monopoly  of  refining  sugar 
in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  They  have  competition  and  that  competition  is 
increasing  all  the  while.  They  are  building  new  refineries  and  if  they 
attempt  to  exact  too  much  it  soon  cures  itself. 

The  Chairman.  1  suppose  there  is  no  difficulty  from  the  climate  or 
otherwise  in  refining  sugar  in  Cuba? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  I  am  not  informed  on  that  and  I  can  not  tell;  1  am 
not  an  expert. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  no  difficulty,  why  would  it  not  be  a 
greater  benefit  to  Cuba  to  give  a  little  benefit  on  the  refined  sugar? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  I  suppose  it  would. 

Mr.  McCaix.  Do  you  not  think  there  should  be  the  same  propor- 
tionate reduction  on  the  refined  sugar  of  Cuba  that  we  make  in  the 
duty  on  raw  sugar  from  Cuba,  so  as  to  maintain  theoretically  the  same 
relations? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  I  do  not  think  it  will  result  in  anything,  because 
there  is  no  sugar  refined  in  Cuba,  and  I  do  not  think  anybody  would 
establish  any  refinery  there. 

Mr.  McCall.  1  wish  to  ask  you  a  auestion.  You  say  that  the  price 
of  raw  sugar  is  fixed  in  Hamburg.  Now,  is  not  within  certain  limits 
the  price  of  refined  sugar  fixed  in  Hamburg? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  Certainly. 

Mr.  McCall.  We  have  the  product  of  Louisiana  and  the  product  of 
heet  sugar  and  all  in  fixing  the  price  of  refined  sugar,  but  is  there  not 
this  safeguard,  if  the  American  refinery  charges  over  a  certain  differ- 
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ence  between  the  price  of  the  raw  and  the  price  of  the  refined  sugar, 
the  refined  sugar  of  Hamburg  will  come  into  this  country,  so  we  are 
not  at  the  mercy  of  any  refineries  completely  i 

Mr.  Armstrong.  They  can  not  charge  2  cents  a  pound  profit. 

Mr.  Swanson.  As  I  understand,  even  with  the  establishments  in 
Germany  refining  sugars  and  disposing  of  them  in  the  markets  of  the 
world,  we  only  got  in  24,000  tons  last  year  of  refined  sugar. 

Mr.  Armstrong.  If  you  will  pardon  me,  you  miss  the  point;  the 
refiner  charges  a  certain  amount  to  cover  the  difference 

Mr.  Swanson.  He  does  not  charge  a  certain  difference;  if  he  has  got 
competition  he  charges  less,  just  as  if  there  was  competition  between 
Arbuckle  and  Havemeyer;  but  if  Arbuckle  and  Havemeyer  come  to 
an  agreement  they  could  fix  the  price  for  refined  sugar  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Armstrong.  They  could  only  fix  it  so  high. 

Mr.  Swanson.  They  could  fix  it  up  to  the  limit  of  the  Dingley  bill. 
They  could  fix  it  up  to  the  limit  to  permit  them  to  control  the  market 
here,  because  you  can  not  import  refined  sugar  at  the  same  rate  as  raw 
sugar. 

Mr.  Armstrong.  Of  course  ^ou  have  to  pay  the  additional  duty. 

Mr.  Swanson.  Under  the  Dingley  bill  the  crude  sugar  has  less  duty 
as  it  goes  up  the  number  of  degrees,  and  it  encourages  the  introduc- 
tion of  low  grade  sugars. 

Mr.  Armstrong.  No,  sir;  you  are  mistaken.  The  duty  is  fixed  at 
so  much  on  96,  and  sugars  containing  the  same  saccharine  contents 
pay  the  same. 

Mr.  Swanson.  If  it  is  graded  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anybody  who  desires  to  be  heard  in  regard 
to  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  tobacco  or  other  products  of  Cuba  ?  If 
there  is  no  gentleman  who  desires  to  be  heard,  is  there  any  other  gen- 
tleman who  desires  to  be  heard  in  favor  of  the  reduction  on  Cuban 
sugar? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Is  there  any  representative  of  the  Cuban  people 
here  who  is  regularly  accredited? 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  gentleman  who  will  give  any  light  upon 
what  concessions  will  have  to  be  made  by  Cuba  to  the  United  States 
in  order  to  give  the  United  States  the  market  of  Cuba? 

ADDITIONAL  STATEMENT   OF  MB.  LOUIS  V.  PLAC&  OF  HABAHA. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  you  are  a  merchant? 

Mr.  Plac£.  I  am  a  merchant  irom  Habana. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  branch  of  merchandise? 

Mr.  Plac£.  I  do  a  ship  broker's  business,  freight  agent,  coal  busi- 
ness, and  general  commission  merchant.  1  said  yesterday  myself  all 
I  have  to  say  about  it,  and  I  am  ready 

Mr.  Tawnky.  Do  you  represent  any  of  the  American  sugar-refining 
companies  down  there? 

Mr.  Plac6.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  any  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  What  class  of  goods  are  now  imported  from  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  Plac£.  From  the  United  States  we  import  the  same  goods  we 
have  always  imported. 
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The  Chairman.  What  are  those? 

Mr.  Plac£.  Bacon,  lard,  corn,  hay,  bran,  oats,  and  lumber;  that  is 
all.    The  manufactured  goods  come  from  Europe. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  the  duties  are  the  same  on  goods  imported 
from  the  United  States  as  on  other  goods  imported  from  other 
countries? 

Mr.  PlacA.  Yes,  sir;  the  same  thing. 

The  Chairman.  What  reduction  in  duties  will  be  necessary  to  give 
os  a  greater  share  of  the  market  on  Cuban  goods? 

Mr.  PlacA.  As  a  Cuban  1  would  like  to  give  the  United  States  free 
trade.  The  whole  of  American  products  imported  into  Cuba  ought  to 
beree. 

The  Chairman.  What  reduction  of  duty  would  secure  that  trade  to 
the  United  States? 

Mr.  Plac£.  First  of  all,  our  present  tariff  in  Cuba  to-day  is  very 
tew.  In  order  to  give  the  Americans  the  trade  of  Cuba  we  ought  to 
raise  the  present  tariff  50,  60,  and  70  per  cent,  and  out  of  that  tariff 
allow  the  United  States  40,  50,  and  60  if  you  are  not  willing  to  allow 
the  United  States  free  trade. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  do  you  believe  if  we  had  free  trade 
in  Cuban  goods  the  United  States  would  get  a  large  share  of  that  trade  ? 

Mr.  Plac6.  In  two  years  you  will  have  it.  Not  at  once,  because  in 
Europe  they  are  accustomed  to  do  the  business  as  we  want  it  and  they 
are  not  accustomed  in  the  United  States  yet,  because  they  have  not 
got  the  market.  Perhaps  if  they  get  the  market  to  suit  them  they 
would  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  duties  on  cotton  goods  coming  to  Cuba 
.specific  or  ad  valorem  ? 

Mr.  Plac6.  They  are  specific;  so  much  per  kilo. 

The  Chairman.   What  is  the  equivalent  ad  valorem? 

Mr.  Plac&  Thirty-three  and  one-fourth  on  cotton,  40  per  cent  on 
linen,  45  per  cent  on  wool,  and  50  per  cent  on  silk.  That  is  the  equiva- 
lent, between  the  specific  and  the  ad  valorem,  on  the  four  articles. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  duty  on  machinery  ? 

Mr.  Plac£.  At  the  present  time  we  are  only  paying  5  per  cent  until 
the  31st  of  October  of  this  year.  The  duty  on  machinery  in  the 
special  concession  is  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  Chairman.  What  portion  of  the  machinery  do  we  export  into 
Cuba? 

Mr.  Plao£.  At  the  present  time  we  have  not  done  so  much.  With 
the  exception  of  two  or  three  sugar  estates  very  little  machinery  has 
been  imported.  During  the  time  of  the  reciprocity,  from  1891  to  1894, 
the  importations  of  machinery  to  Cuba  from  the  United  States  amounted 
to  from  $35,000,000  to  $40,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  duty  I 

Mr.  PlacA.  One  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  On  the  food  products — pork,  lard,  and  products  of 
that  kind — what  is  the  duty  now '( 

Mr%  Plac£.  To-day  the  duty  is  very  low;  it  is  about  from  two  to 
three  dollars  per  hundred  kilos,  one  and  a  half  a  hundred. 

The  Chairman.  What  proportion  of  those  articles  do  we  furnish  ? 

Mr.  Plac£.  You  supply  the  whole  thing. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  flour? 

Mr.  Plac£.  You  supply  the  whole  thing. 
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The  Chairman.  The  duties  are  the  same? 

Mr.  Plac£.  The  duty  is  $1  for  everybody. 

The  Chairman.  Then  we  supply  all  the  food  products? 

Mr.  Plac£.  The  same  thing  you  did  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  get  some  kind  of  meat  from  South 
America? 

Mr.  Plac£.  We  get  jerked  beef;  some  kind  of  a  stuff  not  fit  for  a 
Christian,  but  still  they  have  to  eat  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  quantities  do  you  import? 

Mr.  Plac6.  Seventy  to  eighty  thousand  tons  per  annum. 

The  Chairman.  How  mucn  is  that  worth? 

Mr.  Plac6.  That  is  worth  $20  a  ton  and  pays  $3.95  duty  per  ton. 
With  free  trade  we  would  have  American  beef  instead  of  that  dirty 
dried  beef.     [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  What  duty  do  you  tax  on  tobacco? 

Mr.  PlacA.  We  demand  a  very  high  duty  in  order  to  protect  our 
reputation  of  producing  first-class  good  tobacco,  which  makes  you 
gentlemen  feel  good. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  you  consider  necessary,  to  protect 
your  reputation? 

Mr.  PlacA.  To  protect  our  reputation  you  ought  to  give 

The  Chairman.  About  how  much  a  pound? 

Mr.  Pulc±.  If  it  comes  to  free  trade  it  ought  to  be  free  to  both 
sides. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  would  not  protect  your  reputation;  how 
much  is  the  duty  now? 

Mr.  Plac£.  h  our  and  a  half  cents  a  pound  on  leaf  tobacco. 

The  Chairman.  Leaf  tobacco;  what  is  that,  fillers? 

Mr.  PlacA.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  charge  on  wrappers? 

Mr.  Plac6.  We  do  not  have  any;  we  charge  for  the  whole,  in  one 
or  the  other. 

The  Chairman.  You  charge  4i  cents  a  pound  on  leaf  tobacco.  What 
is  the  duty  on  tobacco  coming  from  Porto  Rico  now  ( 

Mr.  PlacA.  The  same  as  from  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  get  some  of  that  in  there  now? 

Mr.  PlacA.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  used  to  do  so? 

Mr.  PlacA.  Yes,  sir;  by  contraband.  We  used  to  bring  tobacco 
from  Porto  Rico 

The  Chairman.  That  was  before  the  war? 

Mr.  Plac£.  Long  before  the  war. 

The  Chairman.  You  took  in  large  quantities? 

Mr.  Plac6.  No,  sir;  not  so  large.  We  used  to  bring  it  from  Porto 
Rico  to  some  of  the  Cuban  ports,  and  ship  it  from  those  Cuban  ports 
to  Habana;  but  that  was  stopped  about  eight  or  twelve  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  That  continued  up  to  the  close  of  the  war? 

Mr.  Plac£.  Oh,  no;  excuse  me,  that  has  been  fought  out. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  that  continued  up  to  the  close  of  the  war. 
Did  that  injure  your  reputation? 

Mr.  Plac£.  It  did  somewhat;  the  tobacco  men  of  Habana  fought 
very  hard  against  it. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  make  tobacco  free,  is  there  not  danger  of 
getting  some  of  the  Virginia  tobacco  and  injuring  your  tobacco? 
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Mr.  PlacA.  When  we  are  free  it  must  be  free  for  everybody. 

The  Chairman.  But  if  it  is  made  free  you  would  import  tobacco 
from  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Plac£.  That  may  be  the  case;  but  at  the  same  time  I  guess  our 
manufacturers  will  not  work  this  Virginian  or  Porto  Rican  tobacco 
in  order  to  hurt  their  reputation. 

The  Chairman.  Your  cotton  goods  come  now  mostly  from  where? 

Mr.  PlacA.  They  come  from  England,  Germany,  France,  and 
Spain,  167,000,000  a  yedr,  of  which  you  have  nothing  but  samples, 
list  vear  the  United  States  imports  amounted  to  $500,000;  year  before 
bfct,  1700,000. 

The  Chairman.  Your  opinion  as  a  merchant  is  that  in  order  to  secure 
that  trade  for  the  United  States  on  cotton  goods  it  will  require  free 
trade! 

Mr.  PlacA.  It  will  require  free  trade. 

The  Chairman.  Entirely  free 

Mr.  Plac£.  Coastwise  trade  between  Cuba  and  the  United  States 
forever. 

Hie  Chairman.  Free  trade  on  machinery  would  not  give  the  United 
States  the  trade  down  there,  would  it? 

Mr.  Plac&  Yes,  sir;  because  we  will  have  20  per  cent  ad  valorem 
for  any  other  country.  We  are  not  going  to  make  free  trade  for 
everybody.  The  rest  will  have  to  face  the  Dingley  bill,  which  will  be 
the  bill  which  will  be  in  force  in  Cuba. 

Mr.  Sw anson.  If  we  were  to  establish  free  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  Cuba,  goods  could  be  imported  into  Cuba  and  then  reira- 
ported  into  this  country  free;  and  if  a  state  of  affairs  like  that  would 
exist  do  you  believe  the  Cubans  would  be  willing  for  us  to  take  some 
interest  in  the  administration  of  the  customs  laws  to  prevent  such  a 
state  of  affairs?  For  instance,  if  goods  were  free  from  Cuba  to  the 
United  States  American  people,  to  escape  the  Dingley  law,  could  ship 
to  Cuba  and  from  Cuba  here. 

Mr.  Plac6.  You  would  have  the  right  to  protect  yourself,  because 
we  can  give  you  lessons  in  that  kind  of  business;  but  the  law  is  here 
to  protect  you. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  boots  and  shoes? 

Mr.  PLAcfe.  We  import  about  $2,000,000  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  Where  does  that  come  from  ? 

Mr.  Plac6.  We  get  the  majority  of  it  from  Spain.  We  import 
from  Spain  $1,300,000;  $200,000  from  France.  Those  are  ladies'  shoes 
which  we  get  from  France,  and  we  get  gentlemen's  shoes  from  Spain, 
and  about  from  three  to  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  from  the  United 
States. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  duty  on  those? 

Mr.  PlacA.  The  duty  is  15  cents  per  pair  for  shoes,  and  15  per  cent 
ad  valorem  on  the  low  class  of  shoes,  and  20  cents  a  pair  ana  20  and 
25  per  cent  ad  valorem  for  fine  shoes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  about  25  to  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  ? 

Mr.  PlacA.  Thirty-three  and  a  half,  you  may  say. 

The  Chairman.  And  of  course  your  people  down  there  have  been 
wearing  Spanish  shoes  from  time  immemorial? 

Mr.  Plac*.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  it  would  take  quite  a  difference  in  the  price 
to  turn  the  trade  from  the  Spanish  shoes  to  American  shoes? 
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Mr.  Plac6.  Free  trade  will  give  you  the  whole  market  for  shoes, 
cotton,  and  everything  else. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  think  that  nothing  short  of  free  trade  will 
give  us  substantially  the  markets  in  the  items  you  have  mentioned? 

Mr.  Plac£.  I  see  nothing  short  of  free  trade,  because  we  are  bound 
to  have  free  trade  sooner  or  later.  We  are  tied  to  America  by  the 
Piatt  amendment,  and  perpetual  commercial  relations  ought  to  be 
made  once  and  forever;  and  I  am  sure  we  will  not  do  the  harm  to  the 
United  States  people  some  of  the  interests  of  the  United  States  think 
we  are  going  to  do,  because  if  it  is  true  it  will  hurt  the  sugar  people 
for  u  year  or  two  thev  will  get  up  to  their  possibility  in  a  very  short 
while,  and  will  be  able  to  produce  all  they  can  produce.  We  are  not 
coming  to  fight  against  them;  on  the  contrary. 

Mr.  Tawney.  If  free  trade  will  give  the  Americans  your  market 
which  you  claim  exclusively,  how  will  the  independent  government  of 
Cuba  raise  its  revenues  to  def  ray  the  operating  and  running  expenses 
of  the  government  ? 

Mr.  rLACfc  I  will  say  to  you,  how  is  the  Cuban  government  going 
to  raise  anything  in  a  country  governed  as  she  is  to-day? 

Mr.  Tawney.  That  does  not  answer  my  question.  Do  you  propose 
to  maintain  internal  taxes* 

Mr.  Plac£.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  to  come  to  some  conclusion;  I  do 
not  see  any  other  way.  Our  custom-house  pays  from  $15,000,000  to 
$ltf,000,000,  or  rather  has  until  to-day.  As  things  are  now  we  have 
only  six  weeks  to  live,  and  inside  of  six  weeks  we  are  busted.  As 
soon  as  we  have  to  face  the  payments  at  the  end  of  this  month  I  would 
like  to  know  how  we  are  going  to  do  it,  and  we  have  to  declare  our- 
selves out. 

Mr.  Tawney.  It  will  take  some  considerable  time  for  you  to  provide 
and  operate  a  system  of  internal-revenue  taxation  that  would  give  you 
sufficient  revenue  to  defray  the  expenses  of  your  government,  will  it 
not? 

Mr.  PlacA.  We  will  have  to  study  the  thing.  But  the  proper  solu- 
tion of  the  Cuban  problem  is  virtually  free  trade  with  botn  countries. 

Mr.  Swanson.  As  1  understood  from  your  remarks  a  few  minutes 
ago,  you  favor  the  extension  of  the  present  tariff  laws  of  the  United 
States  against  foreign  countries  and  you  have  free  trade  with  the 
United  States.  For  instance,  you  favor  Cuba  imposing  the  Dingley 
duties  on  other  countries,  except  the  United  States,  and  between  the 
United  States  and  Cuba  you  would  desire  to  have  free  trade.  That  is 
your  idea  of  the  solution  of  the  matter? 

Mr.  Plac6.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Swanson.  If  that  was  done,  then  unless  the  United  States  had 
some  control  of  the  administration  of  the  customs  laws  in  Cuba,  if 
they  should  be  not  very  rigorous  in  the  enforcement  of  those  laws,  it 
would  be  a  great  temptation,  if  you  did  not  enforce  them  as  we  do,  for 
people  to  ship  goods  to  Cuba  and  reship  them  in  here. 

Mr.  PlacA.  I  said  it  is  your  lookout. 

Mr.  Swanson.  Are  your  people  willing,  if  this  is  done  to-day,  to 
let  this  Government  have  supervision  so  as  to  prevent  such  a  state  of 
affairs? 

Mr.  PlacA.  Certainly;  what  are  we  going  to  do  if  we  go  to  pieces? 

Mr.  Tawney.  Can  you  tell  me  what  percentage  of  the  merchants  of 
Habana  or  Cuba  are  Spaniards  who  have  not  renounced  their  allegiance 
to  Spain — about  what? 
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Mr.  PLAcii.  The  majority  of  the  Spaniards  have  not;  they  remain 
Spanish. 

Mr.  Tawney.  They  have  not  renounced  their  allegiance? 

Mr.  Plac£.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Would  that  apply  peculiarly  to  the  merchants  there? 

Mr.  Plac&.  It  refers  to  merchants,  tobacco  men,  and  all  kinds  of 
men.    All  business  is  in  their  hands. 

Mr.  Tawney.  The  business  of  the  island  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Spaniards  ? 

Mr.  PlacA.  Because  they  are  better  merchants  than  the  Cubans.  It 
k  because  we  have  not  had  the  same  chance.  They  are  a  strong,  eco- 
nomical set  of  people  and  hard-working  people. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Is  it  likely  those  Spaniards,  when  your  independent 
government  is  established,  will  renounce  their  allegiance  to  Spain  and 
become  citizens  of  the  republic? 

Mr.  Pi*ac£.  I  suppose  so,  if  they  see  that  things  go  right. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that,  their  relations  having  existed  so  long 
with  Spain  and  other  European  countries  they  traded  with,  would  they 
not  even  under  the  conditions  you  ask  for  between  Cuba  and  the  United 
States  still  continue  to  purchase  their  goods,  or  a  great  many  of  them, 
from  Spain  and  other  European  countries  where  they  have  been  trad- 
ing for  so  long  a  time? 

Mr.  Plac£.  No,  sir;  they  will  trade  with  the  United  States  when 
they  have  sent  me  here,  knowing  what  ideas  1  have.  They  recognized 
it  was  the  only  solution  for  Cuba,  and  I  represent  the  Cubans  as  much 
&  the  Spaniards. 

Mr.  Tawney.  You  are  a  Frenchman? 

Mr.  PlacA.  No,  sir;  I  am  a  Cuban.  My  father  was  French,  but  I 
was  born  in  Habana. 

Mr.  Long.  You  appear  here  for  absolute  free  trade  with  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Place.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Long.  You  have  changed  your  mind  on  the  subject  in  the  last 
few  months? 

Mr.  Plac&  I  ask  for  free  trade,  gentlemen;  I  have  not  changed 
my  mind  at  all. 

Mr.  Long.  Did  you  not  some  few  months  ago  decline  to  come  to 
this  country  as  a  delegate? 

Mr.  PlacA.  Yes,  sir;  I  refused  to  come — I  could  answer  the  gentle- 
man's question  that  the  Spanish  were  willing  for  us  to  trade  with  the 
United  States  on  any  basis  the  United  States  were  willing  to  admit. 
I  am  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  I  fought  the  whole 
question  and  they  all  agreed  with  me. 

Mr.  Long.  You  were  the  one  who  thought  the  better  course  was  to 
come  here  for  concessions  and  not  for  free  trade  t 

Mr.  Plac£.  I  ask  for  free  trade  on  the  understanding  it  is  for  you 
to  grant  it;  we  beg,  you  know. 

Mr.  Long.  Certainly,  but  you  thought  if  you  asked  too  much  you 
would  get  nothing? 

Mr.  Plac£.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Long.  But  you  changed  your  mind  and  you  now  ask  for  all 
you  want? 

Mr.  Plac£.  No;  because  they  told  me  if  I  asked  for  more  I  would 
get  a  little  more,  probably,  than  you  intended  to  give.  I  am  frank  with 
it,  you  know.     [Laughter.] 
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Mr.  Long.  You  ask  for  all  and  expect  to  get  a  part? 

Mr.  Plac£.  As  much  as  possible,  if  not  all.  We  think  it  is  to  the 
interest  of  both  parties;  it  is  just  as  good  for  us  as  for  the  manu- 
facturers of  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  not  one  of  the  delegation  coming  here  a 
year  or  two  ago  talking  about  treaties  with  some  of  the  West  Indies 
and  said  you  would  be  content  if  you  got  the  same  concessions  on 
sugars 

Mr.  Plac£.  I  said  I  would  be  very  happy  if  you  would  make  the 
same  concessions  as  to  Porto  Rico 

The  Chairman.  No;  the  other  islands — a  10  per  cent  reduction  of 
the  duty? 

Mr.  Plac£.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman. -You  were  not  with  that  delegation? 

Mr.  Plac6.  I  came  with  a  commission  first  to  ask  a  reduction  on 
the  export  duty  of  tobacco  and  reciprocity.  I  can  assure  you  I  have 
been  looking  for  this  for  ten  or  twenty  years.  Coastwise  trade  between 
Cuba  and  the  United  States  is  the  salvation  of  Cuba  and  good  for  the 
United  States. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  you  nothing  short  of  free  trade 
will  admit  our  exports  into  Cuba? 

Mr.  Plac£.  I  ao  not  say  nothing  short,  but  I  say  I  would  like  to 
get  that. 

The  Chairman.  What  concession  will  do  it  on  your  Cuban  duties? 

Mr.  Plac£.  Fifty  or  60  per  cent 

Mr.  SwANSON.  As  1  understand,  you  said  the  tariff  in  Cuba  at  pres- 
ent is  very  low  and  on  account  of  the  present  low  tariff  it  would  pos- 
siby  require  free  trade  to  give  us  full  control  over  those  markets, 
but  if  Cuba  was  to  increase  her  tariff  against  foreign  countries  and 
then  reduce  it  about  40  or  50  per  cent  to  the  United  States  it  would 
work  the  same  advantage  as  giving  free  trade  with  Cuba  at  the  pres- 
ent. 

Mr.  Plac6.  Free  trade,  a  bargain  made  in  perpetuity. 

Mr.  Long.  In  the  main  what  is  the  difference  in  rates  between  the 
present  militarv  tariff  in  Cuba  and  the  tariff  of  18^7  as  you  call  it? 

Mr.  PlacA.  The  tariff  of  1897  was  reduced  110  to  115  per  cent  on  all 
articles  and  on  some  articles  135  per  cent.  To-day  our  tariff,  made  by 
the.military  government,  is  33i  to  34  per  cent  on  the  whole,  one  thing 
for  the  other. 

Mr.  Long.  What  would  be  the  effect  on  our  trade  with  Cuba  to  take 
the  tariff  of  1897  and  accord  us  a  concession  of  50  per  cent  on  those 
rates? 
■  Mr.  Plac£.  You  will  have  the  whole  business. 

Mr.  Long.  Would  that  probably  give  Cuba  enough  revenue  to  run 
her  government? 

Mr.  Plac£.  It  would  give  more  than  it  does  to-dav. 

Mr.  Long.  Her  receipts  to-day  are  about  $15,000,000  to  $16,000,000? 

Mr.  Plac6.  Yes,  sir;  but  you  must  bear  in  mind  that  with  sugar 
worth  $3  the  revenues  of  the  custom-house  will  not  reach  $7,000,000; 
our  trade  must  stop. 

Mr.  Swanson.  As  I  understand,  you  will  have  to  have  an  internal 
revenue  if  sugar  stays  at  the  present  low  price,  and  very  few  goods 
will  be  purchased  by  the  Cubans  and  imported,  and  you  will  have  a 
deficit  anyway  under  the  present  tariff? 
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Mr.  Plac£.  I  would  like  to  know  what  we  can  do  if  we  can  not  sell 
our  sugar? 

Mr.  Tawney.  That  condition  does  not  exist  to-day. 

Mr.  PlacA.  It  is  approaching,  yes,  sir;  and  we  come  here  to  look 
for  a  remedy  before  we  get  there. 

Mr.  Tawney.  You  are  familiar  with  the  industrial  conditions  of  the 
island? 

Mr.  Plac*.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tawney.  At  the  present  time  outside  of  Habana  there  is  no 
labor  that  is  idle  or  unemployed  ? 

Mr.  Plac&.  No,  sir;  the  Central  Railroad  of  Cuba  will  take  any- 
one who  wants  work. 

Mr.  Tawney.  You  are  merely  anticipating  an  industrial  depression 
in  consequence  of  the  present  low  price  of  sugar  resulting  from  the 
overproduction  of  sugars  throughout  the  world? 

Mr.  Plac&  Yes,  sir;  and  that  is  the  only  thing  we  fear — the  vital 
question  in  Cuba  is  the  sugar  question. 

Mr.  Tawney.  There  is  no  question  about  tobacco? 

Mr.  Plac£.  Not  so  much. 

Mr.  Tawney.  There  is  no  such  depression  in  regard  to  tobacco? 

Mr.  PlacA.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tawney.  You  spoke  of  the  Central  Railroad.  What  railroad 
is  that? 

Mr.  PlacJL  That  is  the  railroad  from  Santa  Clara  to  Santiago  de 
Cuba. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Who  is  building  that  railroad  ? 

Mr.  Plac£.  It  is  being  built  by  American  capital,  and  it  is  a  great 
relief  to-day  to  Cuba  to  have  such  a  thing  in  the  island,  which  helps  us. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Is  that  the  Van  Horn  road  ? 

Mr.  Plac&  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tawney.  He  is  a  Canadian. 

Mr.  Plac£.     He  is  an  American,  I  think. 

Mr.  Tawney.  He  is  a  Canadian  by  birth,  I  think.  There  is  one 
more  question  I  did  not  ask  you  yesterday  in  regard  to  the  percentage 
of  available  sugar  lands  now  under  cultivation  there.  Do  you  know 
what  per  cent  of  available  sugar  lands  is  under  cultivation? 

Mr.  Plac6.  I  said  yesterday  about  one-third. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  as  much  as  that? 

Mr.  Plac£.  About  that,  because  not  all  the  land  in  Cuba  is  good;  a 
great  deal  of  the  land  of  Cuba  is  good  for  nothing. 

Mr.  Tawney.  If  you  undertook  or  the  conditions  were  such  as 
would  encourage  the  further  development  of  sugar  you  would  have  to 
import  labor? 

Air.  Plac£.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tawney.  W  here  would  you  get  the  labor  from  ? 

Mr.  Plac&  We  wojild  like  to  get  the  laborers  from  Spain  or  the 
Canaries.  We  can  not  get  labor  from  the  United  States  at  $25  a 
month,  for  they  would  not  go  there  for  that  amount. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Would  you  import  them  from  the  South  American 
countries  ? 

Mr.  Plac£.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Why  not? 

Mr.  PlacA.  Well,  we  are  not  very  good,  but  they  are  still  worse. 
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Mr.  Tawney.  Do  you  suppose  that  the  Republic  of  Cuba  would 
enact  laws  excluding  that  class  of  people? 

Mr.  Plac&.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Tawney.  If  the  condition  of  labor  improves  as  a  result  of  the 
development  of  the  industry,  and  there  was  no  restriction  upon  immi- 
gration, what  would  prevent  the  people  from  the  South  American 
countries  coming  there  to  take  advantage  of  the  better  conditions? 

Mr.  Plac6.  We  will  have  to  establish  the  same  immigration  laws 
you  have  here.    We  can  avoid  the  importation  of  tramps  there. 

Mr.  Tawney.  That  would  result  in  a  large  influx  of  people  from 
South  American  countries  if  the  condition  of  labor  improved  there  so 
it  would  be  to  their  advantage  to  come  there? 

Mr.  PlacA.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tawney.  And  these  natives,  you  say,  are  a  more  objectionable 
race  than  you  now  have? 

Mr.  PlacA.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Long.  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  possibility  of  the  sugar 
production  in  Cuba — the  maximum? 

Mr.  PlacA.  I  think  we  will  get  in  about  ten  years  to  about  2,000,000 
tons  if  we  have  the  market  of  the  United  States,  because  we  have  not 
enough  population  in  Cuba  to  get  much  further  than  we  are  to-day. 
When  a  gentleman  says  we  jumped  from  300,000  to  600,000  and  from 
600,000  to  800,000  tons,  that  is  not  due  to  the  work,  but  to  the  weather. 
The  elements  have  done  it.  We  may  plant  next  year  twice  the  amount 
of  cane  and  still  not  reach  700,000  tons,  but  in  the  middle  of  all  our 
troubles  God  or  the  elements  came  to  help  us. 

Mr.  Long.  Your  production  this  year  is  greater  than  that  of  1894? 

Mr.  PlacA.  By  250,000  tons. 

Mr.  Long.  That  was  the  greatest  year? 

Mr.  Plac£.  In  1894  we  had  1,084,000  tons. 

Mr.  Long.  That  was  your  largest  crop? 

Mr.  Plac£.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  our  largest  crop.  Now,  the  largest 
crop  in  Cuba  does  not  come  by  work  or  planting;  it  comes  from  the 
weather. 

Mr.  Tawney.  What  was  the  crop  in  1891,  when  the  reciprocity  treaty 
was  in  force? 

Mr.  Plac£.  Nine  hundred  and  fortv  thousand  tons. 

Mr.  Long.  What  would  be  the  total  production  if  all  the  sugar  land 
was  under  cultivation  under  favorable  conditions? 

Mr.  Plac£.  I  think  in  twenty  years  from  now  Cuba  could  produce 
3,500,000  tons;  but  to  do  that  we  will  need  to  have  from  6,000,000  to 
8,000,000  inhabitants,  because  we  can  not  handle  that  quantity  of  sugar. 
To-day  to  handle  800,000  we  are  going  to  have  trouble.  We  do  not 
have  the  men  to  do  it. 

ADDITIONAL  STATEMENT  OF  MB.  MESD0ZA,  OF  CUBA, 

Sugar  planter. 

Mr.  Mendoza  said:  I  just  want  to  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  the 
possibility  of  Cuba  making  such  a  large  crop.  I  am  a  sugar  planter 
to-day,  and  I  would  not  go  into  the  business  if  sugar  prices  continue 
as  they  are.  The  sugar  production  of  Cuba  is  not  only  limited  by  the 
labor  we  would  have  to  import,  but  by  the  price  of  sugar;  and  I  do 
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not  believe  anyone  who  had  the  money  to  invest  would  invest  in  the 
sigar  business  if  it  was  to  continue  at  prices  that  sugar  can  be  sold  at 
to-day  in  the  market.  So  to  increase  the  production  of  Cuba  to  two 
or  two  and  one-half  million  tons  would  require  us  to  import  laborers, 
even  if  we  wanted  to  make  sugar  at  these  prices.  I  myself  would  not 
go  into  the  business. 

Mr.  Tawney.  How  large  a  plantation  have  you  there? 

Mr.  Mendoza.  Sixteen  thousand  tons,  27,000  acres;  but  all  the  land 
fc  not  planted. 

Mr.  Robertson.  Is  it  susceptible  of  being  planted  in  sugar? 

Mr.  Mendoza.  All  the  land  I  own?    No,  sir. 

Mr.  Robertson.  How  much  of  it  is? 

Mr.  Mendoza.  About  one-third  of  it. 

Jfr.  Robertson.  How  large  a  capital  is  invested  now  in  the  sugar 
industry  in  Cuba? 

Mr.  Mendoza.  I  do  not  know  exactly,  but  I  suppose  $200,000,000 
or  1300,000,000.  Now  as  regards  the  increase  of  crop  since  the 
American  occupation,  I  would  say  you  can  not  look  to  the  future 
increase  in  sugar  and  compare  that  with  what  it  has  increased  in  the 
last  three  years,  because  before  the  American  occupation,  before  the 
war  with  Spain,  factories  existed  in  Cuba.  We  were  prepared  to 
make  1.000,000  tons  of  sugar,  and  the  factories  have  been  ourned.  Of 
course  the  machinery  was  there  ready  to  make  the  sugar,  while  the 
increased  production  of  sugar  to-day  would  require  new  capital  and 
new  factories  would  have  to  be  built.  We  could  produce  next  year 
1,000,000  tons  of  sugar  without  building  new  factories. 

Mr.  Robertson.  Do  you  think  you  will  do  that  next  year? 

Mr.  Mendoza.  Not  with  the  present  prices. 

Mr.  Robertson.  Suppose  the  prices  in  the  world  were  better,  could 
you  do  it? 

Mr.  Mendoza.  We  could,  but  we  will  not  do  it  next  year,  as  very 
little  cane  has  been  planted. 

Mr.  Robertson.  That  is  a  matter  of  seed? 

Mr.  Mendoza.  No,  sir;  it  is  a  matter  of  money  and  of  workmen, 
bat  especially  of  money. 

Mr.  Robertson.  Are  vou  familiar  with  the  conditions  which  existed 
in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  before  the  reciprocity  treaty  with  the  United 
State — you  have  kept  up  with  the  sugar  world  ? 

Mr.  Mendoza.  I  am  familiar  with  the  possibilities  now. 

Mr.  Robertson.  Do  you  not  know  they  increased  their  sugar  pro- 
duction in  twenty  years  2,500  per  cent? 

Mr.  Mendoza.  Yes;  I  know  it. 

Mr.  Robertson.  And  when  they  started  with  reciprocity  with  the 
L'nited  States  they  had  as  much  trouble  with  labor  as  you  do,  and 
more? 

Mr.  Mendoza.  Yes;  but  then  the  price  of  sugar  was  pretty  good 
for  them. 

Mr.  Robertson.  I  know  that;  but  even  free  trade  with  Cuba,  I 
understand  from  the  testimony  we  have  gotten  on  this  subject  in  this 
hearing,  would  not  affect  the  price  at  all  in  the  world? 

Mr.  Mendoza.  No;  it  would  not  to-day,  because  there  is  an  over- 
production. 

Mr.  Robertson.  So,  then,  free  trade  will  not  give  you  better  prices. 
It  is  a  matter  of  the  price  in  the  market? 
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Mr.  Mendoza.  I  believe  if  the  Hawaiian  Islands  stood  now  as  they 
did  before  they  got  free  sugar  with  the  United  States,  I  do  not  think 
they  would  increase  the  production  now. 

Mr.  Robertson.  It  is  a  matter  of  restriction  of  territory? 

Mr.  Mendoza.  No.  What  I  mean  is,  the  price  of  sugar  for  the  last 
twenty  years  has  been  a  profitable  price,  but  to-day  I  do  not  think  the 
same  people  who  invested  their  money  before  would  go  now  to  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  and  invest  their  money  in  producing  sugar. 

Mr.  Robertson.  Certainly  they  could  not  compete  with  the  sugar 
planters  already  there. 

Mr.  Mendoza.  If  there  existed  no  sugar  planters  there 

Mr.  Robertson.  That  is  another  question  entirely.  I  am  talking 
about  the  fact  it  has  done  it. 

Mr.  Long.  You  advocate  free  or  reduced  duties  on  raw  sugars? 

Mr.  Mendoza.  Free  sugar. 

Mr.  Long.  Free  raw  sugar? 

Mr.  Mendoza.  Free  raw  sugar.  I  do  not  care  for  refined  sugar,  a< 
we  do  not  refine  sugar. 

Mr.  Long.  What  benefit  would  it  be  to  Cuba  to  have  free  refined 
sugars? 

Mr.  Mendoza.  We  would  refine,  but  I  do  not  think  you  would  expect 
to  admit  free  refined  sugar  here. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  other  gentleman  who  desires  to  be  heard 
to-day  on  this  question  ? 

Thereupon  the  committee  adjourned,  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
chairman. 
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Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Tuesday,  January  21,  1902. 

The  committtee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  pursuant  to  adjournment, 
Hon.  8.  E.  Payne  in  the  chair. 

STATEXEHT  OF  ME.  JOHN  E.  YOTOG,  OF  PHILADELPHIA,  PA., 

President  of  the  National  Cigar  Leaf  Tobacco  Association. 

Mr.  Young.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  question  as  to  the  advisability  of 
the  United  States  granting  tariff  concessions  to  Cuba  on  her  product? 
imported  into  this  country  has  been  under  discussion  ever  since  the 
war  with  Spain  ended,  and  there  has  undoubtedly  been  aroused  a  pub- 
lic sentiment  in  favor  of  such  concessions.  The  only  basis  for  this, 
however,  is  the  fact  that  the  American  people  are  always  ready  to 
fcsist  in  the  amelioration  of  conditions  wnich  appear  to  exist  among 
the  people  of  any  country  not  blessed  as  we  are  with  a  republican  form 
of  government  and  the  advantage  derived  by  their  citizens  therefrom. 
Bat  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  always  as  just  to  themselves 
to  they  are  to  the  citizens  of  any  other  country;  and  when  the  facts 
we  fully  presented  by  those  most  directly  affected  by  the  proposed 
legislation,  the  case  can  be  fully  made  up  and  a  verdict  rendered  which 
I  oelieve  will  be  entirely  different  from  that  which  now  is  only  the 
resultof  editorial  opinion,  although  it  may  appear  to  be  public  opinion. 

In  opening  this  discussion  I  would  say  for  myself  personally,  and 
*ko  for  the  entire  membership  of  the  organization  which  I  represent, 
that  we  have  been  in  thorough  accord  with  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment which  has  as  its  results  the  releasing  of  the  Cuban  people  from 
the  yoke  of  Spanish  oppression.  Whatever  1  may  say  must  be  under- 
stood not  to  imply  that  either  the  speaker  or  the  organization  which 
he  represents  have  any  regret  for  what  our  country  has  done  or  may 
do  for  the  benefit  of  the  Cuban  people,  providing  the  expense  thus 
incurred  shall  be  equally  borne  by  all  the  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
u»d  not  alone  by  any  one  or  two  industries. 

.  Lp  to  the  present  time  our  entire  people  have  shared  in  the  expenses 
incurred;  but  by  the  proposed  legislation  this  is  to  be  changed,  and 
two  industries,  sugar  and  tobacco,  are  called  upon  to  bear  the  full 
expense.  This  is  not  the  statement  made  by  those  who  favor  the  pro- 
Posed  legislation;  but  that  it  is  practically  true  I  shall  endeavor  to 
demonstrate  bv  actual  facts.  Right  here  let  me  say  that  I  do  not 
?I*ak  as  a  paid  attorney,  or  even  as  a  salaried  official  of  a  trade  organ - 
totion,  but  simply  as  an  ordinary  merchant  and  an  American  citizen; 
ted  I  therefore  only  ask  for  the  consideration  that  is  my  just  right 
under  the  Constitution. 
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The  organization  which  I  represent  is  The  National  Cigar  Leaf 
Tobacco  Association.  Its  membership  comprises  all  of  the  importers, 
packers,  and  dealers  in  cigar  leaf  tobacco  in  the  United  States.  Some 
conception  of  the  annual  business  handled  by  those  I  represent  can  be 
readily  had  when  you  consider  that  they  furnish  the  leaf  tobacco  con- 
sumed by  the  manufacturers  of  cigars,  who  during  the  last  calendar 
year  manufactured  and  placed  upon  the  market  for  consumption 
6,000,000,000  of  cigars,  which  required  120,000,000  of  pounds  of  raw 
material.  I  simply  use  these  figures  to  show  the  magnitude  of  this 
industry;  but  this  can  be  more  clearly  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  Gov- 
ernment has  received  from  it  in  revenue,  through  the  internal  reve- 
nue and  the  custom  departments,  over  $30,000,000.  I  submit  that  an 
industry  which  pays  the  Government  this  amount  annually  is  deserv- 
ing of  some  consideration,  and  especially  so  at  this  time,  when  its  very 
existence  is  threatened  by  proposed  legislation  as  unjust  as  any  that 
has  ever  been  brought  before  you. 

The  Cuban  committee,  in  their  printed  argument  in  favor  of  the 
legislation  for  which  they  ask,  open  with  two  propositions,  and  I  shall 
first  briefly  reply  to  these. 

The  first  proposition  is,  "The  United  States  is  under  a  moral  obli- 
gation to  aia  Cuba  in  the  reestablishment  of  prosperity  in  the  islands 
so  far  as  aid  can  be  given  without  injury  to  American  industries." 
With  this  proposition  I  thoroughly  agree,  for  we  undoubtedly  are 
under  "moral  obligation"  to  aid  Cuba;  but  in  doing  so  we  must  first 
consider  the  duties  which  we  owe  to  the  citizens  of  our  own  country 
and  its  industries. 

I  am  here  to-day  to  ask  that  your  first  consideration  be,  Will  the  pro- 
posed legislation  injure  the  tobacco  industry?  I  contend  that  it  will; 
and  if  I  can  satisfy  you  that  such  is  the  fact,  then,  on  the  Cubans'  own 
proposition,  there  should  be  no  change  made  in  the  rate  of  duty  now 
existing  on  tobacco  or  its  manufactures  imported  from  Cuba. 

The  Cuban  Committee's  second  proposition  is  that  the  "commerce 
and  industry  of  Cuba  are  in  imminent  danger  of  disaster  if  aid  is  not 
given  immediately."  In  reply  to  this  I  would  ask,  Is  this  the  state- 
ment of  a  fact?  If  it  is,  then  the  statements  made  by  the  Cuban  Com- 
mittee must  be  untrue,  for  they  say  that  the  tobacco  industry  in  Cuba 
is  in  a  prosperous  condition.  According  to  the  statistics  issued  by  the 
Treasury  Department  the  business  of  Cuba  must  be  equally  so,  for  by 
the  figures  obtained  from  this  source  it  is  shown  that  Cuba's  imports 
of  merchandise  for  the"  last  fiscal  year  amounted  to  $65,050,141  and 
her  exports  to  $63,115,821.  Surely  the  progress  of  Cuba  thus  shown 
is  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  commerce  and  industry  of  the  island 
are  not  in  imminent  danger  of  disaster. 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  additional  capital  is  constantly  being  invested  in 
sugar  and  tobacco  lands,  and  that  labor  is  fully  employed?  From 
what  this  committee  has  already  heard  from  those  most  interested  in 
the  proposed  concessions,  it  seems  to  me  that  your  answer  must  be  in 
the  affimative. 

Further,  the  attorney  who  wrote  the  Cuban  argument  says:  "The 
important  question  is  whether  the  proponed  plan  would  benefit  or 
injure  American  interests.  In  determining  this  question  no  single 
American  industry  is  entitled  to  consideration." 

Again  do  I  agree  with  their  attorney,  but  I  also  submit  the  question 
whether  Cuba  is  solely  entitled  to  consideration  as  against  any  one  or 
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two  American  industries,  even  on  the  so-called  moral  grounds?  If 
the  Cubans  have  this  privilege,  then  they  have  more  rights  than  have 
the  representatives  of  any  American  industry;  and  if  the  legislation 
for  which  they  ask  (which  I  claim  is  largely  in  the  interest  of  Spanish 
subjects)  be  enacted,  it  would  be  detrimentral  not  only  to  the  industry 
which  I  represent,  but  to  every  American  citizen,  for  it  places  the 
interests  or  the  alien  first. 

Again,  referring  to  the  attorney's  brief  presented  by  the  Cuban  com- 
mittee, I  reach  that  portion  which  relates  to  the  tobacco  industry.  I 
am  surprised  that  he  so  briefly  treats  our  tobacco  industry;  and  it  is 
in  answer  to  this  portion  of  the  argument  that  I  especially  desire  to  be 
heard. 

The  first  proposition  is,  "There  is  no  longer  much  pretense  that 
the  free  introduction  of  the  Cuban  tobacco  will  injure  the  American 
industry.*' 

How  any  intelligent  man  can  make  such  a  statement  as  this  is  beyond 
my  comprehension.  Let  me  briefly  endeavor  to  show  who  will  be 
injured  by  the  free  introduction  of  Cuban  tobacco  and  its  manufactures. 

Cigar  leaf  tobacco  is  grown  principally  in  the  States  of  Ohio,  Wis- 
consin, Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Connecticut,  Vermont,  Massachusetts, 
New  Hampshire,  Florida,  Georgia,  Texas,  and,  to  a  small  extent,  in 
California.  The  acreage  of  the  principal  States  growing  tobacco  is  as 
follows: 

Acres. 

Ohio 36,000 

Wisconsin 25,000 

Pennsylvania 25,050 

New  York 7,295 

Connecticut 11,629 

Massachusetts 4,486 

New  Hampshire 125 

Vermont 287 

^•nthern  States  of  Florida,  Georgia,  and  Texas 2,600 

From  this  tremendous  acreage  and  its  consequent  production  one 
can  easily  estimate  the  many  thousands  of  honest  American  agricul- 
turists whose  means  of  livelihood  would  be  injured  by  the  introauction 
of  free  tobacco  from  Cuba.  While  calling  your  attention  to  the 
tobacco  grower,  I  would  here  say  that  the  statement  made  by  the 
Cuban  attorney  in  his  brief  that  the  American  tobacco  growers  do  not 
seriously  oppose  Cuban  competition  is  absolutely  untrue;  for,  with 
the  exception  of  one  gentleman  from  Connecticut  (of  whom  I  will  have 
something  to  say  hereafter),  the  feeling  of  opposition  and  protest  to 
any  change  whatever  in  the  tobacco  tariff  is  positively  unanimous. 
This  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  in  all  of  the  tobacco- growing  sections 
meetings  have  been  held  and  resolutions  adopted  protesting  against 
theproposed  legislation. 

This  statement  I  desire  to  most  emphatically  make,  and  I  challenge 
the  production  of  anyone,  outside  of  tne  president  of  the  New  England 
Tobacco  Growers'  Association,  who  favors  any  change  at  this  time  in 
the  duties.  It  is  the  unanimous  sentiment  of  those  engaged  in  the 
tohacco  industry  in  this  country  that  no  change  whatever  should  be 
made  in  the  existing  American  tariff  on  tobacco,  knowing  as  they  do 
that  the  introduction  of  tobacco,  either  free  or  at  a  reduced  duty,  would 
mean  serious  curtailment  of  their  income.  The  tobacco  grower  fully 
recognize*  his  dependence  for  his  own  and  bis  family's  support  upon 
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the  prosperity  of  the  cigar-manufacturing  industry  of  the  United  States, 
for  that  is  really  the  foundation  upon  which  is  builded  our  entire 
industry. 

In  addition  to  the  Cubans'  demand  for  a  reduction  on  the  raw  mate- 
rial they  ask  for  a  reduction  of  the  duties  on  the  manufactured  article, 
and  they  claim  that  because  the  production  of  cigars  in  Cuba  does  not 
exceed  250,000,000  per  annum,  the  admission  of  these  goods  into  the 
United  States  at  half  the  present  duty  would  have  no  serious  effect  on 
the  business  of  the  American  manufacturer. 

Again  I  say  that  were  it  not  that  the  question  is  of  too  serious  a 
nature,  this  contention  would  be  ludicrous  in  the  extreme.  The  fact 
is  that  with  the  rate  of  duty  on  manufactured  goods  reduced  one- half, 
not  only  would  the  250,000,000  cigars  which  Cuba  now  produces  be 
thrown  on  our  market,  but  we  would  very  soon  be  asked  and  expected 
to  take  two  or  three  times  this  quantity. 

Even  admitting,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  there  would  be  no 
increase  in  the  manufacture  of  cigars  in  Cuba,  and  that  we  would  take 
only  250,000,000  per  annum,  what  would  it  mean?  Plainly  and 
emphatically  the  wiping  out  of  the  American-made  10-cent  cigar, 
bringing  about  in  turn  a  relative  reduction  in  the  business  of  the  Ajner- 
ican  manufacturer  and  in  the  amount  of  the  finer  quality  of  American 
tobaccos  used  in  the  manufacture  of  these  goods.  And  right  here,  in 
spite  of  the  elaborate  argument  of  President  Frye,  of  the  New  England 
Tobacco  Growers'  Association,  I  assert  that  the  Connecticut  growers 
would  be  the  most  affected;  for  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  New 
England  tobacco  is  used  for  binder  purposes  in  the  manufacture  of 
10-cent  cigars. 

It  has  been  stated  that  even  with  a  reduction  of  duty  on  imported 
cigars  Cuba  could  not  bring  here  any  goods  which  would  seriously  com- 
pete with  the  American  manufacturer. 

This  is  absolutely  untrue;  for  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  with  a 
duty  of  $2.25  per  pound  and  12£  per  cent  ad  valorem  (the  rate  for 
which  the  Cubans  are  asking),  or  even  with  a  reduction  of  25  per  cent 
on  the  duties,  the  Cuban  manufacturer  could  lay  down  a  cigar  here, 
duty  paid,  for  less  than  the  American  manufacturer  receives  for 
his  high-grade  goods.  This  fact,  together  with  the  advantage  the 
Cubans  have  of  having  their  goods  advertised  to  the  world  by  a  pecu- 
liar stamp  as  imported  goods,  would  secure  for  them  the  entire  Ameri- 
can market  for  all  goods  above  5-cent  cigars.  If  Congress  desires  to 
reduce  the  American  cigar  manufacturer  to  the  level  or  the  European 
cigar  manufacturer  the  method  is  at  hand  to  secure  such  a  result. 

The  statements  made  through  the  press  as  regards  the  condition  of 
the  tobacco  and  cigar  industry  on  the  island  are  absolutely  untrue; 
and  those  who  make  them  know  that  they  are  only  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  sympathy,  and  to  arouse  a  public  sentiment  in  favor 
of  a  reduction  of  duties  so  as  to  enable  a  few  Cuban  growers  to  secure 
a  higher  price  for  their  products,  and  to  more  easily  enable  the  Habana 
cigar  manufacturer  to  control  the  American  market  for  high-grade 
cigars. 

That  my  statement  is  true  every  man  in  our  business  knows;  but 
to  convince  the  people  of  its  truth,  and  to  show  the  falsity  of  the 
Cubans'  position,  it  is  necessary  to  show  what  the  actual  conditions 
are  now  as  compared  with  the  conditions  previous  to  the  Spanish  war. 

For  several  years  before  the  war  the  production  of  leaf  tobacco  on 
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the  island  had  grown  to  such  an  extent  that  the  prices  paid  by  the 
American  importer  were  every  year  becoming  lower  and  tne  quantity 
imported  becoming  greater,  until  in  1896  the  maximum  of  quantity 
was  reached,  but  with  the  minimum  of  price,  viz,  imports  of  leaf 
tobacco,  1896,  26,771,317  pounds;  value,  $10,613,468,  or  39f  cents  per 
pound.  In  1901  the  imports  of  leaf  tobacco  were  18,851,727  pounds; 
value,  $9,837,320,  or  52|  cents  per  pound.  It  is  thus  shown  that  dur- 
ing the  last  fiscal  year  the  Cuban  grower  received  12£  cents  more  per 
pound  for  his  crop  than  he  did  before  the  war,  with  the  advantage  for 
the  future  that  wnile  previous  to  the  war  there  had  been  for  years  a 
surplus  of  tobacco  on  the  island,  this  year  all  of  the  best  grades  of  the 
1900  crop  have  been  entirely  disposed  of,  and  the  only  good  tobacco 
now  available  is  the  last  or  1901  crop.  So  that  the  statement  that  the 
Cubans  have  no  market  for  their  leaf  tobacco  is,  I  repeat,  absolutely 
untrue.  It  is  not  a  larger  market  for  their  tobacco  that  they  want, 
but  a  higher  price  for  what  they  have  to  sell,  and  to  enable  them  to 
secure  this  we  are  asked  to  reduce  the  duty. 

So  much  for  the  raw  material.     What  about  cigars? 

The  fact  is  that  we  took  in  1901  more  cigars,  for  which  we  paid  them 
more  money,  than  in  any  year  since  1893;  and  with  this  knowledge  comes 
the  inducement  to  endeavor  to  secure  a  still  larger  share  of  the  Ameri- 
can market,  which  they  surely  will  do  if  there  is  any  reduction  in  the 
duties  on  cigars.  It  is  this  fact  which  has  aroused  tne  cigar  manufac- 
turers and  their  employees  all  over  the  country  in  opposition. 

There  are  over  27,000  separate  licensed  cigar  factories  in  the  United 
States,  employing  hundreds  of  thousands  of  operatives.  These  are 
the  first  wno  wilfbe  affected;  for  along  with  the  increased  production 
of  the  finer  grades  of  cigars  in  this  country  there  has  come  an  increase 
in  the  wages  of  the  employees.  I  can  safely  say  that  the  cigar  makers 
are  earning  more  per  capita  now  than  they  have  for  fifteen  years,  and 
their  earnings  will  continue  to  increase  unless  the  Cubans  be  granted 
the  concession  in  duties  on  cigars  for  which  they  ask — or  in  fact  any 
concession;  for  even  a  reduction  of  20  or  25  per  cent  will  cause  serious 
results  to  the  manufacturer  of  the  higher  grades  of  cigars  and  to  his 
employees. 

Mr.  Richardson.  How?  Would  it  reduce  the  price  to  the  consumer 
in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Young.  Do  you  mean  would  it  reduce  the  price  for  imported 
cigars? 

Mr.  Richardson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Young.  It  would  reduce  the  price  for  imported  cigars;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Richardson.  To  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Young.  To  the  consumer;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Richardson.  Ought  not  the  consumers  of  cigars  to  favor  that? 

Mr.  Young.  I  do  not  think  the  consumers  would  favor  it  if  they 
knew  what  harm  it  would  do  to  the  Amarican  manufacturer  and  his 
employees. 

Mr.  Richardson.  What  is  the  proportion  of  consumers  to  manufac- 
turers in  this  country  ?     Are  there  not  from  95  to  98 

Mr.  Young.  But  is  it  any  material  advantage  to  the  consumer  of  a 
cigar? 

Mr.  Richardson.  I  am  asking  you  if  he  would  not  be  in  favor  of  it 
if  he  gets  it  at  a  lower  price? 

Mr.  Russell.  What  effect  would  it  have  upon  the  domestic  cigar  ? 
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Mr.  Young.  The  domestic  cigar  is  the  cigar  manufactured  in  the 
United  States.  It  will  have  this  effect:  Since  1890  the  manufacture  of 
high-grade  cigars — that  is,  a  cigar  above  5  cents  and  running  up  to  15 
or  20  cents  at  retail— has  very  largely  increased  in  the  United  States 
owing  to  protection.  With  this  reduction  there  will  be  no  incentive 
for  the  manufacturer  to  make  those  goods.  He  can  not  make  them. 
He  can  not  compete  with  the  imported  cigar. 

Mr.  Russell.  There  is  no  incentive  for  him  to  educate  a  taste  for  an 
imported  cigaH 

Mr.  Young.  None  at  all;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  1  would  suggest  that  Mr.  Young  first  finish  hit* 
remarks  along  the  lines  he  has  laid  out. 

Mr.  Young.  Under  the  protection  of  the  American  tariff,  and  aided 
as  he  now  is  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  tobacco  grower 
has  been  enabled  to  bring  to  bis  aid  scientific  methods,  with  the  result 
that  his  product  is  fast  coming  to  a  point  of  excellence  that  will  make 
it  a  strong  competitor  with  Sumatra  and  Habana  tobacco.  In  fact, 
the  results  obtained,  by  reason  of  the  methods  inaugurated  in  Con- 
necticut by  the  present  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  are  far  beyond  the 
conception  of  even  the  most  sanguine  of  its  advocates.  With  the 
further  development  of  the  same  methods  in  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio, 
the  results  in  these  States  will  be  all  that  is  anticipated  for  them;  and 
with  a  continuance  of  the  present  rate  of  duty  there  will  come  added 

Prosperity  to  the  American  tobacco  grower,  dealer,  and  manufacturer, 
therefore  earnestly  hope  that  your  honorable  committee  will  decide  to 
refuse  to  make  any  tariff  concession  whatever,  recognizing  that  to  do  so 
would  be  to  legislate  against  the  interest  of  thousands  of  your  fellow- 
citizens. 

It  may  seem  to  the  public  at  large  that  this  question  is  a  new  one, 
but  I  am  satisfied  that  there  are  gentlemen  present — members  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee — who  will  readily  recall  the  efforts  which 
have  previously  been  made  to  secure  a  reduction  in  the  duties  on 
Cuban  tobacco  and  its  manufactures.  I  refer  to  the  treaty  negotiated 
between  the  United  States  and  Spain  by  United  States  Minister  John 
W.  Foster,  which  was  concluded  November  18,  1884,  and  sent  to  the 
Senate  by  President  Arthur  on  December  10  of  the  same  year.  That 
treaty  provided  for  reciprocity  between  the  United  States  and  the 
islands  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  on  the  basis  of  elaborate  schedules 
which  formed  part  of  the  treaty.  In  those  schedules  the  rates  of  duty 
on  tobacco  and  cigars  imported  from  the  islands  were  exactly  one-half 
of  the  then  existing  rates,  which  briefly  were  as  follows: 

Wrapper  leaf,  75  cents  per  pound;  filler  leaf,  35  cents  per  pound; 
cigars,  $2.50  per  pound  ana  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

They  asked  for  a  50  per  cent  reduction  of  those  rates. 

The  arguments  made  in  favor  of  this  treaty  were  almost  the  same  as 
they  are  to-day,  viz,  that  if  we  would  concede  this  reduction  in  the 
duties  on  tobacco  and  its  manufactures,  the  manufacturers  of  other 
American  goods  would  find  a  larger  market  for  their  goods  in  Cuba 
and  Porto  Kico  by  reason  of  the  lower  rates  of  duty  which  would  be 
given  on  American  goods.  From  the  date  of  the  receipt  of  this  treaty 
by  the  Senate,  a  flood  of  petitions  poured  into  Washington  in  opposi- 
tion to  it,  a  number  coming  from  tne  tobaceo  trade  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  So  far  a.s  I  can  learn,  the  treaty  was  not  even  debated  by 
the  Senate  in  executive  session,  and  we  all  know  it  never  was  ratified. 
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I  certainly  hope  the  same  fate  will  await  this  later  attempt  of  the  Cuban 
tobacco  grower  and  manufacturer  to  secure  an  entrance  into  the 
American  market. 

Our  cause  is  now  with  you.  If  we  can  judge  of  the  future  by  the 
post  our  interests  are  in  safe  hands;  for  it  does  not  seem  possible  that 
the  members  of  this  committee  will  give  the  weight  of  their  influence 
in  favor  of  a  measure  which  they  must  know  will  hinder  the  progress 
of  one  of  their  country's  greatest  industries. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Young,  the  present  duty  on  wrapper  tobacco 
amounts,  on  the  average,  to  Cl.85  per  pound;  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Young.  Yes,  sir;  on  wrapper  tobacco. 

The  Chairman.  What  proportion  of  the  tobacco  imported  from 
Cuba  pay 8  that  duty? 

Mr.  Young.  I  hardly  think  1  per  cent;  about  a  half  of'  1  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  About  a  half  of  1  per  cent? 

Mr.  Young.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  particular  harm  will  be  done  by  providing 
for  a  uniform  rate  of  35  cents  per  pound,  in  view  of  that  tact? 

Iftr.  Young.  In  answer  to  that  question  I  would  say,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  great  harm  would  be  done  to  the  American  tobacco  industry  and 
to  the  American  tobacco  grower.  During  the  last  two  years,  owing 
to  the  work  done  by  the  Agricultural  Department,  new  methods  have 
been  introduced  in  this  country,  and  those  methods  have  been  adopted 
now  by  Cuba,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  I  know  that;  but  if  only  one-half  of  1  per  cent 
of  all  the  tobacco  imported  pays  this  $1.85  duty,  the  rest  coming 
in  at  35  cents,  what  particular  harm  (no  matter  what  the  conditions 
are  about  our  raising  tobacco  here)  would  come  to  the  tobacco  interests  ? 

Mr.  Young.  The  harm  will  come  in  the  future.  That  is  what  I 
desire  to  explain,  Mr.  Chairman.  They  are  adopting  the  same  methods 
in  Cuba  that  they  have  in  Connecticut,  of  growing  tobacco  under  shade 
for  wrapper  purposes;  and  that  is  the  point  we  make.  That  is  their 
idea;  they  want  a  uniform  duty  so  that  they  can  get  their  tobacco  in. 

The  Chairman.  The  Government  does  not  seem  able  to  collect,  or 
at  least  does  not  collect,  the  duty  at  $1. 85  for  wrapper  purposes.  Now, 
would  it  harm  our  people  a  particle  more  than  a  half  of  1  per  cent  of 
the  whole  business? 

Mr.  Young.  Do  I  understand  you  to  refer  to  a  uniform  duty? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  a  uniform  duty  of  35  cents  a  pound  on  Cuban 
tobacco. 

Mr.  Young.  My  answer  is,  as  I  said  before,  that  it  would  harm 
them  in  the  future. 

The  Chairman.  Any  more  than  half  of  1  per  cent? 

Mr.  Young.  Yes,  sir;  undoubtedly,  Mr.  Payne,  because  the  tobacco 
grown  under  shade  in  Cuba  for  wrapper  purposes  must  pay  $1.85 
duty.  It  would  be  impossible  to  get  it  into  the  United  States  at  any 
lower  rate. 

The  Chairman.  Then  that  is  something  which  you  are  afraid  of  in 
the  future? 

Mr.  Young.  Yes,  sir;  so  far  as  the  growing  of  wrapper  tobacco  is 
concerned. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  another  thing.  You  say  that  when  the  reci- 
procity treaty  was  presented  to  the  Senate  the  duty  on  cigars  was 
12.25  a  pound? 
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Mr.  Young.  Yes,  sir 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  any  ad  valorem  duty  besides  that? 

Mr.  Young.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  remember  about  that.     How  much  was  it? 

Mr.  Young.  Under  the  tariff  law  of  1883  the  rate  on  leaf  tobacco 
was  $2.50  per  pound  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem.  They  asked  for  a 
cut  of  one-half. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  was  the  cigar  industry  prosperous  under  that 
duty  ? 

Mr.  Young.  Not  as  prosperous  as  it  is  now  in  higher  grades  of 
goods. 

The  Chairman.  No;  nothing  was  as  prosperous  then  as  it  is  now; 
but  it  was  fairly  prosperous,  along  with  other  industries,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Young.  It  was  fairly  prosperous;  but,  as  I  repeat,  nothing  to 
compare  with  what  it  is  now. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  no.  There  was  no  industry  which  was  as  pros- 
perous then  as  at  present 

Mr.  Young.  No,  but  the  cigar-manufacturing  industry  to-day  is 
prosperous  in  a  larger  degree  and  a  larger  proportion  than  at  any  other 
time  in  its  history. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  tobacco  does  it  take  to  make  a  thousand 
cigars  of  the  average  size?  Take  any  size  you  please;  how  many 
pounds  of  tobacco  are  required  ? 

Mr.  Young.  From  11  to  12  or  14  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  include  the  waste? 

Mr.  Young.  Oh,  no;  that  is  the  actual  weight. 

The  Chairman.  Including  the  cutting,  the  waste,  how  much  is  it? 

Mr.  Young.  Well,  say,  20  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  average  duty  paid  on  that  20  pounds  is  about 
35  cents,  on  Cuban  tobacco? 

Mr.  Young.  On  Cuban  tobacco;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  About  $7  for  the  20  pounds,  in  other  words? 

Mr.  Young.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  how  many  pounds  of  cigars  would  that  produce  ? 

Mr.  Young.  1  do  not  quite  understand  the  question. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  pounds  of  cigars  will  that  20  pounds  of 
tobacco  produce  ? 

Mr.  Young.  After  it  is  worked  up?  The  manufactured  article 
weighs  from  11  to  12  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  Say  12  pounds. 

Mr.  Young.  Yes,  sir;  take  12  pounds  for  the  average. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  duty  on  that  12  pounds  would  be  how  much? 

Mr.  Young.  Four  dollars  and  a  half  a  pound. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  $54  per  thousand  ? 

Mr.  Young.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  much  are  those  cigars  worth? 

Mr.  Young.  Well,  thev  vary  in  price.  You  are  talking  now  about 
imported  cigars,  are  you? 

The  Chairman.  The  cigars  you  are  speaking  of,  12  pounds  to  the 
thousand.     Yes;  I  mean  imported  cigars. 

Mr.  Young.  They  vary  in  price  from  $24  up  per  thousand. 

The  Chairman,  bo  that  the  ad  valorem  duty  amounts  to,  say,  $6? 

Mr.  Young.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  $60  duty  on  the  thousand  cigars? 
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Mr.  Young.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  how  much  would  it  cost  for  labor  in  this 
country  to  make  those  thousand  cigars? 

Mr.  ioung.  Per  thousand) 

The  Chairman.  Per  thousand;  yes. 

Mr.  Young.  Twelve  dollars;  from  $10  to  $12. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  half  of  $4.50  would 
not  be  a  protective  duty  on  those  cigars?  That  would  amount  to 
more  than  the  cost  of  the  labor,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Young.  Yes,  sir.  We  are  speaking  now,  Mr.  Payne*  of  the 
cheap  imported  cigars. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  half  of  that  duty,  half  of 
160,  $30  a  thousand  (which  is  more  than  the  cost  of  the  labor),  would 
not  be  a  protection  on  those  cigars? 

Mr.  Young.  Wd  do  not  think  it  would. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not?    Do  they  get  labor  for  nothing  in  Cuba? 

Mr.  Young.  No,  sir;  they  pay  very  high  rates  for  labor  there. 

The  Chairman.  They  pay  higher  rates  than  you  do,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Young.  Yes,  sir;  we  understand  that. 

The  Chairman.  So  there  is  no  difference  in  the  price  of  the  labor? 

Mr.  Young.  Practically  none. 

The  Chairman.  Then  why  the  necessity  of  so  large  a  duty? 

Mr.  Young.  As  I  said  before,  the  inducement  that  it  gives  to  the 
American  manufacturer. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  that  largely  a  revenue  duty,  so  far  as  Cuban 
tobacco  is  concerned  ? 

Mr.  Young.  Well,  it  is  a  protective  and  a  revenue  duty.  It  cer- 
tainly produces  a  revenue  if  the  cigars  are  imported  in  sufficient 
quantity. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  protective  to  the  prohibitive  point  if  we  can 
produce  as  good  cigars  from  our  own  tobacco,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Young.  Not  exactly  prohibitive. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  pretty  nearly  so,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Young.  Well,  yes;  practically  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  it  is  necessary  to  have 
that  duty  of  $4.50  and  25  cents  ad  valorem  to  protect  the  American 
cittir  maker? 

Mr.  Young.  Yes,  sir;  we  so  consider  it. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  me  how  that  is,  and  why  it  is  necessary  ? 

Mr.  Young.  I  have  endeavored  to  explain  that  by  saying  that  it  is 
an  incentive  to  the  American  manufacturer  to  improve  the  quality  of 
his  goods.  If  it  were  not  for  this  high  protective  tariff  the  American 
manufacturer  could  not  make  anything  above  a  nickel  cigar. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  American  manufacturer  can  get  that  same 
tobacco  at  the  same  price  that  it  is  sold  to  the  Cuban,  plus  the  freight 
and  the  duty  ? 

Mr.  Young.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  he  is  on  an  equality  in  that  respect.  The 
•  nly  difference  is  the  duty  of  35  cents  a  pound  that  he  has  to  pay  on 
tie  tobacco? 

Mr.  Young.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  wages  of  the  cigar  makers,  you  say,  are  no 
higher  here  than  they  are  in  Cuba? 

Mr.  Young.  Not  on  high-grade  cigars;  no,  sir. 
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Mr.  Swanson.  There  is  a  great  preference,  though,  for  Habana 
cigars,  is  there  not? 

Mr.  Young.  Undoubtedly;  yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Swanson.  If  you  have  a  Habana  cigar  on  the  one  hand  and  on 
the  other  an  American-made  cigar,  manufactured  from  exactly  the 
same  tobacco,  the  consumer  will  buy  the  Habana  cigar  in  preference, 
will  he  not? 

Mr.  Young.  Yes;  simply  because  it  has  an  imported  stamp  on  it. 

Mr.  Swanson.  He  thinks  it  is  better? 

Mr.  Young.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McClellan.  In  other  words,  we  can  not  compete  to-day  with 
Habana  on  high-grade  cigars? 

Mr.  Young.  No,  sir;  it  is  impossible. 

Mr.  Swanson.  The  prejudice  of  the  people  in  favor  of  Habana  cigars 
is  such  that  if  they  can  get  a  Habana  cigar  at  the?  same  price  of  any- 
where near  the  same  quality  they  will  always  take  it  in  preference  to 
the  American  cigar? 

Mr.  Young.  Undoubtedly;  that  is  a  well-known  fact 

Mr.  Cooper.  Do  you  think  if  we  were  to  reduce  the  tariff  on  cigars 
we  could  sell  more  cotton  goods  to  the  Cubans? 

Mr.  Young.  I  do  not  think  so,  frankly.  Frankly,  sir,  I  do  not 
think  so:  nor  could  we  sell  more  of  any  other  American  manufactures. 

Mr.  McCall.  Mr.  Young,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question.  You 
regard  the  present  laws  as  fairly  favorable  to  the  tobacco  and  cigar 
interests,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Young.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCall.  Now,  suppose  Congress  should  remove  the  internal- 
revenue  war  tax  on  tobacco  and  cigars,  which  now  amounts  to  about 
$10,000,000  a  year.  Then  could  not  the  cigar  manufacturers  and 
tobacco  growers  afford  to  have  some  concession  made  to  Cuba,  without 
any  detriment? 

Mr.  Young.  In  answer  to  that,  I  would  say  that  the  war  revenue  tax 
on  cigars  has  already  been  removed. 

Mr.  McCall.  Are  we  not  still  collecting  the  war  revenue  tax  ? 

Mr.  Young.  No,  sir;  not  on  cigars.  The  war  revenue  tax  was  an 
addition  of  60  cents  per  thousand.     That  has  been  removed. 

Mr.  McCall.  Weil,  we  are  still  collecting  the  war  revenue  tax  upon 
tobacco,  are  we  not? 

Mr.  Young.  I  am  not  discussing  manufactured  tobacco;  I  know 
nothing  about  it. 

Mr.  McCall.  I  supposed  you  were  speaking  for  the  tobacco  grower. 

Mr.  Young.  I  am  speaking  for  the  cigar  leaf  tobacco  grower,  who 
is  entirely  different  from  the  grower  of  tobacco  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses. I  named  the  States  in  which  we  grow  ci^ar  tobacco.  You  will 
notice  that  I  did  not  name  Kentucky  ana  the  majority  of  the  Southern 
States.  The  other  tobacco  is  grown  there.  I  know  nothing  whatever 
about  that  end  of  the  business.  Our  line  is  entirely  cigar  leaf  tobacco 
and  its  manufacture. 

Mr.  Swanson.  Your  tobacco  goes  mostly  into  the  5-cent  cigar  and 
the  cheroot? 

Mr.  Young.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Swanson.  It  is  mostly  used  for  that  purpose  now,  is  it  not?  I 
mean  the  tobacco  grown  in  your  State. 

Mr.  Young.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Sw anson.  It  is  mostly  used  for  wrappers  for  5-cent  cigars  and 
cheroots? 

Mr.  Young.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  domestic  tobacco  goes  in  the  10-cent 
goods,  also.  That  is  the  point.  People  seem  to  think  that  Habana 
tobacco  is  used  entirely  in  10-cent  goods.  I  say  that  the  business  of 
the  growers  of  the  finer  qualities  of  American  tobacco  will  be  affected 
if  we  allow  Habana  cigars  to  come  in  at  a  lower  rate  of  duty,  by  rea- 
son of  the  very  fact  that  we  are  using  in  high-grade  cigars  some  of  the 
high-grade  domestic  tobaccos.  It  does  not  simply  affect  the  cigar 
maker  and  the  cigar  manufacturer,  but  it  also  affects  the  grower — the 
growers  of  Ohio  and  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  use  it — as  a  filler  and  binder? 

Mr.  Young.  As  a  binder,  and  some  as  a  filler. 

The  Chairman.  In  those  high-grade  cigars,  do  you  use  a  Cuban 
wrapper? 

Mr.  Young.  Not  all;  oh,  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  largely  ? 

Mr.  Young.  No,  sir;  no,  sir.  Of  course  you  understand,  Mr. 
Payne,  that  they  are  used  to  some  extent. 

the  Chairman.  Yes;  I  know  they  are. 

Mr.  Young.  But  not  to  any  large  extent. 

Mr.  Russell.  Have  any  experiments  been  made  in  Cuba  as  to  the 
raising  of  tobacco  under  tents  for  wrapper  purposes? 

Mr.  Young.  Yes,  sir;  during  the  last  season. 

Mr.  Bus8£LL.  Tell  us  something  about  the  extent  of  those  experi- 
ments. 

Mr.  Young.  All  I  know  is  that  there  were  several  Cuban  gentlemen 
here  who  went  to  Connecticut  and  examined  what  they  were  doing 
there  and  adopted  the  same  methods,  taking  down  there  all  the  neces- 
sary appliances;  and  the  experiment  has  been  successful. 

Mr.  Russell.  Was  this  in  one  or  two  places  in  the  island,  or  have 
the  experiments  been  scattered  around? 

Mr.  Young.  1  think  in  only  one  or  two  places. 

Mr.  Russell.  Only  one  or  two  experiments  have  been  made? 

Mr.  Young.  Yes;  on  50  or  60  acres,  I  think. 

Mr.  Russell.  Fifty  or  60  acres  ? 

Mr.  Young.  I  think  so;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Russell.  And  have  they  demonstrated  that  that  form  of  culture 
would  produce  a  satisfactory  wrapper  tobacco  for  Cuba? 

Mr.  i  oung.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Russell.  That  is  something  which  you  and  the  trade  consider 
established,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Young.  Yes,  sir:  it  is  a  growing  industry  there  now. 

Mr.  Russell.  And  tnat  class  of  tobacco  would  be,  under  existing 
laws,  subject  to  a  duty  of  $1.85  per  pound? 

Mr.  Young.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Russell.  And  it  would  come  into  direct  competition  with  the 
class  of  wrapper  tobacco  raised  in  the  United  States  which  never 
before  has  had  the  competition  of  Cuban  wrappers? 

Mr.  Young.  That  is  a  fact,  sir. 

Mr.  Russell.  Then  the  reason  that  we  have  only  collected  a  wrap- 
per dutv  on  Cuban  tobacco  of  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  the  production 
is  simply  because  they  have  never  raised  wrapper  tobacco? 

Mr.  Young.  They  do  not  raise  it. 
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Mr.  Russell.  And  your  fear  of  the  future  is  the  probability,  demon- 
strated by  the  experiments  already  made  on  60  acres  of  tobacco  lands  in 
Cuba,  that  they  will  very  soon  be  producing  a  large  quantity  of  wrap- 
per tobacco? 

Mr.  Young.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  they  have  not  been 
raising  wrapper  tobacco  in  Cuba  for  ten  years,  do  you? 

Mr.  Young.  Oh,  yes,  sir;  but  the  large  proportion 

The  Chairman.  And  it  comes  to  this  country,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Young.  Oh,  no.  A  large  proportion  of  the  wrapper  tobacco 
raised  is  used  on  the  island — a  very  large  proportion. 

The  Chairman.  And  a  great  deal  of  it  comes  to  this  country,  does 
it  not? 

Mr.  Young.  Not  in  any  great  amount;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Not  in  any  great  amount? 

Mr.  Young.  No,  sir.  The  great  bulk  of  tobacco  grown  for  wrap- 
perpurposes  is  used  on  the  island. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  only  one-half  of  1  per  cent  pays  the  $1.85 
duty? 

Mr.  Young.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Aside  from  that,  a  very  large  proportion  of  what 
is  brought  in  here  at  the  35-cent  duty  is  wrapper  tobacco,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Young.  No;  1  do  not  concede  that,  Mr.  Payne. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  concede  that? 

Mr.  Young.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  SwANSON.  Cuban  wrapper  tobacco  is  so  high  that  it  could  not 
possibly  be  used  on  our  cigars,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Young.  Only  to  a  certain  extent;  only  on  very  high-priced 
goods. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Young,  when  they  raise  it  under  tents, 
or  under  cover,  is  all  of  it  wrapper  tobacco? 

Mr.  Young.  Yes,  sir;  nine-tenths  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Nine-tenths  of  it  is  wrapper  tobacco? 

Mr.  Young.  Nine-tenths  of  it  would  be  wrapper  tobacco;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  is  it  not  a  fact  that  tobacco,  nine-tenths  of 
which  was  wrapper  tobacco,  has  been  imported  at  the  35-cent  duty? 

Mr.  Young.  No,  sir;  I  think  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  the  same  method  of  raising  tobacco  in 
Florida? 

Mr.  Young.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  also  in  Connecticut? 

Mr.  Young.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  experiments  have  been  very  successful  ? 

Mr.  Young.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  sheets  kept  the  insects  out,  and  so  forth? 

Mr.  Young.  Yes,  sir;  they  protect  the  tobacco. 

The  Chairman.  And  there  are  no  holes  in  the  leaves? 

Mr.  Young.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  good  wrapper  tobacco? 

Mr.  Young.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  nine-tenths  of  the  tobacco  produced  is  tit  for 
wrappers? 

Mr.  Young.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  same  as  in  Cuba? 
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Mr.  Young.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  importing  price  of  wrapper  tobacco  in 
Cuba? 

Mr.  Young.  From  $4  to  $6  per  pound,  I  will  say. 

The  Chairman.  And  at  what  price  are  you  able  to  sell  your 
wrappers? 

Mr.  Young.  Do  you  refer  to  the  fine  Connecticut-grown  tobacco? 

The  Chairman.  Well,  the  Florida  wrappers,  the  highest-priced 
wrappers  that  are  produced  here. 

lir.  Young.  There  is  some  Florida  tobacco  sold,  1  believe,  as  high 
as  $2  or  $2. 50. 

The  Chairman.  Not  higher  than  that? 

Mr.  Young.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  does  it  cost  a  pound  to  raise  that  tobacco 
undercover? 

Mr.  Young.  That  is  a  question  which  I  can  not  answer.  There  are 
growers  here,  sir,  who  can  answer  those  questions  much  better  than  1 
can. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Newlands.  How  many  grades  of  American  cigars  are  made* 

Mr.  Young.  That  is  a  very  hard  question  to  answer. 

Mr.  Newlands.  A  great  many  grades,  are  there  not? 

Mr.  Young.  Oh,  very  many.  That  is  a  very  hard  question  to 
answer. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  highest-priced  Ameri- 
can cigar  that  is  made,  by  the  thousand? 

Mr.  Young.  Say  $150  by  the  thousand;  that  would  be  the  highest, 
I  think. 

Mr.  Newlands.  That  would  be  $15  a  hundred? 

Mr.  Young.  Yes,  sir;  15  cents  apiece. 

Mr.  Newlands.  What  is  that  cigar  made  of;  what  kind  of  tobacco? 

Mr.  Young.  Pure  Habana  tobacco. 

Mr.  Newlands.  What  is  the  wrapper  made  of? 

Mr.  Young.  Habana  tobacco;  it  is  all  Habana  tobacco. 

Mr.  MoClellan.  It  is  a  Habana  cigar,  then? 

Mr.  Young.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  practically  a  Habana  cigar,  just  the  same 
as  you  get  from  Habana. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Do  you  prefer  the  Habana  wrapper  to  the  Connect- 
icut or  Florida  wrapper? 

Mr.  Young.  Some  gentlemen  do.     Some  consumers  do. 

Mr.  Newlands.  It  is  regarded  as  more  valuable,  is  it,  as  a  compo- 
nent part  of  the  cigar? 

Mr.  Young.  Not  in  intrinsic  value;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  a  matter  of  taste? 

Mr.  Young,  ft  is  a  matter  of  taste,  undoubtedly — a  question  of 
opinion;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Newlands.  What  proportion  of  the  cigar  sales  of  the  country 
consist  of  these  high-grade  cigars? 

Mr.  Young,  Well,  that  is  a  hard  question  to  answer.  1  would  pre- 
fer that  you  would  ask  those  questions  of  the  representatives  of  the 
cigar  manufacturers;  I  think  they  can  answer  them  better  than  I  can. 
H  e  are  leaf -tobacco  dealers. 

Mr.  Russell.  Mr.  Young,  one  question:  How  many  acres  of  tobacco 
were  raised  under  tents  in  this  country  last  year;  do  you  know  ? 

bo— 02 8 
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Mr.  Young.  I  can  not  answer  that  question  off-hand,  Mr.  Russell. 
[After  consultation:]  One  thousand  acres,  I  am  told. 

Mr.  Russell.  How  many  were  raised  in  the  State  of  New  York? 

Mr.  Young.  I  do  not  know;  I  do  not  think  any.  1  think  it  was  all 
raised  in  Connecticut  and  Florida. 

Several  Gentlemen.  No;  Florida. 

Mr.  Young.  Which — the  wrapper  tobacco? 

A  Gentleman.  Yes*,  Florida. 

Mr.  Young.  The  fact  is  that  they  are  growing  tobacco  under  tent> 
in  both  Florida  and  Connecticut 

Mr.  Russell.  Another  question,  Mr.  Young:  Was  any  test  or 
experiment  made  as  to  the  practicability  of  raising  tobacco  under 
tents  for  wrapper  purposes  in  other  States  than  Connecticut  and 
Florida? 

Mr.  Young.  Not  as  yet,  to  any  extent;  no,  sir.  That  has  only 
been  done  to  a  very  limited  extent  outside  of  Connecticut  and  Florida. 

Mr.  Russell.  The  character  of  the  tobacco  of  these  othe*  States  is 
such  that  it  is  not  exactly  suitable  for  wrapper  tobacco,  whether  raised 
under  tents  or  in  the  open  ? 

Mr.  Young.  No;  there  are  other  States  which  can  grow  wrapper 
tobacco  as  well  as  Connecticut  and  Florida,  undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Russell.  What  States  ? 

Mr.  Young.  New  York  and  Wisconsin  can  grow  wrapper  tobacco; 
and  if  the  Agricultural  Department  will  do  in  those  States  what  it  ha.s 
done  in  Connecticut  they  will  find  it  out  later  on. 

Mr.  Russell.  And  New  York  already  has  some  seven  times  as  much 
land  in  tobacco  as  Connecticut,  you  say? 

Mr.  Young.  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Russell.  You  stated,  if  I  remember  correctly,  that  there  were 
about  70,000  acres  of  land  in  tobacco  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Young.  Oh,  no;  7,000. 

Mr.  Russell.  In  New  York? 

Mr.  Young.  Seven  thousand  in  New  York  and  11,000  in  Connecticut 

Mr.  Russell.  Oh!  I  thought  you  said  70,000.  As  it  is  a  larger 
State,  I  supposed  there  was  that  much  mere  tobacco  grown  there. 

The  Chairman.  If  no  other  gentleman  desires  to  ask  any  questions 
of  Mr.  Young,  we  will  hear  the  next  gentleman. 

STATEMENT  0E  J.  W.  WERTHEIMER,  EM.,  0E  HEW  YORK  CITY, 

Cigar  manufacturer,  and  representing  a  number  of  cigar  manufacturers'  associations. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  engaged  in  manufacturing  cigars,  are  you  ? 

Mr.  Wertheimer.  I  am  a  cigar  manufacturer;  yjes. 

Mr.  McClellan.  Where  do  you  manufacture? 

Mr.  Wertheimer.  We  manufacture  in  New  York  City,  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey,  and  Delaware  to-day.  We  have  about  6,000  employee* 
and  pay  the  Government  over  a  million  dollars  a  year  ourselves,  'that 
is  about  the  best  recommendation  I  can  give  of  the  importance  of  our 
industry. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  I,  personally,  of  the  firm,  have  fiver  been 
before  your  honorable  committee.  I  have  come  this  time  because  of 
all  questions  affecting  the  cigar  trade,  of  which  there  have  been  a 
great  many,  this  is  the  most  vitally  important  to  the  industry;  and  1 
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think  if  you  gentlemen  thoroughly  understood  the  vital  points  which 
I  claim,  are  hidden  to  you,  and  which  I  am  going  to  try  to  make  clear 
to  you,  you  would  see  the  great  menace  to  which  our  industry  is  being 
subjected. 

We  have  had  a  very  keen  competitor  in  the  Government  in  the  last 
ten  years  in  our  business,  but  we  have  managed  to  win  out;  but  we 
can  not  if  this  thing  goes  through. 

The  great  danger  in  this  question  is  (and  we  all  understand  it)  this 
proposed  horizontal  reduction  on  a  percentage  basis,  for  the  reason 
that  the  protection  on  cigars  as  against  leaf  tobacco  from  Cuba  is  at 
the  ratio  of  about  12  or  12i  to  1.  Therefore  a  horizontal  percentage 
reduction  applied  equally  to  cigars  and  tobaccos  would,  as  you  can 
imagine,  operate  twelve  and  a  half  times  harder  on  the  cigar  industry 
and  would,  therefore,  practically  wipe  it  out.  To  use  a  slang  expres- 
sion, the  whole  " nigger  in  the  fence"  is  there.  That  is  tne  great 
menace  that  threatens  us. 

We,  the  following-named  cigar  manufacturers'  associations  of  the 
United  States,  to  wit,  the  Cigar  Manufacturers'  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, the  Havana  Cigar  Manufacturers'  Association  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  Cigar  Manufacturers'  Association  of  Western  Pennsylvania, 
composed  of  the  leading  manufacturers  of  all  grades  of  cigars,  doing 
business  in  all  sections  of  the  United  States,  respectfully  represent  as 
follows — and  I  may  say  here  that  this  is  the  first  time,  gentlemen,  that 
we  are  a  unit.  At  our  meeting  last  night  there  were  present  manufac 
turers  of  stogies  and  cheroots  from  Pennsylvania,  5-cent  cigar  manu- 
facturers, and  clear  Habana  cigar  manufacturers;  and  for  the  first 
time  in  our  history,  as  I  say,  we  were  a  unit,  all  feeling  the  menace 
that  threatens  us  here.     (For  brief,  see  page  565.) 

Ninety  per  cent  of  the  cigar  manufacturing  business  transacted  in 
the  island  of  Cuba  is  controlled  by  two  corporations,  the  larger  of 
which  is  an  English  syndicate,  which  makes  fully  60  per  cent  of  the 
cigars  manufactured  in  Cuba;  and  there  is  an  American  corporation 
which  produces  the  larger  part  of  the  remaining  30  per  cent. 

Several  Gentlemen.  You  mean  40  per  cent. 

Mr.  Wertheimer.  No;  the  remaining  30  per  cent.  There  are  about 
10  per  cent  of  independent  factories. 

Mr.  Robertson.  May  I  ask  you  there  to  give  the  name  of  that  com- 
pany, Mr.  Wertheimer? 

Mr.  Wertheimer.  The  Havana  Commercial  Company  is  a  syndicate 
which  recently  purchased  the  factories  that  the  English  syndicate  had 
left  The  prospects  are  that  these  two  corporations  will  consolidate 
under  one  gigantic  trust  in  the  near  future. 

The  present  duty  on  cigars  imported  from  Cuba  is  $4.50  per  pound 
and  25  per  cent  aa  valorem.  Take  an  average  cigar  that  is  sold  in  the 
city  of  Habana  for  $30  per  thousand,  which  will  weigh  about  12  pounds, 
and  it  will  cost  to  land  in  the  ports  of  America,  for  the  cigars,  $30;  for 
duty,  $54;  ad  valorem  duty,  $7.50;  freight  and  express,  about  $2, 
making  the  total  cost  $93.50. 

A  cigar  weighing  10  pounds,  made  in  Habana,  costing  $22,  would 
cost  to  land  in  American  ports  $22  for  the  cigar,  $45  for  the  duty, 
$5.50  for  the  ad  valorem,  and  $2  for  expenses,  making  a  total  of  $74.50, 
thus  plainly  evidencing  that  the  American  cigar  industry  at  these  rates 
is  only  enjoying  that  absolutely  necessary  protection  which  has  enabled 
it  to  exist  and  Keep  its  market  for  10-cent  cigars. 
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Mr.  Swanson.  Will  you  please  go  over  the  items  and  show  ine  how 
you  estimate  the  comparative  cost  of  making  a  10-cent  cigar  in  Amer- 
ica and  a  10-cent  cigar  in  Cuba? 

Mr.  Wertheimer.  I  have  not  come  to  that  yet;  I  have  only  given 
you  the  cost  in  Cuba  of  two  cigars,  one  a  cigar  weighing  12  pounds  to 
the  hundred,  and  one  weighing  10  pounds. 

Mr.  Swanson.  You  have  not  yet  told  us  how  you  estimate  the  cost 
of  a  10-cent  cigar  manufactured  in  America. 

Mr.  Wertheimer.  No;  but  I  am  giving  you  the  situation  in  Cuba, 
and  the  cost.  I  am  showing  you  that  a  10-cent  cigar  can  be  landed  from 
Cuba  to-day,  even  with  these  seemingly  high  duties,  for  as  low  as  7i 
and  9  cents,  thus  showing  that  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  have  at  least 
that  abnormal  protection  (as  some  might  consider  it)  which  we  have 
always  had  in  order  to  have  the  industry  maintain  the  proportions 
that  it  has  reached  in  the  United  States,  and  to  keep  our  market  on 
10-cent  cigars,  in  the  manufacture  of  wnich  the  best  price  for  labor  is 
paid. 

There  are  cigars  being  manufactured  in  Habana  at  even  a  lower  rate 
than  $22  per  thousand,  which  but  accentuates  the  difficulty  of  the  Amer- 
ican product,  even  under  present  protection,  to  successfully  compete 
in  the  market  for  10-cent  cigars.  The  average  duty  collected  by  the 
Government  on  leaf  tobacco  imported  into  this  country  from  Cuba 
averages  37£  cents  per  pound.  The  average  duty  collected  by  the 
Government  on  Cuban-made  cigars  weighing  10  or  12  pounds,  respect- 
ively, including  the  ad  valorem  duty,  is  almost  $4.75  per  pound.  In 
other  words,  the  duty  on  the  manufactured  product  has  been  almost 
twelve  and  a  half  times  that  on  the  raw  material,  so  that  a  horizontal 
reduction  of  duty  would  absolutely  mean  a  positive,  palpable  discrim- 
ination in  the  way  of  a  twelve  and  a  half  times  greater  reduction 
as  against  the  cigar  manufacturer.  This  is  a  vital  point,  gentlemen, 
which  I  wish  you  to  bear  in  mind.  To  make  a  just,  equal  reduction 
for  every  12£  per  cent  reduction  on  the  raw  material,  a  1  per  cent 
reduction  only  should  be  made  on  the  manufactured  product. 

This  protection,  while  seemingly  large,  has  been  none  too  great. 
Under  it  the  industry  of  cigar  making  in  this  country  became  possible, 
and  has  flourished  and  increased,  as  snown  by  the  official  internal-rev- 
enue returns. 

For  the  last  five  years  the  cigar  trade  of  the  United  States  has 
developed  as  follows: 

1897 4,063,169,009 

1898 4,505,260,517 

1899 4,529,872,304 

1900 5,316,273,561 

1901 5,770,934,369 

Mr.  Newlands.  Do  these  figures  refer  to  money  or  cigars? 

Mr.  Wertheimer.  Cigars.  These  figures  show  an  increase  of  51i 
per  cent  in  five  years.  To  manufacture  this  enormous  production 
there  were  employed,  directly  and  indirectly,  upward  of  a  million 
people. 

We  wish  to  bring  this  point  most  strongly  to  your  notice,  and  to 
state  most  positively  and  emphatically  that  any  reduction  of  the  duty 
on  imported  cigars  would  destroy  and  annihilate  the  manufacture  of 
the  better  grades  of  cigars  in  the  United  States. 
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Mr.  Swanson.  Under  the  present  law  you  can  import  your  raw 
material  and  manufacture  the  cigars  here? 

Mr.  Webtheimeb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Swanson.  And  if  we  reduce  the  tax  on  cigars  already  manu- 
factured, they  would  be  manufactured  in  Crba  and  sent  here? 

Mr.  Webtheimeb!  You  simply  shift  the  base  of  operations,  gentle- 
men. 

Mr.  Swanson.  You  shift  the  base  of  the  factory? 

Mr.  Webtheimeb.  You  shift  the  base  of  operations  from  American 
factories,  operated  by  Americans,  to  Cuban  factories,  operated  by 
Cubans.  That  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  it.  It  would  naturally 
place  the  manufacturer  in  the  position  of  being  compelled  to  discon- 
tinue manufacturing  the  better  grades  of  cigars  entirely,  and  thus  an 
enormous  number  of  workmen  would  be  left  without  the  means  of 
support.  Furthermore,  as  all  cigar  manufacturers  produce  more  or 
less  of  the  better  grades  of  goods,  they  are  enabled  to  gradually  place 
their  workmen  in  a  position  where  they  can  earn  better  wages,  for 
when  a  workman  is  sufficiently  expert  he  is  gradually  promoted  from 
making  the  cheaper  grade  or  goods  to  making  the  Detter  class  of 
cigars,  thereby  increasing  his  daily  wages.  Therefore  the  reduction 
or  the  industry  of  manufacturing  the  finer  grade  cigars  in  this  coun- 
try would  mean  the  taking  away  of  the  incentive  or  the  workman  to 
endeavor  to  improve  his  work  and  his  condition;  for  if  the  cigar- 
manufacturing  business  of  this  country  is  confined  to  the  production 
of  the  cheaper  grades  of  cigars  only,  there  would  be  no  employment 
for  skilled  labor.  This  result  is  one  which  would  surely  ana  inevita- 
bly follow  any  change  in  the  policy  of  the  present  necessary  protection. 

Hie  cigar- manufacturing  industry  of  this  country  has  been  built  up 
entirely  through  protection.  Before  this  country  had  a  protective 
tariff  on  cigars  it  was  flooded  with  an  enormous  quantity  of  cheap 
cigars  from  Germany  and  other  European  markets,  and  for  this  reason 
the  cigar-manufacturing  business  was  very  limited.  The  fine  cigar 
business  particularly  has  improved  and  increased  since  the  passage  of 
the  McKinley  bill  in  1890. 

For  example,  the  city  of  Tampa,  formerly  a  mere  sand  bar,  has 
now  became  a  thriving  city  of  over  30,000  inhabitants,  with  a  weekly 

Ey  roll  for  labor  in  its  cigar  factories  of  over  $125,000;  and  itspopu- 
ion  and  industries  are  constantly  increasing.  This  is  but  a  type  of 
the  increase  of  this  industry  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Under  the  present  conditions  the  American  cigar  industry  is  of 
necessity  confined  to  its  own  local  market.  We  have  only  the  United 
States  to  sell  to.  Cuba  had  and  now  has  the  market  of  the  entire 
world. 

Mr.  Gbosvenob.  Will  you  not  state  why  we  can  not  sell  to  the 
entire  world  ? 

Mr.  Webtheimeb.  Firstly,  we  have  most  rigid  revenue  laws.  We 
pay  our  workmen  prices  that  they  do  not  get  in  any  other  country  of 
the  world. 

Mr.  Russell.  Then,  why  does  Cuba  have  the  world  for  its  cigar 
market  when  it  pays  equally  as  high  or  higher  wages  than  we  do? 

Mr.  Webtheimeb.  I  will  explain  that  to  you,  sir — because  Cuba  has 
the  reputation  of  Habana  cigars  behind  her.  Let  me  ask  you,  Mr. 
HosBell,  as  a  layman,  if  we  offered  you  a  cigar  with  the  double  stamp 
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upon  it,  imported  from  Habana,  and  also  one  made  in  Austria  or  in  New 
"York  City,  for  the  same  money,  which  would  you  buy? 

Mr.  Russell.  Then  your  answer,  in  brief,  is  this — that  there  is  a 
taste  for  Cuban  tobacco,  the  world  over,  in  certain  classes,  which  can 
not  be  supplied  by  the  tobacco  raised  anywhere  else? 

Mr.  Wertheimer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Russell.  That  being  so,  the  United  States  eliminated — there 
will  always  be  a  market  for  Cuban  tobacco  and  Cuban  cigars? 

Mr.  Wertheimer.  They  will  always  sell  their  tobacco  and  their 
cigars,  because  the  world  wants  to  smoke,  and  wants  to  smoke  a  good 
article,  and  will  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  Russell.  It  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  tariff  for  the  dispo- 
sition of  Cuban  tobacco  as  it  is  a  matter  of  taste  which  the  United 
States  and  some  other  countries  which  produce  tobacco  have  been 
laboring  for  years  to  uncultivate,  and  have  not  succeeded  very  well? 

Mr.  Wertheimer.  Decidedly. 

Mr.  Russell.  So  Cuban  tobacco  stands  on  its  merits,  and  is  not  par- 
ticularly dependent  upon  tariff  rates? 

Mr;  Wertheimer.  It  is  the  greatest  monopoly  in  that  respect,  in  the 
question  of  taste,  that  exists. 

Mr.  Swanson.  Is  it  not  true  that  if  you  take  the  same  Cuban  tobacco, 
the  same  wrapper,  and  make  precisely  the  same  cigar  in  New  York, 
on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  if  they  make  the  same  cigar  in 
Habana,  the  Habana  cigar,  being  made  in  Habana,  will  sell  for  more 
in  the  market  and  have  a  better  demand  than  that  made  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Wertheimer.  That  is  true,  so  long  as  the  Government  gives  a 
warranty  that  it  is  made  in  Habana  by  putting  a  stamp  on  it. 

Mr.  swanson.  All  brands  of  tobacco,  whether  chewing  tobacco  or 
tobacco  for  cigars,  are  sold  a  great  deal  by  the  brand  or  reputation  ? 

Mr.  Wertheimer.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Swanson.  And  that  is  a  great  capital  in  trade? 

Mr.  Wertheimer.  Exactly.  Take  any  layman  who  comes  into  a 
New  York  or  Washington  cigar  store,  and  offer  him  a  10-cent  cigar  made 
in  New  York,  designated  by  nothing  but  its  brand,  and  against  it  one  of 
the  brand  of  Habana,  with  the  double  stamp  on  it,  for  10  cents;  and 
which  will  he  buy?  Which  would  any  one  01  you  gentlemen  buy,  as  a 
layman?    It  is  only  natural. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  As  you  have  broken  off  from  the  regular  thread 
of  your  remarks,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  upon  what  you  base  }Tour 
statement  that  a  million  people  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
cigars  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Wertheimer.  I  base  my  statement  upon  the  total  quantity  of 
cigars  made,  and  about  how  many  a  cigar  matter  can  make. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  If  I  am  right  about  my  recollection,  that  is  about 
two  or  three  times  as  many  people  as  there  are  engaged  in  the  whole 
of  the  railroad  business. 

Mr.  Wertheimer.  Well,  when  I  said  a  "million  people"  I  said 
directly  and  indirectly.  There  are  so  many  industries  attached  to  the 
cigar-making  business  that  the  total  number  of  persons  interested  in 
it  directly  and  indirectly  is  very  large. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  You  refer  to  lumber,  boxes,  and  so  on,  do  you? 

Mr.  Wertheimer.  I  refer  to  the  box-making  business,  the  pasters, 
the  strippers,  the  lithographers,  and  I  include  the  tobacco-growing 
interests;  because  if  we  diet  not  make  cigars,  we  would  have  no  use  for 
^bacco. 
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Cuba  has  had  and  now  has  the  market  of  the  entire  world.  The 
Cuban  cigar  manufacturer  is  unhampered  and  unrestrained  by  revenue 
regulations  restricting  the  manufacture  to  licensed  factories.  The 
workman  in  Cuba  can  make  the  cheaper  grade  of  cigars  at  home,  util- 
izing the  entire  family  labor. 

How  could  the  American  manufacturer  and  his  workmen,  having 
this  limited  market,  compete  with  such  labor  and  with  a  competitor 
having  the  whole  world  as  a  customer,  if  the  only  protection  and  safe- 
guard enjoyed  by  the  American  manufacturer  and  the  American  work- 
man is  taken  from  them? 

There  is  no  trade  or  business  that  has  been  subject,  in  the  past 
ten  years,  to  such  changes  and  interferences  as  the  cigar  business; 
tnd  all  have  been  cheerfully  borne.  In  1890  the  duty  on  Sumatra 
tobacco  was  increased  from  35  cents  to  $2  per  pound.  This  was 
reduced  by  the  Wilson  bill  to  $1.50  per  pound,  and  again  increased  by 
theDinglev  bill  to  $1.85  per  pound.  In  addition  to  this,  in  1'898,  at 
the  time  of  the  Spanish  war,  our  internal-revenue  tax  was  increased 
60  cents  per  thousand.  This  burden  was  borne  by  the  cigar  manufac- 
turers alone.  Besides  all  this,  the  American  cigar  industry  has  been 
compelled  to  submit  to  the  governmental  discrimination  of  the  import 
rtamp,  which  has  been  used  in  competition  as  a  warranty  of  supposed 

superiority. 

There  is  no  nation  in  the  world  that  has  aided  a  foreign  product  at 
the  expense  of  its  domestic  production  as  this  Government  has  aided 
Cuba.  Further  than  this,  we  have  aided  the  agricultural  interests  of 
Cuba  by  placing  an  import  duty  of  $5  per  pound  on  all  foreign  tobacco 
entering  Cuba,  whereas,  under  Spanish  rule,  Porto  Rican  tobacco  was 
admitted  into  Cuba  free  of  duty. 

Mr.  McClellan.  They  turned  it  into  Habana  tobacco,  did  they 
not? 

Mr.  Webtheimer.  Why,  certainly. 

The  United  States  is  asked  to  extend  a  helping  hand  to  Cuba.  We 
recognize  the  humane  impulses  which  actuate  those  who  desire  to  extend 
aid  to  the  island  and  its  natives,  but  such  a  step  as  is  now  proposed, 
would,  without  really  benefiting  the  Cubans,  destroy  the  great  Ameri- 
can cigar  industry,  and  result  solely  in  the  aggrandizement  and  benefit 
of  the  two  corporations  now  operating  in  Cuba,  and  practically  domi- 
nating her  output  of  cigars. 

The  scheme  of  a  horizontal  percentage  reduction  was  only  cleverly 
conceived  by  these  corporations  to  offer  a  plausible  plan  of  what,  on 
theburface,  might  appear  to  be  a  just  and  beneficent  act  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States;  and  the  question  has  never  been  directly  applied 
to  cigars.  In  the  public  discussions  of  the  question  they  have  always 
hidden  it  behind  Cuban  tobacco.  But  the  scheme  is  transparent;  and 
wechallenge  the  real  authors  of  this  scheme  to  dispute  the  plain,  truth- 
ful facts  of  the  case.  We  assert  that  no  real  reduction  is  intended  in 
respect  to  the  raw  material.  The  controlling  corporations  in  Cuba 
want  to  capture  the  American  cigar  market.  That  is  the  truth,  the 
whole  trutn,  and  nothing  but  the  truth.  The  successful  accomplish- 
ment of  this  scheme  would  mean  the  transfer  of  the  manufacture  of 
the  better  grades  of  cigars  from  the  United  States  to  Cuba,  and  the 
consequent  destruction  of  that  most  important  part  of  the  American 
tigar  ind  jstry. 
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Mr.  McClellan.  What  class  of  tobacco  does  the  so-called  "  tobacco 
trust" — the  American  Tobacco  Company,  or  whatever  it  is — manu- 
facture? 

Mr.  Wertheimer.  1  am  only  posted  in  cigars. 

Mr.  McClellan.  Does  it  manufacture  cigars? 

Mr.  Wertheimer.  Oh,  within  the  last  year  it  has  entered  the  cigar 
field,  under  the  name  of  the  American  Cigar  Company. 

Mr.  McClellan.  Do  you  know  to  what  extent  it  manufactures 
cigars?  Do  you  know  what  its  output  of  cigars  is?  Are  you  inter- 
ested in  it? 

Mr.  Wertheimer.  No,  sir;  lam  not. .  1  believe  their  output  to-day  is 
entirely  derived  from  the  factories  they  have  purchased.  They  started 
with  no  output,  but  they  have  bought  up  plants. 

Mr.  McClellan.  The  greatest  part  of  their  product  consists  of 
smoking  tobacco,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Wertheimer.  You  refer  to  the  American  Tobacco  Company? 

Mr.  McClellan.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wertheimer.  The  cigar  field  is  being  operated  by  the  American 
Cigar  Company,  which,  of  course,  represents  the  ame  interests. 

Mr.  McClellan.  Yes.  Now,  we  heard  a  great  deal  of  the  "  octopus  " 
in  the  sugar  hearing  the  other  day.  Why  would  not  a  reduction  of 
the  tariff  on  tobacco  help  this  trust  just  as  much  as  a  reduction  of  the 
tariff  on  sugar  would  help  the  sugar  trust? 

Mr.  Wertheimer.  It  will;  and  I  will  tell  you  why  it  will.  The  trust 
has  tried  to  put  upon  the  market  a  domestic  10-cent  cigar,  and  has 
failed.  Now,  if  these  Habana  factories  are  purchased — that  is,  if  this 
horizontal  reduction  is  made  and  it  is  possible  to  import  a  10-cent 
cigar  profitably — imagine  the  power  whch  will  be  given  to  anyone 
owning  the  brands  and  trade-marks  of  these  cigars  which  have  always 
sold  at  25  cents  each  and  three  for  a  half  dollar.  Imagine  the  power 
of  the  storekeeper  if  these  brands  were  controlled  by  the  trust. 

Mr.  McClellan.  You  think,  then,  that  this  reduction  would  bene- 
fit chieflv  the  trust,  and  not  the  independent  people? 

Mr.  Wertheimer.  It  is  bound  to  either  benefit  the  English  trust  or 
the  American  trust,  because  one  owns  it  and  the  other  may. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question:  Your  complaint  is, 
of  course,  that  this  reduction  would  cheapen  the  cigar.  That  is  the 
real  trouble,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Wertheimer.  My  complaint  is  that  unless  we  had  a  duty  of  at 
least  $60  per  thousand,  or  one  at  that  ratio,  as  against  the  raw  material 
and  against  the  cigar  we  now  have,  it  would  make  it  not  simply  possi- 
ble, but  absolutely  certain  that  the  10-cent  imported  cigar  could  be 
profitably  introduced.  In  other  words,  these  imported  cigars  for 
which  the  men  who  want  to  smoke  them  must  now  pay  from  12i  to  16$ 
cents  apiece  could  then  be  sold  for  10  cents  apiece. 

Mr.  (jrosvenor.  What  effect  would  it  have  on  your  industry  to 
reduce  the  tariff  on  the  raw  material,  and  maintain  or  increase  the 
present  tariff  on  the  manufactured  product? 

Mr.  Wertheimer.  Well,  they  are  both  evils;  but  of  the  two  evils 
we  would  choose  the  least,  of  course.     [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  You  have  given  us  an  estimate  to  the  effect  that 
the  cost  of  making  in  Habana  of  the  average  cigar,  weighing  12  pounds 
to  the  thousand,  is  $30? 

Mr.  Wertheimer.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Now  give  us  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  making  an 
American  cigar  out  of  Habana  tobacco,  weighing  12  pounds  to  the 
thousand. 

Mr.  Wertheimer.  Well,  Mr.  Payne,  1  do  not  make  cigars  of  all- 
Habana  tobacco.  Our  brands  of  cigars  are  what  is  called  seed 
Habana. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  are  unable  to  give  that  information  ? 

Mr.  Wertheimer.  I  can  get  it.  There  are  large  manufacturers  who 
are  next  to  me  who  are  familiar  with  that  subject  and  use  Habana 
tobacco  for  just  such  purposes.  I  can  procure  that  information  by 
asking  them.     You  refer  to  a  clear  Habana  cigar,  do  vou  not? 

The  Chairman.  1  would  like  to  have  a  calculation  of  the  items  which 
go  to  make  up  the  cost  of  the  cigar  weighing  10  pounds  to  the  thou- 
sand, and  the  cigar  weighing  12  pounds  to  the  thousand. 

Mr.  Wertheimer.   x  es,  sir;  you  want  the  same  calculation  for  each  ? 

The  Chairman.  1  want  a  calculation  as  to  the  cost  of  making  cigars 
of  those  weights  which  will  be  the  same  class  of  cigars  made  from 
the  same  Cuban  tobacco. 

Mr.  Wertheimer.  You  wish  to  know  the  cost  of  production '( 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Swanson.  Do  you  mean  that  you  want  him  to  take  a  10-cent 
cigar  made  in  America,  of  Cuban  tobacco,  and  a  10-cent  cigar 

The  Chairman.  1  want  an  estimate  of  the  same  grade  of  cigar  of 
which  you  have  spoken  made  in  this  country — a  Habana  cigar  made 
here,  in  other  words. 

Mr.  Wertheimer.  Mr.  Payne,  what  you  want  is  the  American  cost 
of  the  cigar  which  costs  $93  per  thousand  in  Cuba,  and  also  the  Ameri- 
can cost  of  the  cigar  which  costs  $74  per  thousand  in  Cuba? 

The  Chairman.  The  same  grade  of  cigars;  yes.     I  want  it  in  detail. 

Mr.  Wertheimer.  In  detail? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  I  want  a  statement  giving  the  cost  of  tobacco, 
the  duty,  the  cost  of  labor,  and  so  on.  If  you  are  not  prepared  to  give 
it  now  vou  can  figure  it  out  and  submit  it  later  on. 

Mr.  Wertheimer.  Very  well;  we  will  figure  it  out  and  give  it  to  you. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Why  not  do  it  right  now  ?  It  seems  to  me  that 
that  would  be  better. 

Mr.  Diaz.  I  will  give  it  to  you  right  away.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you 
desire  it  There  is  no  such  thing  as  10-pouna  cigars  being  the  same. 
There  are  10-pound  cigars  that  sell  for  $100  a  thousand,  and  there  are 
Impound  cigars  that  sell  for  $20  a  thousand.  Habana  tobacco  is  an 
article  that  the  farmer  raises,  and  then  selects  it  by  bales  and  sells  it 
io  vegas,  as  they  call  them.  In  other  words,  he  sells  the  different  lots 
at  different  prices.  The  manufacturer  can  not  afford  to  pay  for  the 
filler  the  price  that  he  pays  for  the  whole  lot;  so  the  farmer  has  to 
classify  it.  There  are  certain  bales  that  are  worth  from  $500  to  a 
$1,000;  there  are  other  bales  that  are  only  worth  $25.  If  they  are 
ffoing  to  be  stripped,  they  will  not  all  give  filler;  they  will  give  a  eood 
deal  of  scrap.  So  that  if  you  simply  say  "a  10-cent  cigar  made  in 
Cuba'' 

The  Chairman.  I  have  not  said  anything  about  a  10-cent  cigar;  1 
am  trying  to  get  the  cost  of  these  12-pouna  cigars. 

Mr*  Wertheimer.  But,  Mr.  Payne,  it  must  De  a  10-cent  cigar,  for  I 
have  given  you  an  upset  purchase  price  in  Cuba  of  from  $20  to  $30. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  gone  by  the  weight;  I  propose  to  go  by 
the  weight. 
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Mr.  Wertheimer.  The  same  cigar  would  cost  here  from  $45  to  $50 
for  the  10-pound  cigar,  and  from  $55  to  $60  for  the  12-pound  cigar. 

The  Chairman.  That  includes  all  the  cost? 

Mr.  Wertheimer.  All  the  cost 

The  Chairman.  The  duty  on  the  tobacco,  and  everything? 

Mr.  Wertheimer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Russell.  Against  what  in  Cuba? 

Mr.  Wertheimer.  Against  $74  and  $93. 

Mr.  Diaz.  No;  against  $20  in  Cuba. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  will  this  gentleman  who  has  just  spoken,  who 
seems  to  be  interested  in  the  subject,  figure  out  the  items  and  hand 
them  in  to  the  committee  later? 

Mr.  Diaz.  Yes;  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure. 

Mr.  Sw anson.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  this  gentleman  a  question? 
The  point  about  which  I  want  to  ask  him  is  this:  He  has  emphasized 
to  the  committee  the  fact  that  cigars  are  not  sold  by  weight,  but  by 
quality,  as  I  understand  him.     Are  they  not? 

Mr.  Diaz.  Yes,  sir:  cigars  are  sold  by  quality. 

Mr.  "Swanson.  And  if  you  make  a  comparison  by  weight  you  may 
make  a  comparison  of  a  cheap  cigar  with  a  good  cigar? 

Mr.  Diaz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Swanson.  So  that  the  cigar  you  contend  for  in  this  market,  as 
between  the  domestic  brand  and  the  Cuban  brand,  is  the  10-cent  cigar? 

Mr.  Diaz.  The  10-cent  cigar  and  the  two-for-a-quarter  cigar.  If 
you  will  permit,  I  will  make  a  very  brief  illustration.  I  have  a  cigar 
in  my  hand  which  we  sell  in  this  country  for  $90  a  thousand.  Tnis 
same  cigar,  if  it  goes  into  an  imported  box,  put  in  by  an  unscrupulous 
dealer,  can  readily  be  sold  for  20  cents;  but  if  it  is  sold  out  of  my  box 
he  can  not  get  but  12£,  because  he  has  not  the  two  stamps.  If  this 
same  cigar  is  manufactured  in  Habana,  the  manufacturer  will  get  $105 
a  thousand  for  it,  perhaps,  because  the  American  consumer  is  told  that 
he  is  getting  an  imported  cigar  and  that  it  is  worth  more  money.  We 
have  to  sell  our  goods  to  the  dealer  at  a  great  deal  less  than  the  imported 
goods  are  sold  to  them  for  that  reason. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  Key  West  cigar? 

Mr.  Diaz.  That  is  a  Tampa-made  cigar.  I  will  hand  it  to  you  to 
smoke  if  you  desire.     [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  say  that  I  do  not  want  to  be  selfish  around 
here.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  bwANSON.  I  want  to  ask  you  one  further  question  and  that  is 
whether  the  internal-revenue  stamp  for  that  district  in  Tampa  is  a 
great  benefit  to  you  in  the  trade? 

Mr.  Diaz.  The  revenue  stamp? 

Mr.  Swanson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Diaz.  What  do  you  mean?    Is  it  any  benefit  to  us? 

Mr.  Swanson.  The  revenue  stamp  on  the  box  shows  what  district  it 
is  made  in,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Diaz.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  shows  that  it  is  made  in  Tampa? 

Mr.  Diaz.  Not  in  Tampa;  it  shows  that  it  is  made  in  Florida. 

Mr.  Swanson.  Is  that  a  benefit  to  you  in  the  trade? 

Mr.  Diaz.  Well,  in  a  measure  to-day,  through  the  efforts  of  the 
manufacturers  in  that  locality,  they  have  succeeded  in  creating  a  quite 
universal  demand  for  Tampa-made  goods  in  10-cent  cigars. 
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Mr.  Sw anson.  So  that  is  of  benefit  to  you? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sw  anson.  Not  to  the  same  degree  that  the  Cuban  stamp  is;  but 
still  it  is  a  benefit? 

Mr.  Diaz.  It  is  nothing  to  compare  with  the  benefit  derived  by  the 
Habana  cigar  from  the  import  stamp. 

Mr.  Sw  anson.  But  it  is  a  benefit? 

Mr.  Diaz.  If  your  honor  will  permit  me,  the  revenue  stamp  does 
not  signify  where  it  comes  from. 

Mr.  Swanson.  It  shows  that  it  is  made  in  Florida? 

Mr.  Diaz.  Yes;  but  the  consumer  never  looks  at  this  box.  He 
looks  at  the  imported  stamp,  but  he  never  looks  at  this  stamp,  because 
the  Pennsylvania  cigars  have  exactly  the  same  stamp. 

Mr.  Newlands.  What  do  you  mean  by  an  imported  stamp? 

Mr.  Diaz.  An  imported  stamp  is  a  piece  of  paper  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  attaches  to  any  cigar  coming  from  a  foreign 
port    This  stamp  must  be  placed  on  it. 

Mr.  Wertheimer.  It  is  an  extra  stamp,  in  addition  to  others. 

Mr.  Diaz.  Yes;  in  addition  to  the  revenue  stamp,  to  demonstrate 
that  it  is  made  in  a  foreign  country.  As  you  understand,  it  naturally 
conveys  the  impression  that  it  is  better. 

Mr.  Newlands.  It  conveys  the  idea  that  it  has  paid  a  customs  duty, 
does  it  not? 

Mr.  Diaz.  That  it  has  paid  a  customs  duty;  yes. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Then  would  it  not  be  a  great  deal  better  to  rid  you 
of  the  competition  of  which  you  speak  by  repealing  the  duty  alto- 
gether? 

Mr.  Diaz.  No,  sir!  [Laughter.]  If  your  honor  wishes  my  individual 
views,  I  will  be  very  glad  to  give  them  to  you. 

Mr.  Swanson.  It  is  in  cigars  precisely  as  it  is  in  any  other  business; 
it  is  just  as  it  is  with  Sheffield  steel  and  Venetian  glass  and  Henry 
tobacco.  Plug  tobacco  that  is  manufactured  in  Henry  County  will 
always  bring  more  money  than  a  tobacco  manufactured  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Russell  wants  to  ask  Mr.  Wertheim  a  question. 
We  have  not  your  name,  sir. 

Mr.  Diaz.  My  name  is  Diaz. 

Mr.  Russell.  What  proportion,  if  you  please,  of  the  whole  amount 
of  tobacco  you  use  in  your  manufacturing  is  imported  tobacco? 

Mr.  Webtheimer.  Of  all  our  product  of  cigars? 

Mr  Russell.  No;  what  proportion  of  your  raw  material  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  cigars  is  imported  tobacco? 

Mr.  Wertheimer.  We  use  the  imported  tobacco  onlv  in  the  10-cent 
figars.  There  is  a  large  proportion  of  5-cent  goods  in  which  no 
imported  wrappers  are  used.  Imported  material  on  our  product  would 
present . 

Mr.  Russell.  I  do  not  care  for  details.  Can  you  not  answer  my 
question  ? 

Mr.  Wertheimer.  Well,  I  want  to  try  to  think  of  that,  and  find  out 
how  much  it  is.  I  should  judge  about  40  per  cent;  from  one- third  to 
40  per  cent. 

Mr.  Russell.  And  your  proposition  is  that  any  reduction  on  the 
present  duties  on  cigars  and  leaf  tobacco  from  Cuba  should  be  in  the 
proportion  of  one  on  cigars  to  twelve  and  a  half  on  leaf? 
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Mr.  Wertheimer.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  what  we  have  now,  Mr.  Rus- 
sell. One  per  cent  on  cigars  to  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent  on  leaf 
tobacco  is  tne  proportion  you  are  collecting  now. 

Mr.  Russell.  And  the  reduction  should  follow  the  same  proportion  ? 

Mr.  Wertheimer.  You  are  collecting  $4. 75  per  pound  on  the  manu- 
factured product  on  an  average,  and  an  average  of  37  cents  per  pound 
on  raw  material  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  So  if  you  cut  the  37-cent  duty  in  two  it  would  only 
be  a  reduction  of  about  4  percent  in  the  duty  on  cigars.  Is  that  what 
you  mean  to  say  ? 

Mr.  Wertheimer.  I  mean  to  say  that  you  can  not  apply  a  horizontal 
percentage  to  an  article  where  the  ratio  is  1  to  12^. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  was  asking  you  was  not  exactly  a  horizontal 
proposition. 

Mr.  Russell.  It  is  just  this:  If  we  make  a  reduction  of  1  per  cent 
in  the  existing  duty  on  cigars,  you  say  that  in  order  to  maintain  the 
parity  we  ought  to  make  a  reduction  of  12$  per  cent  on  die  leaf 
tobacco? 

Mr.  Wertheimer.  To  maintain  present  conditions,  sir,  as  we  have 
had  them,  under  which  the  industry  has  flourished. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Wertheimer. 


STATEMENT  OF  MB.  GEORGE  STORM, 

President  of  the  National  Association  of  Tobacco  Growers. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  a  tobacco  grower  yourself,  are  you,  Mr. 
Storm? 

Mr.  Storm.  Yes;  1  am  a  tobacco  grower,  and  have  been  a  cigar 
manufacturer;  and  I  would  like  to  remain  a  tobacco  grower,  if  you 
will  permit  me. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  grow  tobacco? 

Mr.  Storm.  I  grow  tobacco  in  Florida. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed,  please. 

Mr.  Storm.  1  have  a  brier  here  which,  to  relieve  you,  I  will  say  at 
once  that  I  do  not  propose  to  read. 

The  Chairman.  Kindly  hand  it  to  the  reporter,  and  it  will  be 
printed  with  your  remarks.     (See  Appendix,  page  551.) 

Mr.  Storm.  The  facts  have  been  developed  so  thoroughly  that  it  is 
not  necessary  to  read  it  at  this  time. 

Representing,  as  I  do,  the  tobacco  growers  of  the  United  States,  I 
want,  in  approaching  this  question  of  reciprocity,  to  forget  the  senti- 
mental side,  and  also  the  "public  opinion  "  as  it  has  been  manufactured 
in  the  United  States.  As  an  example  of  this  "public  opinion,"  I  read 
in  last  Sunday's  Herald  that  a  Mr.  Gonzalez  somebody,  representing 
the  tobacco  industry  of  Cuba,  had  had  an  interview  with  the  President, 
in  which  he  claimed  that  something  should  be  done  immediately,  on  the 
ground  that  if  it  was  not,  there  would  be  all  kinds  of  trouble  ensuing; 
and  saying,  besides,  as  another  argument,  that  the  tobacco  imported 
into  the  United  States  was  only  5  per  cent  of  the  whole  production  of 
the  island  of  Cuba. 

This  gentleman  undoubtedly  miscalculated  the  intelligence  of  our 
President.     The  percentage  would  probably  be  nearer  to  50  than  5. 
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These  are  the  arguments  with  which  these  people  have  sought  to  charge 
the  public  mind  and  create  sympathy. 

Mr.  Richardson.  You  mean  to  say,  do  you,  that  the  Cuban  tobacco 
imported  into  the  United  States  is  50  per  cent  of  the  entire  product? 

Sir.  Storm.  I  will  get  at  that  later,  if  you  will  allow  me;  but  I  say 
that  it  is  a  good  deal  nearer  to  50  than  it  is  to  5.    To.  say  that  it  is  5 

Er  cent  of  the  product  of  the  island  of  Cuba  is  simply  ridiculous,  as 
s  been  shown  by  Mr.  Young  here.  The  importation  of  tobacco  was 
hst  year  between  18,000,000  and  19,000.000  pounds.  The  product  of 
the  island  of  Cuba  was  probably,  all  told,  50,000,000  pounds,  not  all 
of  which  is  adapted  for  cigars;  and  therefore  you  can  see  at  once  how 
near  to  5  per  cent  our  importations  are. 

We  all  near  much  of  tne  markets  that  have  been  destroyed  for  the 
good  people  of  Cuba.  So  far  as  tobacco  is  concerned,  I  defy  anyone 
to  name  a  single  place  in  the  world  where  tobacco  grown  in  the  island 
of  Cuba  does  not  enjoy  precisely  the  same  privileges  that  it  enjoyed 
prior  to  the  rebellion.  Some  of  these  verv  intelligent  gentlemen 
claim  that  they  are  shut  out  from  Spain.  1'hat  is  not  true.  The 
manufacture  of  cigars  and  tobacco  in  all  their  various  forms  constitute 
in  Spain  a  Government  monopoly  The  Spanish  Government  buys 
its  tobacco  and  manufactures  its  cigars  and  cigarettes,  etc.,  and  sells 
the  product  of  it  to  its  people,  just  the  same  as  France  does.  There- 
fore they  buy  the  tobacco  just  the  same  as  they  did  prior  to  the  rebel- 
lion, with  the  exception  that  prior  to  the  rebellion,  or  immediately  after 
it*  inception,  there  were  taken  into  the  island  of  Cuba  annually  some 
50,000  Dales  of  Porto  Rican  tobacco.  This  Porto  Rican  tobacco,  in 
connection  with  the  poorer  portions  of  the  Cuban  tobacco — and  there 
is  plenty  of  poor  Cuban  tobacco — was  generally  sold  to  Spain.  The 
Spanish  Government  got  tired  of  having  this  stuff.  It  was  not  very 
good,  and  there  was  an  edict  issued  prohibiting  the  importation  of 
rorto  Rican  tobacco  in  the  island  of  Cuba.  Therefore  the  nonimpor- 
tation of  the  island  of  Cuba  was  not  brought  about  by  the  present 
position  that  Cuba  occupies  in  the  United  States,  but  by  an  act  of  the 
Spanish  Government  itself  at  that  time.  Therefore,  to  the  tune  of 
those  50,000  bales,  their  opportunity  to  sell  to  Spain  was  greater  than 
it  was  prior  to  it. 

Let  me  come  back  for  a  moment — you  got  me  a  little  off  the  track — 
to  the  question  of  how  urgent  is  the  case  with  Cuba  so  far  as  tobacco 
is  concerned. 

We  have  imported  into  the  United  States  of  the  product  of  1900,  so  to 
speak,  between  18,000,000  and  19,000,000  pounds  of  tobacco,  out  of  a 
total  production  of  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  50,000.000 
pounds,  of  which  not  all  was  fit  for  cigar  purposes.  There  are  held  in 
the  island  of  Cuba  to-day  probably  30,000  bales  awaiting  shipment  to 
this  country  until  such  a  time  as  you  are  good  enough  to  lower  the 
tariff  to  suit  the  convenience  of  these  people.  There  is  comparatively 
no  tobacco  in  the  hands  of  the  farmer  of  Cuba  to-day  except  what  he 
bas  grown,  therefore  the  farmer  will  not  starve. 

Mr.  Gbosvenob.  Who  does  own  that  tobacco  ? 

Mr.  Storm.  Some  of  the  people  who  own  it  are  speculators,  and 
people  who  propose  to  take  advantage  of  the  present  agitation  and  ship 
it  to  this  country  after  you  have  reduced  the  duty. 

Mr.  Gbosvenor.  Is  much  of  it  owned  in  this  country  i 

Mr.  Storm.  I  think  so. 
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Mr.  Metcalf.  What  docs  a  bale  weigh?  You  gave  the  number  of 
bales  held  in  Cuba  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Storm.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  What  is  the  weight  of  a  bale? 

Mr.  Storm.  There  are  from  110  to  115  pounds  to  a  bale.  Now,  thr 
gentlemen  holding  this  tobacco  are  not  liable  to  starve.  As  a  product 
of  the  island  of  Cuba  they  have  received  more  money  for  the  crop  of 
1890  than  probably  for  any  crop  in  the  past  ten  years. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  1890? 

Mr.  Storm.  The  crop  that  we  have  imported,  the  1900  crop. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  1890. 

Mr.  Storm.  I  mean  the  1900  crop,  which  was  imported  in  1901. 

Therefore  the  result  to  the  planter  would  not  have  been  disastrous. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  was  very  much  wanting  indeed  in  the 
excellency  of  the  tobacco,  nevertheless  the  price  paid  was  far  above 
the  normal. 

What  these  people  want  is  to  virtually  monopolize  the  cigar-tobacco 
market  in  the  United  States.  Of  all  tliis  tobacco  imported,  between 
18,000,000  and  19,000,000  pounds,  there  was  the  enormous  quantity  of 
one-half  of  1  per  cent  that  paid  the  wrapper  duty;  and  therefore  what 
ever  the  duty  on  wrappers  may  be,  it  has  not  been  collected  from 
Cuban  tobacco. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  What  per  cent  of  it  do  you  think  was  really  wrap- 
per tobacco? 

Mr.  Storm.  I  will  answer  you  in  this  way:  To-day  the  cigar  makers 
in  Tampa,  the  cigar  makers  on  the  coral  reef  of  Key  West,  the  cigar 
makers  in  the  whole  United  States,  the  leaf  dealers  and  the  leaf  grow- 
ers, are  united  as  to  this  question,  and  1  do  not  propose  to  throw  h 
firebrand  into  this  thing  at  this  particular  time. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  I  know;  but  we  are  having  a  conversation  about 
this  thing,  and  we  want  to  get  at  the  facts. 

M*.  Storm.  I  am  giving  them  to  you  in  my  own  way,  and  you  can 
figure  it  out     I  do  not  wish  to  be  impertinent. 

Mr.  Grosvenob.  We  are  after  facts. 

Mr.  Storm.  I  am  going  to  give  you  the  facts  in  my  own  way. 

The  Chairman.  The  facts  are  what  we  want  to  know. 

Mr.  Storm.  I  will  give  you  the  facts.  There  never  were  made  in 
the  island  of  Cuba  more  than  300,000,000  of  Habana  cigars  in  anv  one 
year.  There  are  being  made  in  the  United  States  to-day  (and  this  i* 
a  pretty  good  guess)  anywhere  from  four  to  five  or  six  hundred  mil- 
lion of  what  are  known  as  clear  Habana  cigars.  I  have  no  quarrel  with 
the  manufacturers  of  these  Habana  cigars  if  they  have  found  a  way  in 
which  they  can  cover  this  quantity  of  cigars  with  94,000  pounds  of 
tobacco.     That  is  their  business.     [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  How  much  does  it  take  to  cover  them? 

Mr.  Storm.  I  should  say,  Mr.  Payne,  that  it  took  about  5  pound* 
of  Habana  wrappers  to  cover  a  thousand  cigars.  Now,  of  course,  the 
wrappers  that  these  gentlemen  use  are  largely  those  that  they  cull  out 
of  what  are  known  as  fillers.  They  pick  them  out  and  labor  over  them: 
and  therefore  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  it  takes  an  average  of  5  pounds 
to  a  thousand.  There  are  wrappers  in  Cuba  3  or  4  pounds  of  which 
would  probably  cover  a  thousand  cigars;  but  I  think  the  Habana  cig^r 
manufacturers  in  this  country  use  perhaps  about  5  pounds  of  wrapper 
to  cover  a  thousand  cigars. 
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Mr.  Russell.  Mr.  Storm,  if  there  is  that  erroneous  classification  of 
Cuban  tobacco  in  tariff  rates  here,  what  is  your  remedy  for  it? 

Mr.  Storm.  I  do  not  know  any. 

Mi*.  Russell.  Would  it  be  a  uniform  duty,  increasing  the  35  cents 
considerably?    How  would  you  people  like  that? 

Mr.  Storm.  Mr.  Russell,  you  and  I,  when  our  good  friend  Mr.  Dinglej 
was  alive,  went  over  that  question  and  tried  to  find  a  solution  for  it 
and  failed.  The  moment  we  get  to  a  uniform  duty  we  strike  so  many 
diversified  interests  that  I  would  despair  of  reconciling  the  views  on 
that  head. 

Mr.  Russell.  We  came  to  the  conclusion  at  that  time  that  the  best 
thing  that  could  be  done  was  to  make  this  division  between  wrapper 
tobacco  and  other  forms  of  tobacco  and  to  make  it  considerable,  did 
we  not? 

Mr.  Storm.  Yes. 

Mr.  Russell.  And  you,  in  the  years  that  have  transpired  since, 
have  not  discovered  any  better  way  of  treating  the  difficulty? 

Mr.  Storm.  I  have  not,  excepting  this,  Mr.  Russell,  that  the  law 
a*  it  stands,  in  spite  of  the  decision  of  the  courts,  or  aught  else  that 
may  have  occurred,  has  been  a  delusion  and  a  snare  to  the  tobacco 
power.  I  sav  again  that  I  have  no  quarrel,  and  do  not  propose  to 
nave  any,  with  the  gentlemen  who  have  used  this  tobacco  and  found  a 
way  to  get  it  in. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Storm,  was  not  the  principal  reason  of  the 
great  difference  between  the  wrapper  and  filler  tne  importation  of 
Sumatra  tobacco  and  not  Cuban  tobacco? 

Mr.  Storm.  I  beg  your  pardon? 

The  Chairman.  Was  not  the  controlling  reason  that  there  is  such  a 
difference  between  wrapper  and  filler  the  fact  that  so  much  Sumatra 
leaf  \h  imported  ? 

Mr.  Storm.  That  is  undoubtedly  true,  Mr.  Payne.  The  effort  at 
that  time  was  to  shut  out  Sumatra  tobacco,  ho  far  as  possible,  or  to 
enhance  its  price. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  we  had  had  nothing  but  the  Cuban  tobacco 
to  deal  with,  could  we  not  have  made  a  uniform  rate  without  going 
into  classifications  of  leaf  tobacco? 

Mr.  Storm.  If  we  had  had  nothing  but  the  Cuban  tobacco  it  would 
have  been  far  preferable. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  Sumatra  leaf  could  have  been  eliminated,  if 
we  had  named  a  duty  upon  Sumatra  tobacco  specifically,  then  there 
would  have  been  no  difficulty  about  a  uniform  rate  on  Cuban  tobacco, 
would  there? 

Mr.  Storm.  None  at  all:  and  it  would  have  been  the  only  rate  that 
would  have  been  susceptible  of  being  equitably  collected. 

The  Chairman.  In  case  a  decision  should  be  made  to  make  some 
(tmcession  on  Cuban  tobacco,  of  course  that  would  take  it  out  of  the 
general  classification  of  tobacco  coming  into  the  United  States  and 
make  an  exception  which  would  separate  it  from  the  Sumatra  leaf? 

Mr.  Storm.  It  might. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  see  any  difficulty,  then,  in  a  uniform 
doty  on  leaf  tobacco  coming  from  Cuba? 

Mr.  Storm.  Unsurmountable  difficulties. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  difficulty  ? 
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Mr.  Storm.  If  you  will  permit  me  for  one  moment,  I  heard  some 
of  the  questions  which  were  put  to  these  other  gentlemen,  and  I  take 
it  I  understand  about  the  drirt  of  your  ideas. 

The  Chairman.  No;  I  want  this  question  answered. 

Mr.  Storm.  1  am  going  to  give  you  my  views.  I  will  give  you  an 
answer.  Say,  for  example,  that  you  made  a  flat  duty  of  35  cents  a 
pound. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  do  not  refer  to  any  particular  amount 

Mr.  Storm.  No;  that  is  immaterial.  Say  40  cents  a  pound,  or  50 
cents;  I  do  not  care  what  it  is.     In  the  first  place,  if  you  made  it 

freater  than  35  cents  you  would  have  the  entire  cigar  industry  of  the 
Jnited  States  to  oppose  you.  If  you  made  it  35  cents — and  there  I  am 
getting  again  into  dangerous  ground — you  would  increase  the  difficulty 
that  some  of  the  growers  of  the  United  States  now  experience  in  being 
permitted  to  furnish  wrapper  for  certain  cigars.  I  have  pointed  out 
to  you  that  the  manufacturers  of  clear  Habana  cigars  have  found  a 
way  in  which  to  cover  from  400,000,000  to  600,000,000  cigars  with 
94,000  pounds  of  tobacco.  I  would  give  much  to  know  just  exactly 
how  it  is  done. 

The  demand  for  the  Habana  cigar  (and  I  will  ask  the  manufacturers 
to  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong)  is  constantly  increasing  in  the  United 
States;  and  I  think  with  such  a  duty  as  you  name  it  would  continue  to 
increase,  to  the  detriment  of  what  is  now  known  as  seed  Habana. 

The  Chairman.  But,  Mr.  Storm,  if  the  average  duty  paid  now  Is 
37i  cents,  and  we  should  put  a  uniform  duty  of  say  40  cents  a  pound 
on  Cuban  tobacco — a  greater  duty,  at  all  events — why  would  it  inc?ease 
the  consumption  of  Habana  tobacco  here? 

Mr.  Storm.  Well,  let  me  put  it  to  you  in  this  way.  L<et  me  make 
it  as  I  have  worked  it  out  in  my  mind,  which  answers  the  same  pur- 
pose. The  Sumatra  tobacco,  which  is  the  wrapper  of  the  cigar  that 
is  smoked  by  the  masses,  pays  a  duty  of  $1.85.     It  probably  takes, 

fear  in  and  year  out,  2  pounds  to  cover  a  thousand  cigars.  That, 
think,  is  $3.70  that  the  United  States  Government  gets  as  the 
wrapper  duty  on  that  thousand  cigars.  If  it  takes  5  pounds  of 
Habana  tobacco  to  cover  a  thousand  cigars,  and  they  pav  35  cents  a 

Eound — and  that  is  what  they  pay  to-day — then  tne  duty  on  the 
igher-priced  cigar,  so  far  as  the  labor  is  concerned,  is  $1.75,  I  think. 
Am  I  not  correct  in  that? 

A  Gentleman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Storm.  Now,  then,  on  the  cheaper  article,  that  is  smoked  by 
the  masses,  you  do  not  propose  to  change  the  duty  on  Sumatra  tobacco. 
That  is  not  the  question,  however,  we  are  dealing  now  with  Habana 
tobacco.  The  duty  to-day  on  the  wrapper  of  the  Habana  cigar  and 
the  hgh-priced  cigar — which  is  making  giant  strides  in  our  industry, 
and  would  have  advanced  still  more  if  the  tobacco  had  only  existed— 
is  $175  per  thousand,  as  it  reaches  the  Government.  The  duty  on  the 
Sumatra-covered  cigar  is  $3.70. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  think  that  a  uniform  duty  would  result 
in  the  introduction  into  the  United  States  of  a  larger  quantity  of 
Habana  cigars? 

Mr.  Storm.  That  would  be  the  natural  result. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  your  idea? 

Mr.  Storm.  That  would  be  the  natural  result  There  is  no  question 
about  that. 
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The  Chairman.  And  that  is  where  the  trouble  would  come  in  ? 

Mr.  Storm.  There  is  no  question  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  engaged  in  raising  tobacco  under  cover, 
under  tents? 

Mr.  Storm.  I  will  break  in  there  just  one  moment.  Now,  the  War 
Department,  for  the  first  time  so  far  as  I  know,  has  undertaken  to 
regulate  our  industrial  commercial  affairs.  The  War  Department 
imposed  a  duty  of  $5  per  pound  on  all  tobacco  in  the  island  of  Cuba. 
No  change,  so  far  as  the  toDacco  industry  of  this  country  is  concerned, 
will  be  satisfactory  to  it  unless  the  duty  on  tobacco  entering  the  island 
of  Cuba  is  precisely  the  same  as  the  duty  on  tobacco  that  enters  the 
United  States  from  the  island  of  Cuba.  We  do  not  propose  to  have 
ourproduct  shut  out 

Then,  the  Habana  cigar  industry  in  the  United  States  has  flourished 
in  spite  of  the  presence  of  the  American  tobacco;  and  the  Cuban 
manufacturer  would  continue  to  flourish,  probably,  in  spite  of  the 
American  tobacco,  if  he  chose  to  buy  it.  We  do  not  propose  to  make 
a  law  compelling  him  to  buy  it,  but  we  propose,  this  being  the  largest 
tobacco-growing  country  in  the  world,  that  we  will  not  be  shut  out. 
Of  course  that  is  what  we  hope  for. 

Assuming  that  to  happen — and  right  here  I  am  going  to  answer 
your  question — nothing  would  suit  me  better,  so  far  as  I  am  individu- 
ally concerned,  than  to  have  a  duty  of  35  cents,  and  to  let  our  tobacco 
go  into  Cuba  if  they  want  it.  If  they  do  not  want  it  they  will  not 
bu  v  it 

What  would  the  result  be?  You  would  find  the  importation  of  your 
Sumatra  tobacco  steadily  diminishing.  You  would  nnd  that  Sumatra 
tobacco  and  kindred  tobacco  would  find  its  way  into  Cuba.  They  could 
afford,  if  necessary,  to  pay  35  cents  for  entry  intoCuba,  and  pay  another 
35  cents  on  entering  New  York  or  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  the  duty  was  on  the  products  of  Cuba. 
Tobacco  is  a  product  of  Cuba.  Then  thev  could  not  get  the  Sumatra 
tobacco  through  in  that  way.  Suppose  the  concession  was  only  made 
on  the  products  of  the  island  of  Cuba. 

Mr.  Storm.  But  there  is  no  man  here  in  this  room  who  is  sufficiently 
expert  in  tobacco  to  positively  tell  me  that  here  is  a  bale  of  tolracco 
coining  from  the  island  of  Cuba  that  was  raised  in  the  island  of  Cuba, 
but  was  rained  in  Mexico,  or  in  some  other  part  of  the  world. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  getting  off  the  Sumatra  proposition  now. 

Mr.  Storm.  No;  or  that  it  was  raised  in  Sumatra.  There  is  no  man 
in  this  room  who  can  say  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  can  not  distinguish  between  Cuban 
tobacco  and  Sumatra  tobacco? 

Mr.  Storm.  The  fine  Cuban  wrapper  raised  in  the  Partido  dis- 
trict (and  I  want  to  be  corrected  if  I  am  wrong)  resembles,  in  its 
texture,  Sumatra  tobacco,  and  1  think  was  originally  raised  from 
Sumatra  tobacco.  It  is  also  raised  partly  under  shade;  and  it  resem- 
bles Sumatra  tobacco  so  closely  that  the  one  can  be  and  probably 
is  being  worked  off  for  the  other  where  there  is  an  opportunity. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  very  different  from  the  testimony  that  has 
been  given  before  this  committee.  Gentlemen  have  said  that  Sumatra 
tobacco  is  so  bitter  to  the  taste  that  it  can  be  detected  immediately. 

Mr.  Storm.  Well,  even  the  Partido  tobacco  has  that  bitterness. 
Kow,  I  am  willing  to  stand  on  my  knowledge  of  tobacco  as  to  the  cor- 
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rectness  of  that  statement.  When  we  get  into  the  question  of  this 
shade  tobacco 

Mr.  Russell.  Mr.  Storm,  before  you  go  into  that  subject,  let  me 
ask  you  this  question:  Is  it  not  pretty  difficult  for  an  expert  in  tobacco 
to  distinguish  between  a  bale  of  Sumatra  tobacco  and  a  bale  of  tent- 
grown  Connecticut  tobacco? 

Mr.  Storm.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  packed  entirely  different. 

Mr.  Russell.  Well,  they  are  packed  differently,  of  eourse;  but  1 
am  asking  if  it  is  not  very  difficult  to  distinguish  them  without  any 
external  marks  to  identify  them? 

Mr.  Storm.  Well,  I  will  put  it  this  way,  Mr.  Russell 

Mr.  Russell.  Take  a  hand  of  average  Sumatra  tobacco  and  a  hand 
of  tent-ffrown  Connecticut  wrapper,  and  is  it  not  rather  difficult  for 
you  to  distinguish  between  them  and  say  which  is  which? 

Mr.  Storm.  It  is  very  difficult;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  raising  tobacco  in  Connecticut  from  the 
Sumatra  seed? 

Mr.  Storm.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  worst  thing  I  ever  heard  about  Con- 
necticut.    [Laughter.  1 

Mr.  Storm.  Now,  tney  are  raising  this  tobacco  in  Cuba;  and  the 
impossibility  of  distinguishing  the  one  from  the  other  will  simprty 
become  greater  as  they  succeed — and  they  will  succeed — in  making  its 
cultivation  successful. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  our  present  duty  has  established  an 
infant  industry  in  raising  Sumatra  tobacco  over  here.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Storm.  Now  then,  under  the  belief  that  the  protection  under 
which  this  Government  has  grown  great  and  prosperous  in  all  its 
industries  applied  also  to  tobacco,  a  number  of  people  invested  mil- 
lions of  dollars  and  years  of  anxious  toil  in  Florida  and  Georgia  in 
producing  a  tobacco  that  would  in  some  measure  fill  the  requirements 
of  the  trade  here.  In  other  words,  they  went  there  in  a  wilderness 
and  restored  an  industry  in  the  South  whose  loss  had  been  the  result 
of  our  own  unpleasantness.  The  Southern  people  did  not  come  at 
that  time  and  beg  us  to  furnish  them  with  nurses.  They  worked  out 
their  own  salvation,  and  we  helped  them. 

They  have  worked  down  there  for  years  and  years,  and  at  last  they 
have  discovered  (if  it  may  b6  so  designated)  a  new  method  of  raising 
tobacco  which  promises  to  yield  them  some  measure  of  return  for 
their  enormous  outlay  and  great  labor.  By  the  aid  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Department,  this  method  is  being  spread  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  this  land,  and  also  in  Cuba,  and  it  is  going  into  Porto  Rico. 

Gentlemen,  Mr.  Russell  asked  whether  this  tobacco  is  not  being 
raised  in  Ohio  or  Pennsylvania.  It  will  be  raised  in  all  the  tobacco- 
growing  States.  A  gentleman  told  me  last  night  that  there  were  800 
acres  contemplated  in  the  State  of  Connecticut.  It  means  a  revolution 
in  the  tobacco  industry,  to  the  credit  and  benefit  of  the  American 
grower. 

At  the  inception  of  this  thing  the  United  States  comes  along,  and, 
in  its  kindness  for  these  poor  Cubans,  proposes  to  throttle  this  industry 
at  once.  So  far  as  I  represent  the  tobacco  industry,  we  protest  against 
that  course.    We  want  to  be  let  alone. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  any  reduction  in  duty 
would  destroy  this  infant  industry  of  growing  tobacco  under  tents? 

Mr.  Storm.  It  certainly  would. 

The  Chairman.  Any  reduction? 

Mr.  Russell.  Now,  Mr.  Storm,  the  other  day  there  was  before  this 
committee  quite  a  delegation  of  gentlemen  favoring  reciprocity  meas- 
ures between  the  United  States  and  Cuba.  They  did  not  appear  to  be 
very  much  concerned  on  the  tobacco  question.  They  spo£e  in  favor 
of  a  reduction  of  50  per  cent,  or  thereabouts,  in  the  duty  on  every- 
thing except  sugar,  which  they  wanted  free.  The  first  and  principal 
speaker  was  Mr.  Atkins,  a  cane  grower  of  Boston. 

Mr.  Storm.  Yes. 

Mr.  Russell.  And  he  incidentally  remarked  that  the  tobacco  crop 
of  Cuba  must  be  kept  up.  When  he  was  asked  why  that  was  he  said: 
"  Because  there  is  a  demand  for  Habana  cigars  throughout  the  world 
which  can  not  be  supplied  by  any  other  country  than  Cuba,"  referring, 
I  suppose,  to  Habana  tobacco. 

Mr.  Storm.  Yes. 

Mr.  Russell.  What  do  you  say  about  that? 

Mr.  Storm.  I  say  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Russell.  Then  it  is  not  a  matter  of  consequence  for  the  pres- 
ent prosperity  of  Habana  tobacco  that  there  be  any  change  in  tariff 
between  this  country  and  Cuba? 

Mr.  Storm.  I  can  not  so  understand  it;  and  I  would  like  to  be 
enlightened,  if  any  there  is. 

Mr.  Russell.  Then,  if  we  are  under  any  moral  obligation  to  assist 
Cuba  and  to  save  her  from  ruin  and  destruction,  this  moral  obligation 
does  not  extend  to  the  tobacco  industry,  which,  according  to  the  gen- 
eral opinion,  seems  to  be  well  established  and  likely  to  maintain  itself. 

Mr.  Storm.  I  should  say  not;  I  should  say  not.  I  pointed  out  to 
you  that  the  tobacco  industry  has  not  suffered  and  is  not  suffering;  and 
whatever  there  may  be  of  poverty  that  requires  immediate  relief  is 
not  because  of  tobacco. 

As  I  said  a  moment  ago,  this  is  the  lesser  evil,  gentlemen;  and  unless 
you  accept  it,  the  inevitable  result  will  be  that  we  will  annex  the  island 
of  Cuba.  When  that  comes  we  will  try  to  meet  it  in  a  manly  fashion 
as  best  we  may;  but  for  the  present  the  tobacco  growers  object  to  being 
sacrificed  for  a  sentiment,  or  for  the  purpose  of  enriching  the  planters 
or  dealers  in  tobacco  in  the  island  of  Cuba.  That  position,  I  think,  is 
tenable. 

Mr.  Russell.  You  would  like  to  postpone  annexation  until  we  have 
some  opportunity  to  experiment  with  colonization  down  there,  perhaps? 

Mr.  &TORM.  Well,  when  the  calamity  of  annexation  comes,  we  will 
bow  to  the  inevitable.     [Laughter.] 

Now,  so  far  as  cigars  are  concerned,  there  is  one  point  I  want  to 
make  here.  I  had  occasion  to  see,  a  few  weeks  since,  the  great  and 
only  Bock,  and  there  is  but  one.  [Laughter.]  He  is  the  head  of  the 
English  syndicate  in  Habana.  From  the  conversation  we  had,  I  take 
H  tEat  what  they  look  for  is  the  capture,  as  Mr.  Wertheim  very  truly 
aaid,  of  the  10-cent  market  for  cigars  in  the  United  States;  and  that  is 
possible.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  when  we  stop  to  consider 
the  duty  on  cigars  and  the  price  at  which  they  can  be  made  in  the 
United  States,  we  befog  ourselves,  very  largely.  In  the  first  place, 
we  must  take  the  industry  that  has  been  built  up  at  Tampa  ana  Key 
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West  and  other  points  of  the  United  States  in  the  manufacture  of 
clear  Habana  cigars.  If  the  duty  on  Habana  cigars  had  not  existed 
to  the  extent  that  it  has,  that  industry  would  not  exist;  and  if  you 
lower  the  duty,  you  certainly  will  destroy  that  industry,  and  it  will 
also  affect  the  general  industry. 

I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter  of  human  taste  or  the  work- 
ings of  the  human  mind;  but  we  all  understand  that  many  of  us  value 
the  things  we  get  by  the  difficulty  with  which  they  are  procurable. 
The  important  stamp  on  a  cigar  seems  to  be  something  tnat  carries 
sufficient  weight  to  nave  people  take  it  whether  it  be  good  or  bad. 

Mr.  Steele.  Is  it  any  more  potent  in  that  way  than  it  is  in  the  way 
of  putting  a  10-cent  price  on  a  5-cent  cigar?    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Storm.  I  do  not  know  that  that  is  done. 

Mr.  Russell.  That  is  done  largely  in  Indiana. 

Mr.  Storm.  I  am  not  responsible  for  Indiana.  They  do  not  grow 
any  tobacco  there. 

Mr.  McClellan.  It  is  a  good  thing  for  you  that  you  are  not. 

Mr.  Steele.  Indiana  stands  on  her  own  bottom. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  only  two  or  three  minutes  before  the 
House  convenes. 

Mr.  Storm.  Very  well;  I  am  at  your  service. 

The  Chairman.  Has  any  gentleman  any  more  questions  to  ask  Mr. 
Storm? 

Mr.  McCall.  I  would  like  to  ask -whether  if  the  duty  on  tobacco 
and  cigars  from  Cuba  were  lower  it  would  increase  the  production  of 
tobacco  in  Cuba,  in  your  opinion? 

Mr.  Storm.  I  think  it  would. 

Mr.  MoCall.  Is  there  much  uncultivated  land  there  available  for 
tobacco? 

Mr.  Storm.  1  think  it  is  almost  limitless.  I  think  if  you  were  to 
permit  the  tobacco  of  Cuba  to  enter  the  United  States,  the  good  farmers 
up  in  Connecticut  might  return  to  the  raising  of  onion  seeds,  and  some 
of  the  others  to  broom  corn;  but  they  certainly  need  not  raise  any 
tobacco. 

Mr.  McClellan.  You  think  tobacco  would  be  the  chief  product  of 
Cuba,  rather  than  sugar?  The  gentlemen  we  heard  the  other  day  were 
under  the  impression  that  everything  would  be  used  for  sugar. 

Mr.  Storm.  It  would  be  with  that  stimulus,  if  it  came  in  here  at  a 
lower  duty. 

Mr.  Russell.  Why  do  you  restrict  that  statement  to  Connecticut? 
Would  the  growers  of  tobacco  in  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  and  the  other 
States  still  continue? 

Mr.  Storm.  I  think  they  would  have  to  go  into  the  raising  of  some- 
thing else  than  tobacco. 

Mr.  Russell.  Then  the  statement  is  not  localized? 

Mr.  Storm.  Not  at  all;  it  refers  to  the  tobacco  growers  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Richardson.  And  in  that  condition,  would  the  consumers  of 
this  tobacco  get  it  cheaper? 

Mr.  Storm.  The  consumers  of  tobacco?  Why,  they  would  never 
know  it. 

Mr.  Richardson.   The  difficulty,  as  I  understand  you,  with  the 
Connecticut  producer,  would  be  that  such  a  course  as  is  suggested 
would  put  the  price  down   so  that  he  could  not  compete  with  the 
an  grower? 
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Mr.  Storm.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Richardson.  'Would  not  that  benefit  the  consumer  of  that 
tobacco  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Storm.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Richardson.  If  the  price  was  reduced,  would  it  not  benefit 
him? 

Mr.  Storm.  Let  me  put  it  in  this  way:  I  have  been  a  cigar  manu- 
facturer for  a  great  many  years.  The  cigar-smoking  public  get  a  bet- 
ter 5-cent  cigar  to-day  than  they  have  at  any  time  in  the  history  of 
the  production  of  cigars.  They  get  a  better  cigar  for  the  money  than 
ever  before. 

Mr.  Richardson.  It  would  either  reduce  the  price  or  it  wduld  not. 
If  it  would  not  reduce  the  price,  it  would  not  hurt  the  Connecticut 
grower,  would  it? 

Mr.  Storm.  It  would  transfer  the  use  of  tobacco  from  Connecticut 
to  the  island  of  Cuba;  that  is  all.  The  Connecticut  farmer  could  not 
raise  it. 

Mr.  Richardson.  At  the  same  price? 

Mr.  Storm.  The  Connecticut  farmer  could  not  raise  it  at  the  same 
price. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Can  you  tell  me  where  this  wrapper  was  raised 
[handing  sample  of  leaf  tobacco  to  witness]  ? 

Mr.  Storm.  No;  it  may  be  Connecticut  tent-grown  tobacco. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  You  can  not  tell? 

Mr  Storm.  I  can  not  tell  in  that  state  of  the  leaf;  no,  sir.  I  think, 
however,  it  is  Connecticut  tent-grown  tobacco. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  It  is  Sumatra  tobacco,  I  understand. 

Mr.  Storm.  Exactly;  but  it  grows  under  a  tent  in  Connecticut 

(The  committee  thereupon  took  a  recess  until  2  o'clock  p.  m.) 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

At  2  o'clock  the  committee  resumed  its  session. 

8TATEKEVT  OF  MB.  A.  C  STERNBERG,  OF  HARTFORD,  CONN., 

Tobacco  grower,  also  representing  the  New  England  Tobacco  Growers'  Association. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  vou  occupation,  Mr.  Sternberg? 

Mr.  Sternberg.  I  am  a  farmer. 

Mr.  President  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee:  It  will  not  be  nec- 
essary for  me  to  take  up  much  of  your  valuable  time.  A  good  deal 
of  what  I  intended  to  submit  has  been  said  by  gentlemen  who  have 
preceded  me.  I  merely  beg  to  state  that  I  am  here  as  one  of  the  dele- 
gation representing  the  New  England  Tobacco  Growers'  Association. 
This  association  at  their  annual  meeting  a  week  ago  unanimously 
passed  a  resolution  that  there  should  be  no  reduction  in  the  tobacco 
schedule  in  the  Dinglev  bill. 

We  passed  this  resolution  unanimously  from  the  fact  that  we  well 
remember  the  prostration  of  our  industry  when  the  Wilson  bill  was 
enacted  in  1893,  reducing  the  tariff  from  $2  a  pound  to  $1.50.  I  men- 
tion tiiis  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  reason  that  I  have  with  me  peti- 
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tions  signed  by  over  3,000  of  the  principal  tobacco  growers  in  the  New 
England  States,  representing  between  7,000  and  8,000  acres  of  tobacco. 

We  were  doing  well,  we  were  prospering,  when  the  Dingley  bill 
was  passed.  In  met,  the  Dingley  bill  covers  and  protects  all  the  differ- 
ent interests  of  tobacco  growers  and  dealers  ana  cigar  makers.  We 
acknowledge  that  a  master  mind  was  connected  with  the  drafting  of 
that  bill;  and  we  are  happy  to  see  master  minds  before  us  here  to-day. 

When  the  question  arose  of  reducing  the  duty  on  Habana  wrappers, 
we  at  once  concluded  that  the  gentlemen  proposing  the  reduction  could 
not  be  fully  conversant  with  the  new  conditions  of  things.  It  has 
been  stated  here  this  morning  (and  I  beg  to  be  pardoned  for  repeating 
it)  that  the  Government  has  spent  quite  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
in  Connecticut  last  year  and  this  year  in  showing  the  farmer  how  he 
can  improve  the  condition  and  the  auality  of  the  tobacco.  In  1900  we 
began  with  one-third  of  an  acre.  We  met  with  such  marvelous  suc- 
cess that  last  year  we  raised  40  acres;  and  from  present  reports  we 
are  satisfied  that  in  the  near  proximity  1,000  acres  of  shade-grown 
tobacco  will  be  raised  this  year  in  the  Connecticut  Vallev. 

This  tobacco,  gentlemen,  raised  under  cloth,  consists  largely  of  fine 
wrappers.     I  have  samples  with  me  for  you  to  examine. 

Now,  then,  here  is  a  point  which  I  wish  to  make  and  emphasize: 
These  same  conditions  prevail  to-day  on  the  island  of  Cuba.  A  friend 
of  mine,  recently  returned,  told  me  within  three  days  that  40  acres  of 
fine  tobacco  raised  under  cloth  are  being  harvested  there  to-day,  and 
to  my  question  as  to  the  percentage  of  wrappers  he  said:  "They  are 
all  wrappers." 

We  also  know  that  syndicates  have  been  formed  which  control  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  some  of  the  best  tobacco  lands  on  the  island  of  Cuba. 
If  they  increase  their  acreage  at  the  same  ratio  that  New  England  has 
increased  her  acreage — and  there  is  no  reason  whv  they  should  not — 
in  a  few  years  we  will  be  swamped  with  the  leaf  of  Cuba,  which,  aside 
from  its  fineness,  has  the  reputation  of  being  perhaps  of  better  flavor. 
Gentlemen,  we  know  we  can  not  stand  those  conditions.  We  ask  you 
to  take  those  facts  under  due  consideration.  The  tobacco  growers  of 
New  England  are  heartily  in  touch  with  the  Administration.  They  bore 
their  burdens  cheerfully  to  do  any  good  that  was  possible  for  the  island 
of  Cuba.  They  are  ready  to-day  to  pay  any  reasonable  taxes,  if  it 
becomes  necessary,  to  build  schoolhouses  or  to  build  roads  or  to  assist 
the  workmen  of  Cuba.  But  we  are  not  willing,  sir,  that  an  industry 
of  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  and  the  whole  of  the  New  England 
States  shall  be  ruined  by  any  change  in  the  tariff  on  wrappers. 

Mr.  Sw anson.  You  are  not  especially  interested  in  fillers,  then  ? 

Mr.  Sternberg.  Why,  no;  we  do  not  raise  fillers.  The  New  Eng- 
land States  largely  grow  wrappers.  We  can  not  make  money  in  grow- 
ing fillers.  And  while  I  am  defending  the  interests  of  the  tobacco 
growers,  it  is  but  natural  to  suppose  that  every  farmer,  whether  he 
be  a  fruit  grower  or  a  dairyman  or  a  truck  grower,  is  equally  inter- 
ested in  the  success  and  the  prosperity  of  the  tobacco  grower.  I 
remember  that  in  1893,  when  many  men  went  out  of  tobacco,  they. went 
into  the  raising  of  small  fruits,  and  they  spoiled  that  industry.     So, 

fentlemen,  you  have  this  problem  before  you:  Are  you  willing,  by 
urting  the  tobacco  interests,  to  injure  the  interests  of  every  farmer  in 
the  New  England  States?    And  I  may  go  further  and  point  you  to  the 
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fact  that  our  merchants  are  largely  dependent  on  the  prosperity  of 
oar  farmers. 

Gentlemen,  many  things  have  been  said  on  this  subject,  and  many 
more  will  be  said.  I  have  been  myself  a  chairman  and  a  member  of 
committees,  and  I  do  not  propose  to  tire  you  with  any  more  remarks. 

Mr.  Russell.  You  are  a  manufacturer  as  well  as  a  grower  of 
tobacco,  are  you,  Mr.  Sternberg? 

Mr.  Sternbebg.  No,  sir;  I  am  not  even  a  grower  to-day,  but  I  am 
a  farmer,  raising  small  fruits,  and  know  that  my  interests  are  closely 
connected  with  tne  interests  of  the  tobacco  grower. 

Mr.  Russell.  The  cigar  manufacturer  and  the  tobacco  grower  are 
united  in  this  movement,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Sternberg.  To  be  sure,  sir.  We  depend  upon  the  manufac- 
turer to  buy  our  product. 

Mr.  Swanson.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  conditions  of  raising 
tobacco  in  Cuba? 

Mr.  Sternberg.  I  am  not,  except  that  as  I  stated  I  met  a  gentleman 
day  before  yesterday  who  is  just  back  from  the  island  of  Cuba.  He 
witnessed  the  harvesting  of  a  40-acre  crop  of  tobacco  grown  under 
cloth.  He  assures  me  that  they  are  all  wrappers.  As  I  said,  the  island 
'i*  full  of  the  most  fertile  land,  even  better  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
tobacco  than  the  land  of  New  England.  All  the  elements  are  in  their 
favor.  If  you  allow  that  tobacco  to  come  in  at  a  reduced  duty,  it  will 
wamp  the  interests  of  every  tobacco-growing  State,  every  cigar-leaf - 
£rowing  State,  in  the  Union. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  all,  Mr.  Sternberg. 

Mr.  Sternberg.  Thank  you. 


STATEMENT  OF  MB.   JOSEPH  F.   CULLMAN, 

Representing  the  Leaf  Tobacco  Board  of  Trade  of  the  City  of  New  York, 

Mr.  Cullman.  Mr.  Chairman,  representing  the  Leaf  Tobacco  Board 
of  Trade  of  the  City  of  New  York,  which  is  made  up  of  dealers  in  and 
growers  of  domestic,  and  importers  of  foreign,  leaf  tobacco,  we  beg 
respectfully  to  [rive  reasons  and  facts  for  opposing  the  proposed 
changes  in  the  existing  tariff  rates  on  tobacco  and  cigars  from  Cuba. 
These  facts  are  presented  with  the  object  of  avoiding  the  passage  of  a 
jaw  that  would  cause  untold  loss  to  a  large  mass  of  citizens  employed 
in  the  various  branches  of  our  industry. 

1.  Because  it  would  disorganize  and  do  great  injury  to  our  business, 
and  result  very  harmfully  to  the  growers  of  domestic  cigar-leaf 
tobacco. 

In  support  of  this  objection  we  wish  to  state  that  the  value  of  our 
domestic  tobacco  is  to  a  great  extent  based  on  our  protective  tariff, 
and  the  proposed  changes  would  certainly  affect  the  value  of  the 
tobaccos  grown  in  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Wisconsin,  Connecticut,  Mas- 
sachusetts, New  York  State,  Florida,  and  Georgia,  where  large  com- 
munities of  citizens  are  engaged  in  raising  tobacco  for  cigar  purposes, 
and  where  generally*the  only  crop  recognized  as  a  money  producer  is 
tobacco.  These  growers  will  undoubtedly  present  their  objections 
before  your  honorable  committee.  In  these  States  tobacco  crops  are 
the  most  profitable  products. 
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In  the  printed  pamphlet  issued  by  H.  S.  Frye,  piesident  of  the 
New  England  Tobacco  Growers'  Association,  the  following  statement 
appears  on  page  31,  twenty -fourth  line: 

If  I  were  a  tobacco  farmer  in  any  other  section  of  the  United  States,  notably  the 
binder  and  filler  sections,  I  would  look  at  the  prospect  of  annexation  and  consequent 
free  leaf  from  Cuba  with  all  the  feeling  of  consternation  and  dismay  that  I  would  of 
financial  ruin. 

That  this  view  and  fear  are  also  shared  by  the  New  England  Tobacco 
Growers'  Association  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  at  their  annual  meet- 
ing, recently  held,  they  unanimously  opposed  any  concession  to  Cuban 
tobacco. 

2.  Because  it  would  disorganize  and  prove  very  injurious  to  the 
cigar  manufacturers,  on  whom  we  are  dependent  for  the  sale  of  our 
tobaccos,  and  whose  business  is  so  arranged  as  to  conform  to  the 
existing  tariff. 

In  support  of  our  second  objection,  we  would  say  that  our  domestic 
cigar  manufacturers  have  shown  a  steady  and  healthy  increase  in  the 
manufacture  of  higher  grades  of  cigars,  in  which  our  domestic  tobacco 
is  used  to  quite  an  extent.  Under  the  proposed  change  in  duty  on 
cigars  the  business  in  this  branch  would  decrease  rapidly;  and  its  ulti- 
mate effect  would  be  that  the  higher  grades  of  cigars  would  be  manu- 
factured in  Cuba  entirely  (where,  under  their  prohibitive  duty,  our 
tobacco  is  practically  excluded),  thus  not  only  depriving  us  and  the 
growers  of  an  outlet,  but  also  depriving  thousands  of  workmen  of  their 
occupation. 

The  proposed  reduction  on  cigars  would  certainly  result  in  a  demoral- 
ization of  the  home  industry  of  the  manufacture  of  the  better  grades 
of  cigars,  which  is  not  confined  to  any  particular  section  of  the  United 
States,  but  is  carried  on  throughout  the  country  in  every  village,  town, 
and  city.  These  interests  should  receive  due  consideration;  surely  as 
much  as  the  interests  of  Cuba,  if  not  more. 

Should  this  enormous  industry  be  crippled?  Should  countless  citi- 
zens be  deprived  of  the  means  of  making  a  living?  Should  large  sums 
of  capital  be  rendered  almost  valueless?  Should  both  we  and  the 
growers  be  deprived  of  an  outlet?  Should  large  tracts  of  lands  in  the 
United  States,  with  improvements  thereon,  which  are  only  adapted  for 
the  culture  and  curing  of  tobacco,  be  made  almost  valueless?  Should 
thousands  of  workmen  be  deprived  of  their  occupation  ?  These  things 
would  be  the  ultimate  result  of  the  proposed  reduction  on  cigars  asked 
for  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Cuba. 

No  one  conversant  with  the  cigar  business  will  deny  that  the  imported 
cigar  bearing  the  distinguishing  United  States  import  stamp  will  grad- 
ually take  the  place  oi  the  higher-grade  cigars  manufactured  here. 
Cigars  made  in  Cuba  have  an  advantage  to-day  which  no  other 
imported  article  enjoys,  by  having  an  import  stamp  affixed  to  every 
box.  This  is  discrimination  which  works  against  our  home  product 
The  import  stamp  should  be  abolished. 

3.  Because  the  proposed  reductions  in  the  tariff  rates  on  tobacco 
and  cigars  are  inequitable. 

In  support  of  this  objection,  we  would  say  that  Hie  proposed  reduc- 
tion on  tobacco  is  only  equal  to  about  one-tenth  of  the  proposed  reduc- 
tion in  the  duty  on  cigars.  This  is  ignoring  our  own  manufacturers  and 
workmen,  and  is  a  discrimination  in  favor  of  a  foreign  article. 
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Cuba  has  at  the  present  time  a  duty  of  $ 5  per  pound  on  tobacco, 
thus  making  importation  of  our  home  product  practically  prohibitive. 
We  claim  that  it  is  manifestly  unfair  to  us  and  to  our  growers  that 
concessions  should  be  made  to  Cuban-grown  tobacco  without  having 
our  domestic  product  enjoy  the  privilege  of  entering  Cuba  at  the  same 
rate  of  tariff  at  which  Cuban  tobacco  may  enter  tne  United  States. 
What  Cuba  now  asks  is  to  have  its  tobacco,  which  is  admitted  to  the 
United  States  at  a  tariff  of  about  37  cents,  admitted  at  a  still  lower 
duty  (one-half  of  the  existing  rate),  and  to  still  retain  for  itself  one- 
half  of  its  $5  duty  on  tobacco  grown  in  the  United  States — a  vastly 
inequitable  proposition. 

4.  Because  the  passage  of  the  proposed  change  in  the  tariff  rates  on 
tobacco  and  cigars  would  not  inure  to  the  benefit  of  those  for  whom 
it  is  intended. 

In  support  of  our  fourth  objection,  the  proposed  reduction  in  duty 
on  tobacco  and  cigars  is  supposed  to  have  the  object  of  ameliorating 
the  condition  of  the  people  engaged  in  that  industry  in  Cuba. 

We  claim  that  neither  the  Cuban  farmer  nor  the  Cuban  manufacturer 
generally  will  derive  any  benefit  by  reason  of  the  reduction.  As  to 
the  Cuban  tobacco  farmer,  it  is  a  fact  that  he  has  received  at  least  as 
much  for  his  product  since  the  insurrection  as  he  did  under  Spanish 
rule.  We  question  if  under  a  reduced  tariff  rate  higher  prices  could  be 
obtained.  Higher  prices,  if  anything,  would  result  in  overproduction, 
as  the  territory  suitable  for  the  raising  of  tobacco  is  practically  unlim- 
ited, and  prices  would  soon,  therefore,  reach  their  present  level,  or 
probably  go  lower.     And  who  would  benefit? 

The  cigar-manufacturing  industry  of  Habana  is  now  practically  in 
the  hands  of  two  powerful  corporations  who  own  and  control  a  large 
portion  of  the  best  tobacco  lands  in  Cuba.  The  larger  is  a  British 
company,  which  shipped  to  the  United  States  about  60  per  cent  of  the 
entire  quantity  of  cigars  imported  last  year,  and  the  other  a  United 
States  corporation,  wnich  shipped  about  30  per  cent.  In  other  words, 
these  two  corporations  shipped  to  this  country  last  year  90  per  cent  of 
its  entire  importation  of  cigars.  These  two  combinations  are  all- 
powerful  in  Cuba;  and  the  proposed  reduction  on  Cuban  cigars  would 
only  tighten  their  grasp  and  mure  to  their  benefit.  The  result  is 
obvious — an  increase  of  their  importations  to  our  shores  and  the 
curtailing  of  our  own  manufacturing. 

The  argument  submitted  on  behalf  of  Cuba  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  island  contains  numerous  misstatements  of  fact,  to 
which  attention  is  briefly  called. 

On  page  8  of  said  argument  the  following  statement  appears: 

CongresB  need  not  listen  to  the  pleas  of  Cubans  who  have  personal  interests  to 
promote. 

The  argument  submitted  Dy  Gustavo  Bock,  head  of  the  British  cor- 
poration, is  wholly  in  support  of  his  private  interests,  for  the  effect 
of  the  proposed  reduction  on  cigars  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  his 
corporation,  and  to  the  detriment  of  the  industry  of  manufacturing 
high-grade  cigars  in  the  United  States. 

On  page  9  of  said  argument  the  following  statement  appears: 

Under  existing  conditions,  or  any  conditions  which  are  to  be  anticipated,  she  can 
fad  such  a  market  'or  her  sugar,  and  to  a  great  degree  for  her  tobacco,  only  in  the 
United  States. 
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This  is  not  a  fact  so  far  as  tobacco  is  concerned.  The  United  States 
never  took  over  about  30  per  cent,  on  an  average,  of  the  quantity  of 
Cuban  tobacco  raised,  and  Cuba  still  has  the  same  customers  in  the 
markets  of  the  world  that  she  had  before  the  war. 

On  page  17  of  said  argument  the  following  statement  appears: 

If  it  can  be  shown  that  this  plan  will  result  in  great  benefit  to  American  business 
in  general,  without  serious  injury  to  any  existing  industry,  it  ought  to  be  supported. 

This  can  not  be  shown.  The  fact  is  that  incalculable  injury  would 
result  to  our  tobacco-growing  and  cigar-manufacturing  industries,  as 
well  as  to  the  numerous  other  industries  incidental  thereto,  and  our 
laboring  classes  would  naturally  suffer  thereby. 

On  page  18  of  the  argument  the  following  statement  appears: 

There  is  no  longer  much  pretense  that  the  free  introduction  of  Cuban  tobacco  will 
injure  the  American  industry. 

Aside  from  the  considerations  I  have  heretofore  submitted,  this  is 
answered  by  the  quotation  from  the  pamphlet  of  H.  S.  Frye,  on  page 
31,  already  quoted,  and  by  the  protests  of  the  cigar  manufacturers  as 
well  as  those  of  the  growers  of  cigar-leaf  tobacco. 

On  pages  18  and  19  of  the  argument  the  following  statements  appear: 

The  annual  production  of  Cuban  tobacco  *  *  *  can  not  be  largely  increased. 
The  maximum  in  quality  was  reached  long  ago. 

This  is  not  a  fact.  It  refers  only  to  the  antiquated  methods  hereto- 
fore employed.  Under  modern  methods  of  agriculture  now  being 
adopted,  there  would  hardly  be  any  limit  to  the  amount  of  tobacco 
that  could  be  raised  in  Cuba;  nor  has  the  limit  of  quality  been  reached, 
by  far. 

On  page  19  of  the  argument  the  following  statement  appears: 

They  (the  American  tobacco  growers)  no  longer  seriously  oppose  it 

The  growers  in  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  Florida. 
Georgia,  and  the  New  England  States  strongly  oppose  it. 

What  the  trade  desires  above  all  things  is  to  be  let  alone,  if  possible, 
and  to  be  permitted  to  pursue  its  occupation  without  having  these 
everlasting  changes  to  contend  with. 

In  addition  to  these  remarks,  gentlemen,  I  have  here  a  letter  which 
1  would  like  to  read  to  you. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  had  better  append  it  to  the  record. 

Mr.  Cullman.  It  has  an  important  bearing  on  this  subject,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  with  your  kind  indulgence  I  would  like  to  read  it  at 
this  point.     It  will  not  take  more  than  a  very  few  moments. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  more  gentlemen  are  there  to  be  heard  ? 

Mr.  Young.  About  five. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well;  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Cullman.  This  letter  is  as  follows: 

New  York,  January  80y  1902. 
Mr.  Joseph  Cullman. 

President  Leaf  Tobacco  Board  of  Trade  of  New  York,  Neiv  York  City. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  strongly  opposed  to  a  reduction  of  the  duties  on  Cuban  tobacco 
and  cigars. 

The  price  which  the  Cuban  farmer  receives  for  filler  tobacco  is  from  12  to  15  cents 
a  pound.  The  price  which  the  farmer  of  our  own  country  receives  for  filler  tobacco 
is  from  6  to  8  cents  a  pound.  The  thrifty  American  farmer  prospers;  that  is,  he 
makes  a  profit  on  his  tobacco  at  this  price.  Why  should  the  Cuban  suffer  from  want 
when  he  gets  at  least  50  per  cent  more  for  his  product?    The  price  of  land  in  the 
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obaccogrowin^  districts  of  Cuba  is  less  than  in  the  tobacco  districts  of  the  United 
tatee.  The  price  of  labor  is  less  than  here.  The  climatic  conditions  there  are 
oore  favorable  to  the  cultivation  of  tobacco.    The  soil  is  more  fertile. 

If  the  Cuban  tobacco  farmer  is  not  prosperous  to-day,  it  is  because  he  is  improvi- 
ent  and  ignorant;  because  his  methods  of  cultivation  and  fertilization  are  primi- 
ive.  His  soil  is  still  cultivated  with  the  antiquated  wooden  plowshare  used  for 
onerations  by  his  forefathers  in  Spain.  Even  when  tobacco  sold  at  the  highest 
TH-en,  the  Cuban  tobacco  farmer  accumulated  nothing.  Pay  him  more  for  his  prod- 
<-t  and  he  still  will  accumulate  nothing. 

To  reduce  the  duty  50  per  cent  is  to  put  a  premium  on  his  improvidence  and  igno- 
ance.  A  reduction  in  the  duty  would  result  in  an  increased  consumption  of  Cuban 
obacoo  here  and  an  increased  importation  of  Cuban  cigars.  This  must  necessarily 
**  at  the  expense  of  the  American  farmer  and  of  the  American  manufacturer,  for 
here  must  in  that  case  be  a  decreased  consumption  of  our  product  in  this  country. 

Ten  years  ago  there  was  practically  no  tobacco  grown  in  Florida.  Now  employ- 
rient  is  given  to  about  5,000  people  within  a  radius  of  20  miles  of  Quincy,  Fla., 
lone.  Reduce  the  duty  50  per  cent  on  tobacco  and  cigars  and  2,500  of  these  people 
rill  be  without  employment. 

For  years  past  the  farmers  of  Ohio,  New  York,  Connecticut,  and  Pennsylvania 
ave  grown  tobacco.  Barns  have  been  specially  built  for  the  purpose  of  curing 
L>1>acco,  and  other  improvements  have  been  made  that  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  this 
articular  product  Reduce  the  duty  on  Cuban  tobacco  and  what  will  the  value  be 
f  these  farms  and  of  these  improvements? 

American  thrift,  modern  methods  of  agriculture,  and  the  protection  afforded  by  the 
tepublican  party,  have  enabled  the  American  tobacco  farmer  to  prosper.  Without 
here  advantages  he  can  not  succeed,  for  without  them  he  can  not  compete  with  the 
auditions  prevailing  in  the  island  of  Cuba,  conditions  that  are  peculiarly  adapted  to 
tie  culture  of  the  tobacco  plant. 

How  many  of  the  750,000  to  1,000,000  people  who  are  dependent  on  the  various 
ranches  of  cigar  leaf  industry  in  this  country  will  suffer  through  a  reduction  of  50 
er  cent  of  the  duty  on  the  Cuban  product? 

If,  for  reasons  of  sentiment,  our  Government  wants  to  do  the  Cubans  a  substantial 
ood,  let  it,  instead  of  reducing  the  duty,  establish  an  agricultural  college  in  Cuba. 
<et  such  gentlemen  as  Professors  Whitney,  King,  and  Meade,  of  the  Department  of 
agriculture,  and  Professor  Jenkins,  now  in  charge  of  the  Connecticut  experiment 
tation,  teach  the  Cubans  more  modern  methods  of  agriculture,  as  other  Americans 
ave  taught  the  residents  of  Habana  how  that  city  shall  be  kept  clean  and  how  its 
treets  shall  be  paved. 

The  only  benefit  that  will  be  derived  by  any  residents  of  Cuba  from  a  reduction  of 
tie  duties  will  go  to  those  two  cigar-manufacturing  corporations  that  now  ship  90  per 
ent  of  the  Cuban  cigars  that  are  imported  into  this  country.  One  of  these  corpora- 
ion*  is  an  English  stock  company,  at  the  head  of  which  is  that  eloquent  advocate  of 
tie  Cuban  farmer,  Sefior  Gustavo  Bock,  and  the  other  the  Habana  Commercial  Com- 
any,  an  American  corporation. 

Far  better  than  a  reduction  of  the  duty  would  be  that  Cuba  should  become  a  part 
f  the  United  States,  so  that  under  the  direction  of  our  own  Government  our  farmers 
light  go  there  with  some  feeling  of  confidence  and  security,  take  advantage  of  the 
atural  resources  of  that  wonderfully  fertile  island,  and  through  northern  enterprise 
nd  thrift  produce  such  results  as  must  inevitably  be  attained  u  ordinary  intelligence 
nd  diligence  are  exercised. 

Yours,  truly,  £.  A.  Schbobdsb. 

Mr.  McClellan.  Who  is  Mr.  Schroeder? 

Mr.  Cullman.  Mr.  Schroeder  is  a  dealer  and  an  importer  of  leaf 
oliacco,  as  well  as  a  grower  of  tobacco,  of  the  city  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Swanson.  Do  you  import  tobacco  from  Cuba? 

Mr.  Cullman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Swanson.  You  are  not  an  importer? 

Mr.  Cullman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Swanson.  Do  you  know  the  prices  of  tobacco  in  Cuba  in  com- 
parison to  what  they  were,  say,  a  year  ago?  I  refer  to  the  prices  of 
eaf  tobacco. 

Mr.  Cullman.  I  am  told  that  they  are  higher. 

Mr.  Swanson.  The  prices  of  all  leaf  tobaccos  in  the  United  States 
ire  much  higher  than  they  were  twelve  months  ago  are  they  not? 
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This  is  not  a  fact  so  far  as  tobacco  is  concerned.  The  United  States 
never  took  over  about  30  per  cent,  on  an  average,  of  the  quantity  of 
Cuban  tobacco  raised,  and  Cuba  still  has  the  same  customers  in  the 
markets  of  the  world  that  she  had  before  the  war. 

On  page  17  of  said  argument  the  following  statement  appears: 

If  it  can  be  shown  that  this  plan  will  result  in  great  benefit  to  American  business 
in  general,  without  serious  injury  to  any  existing  industry,  it  ought  to  be  supported. 

This  can  not  be  shown.  The  fact  is  that  incalculable  injury  would 
result  to  our  tobacco-growing  and  cigar-manufacturing  industries,  as 
well  as  to  the  numerous  other  industries  incidental  thereto,  and  our 
laboring  classes  would  naturally  suffer  thereby. 

On  page  18  of  the  argument  the  following  statement  appears: 

There  is  no  longer  much  pretense  that  the  free  introduction  of  Cuban  tobacco  will 
injure  the  American  industry. 

Aside  from  the  considerations  I  have  heretofore  submitted,  this  is 
answered  by  the  quotation  from  the  pamphlet  of  H.  S.  Frye,  on  page 
31,  already  quoted,  and  by  the  protests  of  the  cigar  manufacturers  as 
well  as  those  of  the  growers  of  cigar-leaf  tobacco. 

On  pages  18  and  19  of  the  argument  the  following  statements  appear: 

The  annual  production  of  Cuban  tobacco  *  *  *  can  not  be  largely  increased. 
The  maximum  in  quality  was  reached  long  ago. 

This  is  not  a  fact.  It  refers  only  to  the  antiquated  methods  hereto- 
fore employed.  Under  modern  methods  of  agriculture  now  being 
adopted,  there  would  hardly  be  any  limit  to  the  amount  of  tobacco 
that  could  be  raised  in  Cuba;  nor  has  the  limit  of  quality  been  reached, 
by  far. 

On  page  19  of  the  argument  the  following  statement  appears: 

They  (the  American  tobacco  growers)  no  longer  seriously  oppose  it 

The  growers  in  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  Florida. 
Georgia,  and  the  New  England  States  strongly  oppose  it. 

What  the  trade  desires  above  all  things  is  to  be  let  alone,  if  possible, 
and  to  be  permitted  to  pursue  its  occupation  without  having  these 
everlasting  changes  to  contend  with. 

In  addition  to  these  remarks,  gentlemen,  I  have  here  a  letter  which 
1  would  like  to  read  to  you. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  had  better  append  it  to  the  record. 

Mr.  Cullman.  It  has  an  important  bearing  on  this  subject,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  with  your  kind  indulgence  I  would  like  to  read  it  at 
this  point.     It  will  not  take  more  than  a  very  few  moments. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  more  gentlemen  are  there  to  be  heard? 

Mr.  Young.  About  five. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well;  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Cullman.  This  letter  is  as  follows: 

New  York,  January  20%  1902. 
Mr.  Joseph  Cullman, 

President  Leaf  Tobacco  Board  of  Trade  of  New  York,  New  York  City. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  strongly  opposed  to  a  reduction  of  the  duties  on  Cuban  tobacco 
and  cigars. 

The  price  which  the  Cuban  farmer  receives  for  filler  tobacco  is  from  12  to  15  cents 
a  pound.  The  price  which  the  farmer  of  our  own  country  receives  for  filler  tobacco 
is  from  6  to  8  cents  a  pound.  The  thrifty  American  farmer  prospers;  that  is,  he 
makes  a  profit  on  his  tobacco  at  this  price.  Why  should  the  Cuban  suffer  from  want 
when  he  gets  at  least  50  per  cent  more  for  liis  product?    The  price  of  land  in  the 
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(a)  Economically,  the  reduction  of  duty  on  imports  of  Cuban  tobacco 
is  beneficial  to  both  the  United  States  and  Cuba,  and  the  interests  of 
tK)th  countries  are  harmonized. 

This  reduction  is  not  detrimental  to  the  treasury  of  the  United 
States. 

According  to  the  figures  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  United 
States  Treasury  Department  during  the  last  five  years  (1885-1890)  of 
:he  $2.50  per  pouna  rate  on  manufactured  tobacco,  the  average  duty 
collected  annually  was  $3,402,009,  while  during  the  ten  following 
fears  (1891-1900)*  under  the  $4  and  $4.50  per  pound  rates,  the  yearly 
iverage  was  $2,793,202. 

The  total  duty  collected  on  manufactured  tobacco  during  the  fiscal 
rear  of  1890  (tariff  of  1893)  was  $4,023,295,  and  for  the  year  1894 
[tariff  of  1890)  was  $2,471,868,  showing  a  loss  in  revenue  of  $1,551,427. 
Since  1894  the  collection  of  duties  has  been  still  further  decreasing, 
being  but  $1,723,044  in  1898. 

Therefore,  the  Treasury  would  not  be  affected  injuriously  by  return- 
ing to  a  tariff  rate  equal  or  similar  to  the  one  existing  in  1890. 

As  to  unmanufactured  tobacco,  the  difference  in  dut}7  sought  to  be 
established  between  the  wrapper  and  the  filler  would  not  benefit  any- 
3ne,  but  would  simply  be  detrimental  to  the  American  tobacco  mer- 
chants and  Cuban  growers. 

Cuban  wrapper  is  not  exported  here,  because  of  its  high  price,  and 
ioes  not  meet  the  requirements  of  the  American  market.  The  fact 
that  over  4,000,000  pounds  of  this  article  is  imported  from  Sumatra, 
in  spite  of  the  exaggerated  existing  protection,  proves  that  the  article 
is  needed. 

In  reference  to  the  filler,  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  American  grower 
md  manufacturer  that  plenty  of  it  and  at  a  low  rate  of  duty  be 
imported  from  Cuba.  Two  rates  of  duty  would  cause  confusion  in  the 
custom-house. 

The  superior  agricultural  science  of  the  Belgians,  Germans,  etc.,  has 
teen  unable  to  imitate  the  work  of  nature,  and  thus  the  Cuban  tobacco 
bas  not  any  competition  to  speak  of  in  regard  to  its  quality.  It  is  a 
act,  indorsed  by  the  experts  of  this  country,  that  a  cigar  made  exclu 
sively  of  American  tobacco  is  an  inferior  article;  ada  a  little  Cuban 
tobacco  to  it,  and  you  make  an  acceptable  and  marketable  article. 

The  difference  between  the  two  products  is  so  great  that  the  money 
made  by  the  Cuban  producer  is  of  no  account  compared  to  the  money 
made  by  the  American  producer,  because  of  the  mixing  of  the  poor 
md  flavorless  leaf  with  the  other,  which  is  not  only  of  superior  qual- 
ity, but  is  unique  in  the  world.  Nobody  will  pay  more  tnan  5  cents 
for  a  domestic  cigar,  while  it  will  be  a  "two  for  a  quarter"  if  it  con- 
tains only  a  little  Cuban  tobacco.  Does  the  amount  of  Cuban  tobacco 
found  in  one  of  these  "two  for  a  quarter"  cigars  cost  7£  cents?  No; 
not  even  2  cents.  You  see,  then,  that,  thanks  to  Cuba,  the  value 
of  twisted  tobacco  doubles.  It  is  a  fact  also  that  the  better  the 
quality  of  an  article  the  larger  its  sale. 

As  under  a  decreased  duty  on  the  Cuban  filler  the  manufacturer  will 
not  increase  the  proportion  of  Cuban  tobacco  in  his  mixture,  it  is  plain 
that  each  additional  pound  of  Cuban  filler  imported  represents  an 
increase  of  50  pounds  in  the  consumption  of  the  domestic  article,  and 
therefore  in  the  production  of  domestic  tobacco.  What  would  the 
American  tobacco  industry  be  without  the  credit  added  to  it  by  Cuban 
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tobacco?    The  truth  is,  that  without  Cuban  tobacco  the  cigar-i 
factoring  business  would  not  be  such  a  good  business  as  it  is. 

The  price  of  production  of  our  tobacco  is  high;  and  we  do  not 
pete  in  the  quantity  of  our  crop,  nor  in  its  price,  but  in  its  quali 
As  General  Wood  stated  in  the  last  report  of  the  department  of 
culture  of  Cuba,  the  cost  of  cultivation  of  our  high-grade  tobacco! 
more  than  $200  per  acre;  and  there  is  no  competition  with  the  Unit 
States  in  the  price  of  production.  I 

In  regard  to  the  cigar  and  cigarette  industry,  our  production  is  f  w 
200,000,000  to  250,000,000  of  cigars  per  year;  the  consumption  of  I 
United  States  is  over  6,500,000,000.  At  present  our  importation 
not  more  than  40,000,000  of  cigars,  or  two-thirds  of  1  per  cent  of  t 
consumption  —  a  drop  of  water  in  the  ocean.  With  a  reduction  I 
duty,  the  consumption  of  this  article  would  increase  without  any  d< 
riment  whatever  to  the  domestic  product,  and  much  to  the  benefit 
the  American  trade.  For  every  cent  that  the  Cuban  manufactui 
makes  on  cigars  sold  to  the  United  States  the  American  trader  mat 
3  cents. 

The  present  actual  rate  of  duty,  which  is  more  than  125  per  cent  I 
cigars  and  more  than  300  per  cent  for  cigarettes,  is  practically  pi 
hibitive;  and  still  the  American  consumer  of  Habana  cigars  does  i 
smoke  any  other  article.  He  only  consumes  less,  while  the  Cub 
manufacturer  has  fewer  orders  to  fill  and  must  therefore  reduce  I 
production. 

Under  the  Spanish  regime,  due  to  the  commercial  arrangemei 
with  this  country,  more  than  125,000,000  of  cigars  were  exported 
the  United  States.  To-day  Cuba  has  lost  the  Spanish  market, 
excluded  from  this  country,  and  can  not  make  treaties  with  oth 
nations;  and  the  Cuban  workingman  remarks  with  surprise,  withe 
being  able  to  explain  it,  that  while  the  Stars  and  Stripes  float  on  t 
Morro  there  is  less  bread  and  butter  in  his  home  and  he  is  worse  • 
than  under  the  Spanish  domination. 

(b)  I  now  wish  to  explain  something  of  a  social-political  charact 
which  deserves  the  consideration  of  the  committee. 

The  Cuban  tobacco  does  not  compete  in  price;  it  stands  on  its  qual 
and  reputation.  The  manufacturer  pays  the  workingman  accord] 
to  the  work  done.  Under  the  Spanish  regime  there  were  125,OO0,( 
of  cigars  exported  to  the  United  States.  Now  there  are  oi 
40,000,000  Therefore  the  laborer  now  does  not  earn  one-third 
much  as  he  did  before  the  revolution.  Or,  in  other  words,  to  thi 
men  kept  working  before  there  is  now  one  who  works  and  two  w 
are  unoccupied. 

For  the  Cuban  grower  the  situation  is  still  worse.  The  toba< 
farms  are  small — more  so  than  in  any  other  branch  of  farming;  I 
work  goes  on  day  and  night,  and  men,  women,  and  boys  work.  Th< 
is  work  for  all. 

According  to  the  last  report  of  General  Wood  (January,  1901)  thi 
are  in  Cuba  15,831  tobacco  plantations  or  farms,  of  which  12,773  i 
less  in  size  than  8  acres  each;  1,890,  8  to  16  acres;  660, 16  to  24  acr 
and  only  599  over  24  acres.  In  Pinar  del  Rio  the  average  size  o 
tobacco  plantation  is  7.3  acres,  and  in  Santiago  1.7  acres.  See  h 
divided  the  wealth  in  Cuba  is. 

Another  detail  to  show  that  whatever  benefits  Cuban  tobacco  v 
benefit  the  working  class  of  the  island  is  the  fact  that  of  81,745  ac 
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devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  only  21,200  were  worked  by  the 
proprietors,  and  60,500  by  their  renters.  45,700  acres  are  located  in 
theprovince  of  Pinar  del  Rio,  according  to  the  same  report. 

The  report  of  the  Cuban  census  by  Gen.*S.  P.  Sanger,  1899,  shows 
that  80,000  people  in  Cuba  are  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  tobacco. 
Therefore  whati  ver  the  American  Congress  shall  do  in  favpr  of  Cuban 
tobacco  will  operate  directly  to  the  benefit  of  the  Cuban  people.  More 
particularly  will  it  benefit  the  province  of  Pinar  del  Rio,  wnose  inhab- 
itants endured  so  many  miseries  during  the  last  revolution,  which  ended 
b  American  intervention  and  the  present  state  of  affairs. 

At  the  same  time,  As  the  special  representative  in  this  country  of  the 
Ranters'  and  Agriculturists'  Association  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  I 
heartily  indorse  the  able  arguments  of  Messrs.  Atkins,  Mendoza,  and 
Plac£,  and  submit  a  few  facte  that  can  be  easily  proved. 

It  is  very  hard  to  fix  the  average  price  of  production  in  Cuba,  for  it 
fe  affected  by  many  conditions;  but  it  is  a  fact  beyond  doubt  that  at 
the  actual  sale  price  of  sugar,  the  Cuban  planters  do  not  realize  the 
expenses  of  production. 

i  In  a  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  the  progress  of  the 
beet-sugar  industry  in  the  United  States  in  the  year  1898,  Mr.  Finley, 
British  vice-consul  at  San  Juan,  P.  R.,  shows  that  in  Porto  Rico  sugar 
losts  $1.74  per  100  pounds,  and  $2.07  put  in  New  York, 
i  In  Porto  Rico  wages  were  low  in  1898 — half  of  what  they  are  in 
Cuba  now;  and  there  the  best  plantations,  by  irrigation,  increase  and 
regulate  the  production.  In  Cuba  there  is  no  irrigation,  and  wages 
Ire  double  wnat  they  are  in  Porto  Rico  and  from  five  to  six  times 
higher  than  in  Java. 

i  The  scarcity  of  labor  in  Cuba  is  not  a  sign  of  prosperity,  but  simply 
the  consequence  of  war.  In  1893  and  1894  the  crop  was  made  under 
Ifreat  difficulties,  because  of  the  scarcity  of  labor.  For  the  same 
reason  it  is  very  probable  that  one-seventh  or  one-eighth  of  the  present 
crop  will  not  be  made,  and  the  crop  will  be  reduced  to  650,000  or 
100. 000  tons,  particularly  if  the  rains  begin  early. 

For  this  reason,  also,  there  is  no  foundation  in  the  current  belief  that 
Duba  can  double  its  present  production  in  any  short  period  of  time. 
Ifo  matter  how  mucn  immigration  may  be  fostered,  the  increase  of 
libor  will  not  realize  the  wonderful  increase  of  production  that  opti- 
toists  foresee.  Thus,  from  the  fact  that  the  United  States  must  at 
resent  buy  abroad  nearly  1,500,000  tons  of  sugar,  or  double  the  entire 

uban  production,  it  may  be  inferred  that  all  the  advantages  granted 
lo  Cuban  sugar  can  not  injure  the  prosperity  or  the  increase  of  the 
lomestic  industry,  even  if  the  beet-sugar  industry  should  meet  the 
test  expectations  of  the  most  optimistic. 

I  The  press  has  repeatedly  stated  that  more  than  90  per  cent  of  the 
Dnban  mills  are  owned  by  Spaniards,  and  that,  on  this  account,  any 
id  vantage  granted  to  Cuba  by  the  United  States  would  not  benefit  the 
Dnbans.  Nothing  could  be  more  erroneous  than  this. 
|  Xow,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  the  United  States  Congress  is 
going  to  stud}*  the  question  from  this  peculiar  point  of  view;  for  the 
act  is  that  any  advantage  granted  to  Cuban  products  does  not  benefit 
ihe  owners  alone,  but  benefits  as  well  all  the  people  connected  with 
that  industry,  and  as  in  Cuba   everybody  depends  more  or  less  on 

Hpr,  the  whole  of  the  island  of  Cuba  would  benefit  by  anything  that 
ps  sugar,  just  as  it  is  suffering  now  on  account  of  the  present  crisis. 
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I  can  state,  however,  that  more  than  90  per  cent  of  the  sugar  mill* 
of  Cuba  belong  to  Cubans  or  Americans.  The  Cuban  plantations,  on 
the  contrary,  were  in  1900  mortgaged  at  $102,000,000,  about  four 
fifths  of  the  creditors  being  foreign  merchants,  more  particularly  Span 
ish  and  English.  In  this  way  there  will  fall  into  their  hands  man) 
farms  owned  by  Cubans  if  the  United  States  in  finishing  the  work  oi 
pacification  in  Cuba  shall  not  grant  her  some  kind  of  economic  help 

The  Chairman.  You  have  spoken  about  the  plantations  being  mort 
gaged.     What  percentage  of  interest  is  paid  on  these  mortgages? 

Mr.  de  Abad.  Between  9  and  15  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  financial  distress  among  the  tobaccc 
planters  in  the  island? 

Mr.  de  Abad.  Of  course  there  is,  for  there  is  a  great  crop  which  ii 
is  not  possible  to  sell.  We  have  in  the  province  of  Pinar  del  Rio  i 
great  stock  of  tobacco  leaf  for  export  and  manufacturing  purposes,  ol 
which  it  is  not  possible  to  dispose. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  heartily  indorse 
all  the  sentiments  uttered  by  Messrs.  Atkins,  Mendoza,  and  Plad 
when  they  appeared  bef ore  the  committee  the  other  day  ? 

Mr.  de  Abad.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Were  you  present  at  that  time? 

Mr.  de  Abad.  I  wa.s  here  in  the  room. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Did  you  hear  the  statement  made  that  labor  in  Cubi 
to-day  commands  from  $24  to  $30  a  month? 

Mr.  de  Abad.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  de  Abad.  Why,  it  is. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Then  there  is  no  suffering  among  the  laboring  classes 
is  there? 

Mr.  de  Abad.  No;  that  is  not  the  case,  because  living  in  Cuba  i 
very  high;  it  is  very  expensive. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  You  heard  the  statement  made,  did  you  not,  that  then 
was  a  demand  for  labor  in  Cuba? 

Mr.  de  Abad.  The  situation  in  Cuba  to-day  is  that  they  have  no 
enough  laborers  to  do  the  work.  This  year  it  is  supposed  that  we  an 
going  to  have  a  crop  of  800,000  tons;  but  1  am  convinced,  with  othe 
persons  who  have  studied  the  question,  that  we  can  not  have  such  i 
crop,  because  we  have  not  laborers  enough.  Now,  the  planter  has  , 
lot  of  money  in  the  ground,  in  the  field,  wnich  he  has  expended  in  tb 
culture  of  sugar  cane.  They  must  make  sugar  of  it  in  order  to  sell  it 
and  they  need  to  pay  high  wages  simply  to  get  something  for  thei 
expend  iture. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Is  your  plea  made  in  behalf  of  the  planters  of  Cuba 
or  is  imade  i  n  behalf  of  the  laboring  classes  of  Cuba? 

Mt.de  Abad.  It  is  made  in  behalf  of  all,  for  we  are  the  represents 
tives  of  all  the  laboring  classes.  We  represent  here  not  only  tin 
commercial  corporations,  but  we  represent  the  laborer  and  the  people 
of  Cuba.  More  than  three-quarters  of  the  members  of  municipal i tie 
in  Cuba  have  indorsed  our  petition,  and  have  authorized  us  to  repre 
sent  them. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  All  I  want  to  know  is  about  the  labor.  I  understand 
that  you  have  not  enough  labor  in  Cuba  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  de  Abad.  We  have  not. 
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Mr.  Metcalf.  And  your  labor  is  commanding  from  $24  to  $80  a 
month? 

Mr.  db  Abad.  Yee. 

Mr.  MsxcAiiF.  In  American  money! 

Mr.  db  Abad.  In  American  money. 

Mr.  Mbtgalf.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  90  per  cent  of  the 
Cuban  sugar  mills  were  owned  in  Cuba  and  America? 

Mr.  db  Abad.  Certainly. 

Mr.  MetoaIjF.  How  many  mills  are  there  in  Cuba? 

Mr.  db  Abad.  In  Cuba,  at  present,  there  are  174  large  mills. 

Mr.  Mbtoalf.  One  hundred  and  seventy -four? 

Mr.  db  Abad.  Yes;  many  mills  have  been  destroyed,  you  know,  and 
in  other  cases  8  or  4  have  been  organized  under  a  single  big  mill,  and 
few,  very  few,  have  been  built 

Mr.  Metoalf.  Do  you  know  who  own  most  of  the  sugar  plantations 
there  I 

Mr.  db  Abad.  Yes;  but  I  can  not  give  you  the  names  of  the  owners 
from  memoir,  for  174  names  are  quite  a  number,  you  know.  I  have 
the  full  list,  however,  and  can  give  it  to  you  later,  if  you  wish. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  sugar  plantations. 

Mr.  de  Abad.  Yes;  lam  speaking  of  the  sugar  plantations. 

Mr.  Russell.  There  is  a  prohibitive  duty  on  the  importation  of 
tobacco  into  Cuba,  is  there  not? 

Mr.  de  Abad.  No,  sir;  we  have  a  duty  of  $5  on  the  leaf  tobacco 
and  $4.50  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  manufactured  tobacco. 

Mr.  Russell.  Are  there  no  tobaccos  imported  under  that  duty  ? 

Mr.  de  Abad.  No  tobaccos  are  imported,  of  course. 

Mr.  Russell.  None  whatever.     Would  you  reduce  that  duty  at  all? 

Mr.  de  Abad.  We  will  reduce  our  duty  on  precisely  the  same  basis 
that  the  United  States  will  reduce  its  duty.  We  are  prepared  for 
reciprocity  on  the  same  basis.  If  you  will  give  us  free  tobacco,  we 
will  give  you  free  tobacco. 

There  is  another  question  I  am  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
explain.  It  has  been  said  that  we  can  sell  here  filler  for  all  the  cigars 
the  United  States  is  now  producing.  Of  course  you  know  that  there 
are  imported  from  Sumatra  every  year  four  millions  of  pounds  of 
wrapper  to  supply  the  deficiency  in  wrapper  raised  here.  Let  me 
say,  however,  that  the  percentage  of  wrapper  which  it  has  been 
claimed  can  be  raised  in  Cuba  is  quite  erroneous.  In  one  acre  of  land 
we  will  sometimes  have,  say,  200  pounds  of  tobacco,  only  10  pounds 
of  which  are  suitable  for  leaf  tobaicco.  In  other  crops  only  50  pounds 
could  be  used  for  leaf  tobacco,  and  in  another  nothing.  The  quality  of 
tobacco  raised  in  Cuba  is  entirely  different  from  that  raised  in  the 
States.  Our  soil  is  very  rich,  of  course;  but  we  need  a  very  special 
culture.  We  have  the  best  physical  condition  of  the  ground,  and  at 
the  same  time  we  have  the  worst  physical  condition;  for  while  we  have 
the  best  leaf,  the  best  tobacco,  we  have  insects  by  millions — little 
insects  which  destroy  the  leaf,  and  which  we  have  to  guard  against  by 
day  and  by  night.  There  are  working  in  the  tobacco  fields  in  Cum 
not  only  the  men,  but  the  women  and  children,  watching  the  tobacco 
plant  from  the  time  it  is  small  until  the  time  it  is  ready  to  cut.  It  is 
entirely  different  up  here.  The  second  quality  of  tobacco  is  of  no 
account  for  exportation. 

bo— 02 10* 
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Mr.  Swanson.  What  do  you  receive  this  year  per  pound,  on  an 
average? 

Mr.  de  Abad.  In  the  report  of  Secretary  Boot  it  is  stated  that  in 
Pinar  del  Rio  the  average  has  been  some  $50  a  bale,  which  contains 
112  pounds. 

Mr.  Swanson.  What  is  the  price  this  year  in  comparison  with  what 
it  was  last  year  and  the  year  before  that? 

Mr.  de  Abad.  I  can  not  exactly  answer  that  question,  because  our 
statistics  are  very  deficient. 

Mr.  Russell.  Do  you  get  50  cents  a  pound  for  your  tobacco  now? 

Mr.  Swanson.  He  gets  $50  for  a  bail  of  105  pounds. 

Mr.  Russell.  He  says  from  50  to  60  cents  to  $2  per  pound. 

Mr.  de  Abad.  I  say  that  Secretary  Root  in  his  report  says  that  in 
the  best  fields  of  Cuba  tobacco  is  raised  at  an  average  cost  of  50  cents 
a  pound. 

Mr.  Swanson.  There  is  no  depression  there  in  the  tobacco  business, 
is  there? 

Mr.  de  Abad.  There  is  depression,  because  consumption  is  less. 

Mr.  Swanson.  Do  you  not  sell  all  the  Habana  and  Cuban  tobacco 
that  you  can  raise. 

Mr.  de  Abad.  No,  sir.  Of  course,  the  factories  work  in  accord- 
ance with  the  demand. 

Mr.  Swanson.  This  is  not  enough  Cuban  tobacco  to  supply  the 
demand  to-day,  is  there? 

Mr.  de  Abad.  No;  but  they  are  not  working  all  the  people  they  can 
work. 

Mr.  Swanson.  The  demand  for  Cuban  tobacco  in  the  world  to-day 
is  far  in  excess  of  what  you  can  supply,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  de  Abad.  It  is  less,  because  at  present  we  can  make  any  treaty. 
Prior  to  1892  a  great  deal  of  tobacco  was  imported  into  Cuba  from 
Porto  Rico  free  of  duty.  In  that  year  Porto  Rico  imposed  a  special 
duty  on  Habana  tobacco,  and  the  Republic  of  Cuba  has  done  the  same 
as  to  Porto  Rican  tobacco. 

Mr.  Swanson.  What  other  countries  have  increased  the  duty  on 
Habana  tobacco? 

Mr.  de  Abad.  Chile  and  Argentina  and  Spain  have  practically  pro- 
hibited  the  importation  of  our  tobacco. 

Mr.  Swanson.  Spain  has  prohibited  it? 

Mr.  de  Abad.  Yes. 

Mr.  Swanson.  Where  does  Spain  get  her  Habana  tobacco*  to  smoke 
now? 

Mr.  de  Abad.  At  present  a  great  part  of  the  tobacco  used  in  Spain 
is  imported  by  a  special  company  called  the  Tabacalera  Company. 

Mr.  Swanson.  Has  not  the  reduced  exportation  of  tobacco  from 
Cuba  resulted  from  the  fact  that  now  you  can  not  import  tobacco  from 
Porto  Rico,  manufacture  it  into  "  Habana  cigars,"  and  then  send  it  out 
into  the  world  as  Habana  cigars? 

Mr.  de  Abad.  We  can  not  do  that 

Mr.  Swanson.  You  can  not  do  it  now;  but  formerly  you  could  do 
it,  could  you  not? 

Mr.  de  Abad.  No,  sir;  that  was  only  for  a  short  time,  and  about 
the  year  1892,  by  a  royal  decree,  it  was  prohibited. 

Mr.  Swanson.  The  Porto  Ricans,  when  they  were  before  us  here, 
said  they  were  in  great  trouble  because  they  could  not  sell  their  tobacco 
to  Cuba  and  have  it  exported  to  the  world  as  Habana  cigars. 
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Mr.  db  Abad.  Yes,  air;  but  from  25,000  to  80,000  bales  a  year  used 
to  go  to  Cuba  from  the  best  lands  of  Porto  Rico. 

Mr.  Swanson.  To  be  sold  as  Habana  cigars? 

Mr.  de  Abad.  To  be  mixed  as  wrapper  in  a  small  proportion  for 
that  kind  of  cigars  for  which  a  gentleman  now  pays  $88  or  $84  a 
thousand. 

Mr.  Swakson.  Are  you  more  interested  in  having  raw  leaf  or  man- 
ufactured cigars  imported  into  this  country  ? 

Mr.  de  Abad.  I  am  interested  in  all,  because  I  represent  the  Cuban 
people.    I  have  no  shares  in  any  stock  company. 

Mr.  Swanson.  Which  would  you  prefer — to  have  a  reduction  on 
the  raw  leaf,  so  that  they  can  import  tne  leaf  and  manufacture  it  here, 
or  to  have  it  fixed  so  that  you  can  not  manufacture  the  cigars  here  but 
can  import  the  cigars? 

Mr.  db  Abad.  1  prefer  both.  [Laughter.]  Of  course  one  would 
benefit  the  laboring  classes  who  work  in  the  field,  and  the  other  the 
working  classes  who  work  in  the  factories. 

Nowj/  let  me  explain  something  here.  The  gentlemen  say  that 
the  price  of  the  average  Cuban  cigar  is  $34  a  thousand.  Well,  I 
never  heard  of  anything  like  that  in  Cuba,  because  only  the  laborers, 
or  perhaps  my  valet  (when  he  has  not  my  cigars,  you  know),  will 
smoke  these  8-cent  cigars.  In  Cuba  the  average  price  of  cigars  is 
between  $6  and  $8  a  hundred,  or  $60  and  $80  a  thousand.  In  the  United 
States,  according  to  the  statistics  of  the  Revenue  Bureau  of  the  Treas- 
ury, the  average  price  for  last  year  was  $54. 

Mr.  Swakson.  I  asked  you  a  moment  ago 

Mr.  de  Abad.  Permit  me  to  finish  this,  because  it  is  a  matter  of 
explanation.  Cigars  which  sell  for  $60  a  thousand  are  something  like 
this  [exhibiting  cigar].  Now,  here  is  another,  much  better  [handing 
mother  cigar  to  Mr.  Swanson].    You  are  going  to  enjoy  a  good  smoke 

DOW. 

Mr.  Swanson.  Thank  you;  I  will  try  it    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  de  Abad.  This  cigar  you  coulcf  not  get  in  Cuba  at  less  than 
$120  a  thousand.    Cigars  like  that  cost  here  86  cents  each. 

Mr.  Swanson.  Now  let  me  ask  you  this  question;  I  just  want  to 
know  for  information.  Do  you  not  export  from  Cuba  to-day  as  much 
raw  leaf  and  cigars  combined  as  you  ever  did? 

Mr.  db  Abad.  No,  sir;  oh,  no,  sir;  much  less. 

Mr.  Swanson.  You  export  all  you  raise,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  db  Abad.  Yes;  because  we  raise  less  than  before. 

Mr.  Swanson.  As  I  understand  you,  vou  export  possibly  less  cigars 
than  vou  did,  but  you  export  more  leaf  to  this  country:  do  you  not? 
In  other  words,  the  exportation  to  this  country  of  leaf  tobacco  and 
dram,  combined,  is  about  the  same  as  formerly,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  db  Abad.  Oh,  no;  no.  We  export  less  tobacco  and  cigars, 
combined,  at  present. 

Mr.  Swanson.  You  export  less  cigars,  and  less  leaf,  too? 

Mr.  de  Abad.  Yes.  We  export  about  one-third  of  what  we  did 
some  four  or  five  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  say  the  Cuban  planter  got  for  his 
tobacco? 

Mr.  db  Abad.  The  Cuban  planter?  That  depends  upon  the  quality, 
you  know. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  average  price? 
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Mr.  de  Abad.  It  is  not  practical  to  average  tobacco.  My  father  is 
a  planter 

The  Chairman.  Well,  give  the  highest  and  the  lowest  price,  then. 

Mr.  de  Abad.  For  the  highest  you  may  pay  $400  to  $500  per  hun- 
dred pounds  for  leaf,  and  sometimes  in  a  plot  of  land  of  10  acres  yon 
find  two  bales — 200  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  what  is  the  lowest  price t 

Mr.  de  Abad.  Two  or  three  dollars. 

The  Chairman.  A  pound? 

Mr.  de  Abad.  No;  a  hundred  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  Two  or  three  dollars  a  hundred  pounds  f 

Mr.  de  Abad.  We  raised  last  year  about  150,000  bales  of  tobacco 
worth  no  more  than  $8  a  bale,  which  it  was  impossible  to  sell  on 
account  of  our  export  duty.  With  the  export  duty  removed  we  can 
sell  that  tobacco  to  Spain  and  Germany  at  $3  a  hundred  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  One  other  question:  Are  you  willing  to  have  the 
same  rate  of  duty  put  on  tobacco  coming  from  the  United  States  to 
Cuba  that  we  put  on  tobacco  coming  from  Cuba  here? 

Mr.  de  Abad.  Certainly;  we  do  not  object. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  object  to  that  at  all? 

Mr.  de  Abad.  Not  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  afraid,  then,  of  ruining  the  reputation 
of  Cuban  products? 

Mr.  de  Abad.  Oh,  no;  the  tobacco  of  Cuba  is  something  like  cham- 
pagne, you  know — it  stands  on  its  own  merits.  We  have  not  so  much 
land  in  Cuba  as  is  generally  supposed  upon  which  good  tobacco  can  be 
raised.  The  average  of  land  in  good  tobacco  is  about  9  per  cent  of 
the  acreage  of  the  island. 

Mr.  Russell.  The  statistics  show  that  in  1899  we  imported  into  the 
United  Statas  7,800.000  odd  pounds  of  leaf.  In  1900  we  imported 
11,011,403  pounds  ot  leaf.    That  is  a  substantial  increase. 

Mr.  de  Abad.  Yes;  of  course. 

Mr.  Russell.  The  statistics  of  1901  show  an  importation  of  oyer 
18,000,000  pounds  of  leaf. 

Mr.  de  Abad.  Yes. 

Mr.  Russell.  Which  is  a  very  substantial  increase. 

Mr.  de  Abad.  I  can  give  you  an  explanation  of  that 

Mr.  Russell.  In  the  last  ten  years,  going  away  back  to  1890,  there 
have  been  only  two  years  when  we  imported  from  Cuba  in  excess  of 
what  we  imported  last  year.  Of  course  the  importations  fell  off  dur- 
ing the  war  years.  In  1896,  according  to  these  statistics,  we  imported 
26,000,000  pounds  of  leaf,  and  back  in  1893  we  imported  21,000,000. 
Those  are  the  only  two  years  from  1890  down  when  we  imported  more 
from  Cuba  than  we  did  last  year — in  1901. 

Mr.  de  Abad.  Yes. 

Mr.  Russell.  Does  not  that  indicate  that  you  are  getting  back 
very  nearly  the  same  amount  of  business  that  you  formerly  had  ? 

Mr.  de  Abad.  Yes;  but  it  is  very  slow,  you  know.  It  takes  many 
years  to  do  it 

Mr.  Russell.  You  are  increasing  at  the  rate  of  7,000,000  pounds  a 
year,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  de  Abad.  But  permit  me  to  explain  what  is  the  case.  In  the 
year  1900  we  had  an  exportation  duty,  and  on  account  of  that  duty  on 
exportations  a  great  part  of  the  crop  was  not  exported.    The  next  year, 
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in  1901,  the  exportation  duty  was  removed:  and  in  that  year  there  was 
exported  the  crop  of  1901,  and  also  part  of  the  crop  of  1900. 

Mr.  Russell.  Did  you  have  an  exportation  duty  in  1892, 1898,  and 
1894! 

Mr.  db  Abad.  At  that  time  we  had  an  exportation  duty;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Russell.  You  see  you  are  coming  right  back,  then,  to  the  same 
condition  of  things  which  existed  at  that  time. 

Mr.  db  Abad.  But  there  was  no  tariff  then. 

Mr.  Russell.  You  are  coming  right  back  to  trade  before  the  war, 
ind  there  has  always  been  a  tariff  on  tobacco  importations. 

Mr.  db  Abad.  But  there  was  no  tariff  on  importations  in  the  States. 

Mr.  Russell.  The  showing  as  to  your  importation  of  cigars  is  just 
the  same.  In  1901  the  value  of  the  cigars  imported  into  the  United 
States  from  Cuba  was  $43,000,000.  In  1900  it  was  $81,000,000.  The 
figures  I  first  named  were  the  total  value  of  importations  of  leaf  and 
cigars.  These  figures  show  the  increase.  The  cigars  increased  at  the 
rite  of  about  $1,000,000  a  year  from  1898  to  1901.  It  seems  to  me  you 
are  getting  back  your  trade  pretty  rapidly. 

Mr.  db  Abad.  That  is  very  natural.  In  the  year  1898  we  were 
dealing  with  conditions  immediately  after  the  war.  From  1898  until 
now  we  have  been  in  peace.  Everything  has  come  to  some  stable 
state,  you  know;  and  it  is  very  natural  that  we  have  been  growing 
something  and  doing  something.  The  people  have  not  been  fighting, 
you  know. 

Mr.  Russell.  But  I  say,  you  are  now  getting  back  very  rapidly 
the  amount  of  trade  you  had  before  with  the  United  States. 

Mr.  db  Abad.  But  it  is  a  fact  that  under  the  United  States  tariff  it 
has  been  impossible  for  us  to  go  into  any  foreign  market.  We  cer- 
tainly can  increase  our  productions  slowly,  but  it  will  take  many  years 
to  equal  the  trade  of  1892  and  1893. 

Mr.  Swanson.  What  do  you  say  I  will  get  this  cigar  for  if  we  have 
free  trade? 

Mr.  db  Abad.  You  will  get  it  here  for  12  cents. 

Mr.  Swanson.  It  is  a  very  good  cigar. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  You  are  getting  it  now  for  nothing. 


STATEMENT  OF  J.  W.  UPSON,  ESO., 

Representing  the  Tobacco  Growers'  Association  of  the  State  of  New  York,  etc 

Mr.  Upson.  I  am  here  to  represent  the  Tobacco  Growers'  Associa- 
tion of  New  York  State,  consisting  of  Cayuga,  Wayne,  Onondaga, 
Oswego,  and  Madison  counties,  lam  also  nere  to  represent  the 
growers  of  Sumatra  shaded  tobacco  in  Decatur  County,  southern 
Georgia;  and  incidentally  I  am  here  to  represent  myself  in  the  Con- 
necticut Valley,  where  I  have  a  plantation  of  200  acres  and  am  engaged 
in  raising  shaded  Sumatra  wrappers,  together  with  the  old  Habana 
wrapper. 

Before  we  go  further,  I  will  state  that  I  am  very  hard  of  hearing 
and  have  this  gentleman  here  to  prompt  me.  I  did  not  hear  the  last 
gentleman's  statement,  and  1  would  like  to  inquire  what  his  business 
was!    Did  he  say  he  was  a  grower? 

The  Chairman.  No;  he  is  a  civil  engineer. 
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Mr.  Upson.  Well,  if  it  is  a  fair  question,  then,  who  prepared  this 
tobacco  statement  of  his !  [Laughter.]  We  who  are  here  to  represent 
the  tobacco-growing  interests  are  all  grangers,  you  know,  and  we  are 
not  supposed  to  make  any  real  sharp  points.    [Laughter.] 

The  Agricultural  Department  of  this  Administration  very  kindly 
sent  four  or  five  experts  to  the  Connecticut  Valley  to  show  our  people 
how  to  jjrow  shaded  Sumatra  tobacco;  and,  unlike  most  Government 
enterprises,  they  did  their  work  well.  [Laughter.]  They  stayed 
right  out  on  the  firing  line,  helped  grow  that  tobacco,  helped  harvest 
it,  helped  bulk-sweat  it,  helped  put  it  into  bales  (which  are  Sumatra- 
shapea  bales),  and  finally  helped  engage,  free  of  charge,  brokers  in 
New  York  to  put  that  tobacco  on  the  market  advantageously  for  the 
farmer:  and  it  was  a  success. 

We  have  now  been  engaged  for  four  years  in  growing  Sumatra 
tobacco  in  southern  Georgia.  I  watched  it  very  closely,  and  I  was  so 
much  pleased  that  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  these  people  who 
have  always  laughed  us  out  of  court — these  manufacturers  who  said 
we  could  not  make  Sumatra  tobacco — are  practically  admitting  that  it 
is  to  be  a  factor  in  the  Sumatra- wrapper  trade  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Swanson.  Are  those  samples  of  tobacco  which  you  have  there! 

Mr.  Upson.  Yes.  I  am  going  to  show  them  to  you  a  little  further 
along,  in  connection  with  this  Cuban  question. 

Now,  what  my  growers  in  New  York  State  want  to  know  is  why, 
when  the  Agricultoiral  Department  of  this  Government  is  fostering 
this  matter,  a  bill  emanates  from  the  War  Department  taking  off  the 
duty  on  the  same  tobacco  that  we  have  been  induced  to  raise.  The 
farmers  are  a  little  bit  obtuse,  but  when  they  once  get  an  idea  through 
their  heads  they  have  a  long  memory;  and  I  can  not  explain  it  to 
them,  so  I  am  here  to  learn  myself. 

I  am  going  further  than  these  manufacturers  and  leaf  people  have 
gone  to-day.  We  are  confronted  with  a  fact  and  not  a  theory  in 
Cuba. 

By  the  way,  I  want  first  to  state  that  the  Cuban  committee,  when 
they  spoke  the  other  day,  admitted  before  this  committee  that  their 
traae  was  practically  in  good  shape.    Is  that  right? 

The  Chairman.  Just  go  on  and  make  your  own  statement,  Mr. 
Upson. 

Mr.  Upson.  Very  welL  Thev  admit  that  they  are  practically  in 
good  shape.  The  leaf  dealers  admit  that  they  are  in  good  shape.  The 
manufacturer  admits  that  he  is  in  good  shape.  We,  as  growers,  admit 
that  all  this  is  true;  and  there  must  be  something  in  what  we  all  admit. 
Now,  if  there  are  not  over  2  or  3  per  cent  of  wrappers  brought  from 
the  island  of  Cuba,  what  is  the  necessity  of  altering  the  old  Dingley 
bill  and  making  a  new  schedule? 

The  other  people  will  turn  right  around  and  ask  what  is  the  harm  in 
doing  it    Now,  that  is  what  these  samples  are  here  for.  ^ 

We  claim,  as  I  said  before,  that  we  are  confronted  with  facts  and 
not  with  theories.  We  claim  that  at  the  present  time  the  island  of 
Cuba  is  a  competitor  of  ours. 

For  that  purpose  I  have  brought  before  you  two  samples  of  tobacco 
grown  under  snade  on  the  island  of  Cuba,  from  Cuban  seed  which  I 
myself  procured  and  had  grown.  This  is  not  what  I  hear  or  what  I 
guess;  it  is  what  I  know.  I  have  also  here  two  other  samples,  one 
grown  from  Habana  seed  and  the  other  from  Sumatra  seed,  under  my 
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tents  in  Decatur  County  in  southern  Georgia.  Now.  then,  you  have 
some  of  the  brightest  experts  in  the  United  States  nere;  and  I  defy 
any  one  of  them  to  select  the  Cuban  seed  grown  in  Cuba  from  the 
Sumatra  seed  grown  in  Cuba  or  from  the  same  seed  grown  at  my 
plantation  in  southern  Georgia. 

If  they  can  tell  the  difference,  then  I  will  yield  this  argument.  If 
they  can  not,  then  the  island  of  Cuba,  U  you  let  these  bars  down,  is  to 
be  the  mecca  of  the  tobacco  growers.  They  are  going  to  vacate  the 
Connecticut  Valley  and  southern  Georgia.  Everything — nature,  nat- 
ural irrigation,  and  all  those  things — are  in  her  favor.  They  can  grow 
beautiful  tobacco  there. 

The  gentleman  who  just  sat  down  explained  that  the  insects  eat  the 
tobacco,  so  that  they  can  only  get  a  small  proportion  of  wrappers. 
Bat  this  system  of  growing  tobacco  under  shade  excludes  all  insects, 
frost,  hail,  wind,  and  everything  of  the  sort.  It  is  the  surest  crop  to 
grow  that  there  is. 

Incidentally  I  meant  to  mention  the  fact  that  your  agricultural  peo- 
ple, Wilson  and  Whitney  and  Floyd,  did  their  work  so  well  that  they 
made  us  believe  that  we  could  produce  a  Sumatran  wrapper  there,  as 
a  result  of  which  an  order  has  been  given  for  over  3,000,000  yards  of 
sheeting  to  cover  the  next  season's  crops.  Those  sheetings  are  par- 
tially woven  and  ready  to  deliver,  and  must  be  accepted;  so  that  you 
canget  some  idea  of  the  situation. 

This  question  has  all  been  thrashed  over  by  very  careful  and  by 
some  very  able  men,  and  the  only  thing  further  that  I  have  to  say  is 
this: 

I  have  been  coming  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  for 
fourteen  years  for  the  New  York  State  Growers'  Association,  and  in 
that  fourteen  years  this  is  the  first  time  that  my  friends,  the  manu- 
facturers and  the  leaf  dealers  and  the  growers,  have  all  been  asking, 
unanimously,  for  one  thing.  As  a  grower  I  plead  with  you  not  to 
injure  the  manufacturing  interests  and  not  to  injure  the  leaf  dealers' 
interests,  because  when  the  manufacturer  flourishes  the  leaf  dealer 
flourishes  and  when  the  leaf  dealer  flourishes  the  grower  flourishes. 
I  will  not  take  any  more  of  your  time,  gentlemen. 

Bv  the  way,  however,  I  want  to  say  that  the  18-inch  wrappers  grown 
in  Cuba  run  227  to  the  pound,  and  consequently  a  pound  and  a  half 
will  cover  a  thousand  full-sized  cigars,  which  is  in  excess  of  the  aver- 
age bale  of  Sumatra  tobacco  brought  from  the  island. 

One  more  point  that  I  had  forgotten.  This  committee  know  much 
better  than  Ido;  but  I  want  to  know  if  these  bars  are  let  down  what 
there  is  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  tobacco  from  Sumatra  to  Cuba 
which  will  be  repacked  with  Cuban  earmarks  on  the  bale  and  shipped 
in  here,  while  this  Government  can  not  open  a  bale  to  examine  it? 

The  Chairman.  There  is  not  much  danger  of  that  with  a  duty  of  $5 
a  pound,  is  there? 

Mr.  Upson.  That  is  right;  but  if  I  understand  the  matter  correctly 
you  are  about  to  cut  loose  in  the  island,  and  they  are  about  to  make 
their  own  laws,  and  these  importers  who  are  here — I  know  everyone 
of  them,  and  many  of  them  have  offices  right  on  the  island  of  Cuba — 
will  see  to  it  that  the  law  is  made  open.  [Laughter.]  We  are  not  to 
control  them,  if  I  am  right.  I  have  been  dealing  with  all  these  people 
all  my  life,  Mr.  Chairman.    [Laughter.] 
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By  the  way,  I  spent  some  part  of  the  winter  in  Cuba,  and  a  large 
portion  of  them  have  offices  there.  I  was  wined  and  dined  and  nicely 
taken  care  of  by  them.  There  are  more  brokers'  offices  there  than 
there  are  Cubans  or  Spaniards  in  the  Connecticut  Valley — a  lot  more. 


STATEMENT  07  HERBERT  MYRICK,  ESQ.,  OF  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS., 

Chairman  of  the  League  of  Domestic  Producers. 

Mr.  Mtbiok.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  we 
have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  depressed  condition  of  the  tobacco 
industry  on  the  island  of  Cuba.  I  took  the  precaution  the  other  day 
to  ask  the  honorable  Secretary  of  War  for  a  table  from  the  Division 
of  Insular  Affairs  showing  the  exportation  of  tobacco  and  manufac- 
tures from  the  island  of  Cuba  during  the  fiscal  years  1899-1900,  as 
qpmpared  with  last  year,  1900-1901. 

We  see  from  this  table  that  the  exports  two  years  ago  from  Cuba 
to  the  United  States  of  tobacco  and  its  manufactures  were  about 
$13,000,000.  This  last  year  they  were  a  little  over  $13,000,000. 
Cuba's  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  advanced  from  less  than 
$4,000,000  to  nearly  $6,000,000,  an  advance  of  nearly  50  per  cent  Cuba 
increased  her  exports  to  Germany  of  tobacco  and  its  manufactures 
from  $1,800,000  to  over  $6,000,000  in  value,  a  threefold  increase. 
She  increased  her  exports  in  every  other  country.  France,  Chile, 
Austro-Hungary,  the  Netherlands,  Canada,  Argentina,  Colombia, 
Uruguay,  Australasia,  and  other  countries  all  showed  an  increase, 
with  the  single  exception  of  Spain. 


bought  $450,000  worth.  There  was  a  very  slight  decrease,  as  against 
a  heavy  increase  to  every  other  country  with  which  Cuba  did  business. 
Her  total  exports  of  tobacco  and  manufactures  two  years  ago  were  a 
little  less  than  $22,000,000,  and  last  year  were  nearly  $29,000,000  in 
value. 

I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  error  about  those  figures.  There 
is  nothing  to  prevent  the  Cuban  tobacco  industry  from  enjoying  as 
large  profits  as  it  ever  had  from  its  trade  with  the  United  States,  even 
if  the  tariff  is  not  changed  an  iota. 

I  am  skipping  a  number  of  points  that  have  been  made  here;  but  if 
this  is  the  case — and  there  has  been  no  testimony  adduced  before 
this  committee  to  prove  that  there  is  any  material  depression  in  the 
tobacco  industry  or  Cuba — why  give  the  Cubans  additional  profits,  to 
the  detriment  of  our  industry  in  this  country? 

Be  it  understood,  furthermore,  that  the  cigar-leaf  tobacco  industry 
of  the  world  is  prosperous  and  flourishing.  It  is  enjoying  an  era  of 
high  prices  and  a  rapidly  increasing  consumption.  Indeed,  prices  of 
all  desirable  grades  of  cigar  leaf  have  seldom  been  higher  for  the 
same  length  of  time  than  the  values  now  prevailing  and  that  have  pre- 
vailed for  months.  While  it  is  true  that  the  sugar  market  throughout 
the  world  is  temporarily  depressed  by  overproduction,  the  cigar-leaf 
tobacco  market,  on  the  contrary,  is  in  a  strong  position.  Therefore 
none  of  the  arguments  that  are  being  made  for  free  Cuban  sugar  will 
apply  to  Cuban  tobacco. 
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Now,  we  want  to  understand  that  point  distinctly — that  there  is  no 
depression  in  tobacco  down  there;  that  they  are  making  money  in  it; 
and,  furthermore,  that  they  have  fully  restored  the  production  of 
tobacco  on  the  island. 

Here  are  the  figures.  This  is  from  the  report  of  the  Governor- 
General.  He  testifies  that  the  tobacco  vegas  or  plantations  have  nearly 
ill  been  reconstructed.  Tobacco  culture  in  Cuba  has  already  been  fully 
restored;  for  the  production  of  leaf  on  the  island  during  the  year  ended 
June 30, 1900,  is  reported  as  507,000  bales,  against  454,000  bales  in  1894. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  get  your  figures! 

Mr.  Mybick.  From  the  report  of  Governor-General  Wood.  That 
is  on  pages  50  and  51.  Figures  are  also  given  in  the  same  report  to 
show  that  the  receipts  for  an  average  crop  in  Cuba  at  a  low  valuation 
exceed  the  expenses  by  50  per  cent. 

The  more  we  get  right  at  the  basis  of  these  things  the  more  we  find 
that  Cuba  has  a  marvelous  opportunity.  She  merely  needs  to  work 
md  develop  the  opportunities  she  has;  and  this  talk  of  doing  some- 
thing for  Cuba  on  the  plea  of  humanity  is  an  argument  that  cuts  two 

W1YS. 

Gentlemen,  I  sent  twelve  young  men  from  my  establishment  to  San- 
tiago in  the  Second  Massachusetts  regiment.  Only  six  came  back. 
One  was  shot;  five  were  taken  sick  and  died.  Did  we  not  do  some- 
thing in  the  name  of  humanity  for  Cuba? 

That  is  merely  one  concrete  instance.  We  have  done  marvels  for 
that  island.    Let  her  now  do  a  little  for  herself. 

This  plea  for  humanity  has  been  very  actively  urged  by  our  friend, 
Mr.  F.  B.  Thurber.  under  the  name  of  the  so-called  "  National  Pure 
Food  Society. "  Tne  president  of  this  society  is  Mr.  F.  B.  Thurber 
*nd  its  secretary  Mr.  Hylton  Swan,  with  an  office  at  90  West  Broad- 
way, New  York.  These  same  gentlemen  operate  from  the  same  office 
is  the  United  States  Export  Association,  wnich  has  been  heard  before 
this  committee. 

This  National  Pure  Food  Society  has  circulated  a  great  number  of 
petitions  and  letters  in  behalf  of  free  sugar  and  a  50  per  cent  reduc- 
tion on  other  Cuban  products.  The  circulars  issued  by  this  society 
contain  in  their  letter  heads  the  names  of  the  following  as  vice- 
presidents: 

Dr.  John  S.  Billings,  of  the  United  States  Army,  and  now  librarian 
of  the  Astor  Place  Library,  New  York. 

Dr.  EL  W.  Wiley,  chemist  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  here  in  town. 

T/harles  D.  Woods,  director  of  the  State  agricultural  experiment 
Nation  at  Orono,  Me. 

Ellen  EL  Richards,  professor  of  domestic  science  in  the  Institute  of 
Technology,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  inference  that  has  been  gathered  by  the  Congressmen  and  by 
the  public  from  the  circulation  of  this  literature  under  the  name  of 
this  society  is  that  this  lady  and  these  gentlemen  and  all  the  interests 
they  represent  favor  the  demands  of  the  sugar  trust,  as  voiced  by 
Mr.  Thurber. 

Mr.  MoClellan.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  Mr.  Thurber  simply 
came  here  in  the  interest  of  the  sugar  trust? 

,  Mr.  Myrkol  He  certainly  made  a  most  admirable  plea  in  behaif  of 
to  interests. 
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Mr.  MoClellan.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  he  was  here  as  the 
attorney  for  the  trust,  do  you?    I  ask  for  information. 

Mr.  Mtrick.  No,  sir;  I  would  not  say  that  I  think  he  made  a  very 
admirable  plea  for  them. 

Now,  I  will  submit  here,  without  reading  them,  letters  from  Dr. 
Billings,  from  Professor  Wiley,  from  Professor  Woods,  and  from 
Mrs.  Richards,  absolutely  protesting  against  this  proposition,  declining 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  ft,  and  withdrawing  their  names  from  Mr. 
Thurber  to  be  used  in  this  connection.  I  would  like  to  have  them 
printed  in  the  record.     (See  Appendix,  page  564:.) 

Mr.  Metoalf.  By  the  way,  let  me  interrupt  you  just  there.  Mr. 
Thurber,  when  he  appeared  before  the  committee  the  other  day,  said 
that  the  resolution  was  passed  by  the  board  of  directors  of  this  asso- 
ciation of  which  he  is  president 

Mr.  McClellan.  Is  this  the  Pure  Food  Association ! 

Mr.  Mtrick.  This  is  the  Pure  Food  Association. 

Mr.  McOlellan.  He  announced  that  he  appeared  for  the  export 
association,  as  I  remember. 

Mr.  Myrick.  Now,  a  great  deal  has  been  said  here  in  behalf  of  rec- 
iprocity with  Culm.  Gentlemen,  1  wish  to  impress  upon  you,  and 
through  you  upon  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  that  we  are  fac- 
ing a  new  economic  situation.  We  are  asked  to  admit  free  Cuban 
tropical  products  into  the  United  States.  All  history  demonstrates 
that  the  Tropics  are  exporters  of  food  products  to  a  large  degree,  and 
are  but  small  importers.  They  sell  a  great  deal  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, but  they  buy  very  little  of  manufactures. 

It  is  a  fact  that  England  sells  only  71  cents  worth  per  capita  of 

foods  to  the  Tropics,  while  this  country  alone  sends  into  England 
15  worth  per  capita  of  our  products. 

If  we  are  to  have  reciprocity  at  all,  give  us  reciprocity  with  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  which  is  the  great  market  for  our  produce 
and  our  manufactures. 

Now,  just  a  word  on  this  point.  In  1893,  1894,  and  1895,  when  we 
had  free  sugar  from  Cuba  and  reciprocal  concessions,  and  during  an 
era  of  prosperity,  Cuba  sold  us  nearly  five  times  as  much  as  she  bought 
from  us.    That  was  the  result  of  reciprocity. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Where  do  you  locate  the  prosperity  in  those  years! 

Mr.  Mtrick.  Cuba  was  enjoying  prosperity. 

Mr.  Geosvenor.  Yes;  I  did  not  know  out  that  you  were  locating  it 
in  this  country. 

Mr.  Mtrick.  Not  particularly;  but  we  had  depressed  business  at 
that  time  and  our  prices  were  low,  which  was  to  her  advantage. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  I  see  the  force  of  your  argument  now.  I  thought 
you  spoke  of  the  prosperity  here. 

Mr.  Mtrick.  x  ou  must  not  bring  up  the  question  of  the  years  ante- 
dating 1893  before  this  committee.  [L/aughter.]  Now,  if  we  go  back 
twenty  years,  we  find  that  Cuba  has  sold  us  goods  to  the  value  of  over 
$1,000,000,000,  and  she  has  bought  from  us  only  to  a  little  over  the 
amount  of  $250,000,000,  a  balance  of  trade  in  her  favor  of  $750,000,000. 

Mr.  Russell.  What  was  it  she  sold  to  us,  principally  1 

Mr.  M  trior.  Sugar  and  tobacco. 

Mr.  Russell.  That  is  about  all,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Mtrick.  Sixty-eight  per  cent  of  Cuban  exports  are  raw  agri- 
cultural products,  ana  25  or  28  per  cent  more  are  manufactures,  mostly 
of  agricultural  materials. 
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It  seems  to  me  these  facts  have  been  abundantly  demonstrated;  and 
tou  have  only  to  look  in  the  Monthly  Summary  of  Commerce  and 
Finance  of  the  United  States  for  July,  1901,  to  find  official  documents 
setting  forth  the  great  possibilities  in  Cuba,  and  the  degree  to  which 
her  industries  have  already  been  resuscitated,  and  their  possibilities. 
Enough  has  been  set  forth  to  convince  the  majority  of  botn  House  and 
Senate  that  we  have  done  our  duty  from  a  humanitarian  standpoint  to 
the  utmost — full  measure  pressed  down  and  running  over — and  that 
the  great  thing  now  is  to  encourage  the  Cubans  to  work  out  their  own 
salvation. 

I  dislike  to  think  of  any  possible  legislation  that  would  not  only 
bring  disaster  to  the  established  tobacco-growing  interests  and  cigar- 
manufacturing  interests  throughout  the  United  States,  but  that  would 
ilso  paralyze  our  beet-sugar  interests,  our  fruit  growers,  our  vege- 
table growers,  our  rice  growers,  and  all  these  other  fruit  and  vegetable 
and  trucking  and  special  crop  industries. 

Mr.  Metgalf.  Will  you  me  those  letters  to  which  you  refer? 

Mr.  Myrick.  1  will. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Those  four  letters? 

Mr.  Myrick.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  I  make  that  request  because  Mr.  Thurber  said  that 
the  United  States  Export  Association  and  the  National  Pure  Food 
Society  authorized  him  to  send  those  circulars  out  and  paid  for  them. 

Mr.  Myrick.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  I  would  like  to  have  those  letters  filed  as  a  part  of 
your  statement. 

Mr.  Myrick.  Yes,  sir;  I  will  leave  them  with  the  reporter.  (See 
Appendix,  page  564.) 


GHBxrnro  valley  tobacco  growebs'  association,  of  hew 

YORK 

Mr.  McClellan.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  colleague,  Mr.  Gillet,  has  asked 
me,  as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  to  request  the  Chair  to  let  the  record  show 
that  Mr.  C.  A.  Low,  president,  and  Mr.  G.  M.  Wells,  secretary,  of  the 
Chemung  Valley  Tobacco  Growers'  Association,  oi  New  York,  ap- 
peared here,  but  were  called  away  and  were  unable  to  make  an 
argument 

The  Chairman.  The  reporter  will  put  that  on  the  record. 


STATEMENT  07  DAHEBL  HARRIS,  ESQ., 

Representing  the  International  Union  of  (Xgar  Maker*. 

Mr.  TTAirftTft.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  am 
here  representing  a  class  whose  interests,  I  believe,  are  more  deeply 
affected  by  the  matter  before  you  than  those  of  either  the  farmers  or 
the  manufacturers,  for  the  reason  that  they  have  neither  wealth  nor 
tads.  It  has  been  stated  here  by  one  of  the  previous  speakers  that  if 
these  bars  are  let  down  Hie  farmers  can  raise  other  crops.    Quite  a 
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number  of  the  manufacturers  are  very  wealthy,  and  they  will  not  suffer 
the  inconvenience  that  the  cigar  makers  would. 

The  gentleman  from  Cum  in  his  brief  made  the  statement  that 
decrease  in  the  revenue  would  not  decrease  the  amount  paid  into  the 
Treasury.  We  acknowledge  that  fact;  but  we  know  full  well  that  it 
would  decrease  the  amount  of  money  that  would  go  into  the  pockets 
of  the  cigar  makers,  and  that  they  would  virtually  have  no  employment 

The  domestic  cigars,  he  states,  are  an  inferior  article,  which  the 

Sroduct  from  Cuba  makes  acceptable.  Grant  it.  It  is  absolutely  do 
a  enial  on  our  part  to  state  that  the  domestic  article  to  which  he  refer* 
is  inferior  to  Habana  tobacco;  but  if  a  reduction  is  made  in  the  duty, 
there  will  be  no  more  work  for  cigar  makers.  These  cigars  would  all 
be  made  in  Cuba;  and  1  want  to  state  right  here,  Mr.  Cnairman,  that 
we  have  more  cigar  makers  in  Tampa  and  in  Key  West  making  clear 
Habana  cigars  at  the  present  time  tnan  there  are  in  the  island  of  Cuba. 
We  have  more  cigar  makers  in  the  city  of  New  York  making  the  same 
class  of  goods  than  they  have  in  the  island  of  Cuba;  and  if  this  reduc- 
tion is  made  upon  the  cigars  that  are  now  produced  in  the  island  of 
Cuba,  that  most  lucrative  part  of  our  craft  will  be  virtually  lost  to  the 
cigar  makers,  and  we  will  become  objects  of  charity. 

As  was  stated  this  morning,  the  revenue  derived  at  the  ratio  of  93 
and  74  would  bringr  it  down  to  the  amount  at  which  a  cigar  could  be 
produced  in  the  United  States. 

Now  let  me  call  the  attention  of  some  of  the  gentlemen  here  who 
are  well  versed  in  this  matter  to  the  fact  that  Habana  tobacco  is  used 
not  only  in  the  city  of  New  York  and  in  Tampa  and  in  Key  West,  but 
in  the  Eastern  States  and  various  parts  of  the  country.  Take  Connect 
icut,  for  instance.  The  city  of  New  Haven  and  the  city  of  Hartford 
produce  yearly  millions  of  cigars,  and  the  domestic  wrapper  is  used 
upon  the  cigars  that  are  sold  for  10  cents. 

a  If  the  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  is  taken  off  of  the  imported 
cigars,  it  will  not  only  wipe  out  these  domestic  cigars  that  are  made  in 
the  States  of  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  Vermont,  New  Hampshire, 
and  Maine,  but  it  will  also  wioe  out  the  branch  of  industry  that  I 
represent  in  the  city  of  New  York,  employing  to-day  over  10,000 
cigar  makers. 

Mr.  McClellan.  In  New  York  alone! 

Mr.  Harris.  In  New  York  City.  I  want  to  say  that  a  reduction  of 
this  revenue  would  affect,  in  the  United  States,  50,000  cigar  makers 
who  make  this  class  of  goods — 10-cent  cigars.  Moreover,  our  inter- 
national president,  who  wired  me  to  appear  here  to-day,  has  in  his 
office  protests  from  450  local  unions  of  our  organization,  representing 
every  State  in  this  Union  with  the  exception  of  three,  and  represent* 
ing  100,000  cigar  makers  alone,  who  have  entered  a  unanimous  pro- 
test against  transplanting  their  employment  from  the  United  States  to 
the  island  of  Cuba. 

Humanity!  Humanity,  like  charity,  commences  at  home.  We 
believe  that  the  American  citizens  who  work  at  our  craft  have  the  pre- 
eminent right  to  be  considered  before  the  people  of  the  island  of  Cuba. 
I  believe  it  was  said  on  a  number  of  occasions  that  protection  to  Amer- 
ican industries  should  be  the  slogan  of  this  party  when  it  came  into 
power;  and  we  desire,  on  behalf  of  our  organization,  that  that  slogan 
shall  be  lived  up  to.    We  believe  that  100,000  cigar  makers,  with 
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50,000  people  who  prepare  the  stock  for  them,  with  75,000  box  makers, 
outside  of  the  men  who  make  the  nails,  and  the  stereotypers  and  the 
printers  who  print  the  labels  for  our  goods,  are  entitled  to  some  con- 
sideration from  this  committee. 

I  believe  that  the  members  of  our  organization,  throughout  the 
ptst,  have  always  favored  a  protective  tariff;  and  I  believe  we  stand 
today  unanimous  in  that  position,  and  we  have  never  yet  receded 
from  it  And;  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  sav,  in  behalf  of  our  organization, 
and  not  alone  in  behalf  of  them  but  of  the  members  who  are  affiliated 
with  them  in  the  various  other  crafts,  that  we  are  entitled  to  some 
consideration  from  this  committee. 

This  step,  if  taken,  means  a  virtual  stagnation  in  our  trade.  It 
means  the  wiping  out  of  the  most  lucrative  branch  of  our  industry, 
not  alone  in  the  city  of  New  York,  but  in  every  State  of  the  Union. 

I  thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  about  how  many  cigar  makers  are 
employed  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Harris.  One  hundred  thousand. 

Mr.  McClellan.  How  many  men  are,  directly  or  indirectly,  depend- 
ent on  the  cigar  business,  do  you  estimate  f 

Mr.  Harris.  Very  nearly  a  million. 

Mr.  Russell.  What  is  the  average  wage! 

Mr.  Harris.  That  is  one  thing  1  omitted  when  I  said  that  this  was 
the  most  lucrative  part  of  our  business.  I  want  to  say  that  we  have  a 
list  of  prices  for  tne  manufacture  or  making  of  clear  Havana  goods. 
In  the  city  of  New  York  it  is  $18  low  per  thousand.  It  ranges  from 
$18  to  $100  per  thousand,  and  that  means  the  most  lucrative  part  of 
oar  business.  There  is  not  a  manufacturer  here,  Mr.  Chairman  and 
gentlemen,  who  does  not  know  that  in  order  to  retain  his  trade  on  his 
cheap  goods,  he  has  to  supply  a  better  class  of  goods  with  them.  The 
gentlemen  here  know  that 

Mr.  Russell-  What  is  the  scale  of  wages  in  Cuba? 

Mr.  Harris.  That  I  do  not  know;  I  have  no  knowledge  whatever  of 
it  But  I  know  this,  Mr.  Russell,  that  the  Cubans  come  to  this  country 
to  work.  We  have  quite  a  number  of  them  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
tod  there  are  quite  a  number  of  them  in  Tampa  ana  Key  West.  I 
believe  that  our  scale,  on  the  lowest  grade  of  goods — mat  is,  the 
Ftoiro,  which  calls  for  $18 — is  way  above  the  Cuban  rate  of  wages. 

far.  Russell.  It  averages  about  the  same,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Harris.  On  all  grades,  I  believe,  the  United  States  pays  a  higher 
rate  of  wages. 

Mr.  MoGlellan.  Would  that  million  of  people  include  the  men 
employed  in  raising  and  manufacturing  other  forms  of  tobacco? 
Wool*}  it  cover  the  whole  tobacco  industry  of  the  country? 

Mr.  Harris.  It  covers  the  whole. 

Mr.  MoClellan.  All  forms  of  tobacco? 

Mr.  Harris.  All  of  the  cigars,  sir. 

Mr.  McClellan.  And  all  other  forms? 

Mr.  Harris.  Noj  not  the  smoking  tobacco.  As  the  gentleman 
stated,  that  is  an  industry  of  the  Southern  States.  We  have  very 
little  cigar  leaf  raised  there;  we  may  say  none,  in  fact 
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STATEMENT  07  JAKES  E.  LAW,  ES0.,  07  LA5CA8TEB,  PA^ 

Dealer  and  packer  of  tobacco. 

Mr.  Law.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  Lancaster 
County,  with  an  area  of  less  than  1,000  miles  and  a  population  of 
159,000,  its  farms  selling  at  an  average  of  $180  per  acre,  is  deeply 
interested  in  the  proposed  reciprocal  tariff  between  this  country  and 
Cuba,  which  would  seriously  affect  us  in  three  ways: 

First  As  dealers  and  packers  of  tobacco;  as  we  have  hundreds  of 
large  warehouses  in  which  the  product  is  assorted,  packed,  and  cured, 
ana  in  which  are  employed  thousands  of  hands  in  the  busy  season. 

Second.  The  ninth  internal-revenue  district  of  our  State  embraces, 
among  others,  our  county,  which  manufactures  the  great  proportion 
of  cigars  made  in  this  district,  amounting  to  the  enormous  number  of 
720,000,000,  being  greater  than  the  output  of  any  other  internal-reve- 
nue district  in  the  country,  and  which,  as  nearly  as  can  be  estimated 
employs  7,200  cigar  makers,  besides  the  80  per  cent  more  who  are 
employed  in  packing  the  cigars,  preparing  the  tobacco,  and  doing  the 
other  work  incidental  to  a  factory. 

Third.  Our  farmers  will  produce  this  year  in  the  neighborhood  of  i 
18,000,000  pounds  of  tobacco  from  probably  12,000  acres,  which  will 
give  about  one  year's  labor  to  6,000  workmen,  and  the  value  of  which 
will  amount  to  about  $900,000.  It  is  the  "money  crop"  of  our  farm- 
era,  as  we  have  long  since  discovered;  for  at  the  price  of  our  land  and| 
he  low  prices  for  grain  that  have  been  prevailing  for  the  last  decade  | 
we  can  not  compete  with  the  West  This  crop  and  the  industries  in! 
connection  with  it  have  made  us  prosperous.  Of  our  large  population  j 
two-thirds  is  village  and  rural.  The  assessed  valuation  of  our  county 
amounts  to  over  $83?000,000,  much  of  this  wealth  being  the  direct 
result  of  our  tobacco  industry. 

This  prosperity  has  been  accomplished  bv  hard  work,  as  our  farmers 
must  keep  tneir  noses  in  the  furrows  all  the  time.  We  are  not  large 
planters  who  live  in  luxury  and  farm  with  hoe  handles  that  reach  be- 
yond seas;  our  profits  are  so  small  that  they  must  be  earned  by  hard 
work,  intelligent  application,  and  close  economy.  ^  We  are  not  situated: 
like  some  other  tobacco-producing  countries  which  employ  coolie  or 
low-priced  labor,  whose  wages  are  maintained  at  such  a  figure  as  to 
merely  keep  them  from  starvation,  and  who  never  profit  when  their 
masters  are  prosperous.  The  large  bulk  of  our  tobacco  is  raised  by 
"  croppers."  and  they  share  alike  with  the  landowners  in  eras  of  pros- 

(>erity.  The  idleness,  poverty,  suffering,  and  want  that  would  fol- 
ow  a  reduction  of  the  auty  on  tobacco  and  cigars  would  be  appalling, 
and  would  be  one  of  the  most  widespread  disasters  that  could  be  forced 
upon  our  prosperous  people. 

We  can  hardly  realize  that  our  lawmakers  or  the  nation  are  willing 
that  we  shall  be  plunged  into  idleness  and  poverty  to  help  the  capital- 
istic planters  of  Cuba.  Is  it  not  the  height  of  selfishness  that,  after 
sacrificing  some  of  our  best  blood  and  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
in  freeing  Cuba,  its  people  now  say  to  us,  "  We  can  not  exist  unless 
you  allow  us  to  dictate  your  economic  policy  toward  us  I"  And  iri 
furtherance  of  this,  must  our  law-abiding,  thrifty,  and  hard-working 
people  be  cast  into  poverty  to  support  in  ease  large  planters  and* 
shiftless,  revolutionary  element  in  yieir  tropical  idleness  1 
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In  last  Saturday's  Outlook,  that  of  the  18th  instant,  Governor 
Wood,  in  an  article  on  "  Reciprocity  with  Cuba,"  merely  asserts,  with- 
out presenting  any  facts,  as  follows: 

"Cuba  has  already  produced  practically  her  maximum  crop  of 
tobacco,  which  altogether  amounts  to  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  total 
production  of  the  United  States,  and,  if  it  were  admitted  free,  would 
make  little  or  no  difference  to  our  tobacco  producers;  but,  as  in  the 
case  of  sugar,  her  tobacco  producers  expect  only  such  reduction  of 
doty  as  will  render  a  continuation  of  the  industry  possible." 

(xovernor  Wood  has  certainly  shown  himself  to  be  a  very  able 
administrator  of  the  affairs  of  this  turbulent  island,  but  when  he 
makes  the  foregoing  assertion  he  shows  that  he  does  not  grasp  the 
true  condition,  or  that  his  judgment  is  warped  by  sympathy,  and  that 
be  is  willing  to  build  up  the  prosperity  of  Cuba  upon  the  ruins  of 
some  of  our  own  industries. 

As  briefly  as  possible,  I  wish  to  show  the  incorrectness  of  his  views. 
True,  when  he  writes  of  the  resources  of  the  island,  he  is  better 
informed  than  I  am,  who  have  never  been  there;  but  after  trying  in 
every  possible  way  to  learn  of  its  resources,  I  am  not  inclined  to  accept 
is  a  fact  the  statement  that  "Cuba  has  already  produced  practically 
her  maximum  crop  of  tobacco."  The  island  is  large;  and  from  all  I 
can  learn  the  same  conditions  prevail  there  as  in  other  tobacco  sec- 
tions, notably  in  our  country,  wnere  new  fields  are  being  opened  and 
large  acreages  produced  to  supply  the  increasing  demand:  and  were 
the  market  restricted,  as  some  years  ago,  the  acreage  would  surely  be 
reduced* 

Again,  he  says  it  amounts  to  only  a  "small  fraction  of  the  total  pro- 
duction of  the  United  States."  It  is  certainly  no  small  item  when  you 
consider  that  last  year  there  were  imported  from  Cuba  into  this  coun- 
try nearly  18,000,000  pounds.  I  have  not  the  figures  at  hand  to  show 
how  much  tobacco  was  raised  in  this  country  which  went  into  cigars, 
as  we  dare  not  confound  the  two  classes  of  tobacco  which  we  raise,  one 
large  class  going  into  chewing  tobacco  and  into  export,  while  the  other 
class  goes  almost  exclusively  into  cigars.  To  the  latter  class  belong 
the  Cuban  tobaccos;  and  I  think  it  is  a  very  safe  estimate  to  say  that 
Cuba  furnished  not  less  than  15  per  cent  of  this  class  of  tobacco. 
They  probably  consumed  more  than  they  exported  to  us  in  their  own 
large  factories;  and  that,  with  a  possible  export  of  as  much  to  other 
nations,  brings  her  product  of  cigar  leaf  up  to  about  50  per  cent  of 
our  cigar-leaf  production.  Her  development  in  this  direction  can  be 
easily  shown  by  her  increased  annual  exports  to  us  within  the  last  few 
years. 

The  future  of  her  tobacco  industry  can  easily  be  imagined  when  one 
takes  into  consideration  what  is  now  being  done  in  that  nature-favored 
island,  which  is  just  emerging  from  an  age  of  revolution  and  political 
disturbances. 

Again,  Governor  Wood  says: 

44  If  it  (the  tobacco  crop  of  Cuba)  were  admitted  free,  it  would 
make  little  or  no  difference  to  our  tobacco  producers." 

If  he  had  examined  into  the  facts  of  the  case,  he  would  have  discov- 
ered that  every  pound  of  this  Cuban  cigar  tobacco  displaces  just  as 
much  of  our  own  cigar  tobacco,  and  if  it  were  free  our  tobacco  would 
aoon  be  largely  replaced  by  their  increased  production.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  that  much  of  their  product  which  now  goes  to  other  nations 
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at  high  duties,  or  their  equivalents  in  government  monopolies,  would 
also  De  sent  nere.  Should  we  have  free  Cuban  tobacco,  the  lands 
once  farmed  by  the  Spanish  aristocracy  would  be  taken  hold  of  by 
the  American  capitalists  or  the  American  monopolistic  tobacco  cor- 
porations, and  they  would  make  20  pounds  of  tobacco  grow  where 
now  one  grows. 

We  dare  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  much  of  the  tobacco  grown 
in  Cuba  has  an  aroma  and  taste  that  has  never,  to  my  knowledge,  been 
equaled  by  any  grown  elsewhere;  and  when  once  a  smoker's  taste  has 
been  accustomed  to  it  no  other  tobacco  has  the  same  solace  for  him. 
True,  we  raise  a  fine  grade  of  filler  which  is  at  times  palmed  off  as  a 
Cuban  filler,  as  was  shown  not  long  since  before  the  New  York  courts 
in  the  case  of  a  popular  and  widely  advertised  brand  of  cigars  which 
the  manufacturers  claimed  to  contain  solid  Cuban  fillers,  but  which 
testimony  showed  were  filled  entirely  with  Pennsylvania  tobacco. 
The  smokers  who  could  not  distinguish  the  fine  aroma  of  the  Cuban 
tobacco  were  deceived  by  the  advertising;  but  those  who  had  learned 
the  fine  taste  of  the  imported  tobacco  were  not  misled  by  these  false 
claims.  The  more  the  smokers  are  educated  the  greater  will  be  the 
demand  for  this  Cuban  product,  even  if  it  is  the  name  only  that  attracts, 
as  there  is  tobacco  raised  there  which  is  as  poor  as  well  can  be. 

In  closing  his  article,  Governor  Wood  says: 

"Her  tobacco  producers  expect  only  such  reduction  of  duty  as  will 
render  a  continuation  of  the  industry  possible." 

This  is  a  misleading  statement,  as  the  present  duty  on  this  product 
has  been  in  force  many  years,  since  long  before  tne  last  revolution* 
and  the  market  price  has  been  about  the  same.  The  culture  of  tobacco 
has  always  been  a  profitable  business  to  the  planters  of  the  island;  and 
it  looks  to  me  as  if  their  comfortable  profits  were  to  be  increased  at 
the  expense  of  our  farmers.  Or  it  may  be  that  much  of  the  tobacco 
property  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  large  investors,  whose  business 
it  is  to  bring  all  out  of  the  production  they  can;  and  while  their  profits 
must  certainly  be  large  at  the  Cuban  end,  their  dividends  would  be 
increased  if  they  could  reap  another  profit  at  this  end. 

Our  farmers  must  be  satisfied  with  one-half  the  profit  that  the  Cuban 
planters  are  making  under  present  conditions.  Taking  a  high  average 
price  for  tobaccos  in  our  State  for  the  last  five  years,  it  is  not  over  7 
cents  per  pound,  the  yield  averaging  1,600  pounds  per  acre.  In  pro- 
ducing about  one-half  the  number  of  pounds  per  acre  that  we  do,  they 
et  on  an  average  25  cents  per  pound,  or  nearly  twice  as  much  as  we 
o,  and  their  freight  to  New  York  is  scarcely  more  than  it  is  from 
Lancaster  County  to  New  York.  If  they  can  not  make  a  living  under 
these  conditions,  it  is  their  own  fault;  and  we  do  not  think  it  is  fair 
play  that  our  hard-working  and  frugal  farmers  should  be  virtually 
ruined  to  support  these  people  in  their  thrif  tlessness. 

The  foregoing  figures  given  on  Cuban  tobacco  I  have  no  means  of 
verifying  by  any  authentic  reports  at  hand,  but  have  them  from  per- 
sons who  have  visited  the  island  and  are  more  or  less  acquainted  with 
its  conditions. 

Our  leaf  dealers,  cigar  makers,  farmers,  and  laborers  believe  in  a 
tariff,  and  have  been  no  mean  contributors  to  its  support  in  whatever 
way  they  have  had  to  pay  enhanced  prices  in  their  daily  wants;  and 
they  fully  recognize  that  but  few  of  tneir  other  products  are  protected 
as  against  the  large  list  of  other  articles  that  are  highly  protected. 
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They  can  not  understand  why  they  are  to  suffer,  in  this  sentimental 
and  ruthless  attack  upon  their  products,  for  the  benefit  of  a  people 
who  have  been  so  selfish  as  to  have  laws  that  practically  prohibited  the 
importation  of  all  and  any  leaf  tobacco  (which  laws,  I  suppose,  are  still 
in  force),  and  who,  notwithstanding  such  prohibitive  enactments,  are 
manufacturing  a  sentiment  among  well-meaning  and  sympathetic  peo- 
ple that  will  lead  to  the  ruin  of  one  of  our  largest  and  most  prosperous 
industries. 

Tobacco  is  certainly  a  luxury,  and  on  the  ground  of  "  taxation  for 
revenue  only  "  it  should  consistently  pay  a  large  tax.  Had  we  sus- 
pected that  with  all  these  facts  before  the  public  anyone  would  be  bold 
enough  to  attack  the  tobacco  and  cigar  tariff,  we  would  have  aroused 
all  the  ramifications  of  the  business  and  presented  such  figures  of  this 
industry  as  to  astonish  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Trusting  in  the  fairness  and  patriotism  of  this  committee,  we  hope 
you  still  believe  in  the  old  saying  that  "charity  begins  at  home,"  and 
that  you  will  give  our  case  the  favorable  consideration  that  the  hurried 
facts  here  presented  entitle  us  to  receive. 


STATEMENT  OF  B.  EZEA  HEBB,  ESQ., 

President  Lancaster  Tobacco  Growers1  Society. 

Mr.  Herb.  Mr.  Chairman,  inasmuch  as  the  gentleman  from  Cuba 
presented  the  chairman  of  the  committee  with  a  Cuban  cigar,  I  would 
like  to  present  him  with  a  domestic  cigar.  This  cigar  is  made  out  of 
three  varieties  of  tobacco  grown  on  my  farm  ten  years  ago.  It  is  a 
purely  domestic  cigar  and  nothing  else. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you.  Where  is  your 
farm? 

Mr.  Herb.  In  Lancaster  County. 

As  president  of  the  Lancaster  Tobacco  Growers'  Society,  Mr.  Chair- 
man and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  heartily  indorse  the  resolution 
just  presented  by  the  Lancaster  Leaf  Association,  and  would  offer  this 
in  addition: 

Besotted,  That  the  tobacco  growers  of  Lancaster  County  and  its  surroundings  enter 
their  solemn  protest  against  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  tobacco  imported  from 
Cuba. 

In  defense  of  these  resolutions  we  offer  the  following  reasons: 
We  have  given  our  money  and  the  lives  and  health  of  our  sons  in 
driving  their  masters  and  tyrants  from  the  isle.  We  have  given  them 
our  means  and  shown  them  the  modus  operandi  of  forming  a  republic. 
They  have  elected  their  president  and  are  now  ready  to  prove  to  the 
world  that  they  are  fit  for  self-government.  Is  not  that  enough? 
They  complained  of  being  oppressed  with  taxes  that  were  pressing 
them  to  the  earth.  That  oppression  is  now  obliterated.  Tuey  still 
seem  to  be  dissatisfied.  They  now  ask  permission  to  dump^  their 
products  upon  us.  Should  you  grant  this,  will  they  be  satisfied, 
there  is  no  reason  to  think  they  will  be. 

Again,  why  should  we  make  any  exception  in  favor  of  this  country 
to  the  disadvantage  of  any  other?  This  reduction  that  is  asked  for,  if 
H  did  not  cripple  any  of  our  established  industries,  would  be  a  subject 
for  reciprocity  along  the  line  suggested  by  the  President  in  his 
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message  to  Congress;  but  it  does  interfere  with  them,  and  very 
seriously. 

Lancaster  County  has  had,  and  has  now,  an  established  industry  in 
tobacco  in  which  thousands  of  her  sons  are  engaged.  I  stand  here  as 
one  of  those  sons  in  defense  of  her  rights  and  privileges.  Our  county 
is  known  all  over  the  Union  as  the  greatest  agricultural  county  in  the 
Union;  and  one  of  her  greatest  industries  is  the  culture  of  tobacco. 
You  can  not  find  a  farm  that  has  not  expended  upon  it  from  $2,000  to 
$8,000  for  shedding  for  its  cure.  We  can  raise  but  one  crop  a  year. 
We  do  it,  and  we  live  by  it 

You  now  ask  permission  for  this  foreigner  to  come  here  with  the 
same  product,  produced  by  coolie  labor  in  the  Tropics,  in  competition 
with  us.  Are  these  the  sentiments  we  supported  when  we  rave  over 
12,000  majority  for  the  tariff  bill  founded  by  our  lamented  President 
and  revised  by  the  late  Mr.  Dingley,  of  Maine?  We  have  for  years 
voted  to  protect  iron  and  wool,  oi  which  we  produce  but  little,  because 
we  considered  it  right. 

When,  on  a  former  occasion,  we  asked  you  to  place  a  higher  duty 
on  Sumatra  leaf  you  gave  us  a  medium  duty,  and  we  were  satisfied. 
Now,  however,  you  ask  us  to  support  you  in  letting  in  this  new  for- 
eigner, with  his  products,  and  we  meet  you  at  the  threshold  and  enter 
our  solemn  protest  against  it. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  You  seem  to  go  on  the  theory  that  the  matter  is 
already  decided,  and  you  are  here  raising  a  fuss  about  it. 

Mr.  Herb.  Well,  we  are  afraid  it  is  [laughter],  although  we  hope 
not. 

During  the  civil  war  the  chairman  of  this  committee  was  our  hon- 
ored Representative,  who  not  only  honored  us,  but  the  State  and  the 
whole  Union — the  lamented  Thaddeus  Stevens.  He  taught  us  the 
principles  of  protection,  and  we  honored  the  sentiments  ana  the  man. 
As  1  said  before,  we  received  very  little  benefit,  but  the  country  at 
large  did,  and  we  were  satisfied.  Finally  we  took  up  the  tobacco 
industry,  and  we,  too,  in  the  course  of  time  needed  protection.  Dur- 
ing the  lifetime  of  Mr.  Stevens  we  asked  for  little;  but  if  he  were 
alive  at  this  moment  and  were  here,  as  I  am,  in  defense  of  these  reso- 
lutions, imagine,  if  you  can,  the  contempt  he  would  show  toward  the 
author  of  these  free-trade  resolutions.  His  very  looks  would  have 
prostrated  him.  Would  to  God  he  were  here  now!  We  would  ask 
no  worthier  defender,  nor  would  we  need  any. 

Again,  is  this  not  a  Republican  Congress?  Have  not  these  Repub- 
lican members  been  elected  on  the  avowed  principles  of  the  Dingley 
tariff  bill?  Are  not  these  men  true  to  the  platforms  upon  which  tney 
have  been  elected?  Why,  then,  should  we  fear?  If  the  majority  in 
Congress  were  believers  in  the  principles  adopted  by  the  authors  of  the 
Wilson  bill,  there  would  be  some  cause  to  mourn.  But  as  they  are 
not,  the  growers  of  tobacco,  numbered  by  the  hundred  thousand,  scat- 
tered all  over  this  great  Union,  have  not  given  up  hope,  but  they  will 
turn  their  eyes  toward  this  Congress,  and  exclaim,  almost  in  the  words 
of  the  lamented  Garfield,  "  God  reigns,  and  the  Republican  party,  with 
its  protective  plank,  still  lives." 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  You  do  not  indorse  what  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  War  say,  then,  do  you? 

Mr.  Herr.  I  do,  heartily.  President  Roosevelt  says  in  his  message 
that  he  is  in  favor  of  reciprocity  if  it  does  not  conflict  with  anything 
at  home;  and  so  am  I.     [Laughter  and  applause.] 
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Mr.  Young.  We  will  now  ask  permission  to  file  briefs  from  Mr. 
Reeder,  chairman  of  the  Dayton  organization  (see  Appendix,  page  554), 
and  also  from  Mr.  Friedman,  secretary  of  the  Chicago,  111.,  organiza- 
tion (see  Appendix,  page  557),  both  leaf  tobacco  boards  of  trade. 

The  Chairman.  Toe  re  is  no  objection  to  that. 

Mr.  Young.  With  that  we  have  finished.  We  desire  to  thank  you 
foryour  attention,  gentlemen. 

(The  committee  thereupon  adjourned  until  to-morrow,  Wednesday, 
January  22,  1902,  at  10  or  clock  a.  m.) 


AGAINST  RECIPROCITY-BEET-SUGAR  INTERESTS. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Wednesday,  Januaiy  22,  1902. 

The  committee  this  day  met  at  10  a.  m.,  pursuant  to  adjournment, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne  in  the  chair. 

ADDITIONAL  STATEMENT  OF  MB.  PLAC& 

( Favori  ng  reciprocity. ) 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Louis  V.  Plac6  wants  to  be  heard  for  five  min- 
utes this  morning. 

Mr.  Plac£.  Air.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  want  only  your  per- 
mission to  read  a  cablegram  I  received  from  Matanzas  yesterday. 

[Cablegram.] 

Matanzas. 
Louis  PlacA, 

Cuban  Delegate,  WasJiington,  D.  C: 

Crisis  more  serious  every  day,  calling  for  immediate  remedy.  Most  energetic 
endeavors  necessary  to  save  country  imminent  disaster.  Anything  preferable  to 
such  calamity. 

Bra, 
President  Matanzas  Board  of  Merchants. 

I  am  not  here  as  a  sugar  nor  as  a  tobacco  planter,  but  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  Cuba  asking  for  the  establishment  of  conditions  that  once 
fully  known  will  be  as  dear  and  as  jealously  advanced  by  the  commer- 
cial interest  of  the  United  States  as  by  all  the  interest  of  Cuba. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  I  stated  to  this  honorable  committee  when  I 
last  had  the  privilege  of  being  before  you  may  have  been  misappre- 
hended— misunderstood. 

The  question  of  reciprocal  relations  between  the  United  States  and 
Cuba  is  one  which  will  come,  in  my  humble  judgment,  by  the  inevitable 
process  of  nature. 

In  discussing  it  here  I  argued  that  free  trade  should  exist  between 
us;  that  every  commercial  barrier  should  be  taken  down  between  us. 
This  is  the  position  of  Cuba  in  her  earnest  wish  that  the  United  States 
should  command  her  markets  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  countries, 
and  be  received  in  the  markets  of  this  country  on  like  conditions.  But, 
Mr.  Chairman,  while  this  sentiment  reflected  the  wish  and  judgment 
of  the  Cuban  people  toward  you,  we  defer  the  whole  question  to  your 
wish  and  your  judgment. 

We  want  what  you  will  grant,  asking  no  more  advantage — not  as 
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much  as  we  are  able  under  the  process  of  development,  with  your 
cooperation,  to  concede  to  your  producers  and  your  markets;  and  so 
without  suggestion  as  to  limitation,  we  leave  to  you  and  your  states- 
manship the  relations  which  shall  prevail  between  ourselves. 

The  sovereignty  is  yours,  over  ooth  alike,  and  your  determination  of 
this  matter  will  be  accepted  by  us  as  fully  [freely]  as  it  is  by  the 
American  people  themselves. 

The  Chairman.  Now  we  will  hear  the  beet-sugar  people.  I  will 
say  the  committee  has  given  this  day  to  the  interest  of  beet  sugar,  and 
1  do  not  see  how  they  can  give  any  other  time  at  a  very  early  date 
if  other  gentlemen  want  to  be  heard  on  that  subject,  as  things  look 
to-day;  sol  would  suggest  they  divide  up  the  time  among  themselves, 
reminding  them  that  what  the  committee  desires  most  is  facts,  not 
arguments  on  protection,  but  facts. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  HENRY  T.  OXBTABD, 

Sugar  manufacturer  and  president  American  Beet  Sugar  Association. 

The  Chairman.  Give  the  reporter  your  name  and  business. 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Henry  T.  Oxnard,  of  Oxnard,  Cal.,  a  sugar  manu- 
facturer. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee  :  The  beet- 
sugar  producers  of  the  United  States,  representing  an  industry  of  vast 
importance,  feel  that  they  are  secure  in  appealing  to  you  for  the  pro- 
tection of  an  industry  that  has  been  brought  into  existence  by  the 
legislation  of  Congress,  inviting  capital  to  invest  in  an  enterprise  the 
value  of  which  to  the  Republic  can  not  be  overestimated. 

Under  the  American  system  of  protection  many  industries  have 
come  into  existence,  but  none  that  have  in  them  more  of  promise  and 
hope  for  the  future  than  the  production  of  sugar  consumed  by  this 
country. 

We  have  confidence  in  the  maintenance  of  the  policy  and  in  the 
potential  efficacy  of  the  principle  of  protection  of  that  which  can  be 
produced  in  this  country.  We  do  not  fear  any  departure  from  that 
principle  when  all  the  facts  that  relate  to  the  sugar  industry  are  under- 
stood. One  hundred  and  thirty  millions  of  capital  are  now  invested 
beyond  recall  in  the  production  of  domestic  sugar,  and  this  investment 
has  been  on  the  faith  of  repeated  pledges  and  promises  made  by  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  Government  and  sustained  by  the  judiciary. 

Our  appeal  to  you  is  not  only  that  you  may  safeguard  the  $130,000,000 
already  invested,  but  that  capital  may  have  the  incentive  to  erect,  instead 
of  the  40  beet-su^ar  factories  now  in  existence,  the  400  that  will  be 
required,  with  an  investment  of  about  $300,000,000  needed  to  produce 
the  1,500,000  tons  of  sugar  required  for  the  purposes  of  the  United 
States,  in  addition  to  what  we  already  produce. 

So  far  as  the  dominant  political  party  is  concerned,  it  can  not  afford 
and  it  certainly  has  no  inclination  to  depart  from  the  sound  financial 
policy  that  when  faithfully  pursued  has  led  to  prosperity,  and  will 
escape  that  adverse  principle  that  when  enforced  has  brought  ruin 
and  disaster  in  its  tram. 

We  can  safely  plant  ourselves  on  the  proposition  advanced  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  at  Minneapolis  on  September  2,  1901: 

We  must  continue  the  policy  that  has  been  so  brilliantly  successful  in  the  past 
and  so  shape  our  economic  system  as  to  give  every  advantage  to  the  skill,  energy, 
and  intelligence  of  our  farmers,  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  wage-earners. 
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The  lamented  Chief  Executive  made  no  departure  from  this  admi- 
rable statement  in  the  last  speech  of  his  life,  made  at  Buffalo. 

President  McKinley  never  ceased  to  be  a  protectionist.  He  never 
for  a  moment  wavered  in  his  determination  to  safeguard  every  industry 
that  could  be  established,  so  that  the  United  States  might  produce 
everything  of  which  it  was  capable.  He  said  in  that  last  appeal  to  his 
countrymen: 

By  sensible  trade  arrangements,  which  will  not  interrupt  our  home  production  we 
shall  extend  the  outlays  for  our  increasing  surplus.  We  should  take  from  our  cus- 
tomers such  of  their  products  as  we  can  use  without  harm  to  our  own  industries  and 
labor. 

There  is  in  this  language  nothing  that  can  be  distorted  to  mean  that 
he  would  strike  a  blow  at  any  industry,  particularly  at  one  in  which 
so  much  capital  and  labor  had  already  been  embarked  and  which  had 
come  to  exist  on  the  invitation  and  solicitation  of  the  Government 
itself. 

The  strides  made  by  the  industry  in  the  last  ten  years  almost  surpass 
belief.  From  producing  practically  no  sugar  from  beets,  we  are  now 
marketing  sugar  from  factories  in  eleven  States,  forty  in  number,  of 
which  thirteen  are  in  the  State  of  Michigan,  eight  in  California,  three 
in  Nebraska,  three  in  Colorado,  three  in  Utah,  and  the  rest  scattered 
throughout  the  States  of  Oregon,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  New  York, 
Ohio,  and  Washington.    These  factories  for  making  sugar  during  the 

f  resent  season  have  produced  upward  of  150,000  tons  of  refined  sugar, 
t  is  a  safe  estimate  to  say  that  they  have  paid  out  to  the  farmers 
who  produced  the  beets  something  like  $7,000,000.  The  maintenance 
of  these  factories  means  the  employment  of  labor  to  a  very  large 
extent,  and  an  immense  expenditure  in  structural  iron  and  steel,  build- 
ing material,  coal,  oil,  coke,  limestone,  bagging,  transportation,  and, 
in  fact,  these  factories  seem  to  touch  every  branch  of  labor  and  industry. 

Stripped  of  sentimentality  and  all  extraneous  considerations,  and 
reducing  the  Cuban  demand  for  free  or  freer  sugar  to  its  simplest 
equation,  it  is  this:  Shall  the  United  States,  through  its  agriculturists, 
produce  its  raw  sugar  and  in  its  factories,  scattered  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific,  refine  its  product,  or  shall  it  permit  foreign  lands  to 
export  to  it  the  raw  material  and  content  itself  simply  with  its  refining? 
That  is  what  I  fear  would  eventually  come  to  pass  if  you  interfere  in 
any  way  at  the  present  time  with  the  existing  protection  of  home 
sugar.  Capital  is  timid  to  a  degree,  and  should  Congress  decide  that 
Cuban  sugar  must  be  helped  at  the  expense  of  American  beet  sugar, 
then  it  will  at  first  hesitate  and  eventually  turn  its  back  upon  the 
future  further  development  of  beet  sugar  and  throw  its  full  force  into 
the  tropical  island  which  we  have  unduly  favored  and  stimulated. 

Cuba  has  had  over  a  hundred  years  to  develop  and  protect  her  great 
industry,  and  this  in  itself  is  an  incalculable  advantage.  Sugar  pro- 
tection in  Cuba  to-day  is  firmly  established  and  the  chief  industry  of 
the  island.  Even  our  enemies  must  admit  that  beet  sugar  is  at  the 
very  inception  of  its  development  in  the  United  States. 

In  1890,  when  I  appeared  for  the  first  time  before  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  as  the  sole  representative  of  the  beet-sugar  indus- 
try in  the  United  States,  I  do  not  think  that  more  than  2  per  cent  of 
the  members  of  Congress  believed  that  beet  sugar  could  be  produced 
on  a  commercial  basis  in  the  United  States.  To-day  the  proposition  is 
reversed,  and  it  is  perfectly  safe  to  say  that  by  practical  tests  the  Ameri- 
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can  people  as  a  whole  are  convinced  that  given  a  fair  time,  say  ten 
years,  without  any  change  in  the  present  policy  of  protection  toward 
the  industry,  we  will  keep  at  home  the  vast  amount  which  we  have 
been  sending  for  the  last  nundred  years  to  foreign  nations  for  an  arti- 
cle of  daily  consumption. 

The  present  condition  of  the  beet-sugar  industry  to-day  would  seem 
to  warrant  the  fact  that  it  is  on  a  sound  basis,  as  we  have  developed  it 
within  the  last  ten  years  under  most  adverse  conditions. 

The  first  experimental  factories  had  hardly  been  erected  before  a 
bounty  was  given,  and  while  this  bounty  only  lasted  three  years,  it 
showed  that  the  industry  could  not  be  developed  on  that  basis,  capital 
being  afraid  to  embark  in  the  business  under  those  conditions.  The 
Wilson  bill  was  substituted  for  the  bounty,  and  that  failed  to  give  ade- 
quate protection  or  sufficient  inducement,  and  from  the  time  of  the 
passage  of  the  bounty  law  in  1801  up  to  the  passage  of  the  Dingley 
Dill  in  1897, 1  do  not  think  a  single  new  beet-sugar  factory  was  put 
in  operation  in  the  United  States;  but  following  the  present  tariff  law, 
which  was  the  result  of  most  careful  thought  and  consideration  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Dingley  and  his  associates  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, the  industry  has  developed  remarkably,  and  is  now  in  a  fair 
way,  if  let  alone  for  the  next  ten  years,  to  actually  supply  the  million 
and  a  half  tons  which  we  lack  to-day,  and  for  which  we  send  our  money 
annually  to  foreign  countries. 

No  one  better  than  the  American  sugar  trust  realizes  the  possibilities 
of  the  production  of  beet  sugar  in  this  country,  and  they  are  to-day  by 
the  most  desperate  and  questionable  means  using  all  their  resources, 
regardless  of  the  facts  and  decency,  in  trying  to  throttle  in  its  infancy 
their  only  real  competitor.  Should  they  be  successful  in  their  efforts, 
the  American  people  in  the  future  will  have  to  pay  them  tribute  on 
every  pound  oi  sugar  they  consume. 

Tfie  real  question  at  issue,  as  I  have  said  before,  is  this:  Are  we  going 
to  develop  sugar  at  home  through  beet  factories  scattered  over  twenty 
States  of  the  Union,  or  are  we  going  to  develop  raw  sugar  in  Cuba  and 
hand  it  over  to  the  sugar  trust  to  refine  and  distribute  at  as  large  a 
profit  as  thev  can  exact  for  themselves  from  the  American  people  f  It 
is,  to  use  a  slang  expression,  "up  to  Congress."  Stand  firmly  oy  beet 
sugar  for  ten  years  and  you  will  nave  firmly  established  an  industry  of 
incalculable  benefit  not  only  to  American  agriculture,  but  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States  at  large. 

It  means  the  disbursement  of  something  like  three  hundred  million 
dollars  in  some  four  or  five  hundred  factories,  and  an  annual  expendi 
ture  of  something  like  one  hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars,  one  hun- 
dred million  of  which  would  go  for  beets  to  the  farmers  of  the  United 
States  and  fifty  million  for  supplies  and  labor  in  the  factories.  This 
would  allow  for  some  expansion  of  the  home  cane-sugar  industry  and 
still  allow  Cuba  to  sell  us  the  larger  part  of  her  crop;  and  looking  still 
further  to  the  future,  should  Cuba  some  day  in  the  distant  future 
become  annexed  as  part  of  this  Union,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  bold  as 
the  statement  may  appear  to  be,  that  we  would  at  that  time  be  able  to 
hold  our  own.  Arguing  from  the  principle  that  it  would  cost  Cuba 
annexed  much  more  to  produce  her  sugar,  and  pointing  to  the  case  of 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  as  proof  of  this;  and  on  the  other  side  from  the 

§eneral  principle  that  once  an  industry  firmly  established  in  the  United 
tates  under  American  genius  and  American  invention ,  the  tendency 
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of  prices  will  undoubtedly  be  downward,  and  pointing  to  American  steel 
rails  as  proof  of  this,  I  think  without  any  ^reat  stretch  of  the  imagi- 
nation we  can  safely  say  that  the  beet-sugar  industry  established 
throughout  the  United  States  will,  when  thoroughly  established,  be 
able  to  hold  its  own  with  our  tropical  possessions.  Were  I  not  firmly 
convinced  in  my  own  mind  of  this  fact,  no  self-interest  could  bring  me 
here  to  urge  upon  you  to  foster  the  American  beet-sugar  industry.  We 
arp  lalioring  under  serious  disadvantages  now. 

Last  fall  we  had  a  sample  of  the  methods  employed  by  the  sugar 
tru.4.  At  the  time  when  beet  sugar  commenced  to  be  produced  in 
the  Missouri  River  territory  they  dropped  the  price  of  sugar  more 
than  a  cent  in  a  single  day,  making  it  a  special  price,  and  refusing  to 
sell  except  in  limited  quantities.  Their  only  object  in  doing  this  was  to 
make  the  beet-sugar  factories  soil  their  sugar  at  a  price  way  below  the 
cost  of  production  and  to  intimidate  capital  from  further  investment. 
In  other  words,  to  crush  competition  by  lowering  the  price  in  one  section 
of  the  country  and  keeping  up  the  prices  elsewhere.  The  price  they 
made  in  the  Missouri  River  territory  was  considerably  lower  for 
refined  sugar  than  they  were  paying  for  their  raws  on  the  Atlantic 
coast,  leaving  them  no  margin  for  freight  or  refining,  to  say  nothing 
of  any  profit;  but  they  could  afford  to  do  this.  As  the  territory  com- 
prised only  10  per  cent  of  their  sales,  they  were  enabled  to  lose  there 
and  more  than  make  it  up  in  the  other  90  per  cent  of  their  territory. 

This  scheme  on  their  part  was  not  entirely  successful,  as  the  beet- 
sugar  factories  refused  to  sell  their  sugars  below  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion, and  to-day  are  storing  the  bulk  ot  their  sugars,  waitinguntil  the 
trust  will  allow  the  market  to  resume  tis  natural  condition.  The  sugar 
trust  always  depresses  the  market  of  raw  sugar  whenever  the  Louis- 
iana sugars  come  into  the  market,  and  at  various  times  in  the  year 
they  use  their  enormous  capital  and  power  to  depress  the  raw  markets 
of  Cuba. 

It  seems  right  here  pertinent  to  call  attention  to  this  fact.  Why 
can  not  the  CSiban  sugar  planters  store  their  sugars  until  the  markets 
of  the  world  adjust  themselves?  Our  beet  factories  are  to-day  storing 
the  larger  part  of  their  output  and  requiring  that  much  extra  capital 
to  carry  on  the  business.  We  are  suffering  from  low  prices  just  as 
much  as  the  Cubans,  and  the  profits  as  a  whole  are  no  greater  in  the 
United  States  to-day  than  in  Cuba. 

I  have  heard  the  testimony  from  Mr.  Atkins  in  which  he  stated  that 
he  had  been  working  up  to  the  present  time  and  made  a  satisfactory 
profit  on  his  investment  in  the  past  in  Cuba.  The  American  Beet 
Sugar  Company,  of  which  I  am  president,  has  only  earned  and  paid  6 
per  cent  on  the  actual  capital  invested.  I  would  like  to  know  from 
actual  statements  from  his  books  what  the  profits  have  been  on  Mr. 
Atkins's  plantation.  It  seems  to  me  that  when  the  Cuban  planters 
come  up  nere  and  ask  for  concessions  and  generosity  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States,  making  claim  that  their  business  can  not  be  carried 
on  at  a  profit,  that  they  should  be  obliged  to  furnish  the  real  figures 
of  what  their  actual  cost  of  production  is,  and  give  statements  snow- 
ingwhat  their  profits  have  been  in  the  past,  taken  from  their  books. 

The  American  beet-sugar  factories  are  not  only  ready,  but  most 
anxious  to  have  Congress  appoint  some  suitable  person  or  persons  to 
investigate  the  actual  cost  or  production,  and  substantiate  the  claims 
which  we  are  making  as  to  cost  of  production  and  profits,  and  request 
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that  the  same  thing  be  done  regarding  Cuba,  before  any  action  is  taken, 
to  determine  the  necessity  of  granting  aid. 

From  all  the  facts  and  figures  which  I  have  been  able  to  obtain,  lam 
firmly  convinced  that  sugar  can  and  will  be  produced  in  Cuba  at  an 
average  cost  of  1£  cents  a  pound,  in  some  instances  as  low  as  1  cent; 
but  my  belief  is  that  the  average  of  the  island  will  be  nearly  1£  cents. 

I  would  like  to  quote  here  from  an  unprejudiced  witness.  The  fol- 
lowing article  appears,  written  by  the  editor  and  proprietor  of  the 
leading  sugar  statistical  paper  of  France.  I  will  read  what  he  says. 
Georges  Dureau,  in  the  Journal  de  Fabricants  de  Sucre,  of  December 
18,  1901,  says: 

We  figure  that  with  properly  constructed  plants  and  intelligent  technical  control 
Cuba  can  produce  sugar  at  1J  cents  per  pound.  At  present  market  prices  for  sugar, 
viz,  2  cents  per  pound  (which,  by  tne  way,  is  a  ruinous  price  for  the  large  majority 
of  European  sugar  producers),  the  Cuban  planter  would  make  a  profit  on  this  basis 
of  8  francs,  per  bag  of  sugar  (three-fourtns  cent  per  pound).  Neither  the  North 
American  beet-sugar  industry  nor  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry  could  possibly  stand 
up  against  such  competition.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  a  reciprocity  treaty 
with  Cuba  would  surely  result  fatally  for  the  United  States.  Mr.  Roosevelt,  in  his 
message,  favors  reciprocity  treaties  in  all  euch  cases  where  there  is  no  danger  to  be 
feared  from  competition  which  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  economic  interests  of  the 
United  States. 

In  view  of  the  above  will  it  be  possible  to  secure  a  majority  vote  to  carry  a  measure 
which  would  result,  as  we  have  just  shown,  in  destroying  the  sugar-cane  and  sugar- 
beet  industries  in  the  United  States? 

Notwithstanding  the  uncertainty  which  prevails  on  this  question,  sugar  making  is 
still  forging  ahead  in  the  island,  and  it  is  stated  that  Cuba  has  in  the  fields  this  year, 
1901,  enough  cane  to  produce  900,000  tons  of  sugar,  but  will  probably  not  harvest 
over  840, 000  tons;  this  is  as  against  638,000  tons  last  year,  which  represents  an  increase 
of  30  to  36  per  cent.  If  Cuban  sugar  is  to  enjoy  a  reduction  in  the  tariff  in  the 
United  States  it  should  not  be  difficult  to  picture  the  enormous  impetus  the  Cuban 
industry  would  take  on.  Ought  not  the  contemplation  of  these  facts  impress  upon 
the  sugar  manufacturers  of  Europe  the  immediate  necessity  of  studying  at  once  the 
question  of  how  and  where  to  market  their  product  in  the  future? 

This  is  from  an  independent  source;  from  an  unprejudiced  witness; 
from  a  writer  fully  competent  to  speak  on  the  subject.  It  ought  to 
carry  great  weight. 

This  writer  ascertains  that  it  costs  only  1±  cents  a  pound,  under 
proper  management,  to  make  sugar  in  Cuba,  which  would  give  the 
planters  there  three-fourths  of  a  cent  a  pound  profit,  even  with  sugar 
worth  only  2  cents  f .  o.  b.  Cuba. 

I  wish  also  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  Cuba  to-day  has  from  one- 
fourth  to  one-third  cent  a  pound  advantage  in  our  markets  as  against 
all  other  foreign  sugar  from  nations  paying  an  export  bounty,  and 
they  nearly  all  do.  We  countervail  those  bounties  and  that  gives 
Cuba  our  market  as  against  foreign  sugars,  so  far  as  Cuba  is  able  to 
supply  our  demand.  Besides  this,  cane  sugar  in  Cuba  can  be  produced 
considerably  cheaper  than  European  beet  sugar;  in  fact  Cufca  to-day 
can  produce  sugar  cheaper  than  any  nation  or  colony*  on  the  face  of  the 
globe. 

The  statement  was  made  last  week  by  those  who  favored  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  duty  on  Cuban  sugar  that  the  cost  of  labor  in  Cuba  was 
twice  as  great  as  that  of  Porto  Rico  and  four  times  as  great  as  that  of 
Java,  and  that  labor  was  extremely  scarce  throughout  the  entire  island. 
The  inference  drawn  is  that  anybody  wishing  to  work  could  secure 
employment  at  highly  remunerative  wages,  and  it  is  evidence  here  that 
labor  was  all  employed.  Under  these  conditions  we  fail  to  see  the 
great  distress  which  has  been  pictured  as  existing  in  that  island.    The 
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argument  was  freely  used  that  Cuba  could  not  rapidly  develop  her 
^Qga^  industry  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  labor  there.  Granting 
this  to  be  the  case,  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  if  we  should  at 
tie  present  time  by  some  favored  legislation  stimulate  the  advantages 
of  producing  sugar  in  Cuba,  would  it  not  be  natural  that  they  should 
employ  the  same  methods  which  the  Hawaiian  Islands  have  in  the  past 
ana  which  they  would  like  to  renew  in  the  future,  namely,  the  impor- 
tation of  countless  numbers  of  Chinese  coolie  laborers? 

There  is  nothing  in  their  constitution  that  I  know  of  which  would 
restrict  them  from  bringing  in  cargo  after  cargo  of  this  semislave 
labor,  and  if,  as  I  said  before,  the  United  States  by  her  legislative 
action  stimulates  the  advantages  of  developing  the  sugar  industry  in 
Cuba,  will  she  not  at  the  same  time  greatly  stimulate  the  importation 
of  cooly  labor,  so  that  in  the  future  should  Cuba  apply  for  annexation, 
would  we  not  be  confronted  with  a  population  of  Chinese,  Japanese, 
and  what  not,  equal  to  if  not  exceeding  all  other  residents  of  that 
island*  This  is  exactly  what  the  Hawaiian  islanders  asked  to  be  per- 
mitted to  do  within  the  last  few  months,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
Cuba  will  not  hesitate  to  act  on  those  lines  in  the  future,  as  she  has  in 
the  past,  resorting  to  these  tactics  as  soon  as  she  becomes  an  independent 
nation. 

If  for  raw  sugar  we  should  substitute  wheat  and  instead  of  refined 
sugar  substitute  flour,  the  problem  would  be  easy  of  solution,  and  the 
man  would  be  considered  an  enemy  of  his  country  who  would  propose 
that  other  lands  should  grow  the  wheat  needed  for  our  use  and  this 
country  content  itself  with  the  milling  of  the  raw  material. 

The  two  propositions  are  identical  in  principle,  for  the  United  States 
has  passed  the  experimental  stage  in  the  production  of  sugar  and  has 
demonstrated  that  it  can  readily  produce  every  pound  of  the  2,250,000 
tons  that  it  now  annually  consumes. 

The  cost  of  producing  beet  sugar  in  the  existing  factories  in  the 
United  States  to-day  varies  tremendously,  and  the  only  wav  to  arrive 
at  any  satisfactory  conclusion  is  to  take  the  averages.  If  this  is  done, 
we  find  that  Michigan  has  produced  sugar  at  about  4  cents.  Taking 
the  average  of  all  the  factories  with  which  I  have  been  connected  in 
the  past  ten  years,  we  will  find  that  the  cost  is  just  about  4  cents,  vary- 
ing all  the  way  from  3£  to  nearly  6  cents  in  the  different  factories  dur- 
ing different  years. 

wr.  Sw anson.  That  is  the  turned-out  product. 

Mr.  Oxnard.  That  is  finished  granulated  sugar,  ready  for  the  con- 
sumer. 

Our  company  has  two  factories  in  California,  two  in  Nebraska,  and 
one  in  Colorado,  and  this  ought  to  give  a  very  fair  average.  We  see 
individual  factories  varying  from  one  year  to  another  in  a  remarkable 
way,  this  variation  being  due  to  the  quality  of  the  material,  the  quan- 
tity worked,  and  the  fluctuating  cost  of  labor  and  materials  in  different 
jears.  You  must  not  forget  that  this  is  a  new  industry  and  has  not 
<ome  down  to  its  bearings,  but  when  sugar  has  been  produced  for 
about  3  cents  it  is  safe  to  say  that  some  day  the  average  of  the  United 
States  will  not  only  be  brought  to  this,  but  probably  under  it.  But,  as 
1  said  before,  the  average  cost  of  producing  granulated  beet  sugar  in 
the  United  States  to-day,  from  all  the  facts  and  figures  which  I  have 
heen  able  to  obtain,  will  bring  that  cost  somewhere  between  4  and  4£ 
cents  without  any  interest  on  the  capital  invested,  but  including  from 
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5  to  7  per  cent  for  depreciation  of  plants,  which  is  a  very  moderate 
reduction,  and  probably  below  the  actual  figures  which  ought  to  be 
applied. 

Mr.  Steele.  Mr.  Oxnard,  right  there 

Mr.  McClellan.  Let  him  finish  his  statement;  it  is  very  interesting. 

Mr.  Steele.  I  would  like  to  know  how  it  is  it  costs  only  H  cents  in 
Cuba  and  4  cents  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  will  explain  that  by  and  by,  if  you  will  let  me,  when 
I  come  to  be  cross-questioned.  If  it  is  agreeable,  I  would  like  to  go 
through  as  much  as  I  can  of  the  argument  before  being  questioned. 
This  average  is  made  up  of  the  cost  of  production  in  all  the  factories 
estimating  all  the  factories  of  the  United  States,  which  includes  a  range 
of  from  about  3  to  6  cents. 

I  will  quote  one  particular  instance  to  give  an  idea  of  the  variation. 
In  1898  our  factory  at  Norfolk,  Nebr.,  worked  under  very  favorable 
conditions  as  to  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  raw  material,  produc- 
ing sugar  at  3i  cents  a  pound.  This  same  factory  this  year  pro- 
duced sugar  at  4.29  cents  per  pound.  This  increased  cost  of  produc- 
tion was  due  to  three  distinct  facts:  First,  the  material  worked  this 
year  owing  to  the  drought  in  Nebraska  which  hurt  the  corn  crop 
so  badly  had  its  effect  on  the  beet,  and  the  quality  of  the  material 
worked  in  the  factory  was  not  nearly  as  good  as  that  worked  in  1898. 
The  second  fact  is  that  this  year  we  paid  an  increase  of  about  25  per 
cent  to  our  ordinary  labor,  and  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  skilled  and 
technical  labor  due  to  the  rapid  development  of  the  beet-sugar  indus- 
try, the  supply  of  this  kind  of  labor  was  so  far  short  of  the  demand 
that  we  had  to  increase  the  cost  of  skilled  labor  from  40  to  50  per  cent 
of  what  it  was  in  1898,  and  in  some  instances  much  higher.  This  is 
one  of  the  questions,  as  I  have  said  before,  which  is  bound  to  regulate 
itself  as  soon  as  the  industry  becomes  firmly  established.  All  these 
factors  are  incident  to  the  development  of  a  new  industry.  The  third 
factor  is  that  this  year,  notwithstanding  the  poor  quality  of  the  mate- 
rial— I  mean  the  beets — it  cost  us  at  least  25  per  cent  more  for  our 
beets  delivered  at  the  factory  than  it  did  in  1898. 

The  sugar  trust,  through  those  connected  with  it,  has  had  printed 
and  scattered  broadcast  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  a  circular  issued 
by  our  bankers  in  1899  and  signed  by  Mr.  Cutting  and  myself.  The 
figures  as  stated  in  that  circular  are  absolutely  correct,  and  in  the 
utmost  good  faith  I  can  not  see  how  I  could  have  changed  them  with 
the  lights  before  me  at  that  time.  They  were  based  on  certain  fact> 
and  assumptions  which  were  not  realized  in  practice  in  the  year  or  two 
succeeding,  owing  to  various  causes  which  would  require  too  much  time 
to  enumerate  in  detail.  Droughts  in  California,  and  in  consequence 
not  being  able  to  get  full  runs,  increased  the  delivered  price  of  the 
raw  sugar  from  25  to  30  per  cent;  increased  cost  of  production  owing 
to  an  increase  of  about  25  per  cent  in  ordinary  labor  and  all  the  way 
from  40  to  100  per  cent  for  skilled  labor  were  the  causes  of  the  increased 
cost  of  production.  Then,  again,  who  could  have  foreseen  that  under 
free  trade,  taking  the  average  of  the  years  1891,  1892,  and  1893,  the 
selling  price  of  granulated  sugar  in  the  United  States  would  be  (over 
4  cents)  within  a  quarter  of  a  cent  of  the  actual  selling  price  of  granu 
lated  sugar  to-day,  with  the  Dingley  rates  of  protection  added. 

In  other  words,  sugar  that  was  selling  for  about  4i  cents  in  those 
years  under  free  trade  is  selling  for  the  same  price  to-day,  and  if  we 
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kd  free  trade  in  sugars  to-day  the  selling  price  of  granulated  sugar 
would  be  less  than  2£  cents  a  pound.  This  is  a  condition  which  at  that 
time  appeared  impossible,  and  yet  it  has  come  to  pass.  Overproduc- 
tion in  the  world  is  undoubtedly  responsible  for  the  present  crisis  in 
agar.  Sugar  is  being  sold  to-day  throughout  the  world  below  the 
cost  of  production.  We  know  that  this  can  not  be  permanent  and 
that  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  it  must  adjust  itself,  but  in  the 
meantime  we  are  all  suffering — Cubans,  Americans,  Europeans — 
everybody  interested  in  the  sugar  industry,  and  I  claim  right  here 
tod  now  that  it  is  unfair  to  legislate  in  a  permanent  way  for  a  condi- 
tion that  can  not  be  anything  else  than  temporary,  and  I  do  not  think 
that  President  Roosevelt,  had  he  had  all  these  facta  before  him,  would 
have  made  the  recommendations  which  he  did  in  his  annual  message 
regarding  Cuba. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  more  important  question  is  the  home  problem. 
What  shall  we  do  more,  if  anything,  but  above  all,  what  should  we 
refrain  from  doing,  to  advance  this  great  and  promising  industry  to 
ftap  a  complete  success? 

The  Cuban  proposition,  coming  not  from  one  of  our  own  colonies 
hot  from  a  foreign  country,  is  one  of  the  most  vicious  that  could  have 
been  conceived  at  this  particular  time.  This  is  a  critical  time  to  strike 
«t  this  industry.  You  would  paralyze  its  development  and  probably 
ruin  it  for  all  time,  because  those  who  now  stand  ready  to  invest 
▼ould  cease  to  have  confidence  in  public  men  and  existing  legislation. 
Your  committee  is  substantially  asked  to  repeal,  violate,  or  evade  a 
principle  and  existing  law. 

I  say  this  because  1  find  in  section  4  of  the  Dingley  law  certain  pro- 
visions inimical  to  this  Cuban  scheme.  In  fact,  unless  Congress  in 
both  branches  repeals  those  provisions,  the  Cul>an  free-trade  scheme 
oust  fail.  I  refer  to  the  legislative  "reciprocity"  clause.  It  pro- 
rides  that  such  treaties  must  oe  made  within  two  years;  it  must  be  a 
completed  transaction  within  that  time,  and  even  then  was  not  to  extend 
beyond  five  years.  The  reductions  were  not  to  exceed  20  per  cent; 
power  was  given  to  transfer  dutiable  articles  to  the  "free"  list,  but 
JK>  product  of  a  foreign  country  grown  in  the  United  States,  and  there- 
fore competing,  was  to  be  placed  on  the  "free"  list. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  knowT  why  the  home  sugar  industry 
'Aould  be  singled  out  as  a  subject  for  tariff  reduction  at  this  time.  It 
seems  to  me,  apart  from  every  other  consideration,  a  most  unusual 
procedure — one  that  does  not  appeal  to  my  sense  of  fairness.  After 
most  careful  consideration  of  trie  whole  tariff  question  in  the  year 
1S^7,  having  called  for  papers  and  facts  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
jou  put  in  force  the  present  tariff  act  as  being  just  and  equitable  to 
*H  interests  in  this  country.  What  has  happened  since  that  time  to 
<*use  you  to  change  your  mind  and  policy  ?  If  the  whole  tariff  ques- 
tion were  to  be  taken  up  and  treated  on  an  equal  basis,  1  could  under- 
stand your  action  in  calling  us  before  you  to-day,  but,  as  I  understand 
H.  that  is  not  the  question  at  issue. 

It  is  simply  proposed  to  single  out  one  or  two  industries  and  discon- 
nect them  from  the  general  tariff  link  which  formed  a  part  of  the  chain 
vhich  you  forged,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States/in  the  present  Dingley  bill.  We  are  apparently  at  this  time 
<*lled  up  for  sacrifice,  and  1  want  to  enter  in  the  most  vigorous  terms 
possible  our  protest  at  this  apparently  unfair  discrimination,  and  can 
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not  but  believe  that  the  justice  of  our  contention  may  appeal  to  the 
American  Congress  when  the  actual  time  comes  to  practically  deal 
with  this  question.  If  the  tariff  is  to  be  reopened  in  favor  of  Cuba, 
let  the  whole  tariff  question  be  taken  up.  Wnat  is  sauce  for  the  goose 
ought  to  be  sauce  for  the  gander. 

You  are  asked  to  reverse  a  well-settled  policy  as  old  as  the  Govern- 
ment itself,  which  placed  a  duty  of  1  cent  on  cotton  to  encourage  ite 
development.  You  single  out  domestic  sugar  as  a  victim;  you  dis- 
tinguish between  it  and  silk  and  cotton,  lumber,  and  other  manufac- 
tures, some  of  whichj  like  cotton  goods  and  lumber,  we  have  for 
export.  You  maintain  a  very  liberal  tariff  on  cotton  goods,  which 
indirectly  aids  those  manufactures  as  to  price  in  the  home  market,  and 
thus  tends  to  maintain,  if  not  enhance,  tne  price  of  raw  cotton. 

Our  able  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  repeatedlv  stated  that  we  can 
produce  our  own  sugar;  that  we  have  the  soil  and  the  climate,  and  cap- 
ital has  recently  taken  hold  of  it  in  earnest.  Why  should  we  intimi- 
date it?  Why  should  we  surround  the  industry  with  doubt  and  fear, 
that  always  result  in  hesitation  and  final  refusal?  It  hesitated  from 
1891  to  1897,  and  it  will  do  so  again  under  like  provocation.  The 
Wilson  tariff  law,  which  was  intended  to  give  our  home  sugar  industry 
a  protection  of  one  and  two-tenths  cents  per  pound,  was  reduced  bv  the 
fall  in  value  of  sugar  to  eight-tenths  and  nine-tenths  per  pound,  stow- 
ing the  inherent  defect  in  the  ad  valorem  system,  which,  because  of  the 
recent  fall  in  values  of  sugar,  is  now  applied  and  used  against  us  by  the 
agents  and  organs  of  the  sugar  trust  in  an  effort  to  deceive  the  coun- 
try and  have  it  assume  that  we  have  abnormal  protection,  when  we  all 
know  that  the  lower  the  value  the  higher  the  ad  valorem. 

The  fact  is  that,  according  to  their  statistics,  the  equivalent  ad 
valorem  rate  on  sugars  testing  89,  92,  94,  and  96  for  the  years  1899- 
1900  was  about  70  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  tactics  or  the  sugar 
trust  in  this  regard  will  be  in  order  when  the  consumers  of  sugar 
complain  of  getting  20  and  22  pounds  of  refined  sugar  for  (1  as  against 
only  12  pounds  in  1889. 

We  are  told  by  the  brokers  of  the  trust  that  we  should  make  onlv 
raw  sugar  for  the  trust  to  refine.  I  quote  an  article  from  Willett  & 
Gray,  October  3,  1901: 

Refined. — To-day  a  surprise  awaited  the  trade  in  the  western  sections  of  thecountry 
when  the  quotations  by  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  for  granulated  sugar 
were  reduced  to  3}  cents  per  pound  delivered  at  points  along  the  Missouri  River. 
which  at  present  is  the  largest  market  for  the  beet  sugar  produced  in  the  Far  West 
This  shows  a  reduction  of  over  1 J  cents  per  pound.  The  notable  feature  of  this 
movement  is  that  the  quotation  of  3}  cents  is  on  a  level  with  the  parity  of  raw  beet 
sugars  on  the  present  basis  of  3}  cents  for  cane  centrifugal  sugar. 

In  other  words,  it  would  seem  that  the  refined-sugar  interests  of  the  country  feel 
compelled  to  protect  their  interests  to  such  an  extent  that  the  domestic  beetiugar 
industry  may  not  make  any  larger  profits  on  the  making  of  refined  than  would  come 
to  them  from  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  raw  sugar.  We  have  always  taken  the 
position  that  the  manufacture  of  raw  sugar  for  sale  to  refiners  was  the  proper  and 
legitimate  business  of  the  beet-sugar  industry  of  the  United  States,  this  being  the 
rule  in  Germany,  the  greatest  beet-sugar  producing  country  of  the  world.  We  have 
thus  foreseen  the  natural  result  of  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  beet-sugar  industry 
to  force  the  refiners  out  of  their  business  of  such  long  standing  by  turning  their  prod- 
uct into  refined  sugars  in  competition  with  the  refineries  already  established,  who 
have  no  means  of  securing  raw  sugars  by  production,  but  are  forced  to  buy  them  in 
the  open  market. 

In  other  words,  we  should  follow  the  tactics  of  the  infamous  German 
Kartell  trust.     We  decline  to  do  that. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  sugar  trust  should  exist  for  a  century  this 
tttion  would  be  no  better  off  for  its  existence.  Not  a  town,  village, 
oor  a  hamlet  would  be  placed  to  its  credit.  It  employs  very  little 
effort  and  that  of  the  cheapest  kind.  It  builds  up  nothing.  Its  object 
t  destruction  and  annihilation.  Its  methods  are  vicious  and  corrupt. 
It  never  comes  into  the  open,  even  when  interested  in  a  tariff  rate, 
tat  its  agents  are  always  in  evidence,  secreting  themselves  behind  the 
frailest  of  fortifications  under  high-sounding  commercial  names.  It 
tfver  hesitates  in  subsidizing  whatever  stands  in  its  path,  and  uses  the 
press  freely  for  that  purpose,  spending  vast  sums  of  money  in  its 
ifforts  to  destroy  American  beet  sugar.  It  has  made  a  hot  and  exten- 
Bve  campaign  for  free  sugar  from  Cuba  for  the  past  six  months  on 
wreral  fines.  It  has  paid  liberally  for  space  in  "patent  insides" 
pipers,  and  it  has  caught  some  of  our  protectionist  friends.  It  has 
mributed  a  vast  amount  of  literature  of  a  deceptive  character,  but 
it  has  been  indigestible. 

i  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  not  had  the  money  nor  the  inclination  to 
jaieet  this  sort  of  a  campaign.  We  have  had  too  much  confidence  in 
Ijhose  who  have  been  sent  here  to  help  the  people  and  safeguard  the 
fedustries  of  the  nation  to  believe  that  such  efforts  could  prevail. 

The  man  who  says  the  sugar  trust  never  profited  from  any  tariff 
on  sugar  beyond  8  per  cent;  an  institution  that  has  piled  up,  time  and 
igain,  large  "  surplus  "  profits  beyond extraliberal  dividends;  which  has 
paid  10  per  cent  on  $75,000,000,  and  hopes  to  pay  it  on  $90,000,000  of 
tapital,  $60,000,000  ormore  of  which  is  "water"or  "good  will,"andall 
of  which  can  be  duplicated  for  $30,000,000;  the  stockholders  of  which 
invest  in  Cuban  sugar  lands  and  factories,  and  send  their  agents  here  to 
toy  for  "  free"  sugar;  an  institution  that  has  been  sore  ever  since  the 
iKogley  bill  passed,  the  president  of  which  wants  one-half  cent  per  pound 
protection  for  simply  refining  foreign  raw  sugar,  who  in  the  next 
nreath  testifies  that  the  tariff  is  the  mother  of  trusts;  who  testified 
kef  ore  the  Industrial  Commission  that  he  would  not  give  domestic  sugar 
producers  any  protection  whatever,  and  who  has  falsely  stated  that  the 
domestic  sugar  producers  wanted  one-half  cent  a  pound  protection 
on  refined  with  "free"  raw  sugar;  who  impudently  insults  the  Amer- 
ican people  by  saying  that  Congress  will  give  the  "trust"  what  it 
wants,  and  who  testified  before  the  Commission  that  "Cuba  is  a  coun- 
try that  can  supply  the  United  States  entirelv  with  their  sugar  in 
three  years,"  is  a  man  who  deserves  to  be  rebuked  and  not  favored. 

This  man  is  H.  O.  Havemeyer,  president  of  the  sugar  frust,  insti- 
gator in  chief  of  all  this  Cuban  free-sugar  scheme,  as  shown  by  the 
remarkable  reauest  which  the  so-called  Cuban  delegation  made  to  have 
raw  sugars  only  admitted  free  from  Cuba.  The  connection  is  too 
evident  to  require  further  comment.  All  the  speculators  and  exploiters 
of  Cuban  sugar  lands  have*  been  drawn  into  the  fight  on  this  side  of 
the  question,  and  should  the  whole  proposition  be  thoroughly  probed, 
» scandal  of  vast  proportions  would  undoubtedly  be  revealea. 

We  will  admit  free  of  duty  in  1902  or  1903  about  450,000  tons  of 
■agar,  which  will  approach  one-fifth  of  our  total  consumption  of 
1450,000  tons.  If  you  add  the  Cuban  crop  in  the  next  campaign, 
probably  1,000,000  tons,  at  reduced  rates,  you  would  be  admitting 
free  and  at  lower  duty  1,450,000  tons  or  60  per  cent  of  our  total  con- 
wmption.  It  is  said  with  pretended  seriousness  that  there  would  be 
>o  advantage  to  the  sugar  trust  in  this.    The  trust  would  get  the 
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lion's  share  of  a  reduction..  First,  because  the  Cuban,  having  prai 
cally  no  other  purchaser  or  market,  would  have  to  accede  to  t 
demands  of  the  trust.  Second,  its  greater  advantage  would  consist 
its  intimidation  of  capital,  preventing  the  further  development 
domestic  beet  sugar.  With  that  product  fully  developed,  tne  trus 
occupation  would  be  gone.  Third,  the  trust  would  have  the  power 
depress  prices  on  raw  sugar,  refusing  the  Cuban  product  except  at 
own  price,  or  playing  one  nation  against  another. 

That  any  organization  having  the  power  of  the  trust  can  raise 
depress  prices  of  sugars  to  some  extent  seems  to  have  been  the  subii 
of  inquiry  by  the  Industrial  Commission.  Mr.  J.  H.  Post,  preside 
of  the  National  Sugar  Refining  Company,  testified: 

Q.  It  has  frequently  been  asserted  that  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company^ 
account  of  the  large  amount  it  buys,  has  been  able  to  exert  a  steady  influence  towi 
depressing  the  price  of  raw  sugars.  I  would  like  to  know  if,  in  your  judgment,  t 
tendency  nas  been  appreciable  from  the  time  the  sugar  trust  was  formed? 

A.  I  think  it  must  have  been,  from  the  large  amount  it  uses. 

This  opinion  is  simply  in  line  with  the  usual  tactics  in  trade  and  ( 
influence  which  any  large  purchaser  of  any  commodity  has  in  ( 
markets  of  the  world. 

The  Spanish  and  other  planters  and  those  exploiters  in  Cuba  ^ 
have  placed  their  money  in  sugar  lands  in  that  island  rather  than 
the  United  States,  as  we  have  done,  who  will  escape  our  taxatk 
have  made  money  from  sugar  for  the  past  three  vears.  Admitted 
so,  and  why  should  they  not  have  done  so?  The  Cuban  planter  pa 
from  $2  to  $2.25  per  ton  for  cane,  whereas  we  pay  more  than  doul 
that  amount  for  beets,  our  raw  material.  i 

If  there  was  nothing  behind  this  proposition  save  the  case  whj 
the  Cuban  delegation  has  attempted  to  make,  we  would  rest  here  a 
now ;  but  you  have  before  you  that  part  of  the  President's  messa 
relating  to  this  subject,  and  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  bj 
as  I  have  said,,  we  doubt  whether  those  recommendations  would  ha 
been  made  on  fuller  information. 

It  is  sought  to  make  Cuba  an  exception  to  the  rule  so  rigidly  appli 
to  home  industries  by  the  late  and  the  present  Presidents.  Why 
wherefore?  It  is  said  that  we  must  leave  Cuba  no  worse  off  than  i 
was  under  Spain;  that  in  driving  Spain  out  of  Cuba  we  have  clos 
her  markets,  and  that  there  is  a  necessity  for  and  a  moral  obligaw 
resting  on  the  United  States  to  give  Cuba  immediate  prosperity,  t 
reflecting  and  intelligent  mind  will  be  astonished  at  the  first  two  proj 
sitions,  because  we  all  know  that  Cuba  is  infinitely  better  off  than  s 
was  under  Spanish  tyranny  and  oppression.  The  intimation  that  a 
is  not  falsifies  official  reports,  Cuoan  admissions,  and  all  the  con) 
tions,  and  is  an  insult  to  our  Government  and  to  every  military  offic 
on  the  island.  Let  me  state  what  we  have  done,  although  its  f 
results  are  not  yet  felt  nor  appreciated  by  the  Spanish  planters  in  Cu 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  here  are  about  ten  pages,  and  I  will  just  si 
it  over  and  read  extracts.  The  main  things  we  have  done  for  Cu 
are,  we  have  freed  her  from  $300,000,000  of  debts  owed  to  Spain,  tj 
it  is  pertinent  to  recall  what  else  we  have  already  done  for  Cu 
Early  in  1899  we  distributed  among  her  people  5,493,500  rations  a 
nearly  $3,000,000  in  cash  to  enable  them  to  resume  their  vocatiol 
Did  we  do  anything  for  the  South  from  1865  to  1870?  Here  are, 
things  we  have  done  for  Cuba  of  all  kinds.  I  have  enumerated  i 
different  advantages  we  have  given,    the  sanitation,  the  remissi 
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of  taxes — it  is  all  in  this.     Would  you  like  to  have  me  read  it  now, 
or  shall  I  pass  it  over  and  have  it  printed? 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  members  of  the  committee  would  like  to 
hear  it. 

WHAT  HAVE  WE  DONE  FOR  CUBA. 

Mr.  Oxnard  (continuing).  And  it  is  pertinent  to  recall  what  we 
have  already  done  for  Cuba.  We  freed  her  of  $300,000,000  debt  owed 
to  Spain.  Early  in  1899  we  distributed  among  her  people  5,493,500 
rations  and  nearly  $3,000,000  in  cash  to  enable  them  to  resume  their 
vocations. 

For  Cuba  we — 

First.  Reduced  and  finally  abolished  all  export  taxes  on  Cuban 
tobacco,  which  amounted — on  raw  tobacco  to  1  cent  a  pound  at  4  ports 
and  to  2-|V  cents  per  pound  at  other  ports;  on  cigars  to$1.35  per  1,000, 
and  on  cigarettes  to  90  cents  per  1,000.  (Total  export  duties  10  months 
of  1900, 1734,776). 

Second.  By  Executive  order  July  25,  1899,  the  tonnage  dues  were 
abolished  for  a  time,  but  this  order  was  subsequently  amended. 

Third.  We  abolished  the  $1  a  ton  landing  charges  December  13, 1898. 

Fourth.  Also  all  export  taxes  April  1,  1901.  These  amounted  to 
over  $900,000  in  1900. 

Fifth.  All  the  registry  fees  for  documenting  foreign-built  vessels. 

Sixth.  We  reduced  the  Cuban  duty  on  crude  salt  60  per  cent  April 
1,  1899. 

Seventh.  We  carried  building  brick  and  undressed  pine  lumber  to 
the  free  list  April  7,  1899. 

Eighth.  We  reduced  the  Cuban  tariff  on  hats  of  yarey,  not  lined, 
50  t>er  cent  April  25,  1899. 

iSinth.  We  reduced  the  Cuban  tariff  on  codfish  50  per  cent  May  25, 
1899. 

Tenth.  We  abolished  the  old  Spanish  surtaxes  on  woolen  yarns 
mixed  with  silk,  tissues,  and  embroidery  June  4,  1899. 

Eleventh.  We  reduced  the  Cuban  duty  on  cordage  oil  over  65  per 
cent  June  7,  1899. 

Twelfth.  We  reduced  the  high  Cuban  duties  on  hats  known  as 
"  jipijapa"  25  per  cent  June  21,  1899. 

Thirteenth.  For  a  year  we  allowed  the  free  entry  into  Cuba  of 
graded  cows  and  bulls  July  12,  1899 

Fourteenth.  By  Executive  orders  of  August  10  and  31,  1899,  we 
allowed  beehives  and  beekeepers'  supplies  to  enter  Cuba  free  of 
duty. 

fifteenth.  We.  placed  school  furniture  entering  Cuba  on  the  free 
list  December  2,  1899. 

Sixteenth.  We  placed  crude  petroleum  entering  Cuba  on  the  free 
list  December  29,  1899. 

Seventeenth.  December  1, 1899,  we  placed  posters,  lithographs,  cal- 
endars, etc.,  entering  Cuba  on  the  free  list,  and — 

Eighteenth.  We  made  a  heavy  reduction  on  manufactured  iron  enter- 
ing Cuba  for  railway  and  other  purposes. 

Nineteenth.  September  27, 1901,  modifications  to  continue  one  year 
of  the  Cuban  tariff  promulgated  March  31, 1900.  The  principal  changes 
make  a  reduction  of  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  in  the  duty  on  railway- 
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equipment  stock;  of  50  per  cent  on  sugar-making  machinery,  and  the 
cancellation  of  the  special  concession  relating  to  Porto  Rican  coffee, 
coffee  in  the  bean  or  ground,  chicory  roots  and  chicory,  $12.15  for 
100  kilograms  (220  pounds).  This  provision  is  the  same  as  the  exist- 
ing tariff,  except  that  it  cancels  the  special  concession  heretofore 
granted  to  Porto  Rican  coffee  of  $3.40  per  100  kilograms. 

Twentieth.  In  1890  we  abolished  the  10  and  3  per  cent  on  passenger 
and  freight  rates,  equal  to  over  to  $300,000  per  annum. 

Twenty-first.  General  Brooke,  March  25,  1899,  abolished  all  munic- 
ipal taxes  known  as  "repartiments,"  also  the  2-cent  "consumption" 
tax  on  meat  and  all  "consumption"  taxes,  such  as  those  on  food,  fuel, 
coal,  charcoal,  and  prohibited  all  municipal  taxes  on  those  articles. 
To  show  our  party  what  the  "repartiments"  was  we  only  need  say 
that  employees  were  required  by  Spain  to  pay  10  per  cent  to  Cuba, 
while  day  laborers  paid  one-thira  of  theirs  to  the  municipality. 

Twenty-second,  tinder  the  beneficient  administration  of  the  affairs 
of  Cuba  at  the  hands  of  Generals  Brooke  and  Wood,  the  sanitary 
conditions  of  Habana,  Santiago,  and  other  places  have  been  so  materi- 
ally improved  that  up  to  September  1,  1901,  only  two  cases  of  yellow 
fever  had  occurred,  a  thing  never  known  before. 

Twenty-third.  We  have  reestablished  morality  in  the  public  treasury 
and  done  away  with  the  ruinous  system  of  loans  and  deficits,  and  all  the 
budgets  of  the  island  are  closed  with  a  surplus  which  is  deposited  in 
the  Treasury  at  Washington.  We  have  simplified  the  administrative 
proceedings,  retaining  for  Cuba  the  custom  duties  which  are  the  most 
productive  ones  and  the  easiest  to  collect  and  have  turned  over  to  the 
municipalities  the  indirect  ones,  which  will  allow  Cuba  to  sustain 
themselves  in  case  the  rales  of  economy  are  enforced.  But  over  and 
above  all,  the  United  States  have — 

Twenty-fourth.  Given  liberty  and  independence  to  Cuba,  with 
guaranties  which  extend  all  the  assurance  and  protection  necessary  to 
persons  and  property.  There  will  be  no  more  ten,  or  even  three, 
year  wars,  with  consequent  losses,  unless  the  Cubans  bring  it  upon 
themselves.  We  have  done  quite  enough;  all  that  is  either  necessary 
to  restore  prosperity  to  the  island  or  that  is  fair  to  our  own  taxpajTers 
and  our  home  industries;  all  that  is  politically  decent  and  morally 
honest  toward  our  sugar  producers  in  the  States  and  in  our  new 
and  pacified  colonial  possessions,  Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico. 

Twenty-fifth.  March  29,  1899,  we  abolished  and  greatly  reduced 
others  of  the  industrial  taxes.  A  partial  explanation  of  these  indus- 
trial taxes  may  be  gathered  from  a  report  made  to  General  Fitzhugh 
Lee  by  Guillerme  Dolz,  civil  governor  of  Pinar  Del  Rio,  September 
14,  1899.     He  said: 

The  industrial  import  or  tax  on  manufactures  and  commerce  as  well  as  municijia] 
surtaxes  and  collection  taxes  are  hereby  reduced  to  a  single  municipal  tax. 

(a)  For  industries  included  in  the  first  list  the  rate  was  reduced  25 
per  cent. 

(b)  The  taxes  in  the  second  list,  comprising  taxes  on  extra  salaries, 
concert  companies,  newspaper  companies,  schools,  and  gymnasium? 
were  abolished,  and  on  others  the  reduction  was  25  per  cent. 

(<?)  The  taxes  in  the  third  list — except  on  liquors — were  reduced  33^ 
per  cent. 

(d)  The  taxes  in  the  fourth  list  were  abolished. 

(<?)  The  taxes  in  the  fifth  list  were  reduced  50  per  cent  and  all  munici- 
pal surtaxes  and  collection  taxes  were  abolished. 
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And,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  has  resulted  from  all  this!  Peace  and 
prosperity;  a  greatly  rehabilitated  country  with  railways  built  and 
oailding  in  every  direction  that  ought  to  guarantee  a  larger  popula- 
tion, greater  production,  and  cheaper  transportation.  Our  sanitary 
work  alone  is  worth  millions  to  Cuba.  But  we  are  not  bound  to  sup- 
port her.  We  are  not  bound  to  guarantee  her  planters'  prices  that 
the  world's  market  do  not  warrant.  We  have  put  her  on  the  right 
road  with  milestones  to  guide  her  to  a  great  future.  We  can  not 
afford  to,  nor  are  we  obligated  to  guarantee  her  planters  against  every 
possible  loss  that  mav  or  may  not  accrue  because  of  overproduction  or 
anything  else,  and  which  does  not  flow  from  American  occupation. 

THE  FLATT  AMENDMENTS. 

They  tell  as  that  the  acceptance  by  Cuba  of  the  "  Piatt  amendments" 
obligated  as. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  first  place  the  acceptance  of  those  amendments 
are  no  part  of  the  Cuban  constitution.  Tney  must  first  be  formulated 
into  a  treaty,  and  that  treaty  must  be  ratified,  and  that  has  not  been 
done  and  can  not  be  until  Cuba  has  a  government  of  her  own. 

The  "Piatt  amendments"  instead^ of  imposing  an  "obligation" 
opoo  us  place  Cuba  under  additional  obligations  to  this  Government. 
Tney  burden  the  United  States  beyond  all  that  has  already  been  put 

rn  them.  For  instance,  by  the  first  amendment  Cuba  agrees  that 
will  refrain  from  entering  into  any  treaty  with  any  foreign  power 
that  might  impair  her  independence  or  that  might  permit  any  such 
power  to  obtain  any  control  over  the  island.  That  does  not,  however, 
embrace  trade  or  reciprocity  treaties,  as  some  pretend  to  suppose.  If  it 
did,  then  Cuba  may  not  enter  into  one  with  the  United  States. 

Again,  it  has  been  understood  by  all  nations  for  half  a  century  or 
more  that  this  Government  would  never  permit  a  foreign  power,  on 
my  pretext,  to  get  control  of  Cuba,  so  that  that  amendment  was 
unnecessary.    At  all  events  it  is  for  Cuba's  benefit. 

The  second  amendment  binds  Cuba  not  to  contract  any  debt  that 
her  ordinary  revenues  will  not  discharge.  That  is  protective  and  also 
for  Cuba's  benefit. 

By  the  third  amendment  a  positive  burden  is  laid  upon  the  United 
States,  to  wit:  That  we  shall,  at  all  times,  be  bound  to  intervene  to 
preserve  not  only  Cuba's  independence,  but  a  government  in  the  island 
adequate  to  the  protection  there  of  life2  liberty,  and  property. 

By  the  fourth  amendment  Cuba  obligates  herself  to  complete  the 
system  of  sanitation  inaugurated  by  this  Government,  which  is  of 
direct  benefit  to  Cuba;  indirectly  only  of  some  benefit  to  the  United 
States. 

By  the  seventh  amendment,  we  are  to  have  coal  and  naval  stations 
in  Cuba,  but  only  upon  lease  or  sale.  We  are  to  pay  for  the  same  and 
they  will  be  of  protective  benefit  to  Cuba.  The  grant  is  for  a  con- 
sideration and  is  no  more  than  has  been  accorded  to  us  in  other  cases. 
So  that  instead  of  these  amendments  creating  an  obligation,  the  third 
or  most  material  one  places  a  heavy  and  continuous  burden  on  the 
United  States.  Because  of  it,  no  nation  on  earth  is  better  safeguarded 
and  protected  than  Cuba.  locally,  the  lives,  liberties,  and  property 
of  her  people  are  guaranteed  by  the  first  nation  on  earth,  ana  as  a 
nation  Cuba  is  promised  protection  by  treaty  with  us  against  other 
nations.  Her  independence  against  the  whole  world — the  United  States 
not  excepted — is  guaranteed.    If  such  a  gift  by  the  United  States  as 
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tliat,  in  connection  with  all  else  given  her  is  not  sufficient,  we  hardly 
know  what  the  exporters  and  sugar  brokers  of  New  York,  the  free 
traders,  and  the  Spanish  planters  of  Cuba  regard  as  liberality.  They 
certainly  are  unable  to  distinguish  between  an  obligation  and  a  burden. 

If  Cuba  had  secured  her  independence  without  our  aid,  there  cer- 
tainly would  have  been  no  obligation  running  from  the  United  States 
to  Cuba;  why,  then,  should  any  obligation  remain  with  aid  rendered 
her,  and  after  all  we  have  done? 

The  Washington  Post  of  September  25, 1901,  well  said: 

To  the  argument  that  Cuba  will  starve  unless  we  coddle  her  industries  at  the 
expense  of  our  own,  the  obvious  reply  is  that  Cuba  is  already  overwhelmingly  in  our 
debt  When,  in  April,  1898,  the  United  States  assumed  the  task  of  destroying  the 
power  of  Spain  in  the  West  Indies,  it  was  clamorously  declared  by  the  insurgents  that 
they  asked  only  for  emancipation.  Their  country,  so  they  explained,  was  fertile 
beyond  words;  they  needed  only  the  opportunity  to  labor  for  themselves,  free  from 
exacting  and  rapacious  taskmasters.  ' *  Break  our  manacles, ' '  they  cried,  "and  we  will 
soon  show  you  a  paradise  upon  earth;  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  an  abode 
of  happiness  and  peace  beyond  description. "  We  broke  the  manacles,  such  as  they 
were,  spending  millions  of  money  ana  squandering  hundreds  of  precious  lives  in  the 
transaction,  and  now — more  than  three  years  afterwards — these  same  gentlemen  tell 
us  that  unless  we  grant  them  further  favors  and  again  sacrifice  our  own  domestic 
interests  to  theirs  they  will  be  bankrupt  It  is  not  enough  that  we  have  driven  out 
the  Spaniards — we  are  to  go  on  until  the  end  of  time  with  our  policy  of  coddling  and 
self-immolation. 

We  undertook  to  free  Cuba  in  a  political  sense,  and  if  the  former  insurgents  repre- 
sent the  welfare  and  the  aspirations  of  the  Cuban  people  we  have  abundantly 
redeemed  our  pledges.  We  did  not  undertake,  however,  to  feed,  clothe,  and  house 
the  insurgent  leaders  forever,  to  provide  them  with  salaries  and  official  positions,  and 
finally,  after  withdrawing  from  the  island,  to  inaugurate  and  maintain  an  economic 
status  under  which  their  power  and  emoluments  would  be  secured  to  them  in 
perpetuity. 

The  planters  say  the  present  price  of  sugars  will  not  permit  them  to 
gather  the  crop  of  cane  without  loss.  That  is  a  disputed  question,  bat, 
Mr.  Chairman,  suppose  it  were  true.  Thousands  of  our  farmers  have 
garnered  many  a  crop  at  a  loss  when  prices  were  low,  and  many  have 
had  to  mortgage  their  farms  to  secure  money  to  pay  their  taxes  and 
to  put  in  another  crop.  Did  they  come  to  Congress?  Until  about 
April  or  May,  1901,  the  Cuban  planter  had  been  receiving  in  Habana 
from  2i  to  2f  cents  a  pound  for  nis  centrifugal  sugar,  which  gave  him 
a  margin  of  from  1  to  H  cents  a  pound.  Turning  to  "conditions  at 
home  at  intervals,  we  find  that  comparing  the  price  of  XX  Ohio 
washed  wool  in  1893  with  1896  the  decline  in  value  was  from  28i  to 
18£  cents  per  pound,  or  35  per  cent.  Did  the  Ohio  farmers  come  to 
Congress  for  alms  or  direct  financial  relief?  Cotton  in  1890  was  11 
cents  a  pound  and  in  1899  only  6  cents.  Did  the  Southern  planter 
come  to  Congress?  And  this  has  been  the  case  with  many  products. 
Why,  then,  this  demand  for  "immediate"  relief  from  foreigners? 
Whv  all  this  zeal  for  any  relief  whatever? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  attempted,  as  briefly  as  I  could,  to  lay  the 
many  aspects  of  this  matter  before  you  and  to  answer  much  that  has 
appeared  in  the  public  press,  but  time  has  been  too  short  for  me  to 
state  our  objections  fully,  and  I  throw  myself  upon  the  charity  of  the 
committee  and  thank  it  for  its  considerate  attention. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  stated  in  the  papers  you  and  counsel  for  the 
Cubans  made  a  sort  of  tentative  agreement  as  to  what  course  should  be 
or  ought  to  be  adopted  and  you  considered  it  should  be  by  the  way  of 
a  drawback. 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Shall  I  explain  that? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 
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Mr.  Oxnard.  This  is  true;  I  never  made  any  agreement  whatever. 
Here  was  the  position  I  took  toward  one  of  the  representatives  of  the 
Cuban  delegates :  That  Congress  should  thoroughly  investigate  this  sub  - 
ject,  and  if,  on  full  investigation,  they  found  out  that  Cuba  was  making 
sugar  at  a  loss  and  they  wanted  to  be  generous,  the  proper  way  to  do 
it  was  to  give  a  rebate  and  take  it  out  of  the  whole  people  instead  of 
one  or  two  industries,  and  if  Congress  decided  to  do  that  there  would 
be  no  objection  from  the  beet-sugar  people. 

The  Chairman.  Would  not  a  rebate  of  that  kind  amount  to  about 
the  same  thing  as  a  reduction  in  the  tariff  practically? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  difference  is  there  if  we  take  off  half  a  cent 
on  the  tariff,  or  whether  we  exact  the  full  tariff  and  paid  half  a  cent 
on  sugar  back  perpound? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Tne  difference  is  this:  In  one  case  you  keep  your 
tariff  wall  intact;  you  keep  protection  just  where  it  is  exactly,  and  we 
give  back  out  of  that  tariff  what  we  want  to  and  the  whole  country 
pays  it,  whereas  if  we  drop  the  tariff  in  percentage  1  do  not  believe 
that  a  small  reduction  of  the  tariff  woula  reduce  the  price  one  penny 
to  the  consumer,  but  that  a  reduction  would  show  that  the  tariff  here 
was  impaired  and  that  capital  would  be  favored  rather  in  Cuba  than 
hi  the  United  States.    That  is  where  I  see  the  chief  objection. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  call  a  small  reduction? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Why,  10  to  20  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  reduce  the  price  to  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  do  not  think  it  would  reduce  the  price  of  sugar  to 
the  consumer,  because  you  would  have  to  go  abroad  to  get  such  a  large 
quantity  of  your  raw  material  that  the  price  of  refined  sugar  would  be 
filed  there,  plus  the  duty. 

The  Chairman.  What  proportion  would  the  owner  of  the  Cuban 
sugar  get  of  that  20  per  cent  reduction? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  The  owner  of  the  factories?  I  do  not  think  he  would 
get  any  of  it.  I  think  it  would  be  divided  between  the  trust  and  com- 
mission merchants  and  mortgagees,  but  1  do  not  believe  the  Cubans 
would  get  any  benefit. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  told  that  the  price  for  the  sugar  of  the 
world  is  made  at  Hamburg? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Yes,  sir;  it  has  been. 

The  Chairman.  How  could  it  be  so;  how  do  the  sugar  trust  or  the 
refiners  regulate  that? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  In  this  way:   Suppose  there  is  an  extra  reduction 

S"  en  on  the  Cuban  sugar,  a  certain  percentage,  say  a  fourth  of  a  cent, 
e  trust  knows  that  Cuba  has  that  much,  and  when  the  Cuban  comes 
up  to  sell  his  sugar  the  trust  says  to  him:  "No;  I  will  not  buy  your 
sugar  unless  you, will  divide  up  with  me.  Give  me  a  certain  per  cent 
and  I  will  only  pay  so  much,  knowing  all  the  while  that  the  Cuban 
<%n  not  go  outside  and  get  a  better  price  for  it.  This  is  his  best 
market;  ne  has  no  other  market. 

Hie  Chairman.  But  the  refiner  has  to  have  the  sugar;  he  will  have 
to  buy  sugar,  and  if  he  does  not  get  it  from  Cuba  he  has  to  buy  it 
abroad? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  He  has  to  get  it  from  the  outside  markets. 
The  Chairman.  From  European  markets,  would  he  not?    He  would 
We  to  go  to  the  European  markets  for  it 
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Mr.  Oxnard.  Or  Java,  or  some  other  market 

The  Chairman.  And  pay  the  Hamburg  price.  There  is  no  other 
adequate  supply  except  the  European  market  to  take  the  place  of  Cuban 
sugar. 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Yes;  I  admit  all  that,  but  the  trust  can  hold  off  and 
the  Cuban  can  not;  he  needs  money.  The  trust  does  not  have  to  buy, 
but  he  has  to  sell.  There  is  a  big  difference  between  having  to  sell 
and  not  having  to  sell. 

The  Chairman.  One  has  got  to  buy  and  the  other  has  got  to  sell. 
There  is  a  sort  of  competition  now  in  refined  sugar,  is  there  not,  between 
the  Arbuckles  and  Havemeyer? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  As  far  as  1  know  the  refiners  are  all  united  as  against 
the  beqt-sugar  industry.  They  want  to  stop  that  competition,  eveiy 
one  of  them,  and  I  think  there  is  a  community  of  interest  of  all,  possi- 
bly except  Arbuckle. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  alleged  two  years  ago,  when  we  had  the  Porto 
Rican  tariff  under  consideration,  you  were  the  head  and  front  of  the 
beet-sugar  trust! 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  tell  us  about  that? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  There  is  no  beet-sugar  trust  that  I  know  of.     I  am 

E resident  of  the  American  Beet  Sugar  Company,  which  has  four  or 
ve  factories,  and  am  president  of  the  American  Beet  Sugar  Associa- 
tion. There  is  no  trust?  there  is  no  community  of  interests  except  as 
regards  our  protection  in  instances  like  this  when  we  come  together, 
but  there  is  no  union  among  ourselves  for  buying  the  raw  material  or 
selling,  or  producing  sugar  or  anything  of  that  kind,  and  none  of  the 
factories  have  any  interest  between  one  and  the  other  that  I  know  of, 
and  I  have  no  interest  in  any  other  factories  except  the  five  I  mentioned. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  American  Beet  Sugar  Association  how  many 
separate  companies  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  and  refining  of 
beet  sugar? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  should  say  about  thirty. 

The  Chairman.  Located  in  different  States? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  In  eleven  States. 

The  Chairman.  In  a  statement  made  and  signed  by  yourself  and 
Mr.  Cutting  in  1899  about  the  cost  of  sugar,  what  did  you  put  the  cost 
of  beet  sugar  in  that  statement? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Of  producing  beet  sugar? 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  was,  I  do  not  remember  exactly,  but  you 
probably  do. 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Somewhere  about  3  cents. 

The  Chairman.  About  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  About  3  cents;  but  I  assumed,  as  I  showed  in  my 
argument,  I  could  work  the  beets  for  (3  and  I  could  buy  my  raw 
material  for  $4,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  in  practice  it  did  not  turn  out 
that  way.    I  showed  that  very  clearly  in  my  argument. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  you  get  your  facts  in  1899  from  which 
you  gave  that? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  From  one  or  two  factories  where  we  had  worked 
profitably  through  one  special  season  for  one  year.  I  singled  out 
certain  factories  to  show  possibilities  under  extremely  favorable 
conditions. 

The  Chairman.  Located  where? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Located  in  Nebraska  and  California. 
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The  Chairman.    Tour  factories? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  1  suppose,  of  course,  these  factories  do  not  pay  the 
first  year  or  two,  or  the  first  three  years! 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Generally  they  do  not 

The  Chairman.  They  hardly  pay  expenses,  as  a  rule! 

Mr.  Oxnard.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  reason  they  can  not  get  the  beets  owing  to 
the  difficulty  of  cultivation,  etc.  f 

Mr.  Oxnard.  That  is  one  reason,  and  another  reason  is  no  new  fac- 
tory starts  off  and  works  well  without  difficulty.  You  have  difficulty 
with  new  machinery  until  it  gets  worn  down,  and  the  principal  labor 
employed  in  those  factories  is  not  skilled  in  this  work,  and  you  have  to 
educate  them,  as  it  were. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  paying  for  beets  at  the  factories  in 
California? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  About  $5.20. 

The  Chairman.  What  amount  in  Colorado? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  $1.75:  something  like  that 

The  Chairman.  Ana  what  in  Michigan  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  do  not  know  about  Michigan.  There  are  gentle- 
men here  who  will  state  in  regard  to  that.  1  should  say  the  price  is 
about  $5.15  in  Nebraska. 

The  Chairman.  What  percentage  of  saccharine  matter  is  in  the 
beets  in  California? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  It  varies  tremendously.  I  can  show  you  two  factories 
only  a  hundred  miles  apart  where  this  year  one  of  them  has  as  high  a 
saccharine  content  as  16^  per  cent  and  the  other  13  per  cent,  and  they 
ire  within  a  hundred  miles  of  each  other.  The  Chino  factory  has  13 
per  cent  and  the  Oxnard  factory  has  16i  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  it  will  average  in  Michigan  f 

Mr.  Oxnard.  There  are  other  gentlemen  here  who  will  follow  me 
tod  give  those  facts. 

The  Chairman.  Where  there  is  18  per  cent  of  saccharine  matter  in 
the  beets  in  your  factory  in  California,  what  percentage  of  refined 
near  do  you  get? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  That  varies  considerably — all  the  way  from  220  pounds 
up  to  270  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  according  to  the  efficiency  of  the  machinery? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  No,  sir:  according  to  the  sugar  which  is  originally  in 
the  beet,  and  also  in  tne  efficacy  of  the  machinery.  Let  us  see  if  1 
have  not  got  some  data  on  that  which  will  settle  that  question  right 
twiy.  I  will  give  you  particular  instances.  At  Chino  this  year,  with 
the  poor  material  in  California,  we  got  220  pounds  of  sugar  extraction. 

Mr.  Newlands.  From  what? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  From  a  ton  of  beets;  220  pounds  to  the  ton  of  2,000 
pounda,  of  refined  sugar;  and  at  Oxnard,  the  other  factory,  where  we 
<*d  16*  per  cent  of  saccharine  matter  in  the  raw  material,  we  got  263 
pounds. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  are  you  able  to  say 

Mr.  Oxnard  (interrupting).  I  just  as  lief  give  the  cost — 4.11  for 
fee  and  5.18  for  the  other. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that? 
(  Mr.  Oxnard.  The  cost  of  production — ±.11  in  one  instance  and  5.15 
in  the  other. 
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The  Chairman.  What  is  the  average  I 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Four  dollars  and  four  cents. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  this  year;  was  it  so  large  a  percentage  of 
cost  in  1899? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  As  I  said,  it  varies,  because  one  year  we  paid  a  good 
deal  more  for  raw  material,  upward  of  85  per  cent  more;  and  the 
other  factor  is  that  we  paid  all  the  way  from  25  to  100  per  cent  more 
for  the  skilled  labor. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  make  any  use  of  the  pulp! 

Mr.  Oxnard  (continuing).  And  in  one  of  the  factories  we  only  had 
a  quarter  of  a  run,  and  the  expense  goes  on  the  same  there  during  the 
idle  season. 

The  Chairman.  What  factory  is  that! 

Mr.  Oxnard  (continuing).  That  is  the  largest  factor  entering  into 
it;  that  factory  only  ran  a  month  or  six  weeks  and  was  idle  the  rest  of 
the  time. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  reason,  not  having  sufficient  beets  but 
for  a  quarter  run? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  We  have  been  having  droughts  for  a  year  or  two,  and 
that  was  one  of  the  principal  reasons  that  I  know  of.  That  same  fac- 
tory is  promised  this  year  10,000  acres,  and  the  farmers  are  practi- 
cally satisfied. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  has  that  factory  been  established  I 

Mr.  Oxnard.  About  ten  years.  One  of  the  chief  troubles  in  1901 
was  that  we  had  an  insect  there  which  destroyed  the  crop  about  two 
years  ago  almost  entirely,  at  least  totally  spoiled  the  crop,  and  the 
farmers  got  a  little  frightened  about  planting  the  beets. 

The  Chairman.  Has  the  insect  affected  it  this  year! 

Mr.  Oxnard.  No;  it  is  gone  now. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  make  any  use  of  the  pulp! 

Mr.  Oxnard.  We  tried  to  sell  the  pulp,  and  we  are  selling  it,  and 
farmers  are  getting  accustomed  to  using  it  principally  for  dairy  cows 
and  fattening  cattle;  but  it  is  a  slow  process  and  we  do  not  realize 
much  revenue  from  that  source. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  arrangement  for  drying  it! 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Not  yet. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that  there  is  such  machinery. 

Mr.  Oxnard.  We  are  looking  into  it  but  we  can  not  do  everything 
at  once.  This  is  a  new  industry  and  we  are  gradually  adopting 
improved  machinery. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  any  improvement  of  that  kind  would 
tend  to  reduce  the  cost  of  beet  sugar  in  the  future! 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Absolutely.  I  nave  shown  you  where  it  costs  an 
individual  factory  3}  cents  a  pound  when  the  conditions  were  exactly 
right 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  make  any  use  of  the  leaves  of  the  beet! 

Mr.  Oxnard.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  that  being  done  in  Germany! 

Mr.  Oxnard.  We  consider  it  better  to  leave  them  on  the  land  as 
fertilizer;  just  cut  them  off  and  let  them  stay  on  the  land,  as  they 
contain  a  good  deal  of  potash  salts. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  not  dry  them  and  use  them  in  Germany 
for  food! 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Not  the  leaves,  but  the  pulp — yes,  the  leaves,  too,  I 
am  told. 
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Mr.  Swanson.  In  making  an  estimate  of  the  cost,  do  you  include 
the  interest  on  capital? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  No,  sir;  only  the  depreciation  of  plant 

Mr.  Swanson.  You  include  that  f 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Swanson.  And  no  interest  on  the  capital  invested  in  the  business  f 

Mr.  Oxnard.  No;  and  the  cost  is  4.04  in  all  our  factories  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  improvements  in  machinery;  are  they 
making  improvements  in  machinery? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  All  the  time,  and  you  have  to  spend  a  good  deal  of 
money  everjr  year  in  keeping  up  your  organization,  and  that  is  one  of 
the  costs  which  enter  very  largely  in  the  cost  of  production. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  same  time  such  improvements  ultimately 
result  in  economy  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Eventually;  yes,  it  does. 

The  Chairman.  Have  the  improvements  in  the  last  ten  or  twelve 
years,  since  you  have  been  in  the  business,  tended  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
beet  sugar? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  think  without  a  doubt. 

Mr.  Steele.  What  is  the  cost  of  a  first-class  beet-sugar  factory 
ready  to  operate,  including  capital  to  operate,  it? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  If  you  will  tell  me  how  sugar  prices  are  going  to  go 
I  will  tell  you  how  much  capital  it  requires,  but  if  you  have  to  store 
sugar  it  means  an  enormous  investment  of  capital  to  carry  it.  That 
is  another  factor  which  has  entered  largely  into  the  increased  cost  of 
production.  We  have  to  carry  beet  sugar,  and  that  means  millions  of 
dollars  in  money. 

Mr.  Steele.  Well,  leave  that  item  out 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  should  say,  in  round  figures,  $1,000  a  ton  for  a  fac- 
tory of  1,000  tons,  which  is  probably  the  most  economical  unit,  and 
ay  between  (550,000  and  1600,000  for  a  500-ton  factory  with  all  the 
best  machinery. 

Mr.  Steele.  I  see  you  say  there  is  a  hundred  million  of  capital 
invested  in  this  business! 

Mr.  Oxnard.  To-day  in  the  United  States— I  said  $30,000,000  in 
beet  sugar.  I  said  $130,000,000  was  invested  in  home  sugar,  and  I 
was  estimating  Louisiana  at  a  hundred  million  dollars;  but  1  am  told 
by  Louisiana  gentlemen  that  that  is  too  low. 

Mr.  Steele.  How  many  millions  do  you  say  are  invested  in  the  beet- 
sugar  industry  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  say  $30,000,000. 

Mr.  Steele.  I  made  a  note  at  the  time,  but  I  misunderstood  you. 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  said  $130,000,000  in  all  in  the  sugar  industries  in 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Steele.  A  hundred  million  dollars  in  beet  sugar! 

Mr.  Oxnard.  No;  a  hundred  million  dollars  in  cane  sugar  and 
thirty  million  dollars  in  beet  sugar. 

Mr.  Swanson.  Can  the  beet-sugar  industry  successfully  compete 
with  cane  sugar  produced  in  Cuba? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  1  will  answer  it  in  this  way.  In  my  opinion,  if  we 
are  given  time — this  is  a  very  important  factor,  and  I  lay  stress  on 
tha£-to  develop  the  beet-sugar  industry;  a  certain  number  of  years, 
not  less  than  ten,  if  we  had  to  compete  in  a  protected  market  with 
Cuban  sugar  that  was  manufactured  under  free-trade  conditions  and 
sold  in  a  protected  market  we  could  not;  but  if  Cuba  were  at  that  time 
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annexed  and  had  all  the  conditions  of  labor  and  supplies  that  we  would 
have  to  pay  for,  I  suppose  we  could.  To  prove  that  I  point  to  Ger- 
many. Sugar  from  Germany  to-day  can  be  imported,  granulated 
sugar,  at  about  2  cents. 

Mr.  Swanson.  That  is  on  account  of  bounties  paid? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  That  is  largely  the  cause,  but  I  have  seen  figures 
stating  that  sugars  could  be  produced  in  Europe  without  bounties  for 
from  2  to  2i  cents. 

Mr.  Swanson.  Do  you  think  the  beet-sugar  industry  in  Germany 
to-day,  in  a  free  market,  without  bounties,  could  compete  with  cane 
sugars  in  Cuba? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  You  mean  to  say  under  absolute  free  trade? 

Mr.  Swanson.  Absolute  free  trade,  on  a  free-trade  market,  permit- 
ting the  German  beet  sugar  to  come  in  a  free  market,  and  the  Cuban 
cane  sugar,  could  the  German  sugar  compete  with  the  cane  sugar? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  That  is  very  hard  to  answer;  it  is  impossible  to 
answer;  it  is  only  guesswork.  It  would  not  surprise  me  if  it  could, 
because  the  prices  of  sugar  in  the  entire  civilized  world  have  been 
brought  down  by  beet  sugar,  of  course  with  artificial  stimulation  and 
their  very  high  taxes  at  home.  They  have  a  system  of  taxes  by  which 
you  can  not  get  a  pound  of  foreign  sugar  in  there.  There  is  a  4-cent 
tariff,  which  is  twice  as  high  as  this  country.  Germany  taxes  her  home 
sugar  and  gives  it  back  to  the  beet-sugar  factories  in  order  to  help  the 
agriculture  of  Germany. 

Mr.  Swanson.  Is  not  the  industrial  depression  which  has  been  pro- 
duced in  Germany  on  account  of  the  artificial  tampering  of  the  beet- 
sugar  industry  in  Germany  to-day? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  do  not  think  so.    I  do  not  believe  that 

Mr.  MoClellan.  If  the  duty  on  raw  sugar  is  reduced  between  Cuba 
and  the  United  States,  what  will  be  the  effect  upon  the  price  of  refined 
sugar? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Willy  ou  state  what  reduction? 

Mr.  McClellan.  We  will  state  first,  free  raw  sugar. 

Mr.  Oxnard.  It  will  be  imperceptible. 

Mr.  MoClellan.  Then  how  will  you  be  injured  by  the  price  of 
refined  sugar  remaining  the  same? 

Mr,  Oxnard.  I  will  tell  you  how.  Because  capital  would  go  into 
Cuba  and  the  Cuban  industry  would  be  artificially  stimulated  up  to  a 
point  of  producing  what  the  United  States  would  use,  and  filling  the 
markets  and  driving  us  out  as  long  as  she  was  not  annexed  and  could 
work  under  either  semi-coolie  or  slave-labor  conditions,  and  we  had  to 
pay  a  high  price  for  labor.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  whole  cane-sugai 
industry  of  tne  world  never  thrives  very  well  except  with  semi-slave 
labor.  The  history  of  it  has  been  so,  unless  they  worked  under  some 
sort  of  semi-servile  coolie-labor  conditions. 

Mr.  MoClellan.  Then  a  reduction  of  less  than  that  would  affect  the 
price  still  less? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  said  I  did  not  think  it  would  affect  it  hardly  any  to 
the  consumer;  I  do  not  believe  it  would. 

Mr.  MoClellan.  Say  there  was  a  reduction  of  60  per  cent,  would 
that  practically  have  any  effect? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Not  to  the  consumer,  in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Who  will  get  the  benefit,  in  your  opinion! 

Mr.  Oxnard.  In  my  opinion  the  sugar  trust  and  the  merchants  who 
control  these  factories  in  Cuba  who  lend  their  money  to  do  the  work. 
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Mr.  Metcalf.  We  allowed  Hawaiian  sugar  to  come  in  free  in  1876, 
did  we  not? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Metcauf.  Did  that  result  in  a  reduction  of  the  price  to  the 
consumer? 

Mr.  Oxnakd.  No. 

Mr.  Metcaup.  Who  received  the  benefit? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  The  refiners  and  the  Hawaiian  planters,  but  exactly  in 
what  proportion  they  got  it  I  do  not  know;  but  the  consumer  got 
absolutely  no  benefit  of  the  reduction  of  raw  sugar  from  the  Hawaiian 
Islands. 

Mr.  Metcauf.  Now,  how  many  factories  are  you  directly  inter 
estedin? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Five. 

Mr.  METCAiiF.  You  stated  outside  of  the  factories  in  which  you  are 
interested  there  are  about  thirty  beet-sugar  factories  in  the  United 
States.     Are  you  not  mistaken/;  are  there  not  about  39  or  42? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  stated  about  that. 

Mr.  McClelian.  But  you  are  only  a  stockholder  in  five? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Swanson.  Right  there,  the  consumer  would  get  the  benefit  of 
the  redaction  if  we  would  allow  raw  sugar  to  come  in  free  and  also 
reduce  the  differential  on  refined  sugar  so  the  trust  could  not  charge 
and  take  to  itself  an  increased  benefit.  That  would  be  the  proper 
way? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Speaking  for  myself,  I  would  be  perfectly  willing  to 
see  the  duties  taken  off  of  refined  sugar 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean,  the  differential? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Yes. 

Mr.  Swanson.  As  I  understand,  the  sugar  trust  mostly  buys  raw 
cane  sugar  and  refines  it  and  makes  granulated;  it  does  not  buy  much 
raw  beet  sugar? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Here  is  all  there  is  in  it,  and  what  the  trust  is  getting. 
Here  is  what  they  are  getting:  Three-fourths  of  their  raw  sugar  is 
cane  sugar,  and  there  is  no  refined  cane  sugar  sent  to  the  United 
States.  There  is  refined  beet  sugar.  Therefore,  as  we  put  a  counter- 
vailing duty  against  the  refined  beet  sugars,  they  will  get  the  benefit 
of  that  countervailing  duty  to  the  extent  of  three-fourths  of  it  (36  or 
37  cents);  the  trust  would  get  the  benefit  of  three-fourths  of  36,  or  27 
cents  a  hundred  pounds,  in  addition  to  the  12£  they  actually  get  on 
the  differential.  Now,  you  must  take  off  about  8  cents  from  that 
for  the  extra  tariff  they  pay  on  the  raw  sugar  which  they  do  not  use, 
105  pounds,  which  is  required  to  make  a  hundred  pounds  of  granulated. 
And  if  you  want  to  know  what  protection  the  trust  is  actually  getting, 
it  is  about  three-tenths  of  a  cent,  in  my  opinion,  to-day,  under  the 
Dingley  bill,  if  they  buy  three-fourths  cane  raws  and  one-fourth  beet 
raws:  and  we  are  willing  to  have  that  countervailing  duty  taken  off 
the  European  refined. 

Mr.  Swanson.  If  raw  sugars  are  allowed  to  come,  and  the  coun- 
tervailing duty  on  refined  sugar  is  kept  as  it  is  at  present,  the  trust 
has  practically  a  monopoly  of  refining  cane  sugar,  and  the  greatest 
benefit  would  accrue  to  the  trust  under  such  a  programme  as  that? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Of  course,  gentlemen,  you  see  if  we  allow  them  to 
get  free  raw  material  from  countries  that  do  not  send  granulated 
sugars  in — and  only  beet  countries  do  that — we  do  away  with  a  com- 
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petitor;  and  what  they  want  to  do  is  to  get  all  their  raw  sugar  from 
cane  countries. 

Mr.  Swanson.  All  these  reciprocity  treaties  on  sugar  have  been 
made  with  cane-producing  countries  and  not  with  any  countries  which 
produce  beet  sugar? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Well,  I  can  not  answer  that  question;  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Swanson.  Jamaica  and  all  the  British  possessions,  British 
Guiana,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  places  where  the  reciprocity  treaties  have 
been  made,  they  have  been  made  mostly  with  the  cane-sugar  countries 
for  the  benefit  of  the  trust,  because  these  sugars  have  to  be  refined. 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  will  not  say  that;  I  do  not  know;  but  I  would  like 
to  state  that  the  West  Indian  islands  belonging  to  England  where 
sugar  is  grown,  the  sugar  industry  does  not  thrive  there  because  their 
labor  conditions  are  not  such  as  Cuba.  In  other  words,  they  are  not 
under  semislave  conditions,  and  I  believe  that  one  of  the  greatest  set- 
backs to  the  cane-sugar  industry  is  when  you  take  away  from  it  the 
semiservile  condition. 

Mr.  Swanson.  If  we  are  going  to  trade  away  sugar  and  get  reci- 
procity treaties  for  enlarging  the  American  market,  Germany  is  a  better 
market  for  American  manufactured  goods  than  Cuba  ! 

Mr.  Oxnard.  European  countries,  60  to  1. 

Mr.  Swanson.  The  people  consume  more? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  As  I  say,  look  at  the  population,  60,000,000  to 
1,000,000. 

Mr.  Swanson.  The  people  in  a  temperate  climate  like  Germany  buy 
more  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  than  people  in  tropical  countries  like  Cuba! 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Swanson.  So,  if  sugar  is  to  be  used  as  a  lever  to  enlarge  our 
markets,  you  do  not  think  that  Cuba,  Jamaica,  and  British  Guiana  are 
good  countries  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  certainly  do  not 

Mr.  MoClellan.  I  have  seen  a  statement  made  that  all  these  com- 
panies you  are  interested  in  have  been  incorporated  in  New  Jersey; 
is  that  the  fact? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoClellan.  Now,  there  is  another  statement  made  the  other 
day  that  you  had  a  refinery  which  was  absorbed  by  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Company.  Do  you  still  reserve  any  interest  in  the  American 
Sugar  Kefining  Company? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  do  not  own  a  dollar's  worth  of  interest  in  it 

Mr.  MoClellan.  And  have  no  contract  with  it  even? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  None  whatsoever. 

Mr.  Newlands.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  sugar  trust  does 
not  refine  any  beet  sugar  that  is  produced  in  this  country;  I  mean  raw 
beet  sugar? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Except  where  they  own  factories  themselves,  which 
they  do  in  Watsonville  and  Sprecklesville;  I  understand  they  have  an 
interest  there. 

Mr.  Newlands.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  each  sugar  factory 
refines  its  own  sugar  and  these  beet-sugar  factories  are  really  com- 
petitors of  the  trust  in  refined  sugars? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Absolutely,  and  the  only  real  competitor  they  have. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Now,  assuming  that  the  duty  is  reduced  upon  cane 
sugar ;  the  effect  of  that  will  be  to  increase  the  business  of  the  sugar 
trust  in  refining  sugar,  will  it  not? 
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Mr.  Oxnard.  If  you  reduce  the  duty  on  cane  sugar,  yes,  because 
it  would  stop  the  production  of  beet  sugar  to  that  extent. 

Mr.  Nzwlands.  Then  would  the  sugar  trust  have  any  competitor  in 
the  country! 

Mr.  Oxnard.  As  I  say,  I  believe  that  Arbuckle  is  the  only  compet- 
itor that  they  have,  and  I  believe  they  will  get  him. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Then  you  regard  the  existence  of  these  beet-sugar 
factories  and  their  production  of  refined  sugar  as  having  a  tendency  to 
reduce  the  charges  of  the  sugar  trust  for  refined  sugar? 

Mr.  Oxnakd.  Undoubtedly;  and  wherever  they  come  into  competi- 
tion with  the  beet  sugar  at  that  time  of  the  year  they  immediately 
lower  the  price.  In  this  Industrial  Commission,  Mr.  Havemeyer  made 
the  statement  when  he  was  asked  who  controlled  the  price  of  sugar  in 
this  country,  that  he  did. 

Mr.  Newlands.  I  understand  the  sugar  trust  charges  about  1  cent 
a  pound  for  refining  sugar,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  You  mean  it  costs  them  1  cent! 

Mr.  Newlands.  No;  it  charges  1  cent. 

Mr.  Oxnard.  You  mean  the  differential  which  they  make  for  it. 
At  different  times — I  have  not  the  exact  figures  here — it  is  upward  of 
a  cent  and  a  quarter  and  down  to  a  considerably  lower  point  at  certain 
times  when  they  are  in  competition. 

Mr.  Newlands.  What  is  the  cost  of  refining  that  sugar! 

Mr.  Oxnard.  You  mean  the  actual  cost  of  putting  it  all  through 
the  refinery  regardless  of  the  tariff  and  anything  else,  taking  a  given 
number  of  pounds  of  raw  sugar  and  working  it  out  through  the 
refinery!  I  can  only  say  what  I  think,  and  that  is  that  in  their  best 
factories  they  can  do  it  as  low  as  three-tenths  of  a  cent  and  in  other 
factories  it  is  possibly  as  high  as  half  a  cent.  It  may  vary  somewhat 
oat  on  the  Pacific  coast.  You  understand  that  this  does  not  take  into 
consideration  the  loss  they  make  on  the  extra  number  of  pounds  of 
waste,  but  all  their  competitors  have  to  take  those  losses  into  consid- 
eration, too. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  that? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  It  takes  105  or  106  Dounds  to  make  100  pounds  of 
refined  sugar.    They  pay  a  tariff  on  the  loss 

The  Chairman,  i  ou  mean  the  waste  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  They  pay  tariff  on  the  waste,  and  you  have  to  deduct 
that  from  their  protection.  The  more  cane  sugar  the  trust  can  get 
into  the  factories  to  refine  the  higher  their  profit  on  account  of  the 
countervailing  duty  against  the  beet  refined  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  One  of  the  witnesses  before  the  Industrial  Commis- 
sion put  the  same  margin  of  cost  at  sixty-three  one-hundredths  of  a 
cent  Do  vou  think  that  about,  right,  including  waste,  labor,  and 
everything? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Between  fifty  and  sixty  one-hundredths,  including 
waste,  because  they  have  to  bring  5  or  6  pounds  in  that  they  do  not 
get  anything  out  of. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  96-degree  sugar,  and  4  per  cent  of  that  is  in 
waste,  1  or  2  pounds  they  can  not  refine 

Mr.  Oxnard.  They  have  to  pay  for  it. 

Hie  Chairman.  That  goes  into  molasses,  except  the  pound  or  two 
they  can  not  get  anything  out  of? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Well,  somewhere  about  a  half  a  cent  covers  it;  it 
varies  according  to  the  factory. 
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Mr.  Newlands.  You  have  spoken  about  the  conditions  of  labor  in 
Cuba  as  differing  from  the  conditions  of  labor  here? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Oh,  absolutely. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Do  you  not  understand  that  the  wages  there  now 
are  as  high  as  they  are  in  this  country  in  all  occupations  relating  to 
the  production  of  sugar! 

Mr.  Oxnard.  No;  I  do  not  think  so,  if  we  talk  about  field  hands; 
and  another  thing  is  we  can  not  get  labor  for  $20  or  $22  as  they  state 
it — we  can  not  get  labor  at  that  price.  Our  labor  in  California  costs, 
when  we  need  it,  principally  when  we  harvest  the  crop  and  when  we 
thin  it  out  as  it  is  called,  we  have  to  pay  as  high  as  $2  a  day  for  labor 
for  farm  hands,  and  during  the  season  we  pay  them  from  $25  to  $30 
and  their  board;  so  if  they  pay  $22,  which  I  do  not  admit}  for  from  a 
statement  which  I  have  seen  I  believe  the  cost  of  labor  is  somewhat 
less  than  that  in  Cuba,  but  I  do  not  know  how  much. 

Mr.  Newlands.  If  the  production  of  sugar  and  the  supply  of  labor 
is  not  equal  to  present  requirements,  will  not  the  increased  production 
there  have  a  tendency  to  raise  the  cost  of  labor  there  equal  to  the  cost 
of  labor  here? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Yes;  undoubtedly  I  think  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Newlands.  How  will  they  supply  that  labor? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  have  pointed  to  the  Hawaiian  islands,  and  how  they 
have  been  getting  people.  When  they  were  under  the  Spanish  tyranny, 
as  it  were,  they  aid  not  get  many  laborers  from  coolie-labor  countries; 
but  one  reason  was  they  had  plenty  of  labor  in  the  islands  at  that  time, 
and  I  pointed  to  the  fact  that  as  soon  as  there  is  necessity  for  labor  in 
the  island  that  they  will  not  hesitate  to  bring  them  in  in  large  quanti- 
ties, as  they  did  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  ago  from  China. 

Mr.  Newlands.  At  one  time  they  did  import  Chinese  labor? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Yes,  sir.  They  were  sold  just  as  slaves.  They  made 
contracts  with  those  Chinese  laborers  for  eight  years,  and  when  they 
came  in  the  island  you  would  see  a  slave  selling — this  was  in  the  seven- 
ties— you  would  see  a  slave  sold  for  $1,000  or  $1,200,  and  a  Chinaman 
who  only  had  eight  years  to  work  would  sell  at  rrom  $300  to  $350. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Then  your  contention  is,  if  a  reciprocal  arrange- 
ment is  made  with  Cuba,  the  labor  of  this  country  will  eventually  oe 
competing  with  Chinese  labor  in  Cuba? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Now,  you  said  if  Cuba  is  annexed  to  this  country  and 
brought  inside  of  our  tariff  wall  and  free  trade  prevailed,  of  course 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Newlands  (continuing).  Between  all  the  States  of  this  Union 
and  Cuba  that  those  conditions  would  be  such  that  the  beet-sugar 
interests  of  this  country  could  compete  with  the  production  in  Cuba. 
On  what  do  you  base  that?  Do  you  base  that  on  the  assumption  that 
American  wages  will  prevail  there  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Newlands.  And  also  the  cost  of  materials  and  supplies  will  be 
the  cost  in  a  protected  market  instead  of  in  a  free-trade-market? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  That  is  my  position  exactly,  and  I  pointed  to  the  case 
of  Hawaii,  which,  by  practical  test,  greatly  increased  the  cost  of 
producing  sugar  under  annexation.  I  will  let  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii  tell  you  exactly  what  it  is,  but  there  has  been  a  tremendous 
increase  in  the  cost  since  it  has  been  making  sugar  in  a  protected 
market. 
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Mr.  Swanson.  You  would  prefer  having  free  trade  with  Cuba  than 
an  immense  reduction  in  the  tariff.  I  understood  you  prefer  having 
Cuba  annexed  and  have  free  trade  as  it  is  between  the  States  of  the 
Union  than  to  have  an  immense  reduction  in  the  tariff? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  do  not  hesitate  a  minute  on  that  point,  not  one. 

Mr.  McClellan.  Is  the  price  of  beet  sugar,  cost  and  price,  taken 
into  consideration  the  same  through  all  the  Deet-raising  States! 

Mr.  Oxnard.  No;  it  varies. 

Mr.  MoClellan.  On  the  cost  of  the  production? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  No;  it  varies  because  tne  price  is  fixed  by  the  whole- 
sale grocers,  and  they  are  fixed  by  the  trust,  and  the  trust  controls  the 
price,  but  when  the  beet  sugar  .comes  into  the  market  at  that  time  the 
trust  meets  competition  in  order  not  to  be  put  out  of  the  market,  so 
then  the  consumer  is  benefited. 

Mr.  Richardson.  In  this  official  statement,  which  you  admit  was 
signed  by  yourself  and  Mr.  Cutting — you  admit  this  statement  is  signed 
by  yourself? 

Mr.  Oxnakd.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Richardson.  You  say:  "Our  figures w 

Mr.  Oxnard.  But  I  do  not  admit  what  appeared  in  the  Evening 
Post  to  be  mine,  because  it  was  garbled.  I  do  not  know  what  you  are 
reading  from.  There  was  a  letter  written  by  the  bankers,  and  I  do 
not  admit  everything  in  it — there  were  inaccuracies,  and  this  is  one. 
They  made  this  kind  of  a  statement:  They  argued  that  if  sugar  was 
selling  at  4  cents,  and  then  it  sold  for  3  cents,  and  you  could  make  a 
profit  at  4  cents  by  reducing  the  price  to  3  cents,  or  1  cent  a  pound, 
your  profit  would  be  reduced  25  per  cent — assuming  3  cents  was  three- 
fourths  of  4  cents,  you  could  make  three-fourths  as  much  as  at  the 
price  of  4  cents.  That  is  absurd;  and  those  are  some  of  the  inaccu- 
racies.   At  3  cents  we  would  make  nothing,  of  course. 

Mr.  Richardson.  What  about  this  statement: 

Oar  figures  based  on  averages  in  our  factories  located  in  California  and  Nebraska 
show  that  $2.50  per  ton  covers  the  actual  expenses  of  manufacturing  sugar,  and  in 
the  new  factory,  which  is  three  times  as  large  as  the  Chino  factory,  we  expect  to 
reduce  the  cost  below  $2. 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Well,  gentlemen,  those  figures  were  assumed.  You 
must  not  take  assumptions  against  facts.  That  is  my  answer  to  that 
question. 

Mr.  Richardson.  Those  were  the  calculations  at  that  timet 

Mr.  Oxnard.  As  they  showed  on  paper  and  showed  on  the  figures. 

Mr.  Richardson.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  sugar  trust,  Mr. 
Havemeyer,  instigated  this  whole  fight  for  the  reduction  of  tariff 
duties? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  said  that  the  reason  I  believe  that  to  be  true  was 
because  they  asked  for  free  raw  sugar 

Mr.  Richardson.  You  said  that 

Mr.  Oxnard  (continuing).  When  they  did  not  ask  for  any  reduction 
on  refined  sugar,  and  I  said  that  any  average  man  would  think  that  that 
was  asked  in  the  interest  of  the  trust.    Tney  started  this  thing 

Mr.  Richardson.  When  did  theystart  this  thing! 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Itfirstcameoutin  Willett  and  Gray's  in  August,  when 
they  suddenly  began  a  propaganda,  and  prior  to  that  in  July  at  the 
trans-Mississippi  congress  in  session  at  Colorado.  Mr.  Thurber  came 
oat  there  and  tried  to  have  a  free-sugar  platform  put  in,  but  it  was 
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voted  down  and  declined,  so  I  believe  they  started  long  ago  to  get  free 
raw  Cuban  sugar. 

Mr.  Richardson.  He  is  the  gentleman  engaged  in  export  business! 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Richardson  (reading):  In  the  case  of  Cuba,  however,  there  are  weighty  rea- 
sons of  morality  and  of  national  interests  where  the  policy  should  be  held  to  have  a 
peculiar  application,  and  I  most  earnestly  ask  your  attention  to  the  wisdom,  indeed, 
to  the  people's  needs  of  providing  a  substantial  reduction  in  tariff  on  Cuban  imports 
into  the  United  States.  Cuba  has  in  her  constitution  affirmed  what  we  desired,  that 
she  should  stand  in  international  matters  in  closer  and  most  friendly  relations  with 
us  than  with  any  other  power;  and  we  are  bound  by  every  consideration  of  honor 
and  expediency  to  pass  commercial  measures  in  the  interest  of  her  material  well 
being. 

That  is  an  extract  from  President  Roosevelt's  message.  Do  you 
believe  the  sugar  trust  or  Mr.  Havemeyer  instigated  such  a  matter  as 
this  part  of  the  message  ¥ 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Not  tor  a  minute. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  I  denounce  such  a  proceeding  as  that;  that  is  not 
a  fair  question. 

Mr.  Richardson.  Your  denunciation  does  not  amount  to  anything. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  I  make  the  point  of  order  on  that. 

Mr.  Richardson.  I  submit  the  witness  has  stated  this  whole  appeal 
for  reduction  of  tariff  duty  was  instigated  by  the  sugar  trust;  now  I 
ask  if  it  instigated  that  part  of  the  message,  and  I  submit  it  is  in 
order. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  I  say  it  is  not,  and  I  further  say  it  is  a  plain 
effort  to  get  the  witness  to  make  an  attack  upon  the  President. 

Mr.  Richardson.  That  is  not  true. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  That  is  what  it  amounts  to. 

Mr.  Richardson.  I  say  it  is  not  true. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  the  witness  has  answered  the  question. 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  want  to  say  this,  that  in  my  argument  I  stated  that 
if  the  President  had  had  all  the  facts  before  him  when  he  wrote  his 
message  that  he  now  has,  he  would  not,  in  my  opinion,  have  written 
his  message  that  way. 

Mr.  Richardson.  He  was  ignorant  then  I 

Mr.  Long.  You  take  the  position,  then,  that  he  and  the  Secretary  of 
War  were  ignorant  of  the  situation? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  say  I  do  not  think  the  President  would  want  to  do 
anything  to  help  the  trust. 

Mr.  Dong.  Tne  Secretary  of  War  did  not  understand  the  situation, 
then,  when  he  made  the  recommendation? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  1  do  not  think  he  did. 

Mr.  Long.  One  other  question.  I  believe  you  stated  the  admission 
of  sugar  free  of  duty  from  Cuba  would  not  affect  the  price  of  sugar 
in  this  country,  in  your  judgment? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  do  not  think  it  would;  not  to-day,  mind  you;  but 
it  might  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Long.  And  the  remission  or  reduction  of  50  per  cent  on  the 
duty  on  sugar  from  Cuba  would  not  affect  the  price? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  That  is  a  very  hard  question  to  answer  in  detail,  only 
in  generalities  I  do  not  think  it  would. 

Mr.  Long.  In  what  way  would  the  beet-sugar  industry  in  this 
country  be  aff ec  ted  ? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  would  repeat  my  statement  that  it  would  be  hurt  in 
this  way:  It  would  stimulate  the  production  of  sugar  in  Cuba  to  the 
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point  of  bringing  down  the  cost  of  production  to  a  point  where  the 
beet  sugar  could  not  compete  with  Cuba  unannexed,  if  there  is  such  a 
word. 

Mr.  Long.  Then  the  danger  to  the  beet-sugar  interests  in  this 
country  are  not  immediate,  but  they  are  in  the  future? 

Mr.  Oxnabd.  Immediate.  I  believe  on  the  passage  of  any  reduc- 
tion whatever  you  would  stop  the  development  of  any  new  factories 
going  up. 

Mr.  Long.  How  many  factories  were  in  existence  when  the  Dingley 
hw  was  passed! 

Mr.  Oxnabd.  About  seven  or  eight. 

Mr.  Lotfo.  And  there  are  now  how  many! 

Mr.  Oxnabd.  Forty. 

Mr.  Long.  How  many  were  built  in  the  year  1901! 

Mr.  Oxnabd.  About  eight. 

Mr.  Long.  How  many  are  in  process  of  building  now! 

Mr.  Oxnabd.  How  do  you  mean  in  process;  to  what  extent! 

Mr.  Long.  Projected  and  contemplated. 

Mr.  Oxnabd.  There  may  be  fifty  projected,  where  they  have  formed 
an  organization. 

Mr.  Long.  And  contracts  let! 

Mr.  Oxnabd.  There  are  fifty  projected,  I  am  told. 

Mr.  Long.  And  contracts  let  for  the  building  of  those  factories! 

Mr.  Oxnabd.  Oh,  no;  they  are  waiting  for  that. 

Mr.  Long.  They  are  waiting! 

Mr.  Oxnabd.  res,  sir. 

Mr.  Long.  Do  you  think  the  present  low  price  of  sugar  in  the 
world  and  the  large  amount  of  sugjar  in  Europe  will  have  any  effect 
upon  the  building  of  these  factories,  independent  of  whatever  we 
might  do  with  this  Cuban  question! 

Sir.  Oxnabd.  That  is  a  hard  question  to  answer.  I  do  not  believe 
it  would,  because  I  think  anyboay  who  was  going  into  this  business 
would  know  that  the  overproduction  could  not  last;  that  it  is  a  tempo- 
rary matter,  and  that  sugar  was  produced  below  the  cost  of  production. 

Mr.  Long.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  the  beet-sugar  interests  of 
this  country  could  compete  with  the  bounty  beet-sugar  producers  of 
Europe  under  the  present  conditions! 

Mr.  Oxnabd.  With  a  countervailing  duty  for  the  bounties  under 
the  present  tariff,  if  you  ask  that  question,  I  believe  we  can. 

Mr.  Long.  You  can  compete  with  the  beet  sugar  in  Europe,  but  not 
with  cane  sugar  from  Cuba? 

Mr.  Oxnabd.  We  can  not  with  cane  sugar  from  Cuba  under  the 
present  conditions  to-day;  that  is,  if  we  take  the  tariff  off.  I  am  speak- 
ing of  beet  sugar  with  the  tariff  on. 

Mr.  Long,  xou  have  seen  the  census  bulletin,  have  you  not,  on 
beet  sugar! 

Mr.  Oxnabd.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Long.  Issued  in  1900  !* 

Mr.  Oxnabd.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  not  looked  at  it  carefully,  and  I  do  not 
remember  all  that  was  in  it 

Mr.  Long.  What  have  you  to  say  in  regard  to  the  statement  in  that 
bulletin  as  to  the  price  paid  by  the  beet-sugar  manufacturers  for  beets 
per  ton! 

Mr.  Oxnabd.  What  prices  were  stated,  if  I  may  ask! 

Mr.  Long.  Well,  I  want  to  know. 
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Mr.  Oxnard.  I  do  not  remember  exactly  what  prices  they  gave. 

Mr.  Long.  I  believe  they  stated  that  the  average  price  in  the  States 
was  $4.39  a  ton. 

Mr.  Oxnabd.  I  believe  it  was  right. 

Mr.  Long.  I  believe  that  included  New  York  State  at  $6  per  ton. 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  made  the  absolute  statement  we  paid  over  $5  for 
our  beets  this  year;  so  that  would  not  apply  to  our  factories  this  year; 
and  I  understand  Michigan  pays  over  $5. 

Mr.  Long.  So  the  statement  in  the  Bulletin  as.  to  the  payments  of 
1900  would  not  apply  to  payments  made  in  19011. 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Not  at  all,  and  the  figures  of  this  year  would  not  apply 
to  next  year;  it  varies. 

Mr.  Long.  These  statements  were  obtained  from  the  beet-sugar 
manufacturers,  and,  I  presume,  by  a  Government  agent? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  believe  so. 

Mr.  MoClellan.  I  have  just  got  two  questions;  in  this  statement  of 
yours 

Mr.  Long.  There  is  one  other  question.  If  Congress  in  its  wisdom 
should  decide  to  make  a  reduction  or  concession  on  Cuban  sugar,  in 
your  judgment  should  that  reduction  be  made  on  refined  sugar  as  well 
as  on  raw  sugar?  ' 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Swanson.  And  on  refined  sugars  imported  from  other  coun- 
tries, too,  I  understood  you? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Speaking  for  myself — for  my  companies — I  would 
not  object  to  have  the  differential  duty  taken  on  on  refined  sugar  from 
all  countries. 

Mr.  Long.  I  do  not  want  him  to  confuse  my  question  with  yours. 
If  we  make  a  reduction  on  Cuban  sugars  do  you  think  the  reduction 
should  be  made  on  all  sugars  from  Cuba? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Yes,  without  a  doubt;  but  it  would  not  have  any 
material  effect,  because  they  do  not  refine  cane  sugars  directly. 

Mr.  Newlands.  I  understand  they  can  not  refine  there  because  coal 
and  other  things  used  in  the  sugar  refineries  are  very  dear.    Is  that  so! 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  believe  I  have  heard  that  stated;  but  what  might 
happen  is,  they  might  make  some  refined  sugar  in  the  factories  which 
might  come  into  consumption  in  the  United  States,  just  as  Louisiana 
does. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  plenty  of  coal  in  Alabama. 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  think  so;  out  they  do  not  use  a  pound  of  coal  on  the 
Cuban  plantations:  they  use  bagasse;  the  coal  bill  is  nothing.  Mr. 
Atkins  said  his  coal  bill  was  only  $25. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  they  use? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Bagasse.  After  extracting  the  sugar  from  the  cane 
the  refuse  is  taken  for  fuel,  and  it  is  used  as  coal  on  those  plantations, 
so  the  coal  bills  would  not  amount  to  anything. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  have  sufficient  heat  for  that? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  They  do  it  continually. 

The  Chairman.  They  do  refine  in  Louisiana.  Of  course  if  we  take 
off  enough  duty  to  enable  them  to  refine  sugar,  that  would  furnish  a 
new  occupation  in  Cuba  and  add  as  much  to  the  wealth  of  Cuba  as  it 
would  be  to  relieve  the  sugar  grower  if  we  made  a  condition  where  they 
could  refine  sugar  there? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  think  it  would  help  them;  yes. 
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Mr.  Swanson.  While  on  this  subject,  I  understand  the  position  you 
take  is,  if  you  simply  let  in  raw  sugar  from  Cuba  and  do  not  change 
the  differential  on  refined  sugar  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  the  con- 
sumer will  not  get  any  benefit  from  it;  the  sugar  trust  could  fix  the 
price  of  the  refined  sugar  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Yes,  of  course. 

Mr.  McClelian.  In  this  statement,  published  in  the  Evening  Post, 
you  are  quoted  as  saying: 

There  is,  however,  no  fear  that  Cuban  production,  even  under  annexation  to  the 
United  States,  can  in  our  day  expand  to  the  point  where  the  United  States  would 
become  exporters  of  sugar  instead  of  importers,  and  hence  that  protection  would  no 
longer  protect. 

Do  you  still  believe  that,  or  have  vou  been  quoted  incorrectly? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  never  saw  an  industry  Recuperate  as  Cuba  did  in 
three  years.  I  took  my  lesson  from  the  South  and  I  saw  how  long  it 
took  them  to  recuperate,  and  it  shows  what  wonderful  vitality  the 
sugar  interest  of  Cuba  has  to-day  when  the  sugar-planting  industry  in 
three  years  comes  practically  to  its  highest  crop. 

Mr.  McClellan.  Willett  and  Gray  have  figured  out  the  protection 
given  to  that  industry  is  about  94  per  cent.     Is  that  a  fact? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  That  is  the  ad  valorem  protection. 

Mr.  McClellan.  I  quote  from  the  Times  here. 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Ad  valorem  when  sugars  are  low  does  not  protect  at 
the  time  when  you  want  protection,  and  of  course  when  sugars  have 
fallen  throughout  the  world  so  much  I  should  not  be  surprised  but 
what  those  figures  were  right  in  that  connection. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  I  started  to  ask  you  a  question  a  while  ago.  Will 
you  give  me  the  number  of  acres  of  land  now  in  cultivation  with  the 
sugar  beet  in  California? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  am  going  to  ask  my  brother  a  minute 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Is  he  going  to  make  a  statement  later  on? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Yes,  sir;  and  he  will  answer,  but  roughly  I  should 
think  it  is  about  80,000  acres. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  had  better  take  a  recess  until  half  past 
1  to-day,  as  quite  a  number  of  gentlemen  would  like  to  be  heard. 

Thereupon  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  1.30  p.  m. 


after  recess. 
At  1.30  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  resumed  its  session. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  HERBERT  MYBJCK,  OF  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS., 

Clumrman  of  the  League  of  Domestic  Producers, 

Mr.  Myrick.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  occupy  five  minutes  in  mak- 
ing five  points  in  favor  of  the  farmers  who  actually  grow  beets  and 
sugar  cane,  who  produce  tobacco  and  wool,  and  cotton,  and  rice,  and 
fruits  and  vegetables — the  actual  producers  of  these  crops. 

These  gentlemen,  I  should  say,  are  associated  in  the  League  of 
Domestic  Producers,  of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  chairman,  and 
which  league  represents  between  2,000,000  and  3,000,000  farmers  allied 
with  it 
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First,  we  wish  a  continuance  or  protection  against  tropical  compe- 
tition. If  our  protection  is  removed,  then  take  away  the  protection 
from  other  interests;  do  not  put  us  on  the  free  list  and  expect  us  to 
vote  protection  for  the  other  fellow.  We  farmers  are  a  unit  with 
the  dealers  in  our  products,  and  with  the  manufacturers  of  sugar  and 
cigars  and  other  products  from  our  produce,  in  this  demand.  And  the 
labor  in  these  industries  is  also  a  unit  with  us,  as  you  saw  yesterday: 
for  instance,  in  the  case  of  tobacco. 

We  submit  herewith  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Havemeyer,  that  the  sugar 
trust  wants  to  increase  its  own  subjection  while  subjecting  us  to  tropical 
competion. 

Cuba  is  recovering  from  the  ravages  of  war  more  rapidly  than  any 
nation  ever  did.  Work  at  good  wages  exists  and  exceeds  the  supplv 
of  people  willing  to  labor.  The  tobacco  industry  is  recovering  its  old- 
time  proportion  and  is  rapidly  increasing  ana  is  very  prosperous. 
Cuba  is  producing  sugar  more  cheaply  than  any  other  region.  Her 
plantations  and  sugar  mills  are  being  rapidly  restored  and,  without 
tariff  concessions  from  this  country,  the  Cuban  sugar  industry  is  more 
profitable  than  our  domestic  sugar  industry.  Thanks  to  the  unex- 
ampled humanitarianism  of  the  United  States  Cuba's  future  is  brilliant 
with  promise.  All  this  appears  from  the  testimony  of  Cubans  and 
official  documents  which  I  propose  to  file  with  these  brief  remarks. 
An  attempt  to  show  the  contrary  is  largely  due  to  the  sugar  trust  and 
the  Cuban  tobacco  trust,'  that  seek  great  favors  for  themselves  at  the 
expense  of  domestic  producers.  These  pretensions  have  collapsed, 
absolutely  collapsed,  in  the  hearings  before  this  committee — but  not 
until  they  had  imposed  upon  the  President.  Now  that  the  truth  is 
known,  both  parties,  the  aaministration  and  the  public,  will  agree  that 
self-help  is  all  the  help  that  Cuba  now  needs  for  ner  best  regeneration. 

The  reduction  in  duties  on  products  from  the  Philippines  that  would 
compete  with  domestic  producers  should  likewise  be  restricted.  ^  A 
statistical  exhibit  with  references  and  explanatory  notes  to  substantiate 
the  statements  1  have  made  will  be  submitted  herewith. 

Mr.  McClellan.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  absolute  free  trade 
with  Cuba? 

Mr.  Myrick.  At  the  present  time? 

Mr.  McClellan.  Yes.  You  say  you  do  not  want  to  be  sacrificed 
alone.  Suppose  all  the  industries  were  put  on  the  same  basis,  with 
absolute  free  trade  with  Cuba? 

Mr.  Myrick.  If  you  had  absolute  free  trade  with  Cuba  only,  you  at 
once  subject  the  domestic  producer  of  tobacco  and  cigars  and  fruite 
and  vegetables  to  Cuban  and  tropical  competition,  and  you  do  not  give 
us  any  advantage  on  the  other  side  in  buying  our  supplies  in  the  open 
market. 

Mr.  McClellan.  And  you  object  to  being  put  on  the  same  basis 
with  others;  you  object  equally  to  that  as  you  do  to  a  reduction  only? 

Mr.  Myrick.  Yes,  sir;  but  if  you  have  free  trade  with  the  world  we 
will  stand  up  to  it. 

(Mr.  Myrick  presents  the  following  as  stated  above.) 

CONFIRMATORY  OP  THE  ABOVE. 

The  League  of  Domestic  Producers,  while  affiliating  with  the  Pa- 
trons of  Husbandry,  Farmers' Alliance,  Patrons  of  Industry,  and  other 
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agricultural  organizations,  also  with  the  Cigar  Makers'  International 
Inion  of  America  and  other  labor  organizations,  is  specifically  a  coali- 
tion of  the  Citrus  Growers'  Tariff  Association,  representing  the  com- 
bined horticultural  interest  of  the  Southwest  and  Pacific  coast;  the 
New  England  and  other  tobacco  growers'  associations;  the  Texas  and 
other  wool  growers'  associations;  the  American  Beet  Sugar  Associa- 
tion; the  Savannah  River  Rice  Planters'  Association,  with  which  the 
Louisiana  rice  interest  is  now  cooperating;  Nebraska  Sugar  Beet 
Growers'  Association;  Florida  Agricultural  society,  a  combination  of 
the  tobacco,  orange,  lemon,  pineapple,  and  sugar  interests  of  Florida; 
the  American  Cane  Growers'  Association;  Michigan  Beet  Sugar 
Association;  National  Cigar  Leaf  Tobacco  Association;  New  York 
State  Tobacco  Growers'  Association;  Indiana  Wool  Growers' Associa- 
tion, etc. 

THE  SUGAR  TRUST'8  CEY  FOE  PROTECTION. 

[Industrial  Commission  hearing,  held  at  Washington  June  14, 1899.— Testimony  of  Henry  O.  Havemeyer. 
president  American  Sugar  Refining  Company,  printed  iu  Volume  I  (Testimony),  Report  Industrial 
Commission,  1900.] 

Page  113: 

Cuba  is  a  country  that  can  supply  the  United  States  entirely  with  their  sugar  in 
three  years,  and  it  is  a  great  pity  we  do  not  have  it  and  have  sugar  at  2  cents  a  pound 
instead  of  5,  which  we  are  paying  now.  That  is,  if  we  could  have  raw  sugar  coming 
in  from  Culm  free,  without  tariff,  we  could  sell  it  at  3  and  have  the  raw  at  2;  it 
would  have  to  be  refined. 

EFFECT  OF  EEMOVING  THE  TARIFF. 

Page  115: 

Q.  Suppose  the  tariff  on  refined  sugar,  the  differential,  should  be  removed,  what 
would  be  the  effect? 

A.  It  would  kill  the  sugar  industry. 

Q.  You  think  if  this  differential  were  removed 

A.  It  would  inflict  a  terrible  and  infamous  wrong  upon  100,000  people  dependent 
upon  it  It  is  merely  truckling  to  a  miserable  clamor — a  bugaboo — this  babble 
about  trusts. 

Q.  Will  you  be  a  little  more  specific  as  to  the  way  in  which  it  would  affect  them? 

A.  It  would  permit  America  to  be  the  dumping  ground  of  all  the  beet  sugars  in 
Germany,  Austria,  France,  and  Russia;  it  would  reestablish  the  sugar  refining  indus- 
try of  Great  Britain,  and  everything  would  go  to  them  in  the  wav  of  labor  to  supply 
to  70,000,000  people  over  2, 000*, 000  tons  of  sugar,  and  it  would  be  taken  out  of  100,000 
People  that  are  living  upon  it  to-day.     It  would  simply  be  an  infamous  atrocity. 

Q.  You  think  the  sugar  industry  i9  practically  dependent  upon  this  one-eighth  of 
a  cent  differential? 

A.  It  is  indispensable.  Let  there  be  the  slightest  cause  for  any  interruption  in  the 
refining  business  here  so  that  prices  advance,  and  we  would  be  inundated  at  once 
with  foreign  product,  l>ecause  one  eighth  of  a  cent  is  inadequate;  we  ought  to  have 
oDe-quarter.    One-eighth  i«  not  what  we  ought  to  have. 

^.  It  is  only  what  you  could  get? 

A.  No;  it  is  getting  something  we  do  not  want  to  have.  That  was  the  object  of 
the  law. 

COMMENT  ON    THE   ABOVE. 

In  this  testimony,  the  president  of  the  sugar  trust  baldly  stated  the 
truth.  If  the  trust  can  get  its  raw  sugar  from  Cuba  admitted  free, 
Mr.  Havemeyer  says  the  trust  will  buy  Cuban  raws  at  2  cents  per 
pound  and  sell  the  same  at  3  cents  after  being  refined,  thus  giving  the 
trust  a  protection  of  1  cent  per  pound  in  place  of  one-eighth  cent  as  at 
present    Thus,  the  trust  aims  at  increasing  its  own  protection  eight- 
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fold,  while  depriving  domestic  producers  of  all  protection.  This  1 
cent  a  pound,  or  $20  a  ton,  would  give  the  refiners  monopoly  a  profit 
of  $40,000,000  a  year,  or  $35,000,000  annually  more  than  the  present 
one-eighth  cent  refiners'  differential. 

Mr.  Havemeyer  also  goes  into  hysterics  over  the  effect  upon  the 
trust  of  removing  the  tariff  on  the  refining  process.*  He  says  it  would 
kill  the  whole  domestic  business  of  refining  imported  raw  sugar,  upon 
which  he  says  100,000  people  are  now  dependent.  But  this  is  exactly 
the  position  also  of  not  only  domestic  producers  of  sugar  beets  and 
sugar  cane,  and  the  manufacturers  of  sugar  from  that  raw  material, 
but  the  same  is  very  largely  true  of  the  producers  of  cigar  leaf  tobacco, 
cigars,  cigarettes,  fruits,  vegetables,  and  other  produce,  the  domestic 
market  for  which  is  threatened  by  tropical  competition. 

How  infinitesimal  is  the  business  of  merely  refining  imported  raw 
sugar  compared  to  the  capital  and  people  already  employed  in  domes- 
tic sugar  production  alone,  not  to  mention  these  other  threatened 
industries.  Now,  if  the  trust  finds  protection  so  essential  to  its  busi- 
ness, how  much  more  necessary  is  protection  to  these  infinitely  larger 
domestic  industries  that  represent  many  times  the  capital  and  labor 
actually  employed  in  the  mere  refining  of  imported  sugar?  Indeed, 
Mr.  tiavemeyer  testifies  (p.  118)  that  the  refining  of  all  sugar  con- 
sumed in  the  United  States  could  be  done  in  refineries  that  would  cost 
only  $35,000,000,  while  new  estimates  place  the  sum  at  one-half  this 
figure. 

THE   SITUATION  IN  CUBA. 

"work  at  good  wages  exceeds  the  supply  of  people  willing  to  labor." 

For  confirmation  of  this  statement,  see  evidence  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  January  15, 16,  given  by  Cuban  representatives. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  more  than  60,000  immigrants  have  come  to 
Cuba  from  Spain  and  the  Canary  Islands  since  the  war  (p.  75,  report 
of  hearing  January  15,  16),  the  demand  for  labor  exceeds  the  supply. 

All  through  the  testimony  referred  to  the  improvement  in  the  wages 
of  labor  is  emphasized.  In  fact,  from  $20  to  $30  per  month  is  paid  for 
labor  on  Cuban  sugar  plantations.     All  who  want  work  can  get  work. 

Certainly  the  masses  in  Cuba  are  not  in  the  starving  and  wretched 
condition  that  has  been  represented  by  the  agents  of  the  sugar  trust 
and  the  Cuban  tobacco  trusts.  If  any  of  those  people  are  suffering, 
they  only  need  to  go  to  work.  All  the  testimony  of  the  Cubans  them- 
selves is  to  the  effect  that  there  is  plenty  of  work. 

The  real  trouble  seems  to  be  that  there  is  an  indisposition  to  labor 
on  the  part  of  a  large  element  of  the  population  and  a  desire  to  be 
supported  by  favors  from  the  United  btates.  For  instance,  on  page 
21  of  the  testimony  at  hearings  January  15,  16,  Mr.  Atkins  testifies 
that  there  are  some  15,000  holdings  of  small  farmers,  supposed  to  raise 
sugar  cane — "little  places,  all  the  way  from  30,  40,  or  50  acres."  Mr. 
Atkins  goes  on  to  say: 

I  am  sorry  to  say  the  cane  they  raise  is  not  sugar  cane.  They  live  on  these  little 
places,  and  where  they  have  a  little  place  they  do  not  raise  much  of  anything,  in  ra| 
experience.  They  could  in  our  district,  for  instance,  raise  corn  and  potatoes  ana 
find  a  market  for  them  on  the  spot,  but  as  a  rule  they  are  not  disposea  to  do  that 
The  small  landed  proprietor  is  generally  uneducated  and  has  a  family  round  him 
there,  and  lives  the  life  of  a  gentleman  at  ease. 
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That  this  is  a  true  statement  of  a  large  percentage  of  the  rural 
population  in  Cuba  is  well  known  to  all  familiar  with  conditions  on 
the  island.  It  is  not  for  the  interest  of  these  people  that  anything  be 
done  to  make  life  still  easier  and  more  indolent.  On  the  contrary, 
they  have  only  to  put  forth  a  tithe  of  the  effort  required  by  our 
domestic  farmers  to  secure  a  relatively  much  larger  return  for  their 
labor. 

4 'the  tobacco    industry   has    recovered   its  old-time   PROPORTIONS — IS   RAPIDLY 

INCREASING  AND  VERY  PROSPEROUS. ' ' 

For  confirmation  of  this  statement,  see  Herbert  Myrick's  analysis  of 
the  tobacco  situation  in  Cuba  in  his  remarks  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  at  the  tobacco  hearing  January  21,  in  the  preceding 
pages  of  this  document. 

Other  evidence  is  therein  given  to  show  that  60  per  cent  of  the  cigar 
industry  of  Cuba  is  controlled  by  an  English  syndicate,  30  per  cent  by 
an  American  syndicate,  and  only  10  per  cent  by  Cubans  ana  all  others. 
Official  data  cited  in  Mr.  Myrick's  testimony,  January  21,  shows  that 
the  production  of  tobacco  on  the  island  of  Cuba  in  1901  was  larger 
than  prior  to  the  late  war,  and  that  prices  are  higher  than  for  years. 
No  evidence  of  any  kind  has  been  brought  out  at  the  hearings  to  indicate 
that  the  tobacco  industry  of  Cuba  was  in  anything  but  a  prosperous 
condition.  On  page  97.  hearings  of  January  15, 16,  Mr.  Plac6  testifies 
in  so  many  words,  that  there  is  no  depression  in  regard  totobacco. 

Cuba's  export  trade  in  tobaccos  and  manufactures  thereof  is  increas- 
ing by  leaps  and  bounds  with  every  country,  as  shown  by  the  statistics 
cited  in  Mr.  Myrick's  testimony,  January  21.  The  tobacco  industry 
on  the  island  has  also  been  enormously  benefited  by  the  prohibitory 
duty  of  $5  per  pound  against  all  tobacco  or  its  manufactures  imported 
into  Cuba,  whether  from  the  United  States  or  any  other  country. 
This  prohibitory  tariff  was  erected  for  the  benefit  of  Cuba's  tobacco 
industry  by  the  military  administration.  That  this  tobacco  industry 
is  capable  of  enormous  expansion  at  great  profit,  without  tariff  conces- 
sions from  the  United  States,  is  apparent  to  all. 

BRILLIANT  PROMISE   OF  CUBA'S  SUGAR  INDU8TRT. 

The  Cuban  testimony  above  referred  to,  and  all  official  documents, 
agree  that  with  modern  and  up-to-date  methods  sugar  can  be  produced 
more  cheaply  in  Cuba  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Mr. 
Atkins  admits  (page  18)  that  he  made  very  handsome  profits  on  his 
sugar  plantations  in  Cuba  in  1901.  Miguel  Mendoza  testified  to  making 
a  profit  that  would  be  considered  very  satisfactory  in  this  country, 
although  his  testimony  shows  that  his  management  is  more  or  less 
careless  and  extravagant  from  the  American  standpoint. 

The  remarkable  recuperative  powers  of  the  sugar  industry  in  Cuba 
are  shown  by  the  fact  that  while  its  production  of  sugar  was  almost 
annihilated  by  the  war,  in  1899-1900  Cuba  made  300,000  tons;  in  1900- 
1901  the  production  exceeded  600,000  tons,  while  for  1901-2  the 
product  is  estimated  from  800,000  to  900,000  tons.  This  last  is  almost 
is  much  as  the  million-ton  crop  of  1894,  the  largest  ever  produced. 
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Cuban  testimony  all  agrees  to  the  effect  that  the  island  can  produce 
all  the  sugar  the  United  States  consumes,  now  about  2,300,000  tons 
annually.  The  highest  estimate  of  the  Cubans  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  was  that  Cuba  could  produce  4,000,000  tons  of  sugar 
per  annum.  Since  less  than  2  per  cent  of  its  cultivable  area  is  required 
to  produce  the  million-ton  crop,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  possibilities 
of  sugar  production  in  Cuba  are  practically  unlimited. 

THE  LOW  PRICE  OP  8UGAR. 

The  low  price  of  sugar  is  world  wide.  It  is  due  to  the  enormous 
European  overproduction  of  beet  sugar  and  to  the  unprecedented 
increase  in  cane  sugar  production  in  the  Tropics.  Much  has  been  said 
about  the  bounty  system  of  Europe,  but  attention  has  not  been  prop- 
erly directed  to  the  significant  developments  in  cane  sugar  production 
in  Africa  and  Asia. 

The  following  table  shows  the  imports  of  sugar  into  the  United 
States  from  various  countries  for  a  two-year  period  before,  during,  and 
after  sugar  was  admitted  free  into  the  United  States. 

[In  millions  of  pounds.] 


Country. 


Europe 

West  Indies  . . . 
South  America 

Asia 

Hawaii 

Philippines 

Africa 

All  other 

Total.... 


18S9-18W). 

1S92-1893. 

969 

7W» 

2,982 

4,7oi 

573 

612 

203 

326 

468 

661 

446 

320 

44 

25 

10 

70 

4,795 

7,420 

1899-1900. 


1,451 

2.301 

5»7 

2,191 

467 

101 

300 

89 


6,597 


Observe  that  while  our  supply  of  beet  sugar  from  Europe  for  the 
two  years  1899-1900  was  practically  double  that  under  two  years  of 
free  trade  (1892-1893)  our  receipts  of  cane  sugar  from  Asia  were  over 
ten  times  as  much  as  ten  years  ago,  and  from  Africa  seven  times  as 
much.  Indeed,  this  product  of  yellow  and  black  labor  from  Asia  and 
Africa  now  constitutes  nearly  40  per  cent  of  our  total  imports  as  against 
only  5  per  cent  a  decade  since. 

WORLD'S  8UGAR  PRODUCTION. 

Average  annual  production  for  the  first  four  years  of  the  past  decade*  compared  with  last 

four  years  and' with  estimated  production  in  1902. 


1890-1893. 

1898-1901. 

1902. 

Torn. 
3,250,000 

Tons. 
6,250.000 

Tbnt. 
7. 200. 000 

MX),  000 
1,700,000 

600,000 
2,500,000 

1.000,000 

2,500.000 

Total  cane 

2,500,000 

3,000,000 

3,600,000 

5,750,000 

8.250,000 

10,700,000 
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Thus,  while  Europe  has  been  rapidly  increasing  its  production  of 
beet  sugar,  the  sugar-cane  regions  of  the  world  increased  their  pro- 
duction quite  as  rapidly  as  Cuba's  sugar  supply  was  curtailed  by  the 
late  war.  In  the  early  nineties  Cuba  produced  an  average  of  800,000 
tons  of  cane  sugar  per  year,  the  rest  of  the  world  producing  1,700,000 
tons,  making  a  total  of  about  2,500,000  tons  of  cane  sugar  as  the 
world's  production.  But  by  the  time  Cuba's  product  had  fallen  off 
from  1,000,000  tons  in  1894  and  again  in  1895  to  300,000  tons  in 
1898,  other  cane-sugar  producing  regions  had  increased  their  produc- 
tion by  some  800,000  tons,  so  that  from  1897  to  1900,  inclusive,  the 
production  of  sugar  cane  shows  an  increase  to  an  average  of  fully 
2,500,000  tons.  Thus  the  other  sugar-cane  regions  are  now  making  as 
much  sugar  as  the  whole  sugar-cane  world  did  ten  years  ago. 

THIS   REMARKABLE   CHANGE   IN   THE   WORLD'8   SUGAR  CONDITION 

is  parti v  due  to  the  system  of  countervailing  duties  to  offset  European 
export  bounties,  which  has  been  a  feature  of  the  United  States  tariff 
policy  since  the  Dingle v  Act  of  1897. 

Mr.  E.  F.  Atkins,  w&o  has  had  much  to  say  on  behalf  of  Cuban 
Migar,  has  an  article  in  the  Monthly  Summary  of  Commerce  and 
Finance  of  the  United  States  for  July,  1901,  in  which  he  properly 
admits  that  the  effect  of  our  countervailing  duties  upon  bounty -fed 
sugars  has  been  to  raise  the  value  of  cane  sugar  as  against  the  beet 
sugar,  and  to  place  Germany  and  other  European  sugar  countries  in 
exactlv  the  same  position,  as  far  as  the  United  States  market  is  con- 
cerned, as  if  no  bounties  were  paid  by  them.  This,  in  effect,  is  a 
special  protection  on  cane  sugar  snipped  to  the  United  States  market 
equal  to  Europe's  bounties. 

This  is  an  advantage  of  from  one-third  to  one-half  cent  per  pound 
on  Cuban  sugar  that  it  did  not  enjoy  prior  to  1898.  But  now  we'are 
asked  to  protect  the  Cuban  sugar  barons,  not  only  against  the  competi- 
tion of  European  beet  sugar,  but  also  against  the  cane  sugar  of  Africa 
and  the  East  Indies. 

A  TEMPORARY  CONDITION. 

The  present  unprecedented  cheapness  of  sugar  is  regarded  by  all 
concerned  as  merely  temporary.  Why  upset  permanently  the  eco- 
nomic policy  of  the  United  States  to  tide  over  a  aull  market  the  specu- 
lators who  have  invested  largely  in  Cuban  sugar  plantations  at 
ridiculously  low  prices?  Why  pay  them  a  bounty  (in  remission  of 
duties)  equal  to  four  to  eight  times  the  value  of  the  sugar-cane  land. 
(Page  88,  hearings  of  January  15.) 

GRASPING  NATURE  OF  CUBAN   DEMANDS. 

Under  these  temporarily  low  prices,  and  with  old  methods  of  produc- 
tion, the  utmost  loss  claimed  by  Mr.  Mendoza  on  this  year  s  sugar 
make  in  Cuba  is  85  cents  per  100  pounds  of  sugar  (p.  67).  To  offset 
this  extravagant  estimate  the  Cuban  sugar  barons  ask  for  a  tariff 
rebate  or  concession  of  $1.62  per  100  pounds! 

For  the  owner  of  a  plantation  in  Cuba  to  beg  from  Congress  100 
per  cent  more  than  he  needs  to  cover  his  own  estimate  of  loss  is 
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called  "  human  itarianism  "  by  those  who  denounce  as  "  selfish "  domestic 
producers  who  protest  against  being  sacrificed  to  such  an  unjust 
proposition. 

THE  BOUNTY  SYSTEM  DOOMED. 

While  the  international  sugar  conference,  now  in  session  at  Brussels, 
may  not  abolish  the  bounty  system,  official  notice  has  been  given  that 
France  and  England  will  impose  countervailing  duties. 

If  this  is  done  Cuban  sugar  will  have  the  great  market  of  England 
available  for  Cuban  sugar  under  the  protection  of  duties  equal  to 
European  bounties. 

Messrs.  Atkins,  Mendoza,  and  other  Cuban  authorities  unitedlv  tes- 
tify that  under  such  conditions  Cuban  sugar  can  compete  with  Euro- 
pean beet  sugar. 

OFFICIAL  CONFIRMATION  OF  MR.  MYRICK'S  STATEMENT. 

From  an  exhaustive  investigation  into  Cuban  conditions  made  by 
competent  English  experts,  and  cited  on  pages  212-214,  Commerce 
and  Finance  of  the  United  States,  monthly  report,  Treasury,  Bureau 
of  Statistics,  for  July,  1901,  it  is  understood  that  large  amounts  of 
English  capital  have  been  invested  in  Cuba  on  the  strength  of  this 
report: 

The  results  of  the  past  two  years  have  shown  that,  however  severely  individual 
properties  may  have  suffered  from  the  insurrection,  the  sugar  industry  as  a  whole 
was  not  crippled  by  it  to  anything  like  the  extent  that  was  imagined.  Especially 
has  this  proved  to  be  the  case  with  the  manufacturing  branch  of  the  industry,  and  it 
is  now,  I  believe,  generally  admitted  that,  without  taking  into  consideration  some 
new  "  centrals"  which  are  being  erected,  the  capacity  of  the  sugar  factories  which 
have  survived  the  insurrection  is  sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements  of  as  large  a  crop 
as  has  ever  been  raised  in  the  island. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  replanting  of  the  cane  fields  has  been  effected  on  a  far 
larger  scale  and  with  much  less  expenditure  than  was  at  first  thought  to  be  possible, 
so  that  in  spite  of  the  bad  fortune  which  attended  the  1899-1900  crop,  planters  are 
confidently  anticipating  for  next  year  (1901)  an  output  which  will  come  within  meas- 
urable distance  of  those  of  1893  and  1894.  [Note. — This  anticipation  is  realized.— 
H.  M.] 

A  PROFIT  IN  SUGAR  AT  EVEN  LOWER  PRICES. 

It  will  be  seen  that  according  to  the  foregoing  rate  of  cost,  wThich  I  have  no  reason 
to  believe  is  exceptionally  cheap,  sugar  can  be  produced  without  loss,  even  if  with 
little  or  no  profit,  at  a  price  considerably  below  the  lowest  ever  yet  reached.  If 
steps,  then,  were  taken  by  a  Cuban  government  to  still  further  reduce  this  cost  by  the 
admission  of  machinery  into  the  country  free  of  duty,  by  legislation  tending  to  cheapen 
the  cost  of  living,  and  therefore  also  of  labor,  and  by  trying  to  obtain  from  the  railway 
companies  more  favorable  rates  of  freight,  not  only  for  sugar  but  for  cane  as  well, 
there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  Cuban  sugar  might  not  eventually  be  able  to  com-* 
pete  successfully  with  beet  sugar,  the  manufacture  of  which  has  already  reached  so 
nigh  a  degree  of  perfection  that  there  is  not  much  likelihood  of  its  being  produced 
much  more  cheaply  than  it  is  to-day. 

On  the  other  hand,  now  that  the  experience  of  the  past  few  years,  while  teaching 
the  Cuban  planter  the  necessity  for  economy  and  for  strict  attention  to  the  details  ol 
administration,  has  taught  him  also  that  a  sugar  estate,  conducted  on  business  prin- 
ciples and  not  as  a  residential  property,  is  still  capable  of  yielding  splendid  returns, 
there  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  the  possibilities  of  future  production  here. 

With  an  increasing  supply  in  Cuba  and  a  decreasing  market  in  the  United  States, 
it  is  evident  that  a  time  must  arrive,  and  is  not  in  my  opinion  far  distant,  when 
there  will  be  a  surplus  of  Cuban  sugar  which  will  have  to  find  purchasers  in  Europe. 
The  real  struggle  with  beet  sugar  will  then  take  place,  and  I  venture  to  think  that 
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the  best  preparation  for  it  will  be  found  in  the  education  of  the  planter  with  a  view 
to  his  obtaining  the  highest  possible  results  from  the  cultivation  of  the  cane,  and  in 
the  adoption  of  some  such  measures  by  the  Government  as  already  indicated  to 
cheapen  the  present  cost  of  production. 


Quantity  and  value  of  the  sugar  crop  of  Cuba,  1885  to  1900. 
[From  Habana  Revista  de  Agriculture,  May  1, 1901.] 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Value 
per  ton. 

Average 

price  per 

pound 

abroad. » 

iss 

I/mg  tons. 
631,967 
731,723 
646,578 
656,719 
560,333 
632.368 
819,760 
976,789 
815. 894 
1,054,214 
1,004.264 
225,221 
212,051 
806,643 
336,668 
800,073 

$39,653,200 
41,508,300 
36,474.700 
46,219.900 
46,314.200 
40,137,900 
63, 220, 300 
64, 220, 000 
59,481,900 
57. 508, 100 
42. 070, 900 
12,123,300 
9, 543, 100 
13,877,900 
17,244,800 
17,683,500 

162.74 
56.72 
66.41 
68.85 
82.65 
63.47 
64.92 
66.74 
72.90 
64.55 
41.89 
63.83 
45.00 
45.42 
51.37 
68.69 

Cents. 
2.67 

\*6 

2.84 

h<7 

2.50 

>** 

2.75 

Iv* 

3.21 

M.' 

3.28 

:*i 

3.03 

1«2 

2.93 

\m 

3.09 

:sm 

2.92 

:«* 

2.15 

1*K 

2.29 

;«: 

2.01 

!•*> 

2.65 

>» 

2.39 

1M> 

2.49 

•As  stated  by  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Treasury  Department. 

Observe  that  even  to-day's  lowest  prices  do  not  show  as  great  a 
decline  from  normal  values  as  the  American  farmer  has  frequently  had 
to  meet  in  selling  his  wheat,  corn,  oats,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  other 
staples. 

Quotations  for  raw  and  refined  sugar. 

[Willett  &  Gray.    Annual  average  prices  per  pound  at  New  York.] 


Year. 

96°  centi- 
grade. 

Granu- 
lated. 

Difference. 

ISO 

8.206 
8.261 
7.797 
7.423 
5.857 
5.?29 
6.336 
5.245 
5.749 
6.433 
6.451 
3.863 
8.311 
8.689 
8.235 
3.258 
8.681 
8.553 
4.149 
4.418 
4.686 

9.602 
9.667 
9.234 
8.506 
6.780 
6.441 
6.117 
6.013 
7.007 
7.640 
6.171 
4.691 
4.346 
4.842 
4.119 
4.140 
4.639 
4.481 
4.976 
4.921 
6.820 

1.896 

1*1 

1.416 

l*<w..                        

1.437 

:« 

1.083 

i*4 

.923 

Ihtf....                     

.712 

UK 

.781 

1*7 

.768 

1** 

1.258 

1*3 

1.207 

l«ft.                                  ... 

.720 

.828 

l<fc.                                ...                                            

1.036 

M 

1.158- 

:*4 

.884 

1«* 

.882 

i«W 

.908 

MR...                           

.928 

>* 

.827 

:•» 

.603 

m 

.764 
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World*  8  sugar  crop. 


Year. 


1840 

1850 

1860 

1870 

1880 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902  (estimated) 


Beet. 


Tons. 

50,000 

200,000 

400,000 

900,000 

1,810,000 

2,780,000 

3,440,000 

3,344,000 

3,786,000 

4,691,000 

4,232,000 

4,285,429 

4,916.496 

1,831,734 

4,982,101 

5,535,000 

6, 638, 413 

7,200,000 


Cane. 


Tons. 
1,100,000 
1,200.000 
1,830,000 
1,850,000 
1,860,000 
2,580,000 
2,785,000 
2,769,000 
3,260,000 
3,137,000 
2,556,000 
2,909,677 
2,832,857 
2,865,296 
2,958,550 
2,839,500 
3,060,634 
3,500,000 


Total. 


Tom. 
1,150,000 
1,400,000 

2,230.000 
2,750,000 
3,670,000 
5,360,000 
6,230,000 
6,113,000 
7,040,000 
7,824,743 
7,028.346 
7,195,008 
7,749,23 
7,707,070 
7,440.<>>1 
8, 3741 500 
9,699,047 
10,700,000 


Exportation  of  raw  sugar  from  the  island  of  Cuba  during  the  fiscal  years  1899-1900  and 

1900-1901. 


[Prepared  by  Division  of  Insular  Affairs,  War  Department,  January  9, 1902.] 


Country. 

Fiscal  year  1899-1900. 

Fiscal  year  1900-1901. 

Tons. 

Dollars. 

Ton*. 

Dollar?. 

United  States 

308, 78S 

17,955,592 

499,646 

27,031,041 

15 

France - 

19 
4,815 

102 
1,942 

121 

5 

Spain 

British  West  Indies 

44 
1 

30 
2 

9 
5 
3 
25 
7 

730 
300 

Uruguay 

1,314 

40o 

Canary  Islands 

1 

100 

Total 

303,866 

17,962,691 

499,694 

27,034,(61 

Commerce  between  Cuba  and  the  United  State*. 
[From  p.  223  Monthly  Summary  of  Commerce  and  Finance  of  the  United  States,  July,  1901.] 


Year. 


1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

Total 


Exports  of 
merchandise 
from  United 

States  to 
Cuba. 


$10, 

11, 

14, 

10, 

8. 

10, 

10, 

9, 

11. 

12, 

11, 

17, 

23, 

19. 

12. 

7, 

7, 

9, 

17, 

25, 


999,276 
775, 073 
567,918 
562,880 
719, 195 
020, 879 
138,930 
724, 124 
297,198 
669,509 
929,605 
622,411 
604,094 
855, 237 
533,260 
312, 348 
599, 757 
233,894 
247,952 
236,808 


262,650,010 


Imports  of  merchandise  into  the 
United  States  from  Cuba. 


Free. 


$519,390 

656,042 

785,829 

1,484,638 

1,786,049 

1,765,751 

2,033,205 

2,066,379 

2,405,425 

2,761,711 

26,044,502 

66,140,835 

66,049,369 

67,418,289 

17,684,765 

2,074,763 

1,270,059 

276,000 

1,031,713 

1,854,873 


Dutiable. 


$62,484,014 
69,794,610 
64,758,706 
55,696,859 
40,520,044 
49,345,029 
47,482,229 
47,252,708 
49,725,198 
51.039,880 
35,669,893 
11,790,836 
12,657,137 
8,259,972 
35,186,494 
37,942,967 
17,136,756 
14,956,477 
24,377,115 
29,617,331 


Total 


$63,003,404 
70,450.652 
65,544,534 
67,181,497 
42,306,093 
51,110,780 
49.515,434 
49.319.087 
52,130,623 
53.801.591 
61,714.395 
77,931,671 
78,706,306 
75,678.261 
52,871,259 
40,017,730 
18,406,815 
15.232,477 
25,408.828 
31,371,704 


1,031,703.000 
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Rates  of  duty  on  best  grades  of  imported  sugar. 
C ' tilted  States: 

1861 5  cents  per  pound. 

1862 4  cents  per  pound. 

1864 5  cents  per  pound. 

1870 4  cents  per  pound. 

1874 5  cents  per  pound. 

1883 2J  to  3}  cents  per  pound. 

1890 ^ J  cent  duty;  bounty  on  domestic  sugar  2  cents  per  pound. 

1894 40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Present  duties  imposed  by  other  countries: 

Germany &ft  to  4.75  cents  per  pound. 

Belgium" 3.94  to  4.36  cents  per  pound. 

Holland 4.8  cents  per  pound. 

Russia 6.6  to  8.88  cents  per  pound. 

ItalV 5.25  to  8.35  cents  per  pound. 

Spain 4}  cents  on  foreign. 

Spain 2.94  cents  on  colonial. 

France 6to  7.45  cents  per  pound. 

The  highest  figure*  for  the  United  States  are  for  refined  sugar,  but  raws  constitute 
the  bulk  of  imports.  In  the  figures  for  foreign  countries  the  smaller  amount  is  for 
raw  and  the  larger  amount  for  refined  sugar. 

THE    SUGAR  TKADE   OF  TI7E   UNITED  STATES. 

The  figures  for  domestic  product'on  are  from  Willett  &  Gray's 
Sugar  Statistics.  The  domestic  crop  each  year  is  manufactured  into 
sugar  between  August  and  February  of  the  succeeding  year.  Hence, 
the  figures  are  for  the  crop  grown  in  the  first  year  named  in  the  first 
column,  while  the  imports  are  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  the  June  30 
following.  Adding  the  domestic  prbduction  and  imports  gives  the 
total  supply  of  sugar,  from  which  the  consumption  per  capita  is  esti- 
mated. The  wholesale  value  of  imported  sugar  is  given  as  reported 
by  the  United  States  Treasury  Department,  whose  official  figures  of 
quantities  of  imports  are  also  used.  The  average  value  per  pound  of 
"fair  refining"  sugar  each  year  is  given  in  the  last  column.  This, 
multiplied  by  the  pounds  of  domestic  sugar  produced,  gives  the  esti- 
mated wholesale  value  of  American  product,  though  the  figures  are 
probably  too  high.  This,  added  to  the  value  of  imported  sugar,  gives 
the  total  wholesale  value  of  the  sugar  consumed  in  the  United  States 
each  year. 

[In  long  tons  of  2,240  pounds,  as  used  in  the  sugar  trade.] 


Fiscal  year  (July  1  to  June  30)— 


1«M1 

WWtt 

I*2-W i 

1SSJ-A4 

•*HG 

1*6-8$ 

k*M7 

:*7-*$ 

WM9 

1**40 

Mo-yi 

tffl-92 

W2-« 

M&4* 

l*9*-«5 

MWS 

l5*^?.... 

lW-» 

l>**-99 

1>»-1W> 

Utt-1901 


^Domestic  production. 

Imports 
foreign 

United  StH 
sumpt 

Cane. 

Beet. 

Total. 

sugar. 

Total  sup- 
ply. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

92,802 

500 

93,302 

869.082 

962.384 

127,367 

500 

127,867 

888,416 

1,016, 2M 

76,373 

500 

76. 873 

954, 316 

1,031.189 

142,297 

535 

142,832 

1, 230, 543 

1,373,375 

135,243 

953 

136,186 

1,213.341 

1,349,537 

100,876 

600 

101,476 

1,200,840 

1,302,316 

135,158 

800 

135,958 

1,400,108 

1,536,066 

85,394 

255 

85,649 

1,205,484 

1,291,133 

167,814 

1,910 

169,724 

1,233,122 

1,402,846 

153,909 

2,600 

156,509 

1,309,322 

1,466,331 

136,503 

2,800 

139,303 

1,555,123 

1,694,426 

221,951 

6,359 

227,310 

1,587,728 

1,81ft,  038 

165, 437 

12,091 

177,528 

1,486,656 

1,664,184 

235,886 

20,453 

256,339 

1,939,818 

2,196,157 

271,336 

20,453 

291,889 

1,595,808 

1,887,697 

324,506 

30,000 

354,506 

1,739,313 

2,093.819 

282,000 

40,000 

322,000 

2,195,140 

2,517,140 

310,537 

39,684 

350,221 

1,200,858 

1,551,079 

252,812 

34,453 

287,265 

1,776,898 

2,074,163 

160,400 

62,826 

223,226 

1,793,789 

2,017,015 

|    292,150 

1 

24,859 

417,009 

1,960,014 

2,217,200 

Per 
capita. 

Pounds. 
44 
48 
51 
51 
52 
63 
53 
57 
63 
53 
66 
64 
64 
67 
64 
63 
77 
62 
63 
66 
66 
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Fiscal  year  (July  1  to  June  80)— 


1881-82 

1882-83 

1883-84 

1884-85 

18Hf>-86 

1KS6-87 

1887-88 

1888-89 

1*89-90 

1890-91  

1891-92 

1892-93 

1893-94 

1894-95 

1895-96 

1896-97 

1897-98 

1898-99 

1899-1900 

1901-2 


Wholesale  value. 


Imported. 


1880-81 $83,103,000 


84, 400, 000 
84,300.000 
98. 300, 000 
72,600,000 
80,800.000 
78,500,000 
74,300,000 
88,600,000 
96.200,000 
95, 100, 000 
104,100,000 
116,200,000 
126,700,000 
75,000,000 
89,200,000 
99, 100, 000 
60,500,000 
95,000.000 
100,200,000 
90,000,000 


Domestic. 


$15,800,000 
21,800,000 
12,500,000 
21,500.000 
16,100,000 
11,400,000 
14,900,000 
9,000,000 
19,200.000 
20,100,000 
15,700,000 
17,200,000 
11,500,000 
18,400,000 
16,900,000 
23,200,000 
28,900.000 
31.300,000 
24,700,000 
19,600,000 
23,300,000 


Total. 


$99,200,000 

106,200,000 

96,800,000 

119,800,000 

88,700,000 

92,200,000 

93,400,000 

83,300,000 

107,800,000 

116,300,000 

110,800,000 

121,300,000 

127,400,000 

135,100,000 

91,900,000 

102,400,000 

128,000,000 

91,800,000 

119,700,000 

119,800,000 

115,300,000 


Value 
(average 

per 
pound). 


Cents. 

7.58 
7.62 
7.25 
6.76 
6.27 
5.02 
4.83 
4.70 
5.05 
6.78 
6.01 
3.37 
2.81 
3.20 
2.60 
2.92 
2.29 
3.10 
3.71 
8.92 
4.04 


Import  duties  on  sugar  under  different  tariffs  since  1880. 


Grade,  etc 


Not    above    No.    16 
Dutch  standard. 


Above  No.  16  Dutch 
standard. 

Not  above  No.  16  if 
export  bounty  is 
paid. 


Above  No.  16  if  ex- 
port bounty  is  paid. 


Laws  of  1883. » 


All  not  above  No.  13 
1.40  cents  per 
pound. 


Every  additional 

degree  0.04  cent  per 

pound. 
13-16,  2.75  cents  per 

pound. 
16-20,    3    cents    per 

pound. 
Above    20,  3|    cent* 

per  pound. 


McKinley  law 

(October  6, 1890- 

August  28, 

1894)> 


Free 


i cent  per 
pound. 


Free, 


0.6  cent  per 
pound. 


Wilson  law  (Au- 
gust 28,  1894-July 
24,  1897). 


40  per  cent. 


40  per  cent  and 

|  cent   per 

pound. 
40  per  cent  and 

^,  cent    per 

pound. 


40  per  cent  and 
A  cent  per 
pound. 


Dingley  law  (July 
24, 1897,  in  force). 


9.05  cent  per 
pound  testing 
not  above  75* 
and  .35  cent  for 
each  additional 
degree. 

1.95  cents  per 
pound. 

No  increase. 


DO, 


•Prior  to  1883:  Not  above  No.  7,  2.1875  cents  per  pound;  7-10,  2.6  cents  per  pound;  10-13,  2.8125  cents 
per  pound;  13-16,  3.4;i75  cents  per  pound;  16-20,  4.0625  cents  per  pound:  above  20,  5  cents  per  pound. 
bAlso  Bounty  of  1  j  and  2  cents  per  pound. 


STATEMENT  OF  ME.  N.  H.  STEWART,  OF  KALAMAZOO,  MICH., 

President  of  the  Kalamazoo  Beet  Sugar  Company. 


The  Chairman.  Please  give  your  full  name,  residence,  and  occu- 
pation to  the  reporter. 

Mr.  Stewart.  I  am  the  president  of  the  Kalamazoo  Beet  Sugar 
Company,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  and  live  in  that  city.  My  business  is 
that  of  an  attorney  at  law. 

1  am  here  before  you,  gentlemen,  to  represent  the  State  of  Michigan 
in  this  beet-sugar  industry.  As  citizens  of  the  United  States,  who  Feel 
that  they  have  a  right,  especially  in  the  way  in  which  they  were 
brought  into  this  industry,  they  ask  the  protection  of  this  Government 
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now  that  they  are  in  it,  and  that  they  be  not  ruined  for  Chinese,  coolie, 
or  any  other  labor  that  is  brought  in  competition  with  our  own  farmers 
and  laboring  men  of  the  North,  where  they  can  not  sleep  under  a  fig 
tree  or  lay  down  by  the  side  of  their  work  and  receive  even  $23  a 
month,  we  make  this  argument  to  you  to-day.  These  men  in  our 
country  have  families  to  support  and  bread  to  earn;  they  have  to  have 
houses* to  live  in  in  the  winter  time,  and  they  have  to  have  food  and 
clothing  for  their  families  in  the  summer. 

Now.  we  have  13  factories  in  the  State  of  Michigan.  Prior  to  1898 
we  had  none.  The  work  of  the  Agricultural  Department  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  had  been  in  progress  some  years;  it 
had  established  in  every  one  of  the  States  an  experimental  station, 
Michigan  included,  at  an  expense  of  $15,000  annually  each  and  at  an 
expense  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  dollars  or  more. 

These  reports  were  not  only  put  out  by  the  Government  generally, 
but  by  and  through  the  State's  experimental  stations  located  in  Lan- 
sing, in  my  State,  until  the  attention  of  capitalists  and  farmers  of  the 
State  of  Michigan  was  drawn  toward  this  industry.  Some  enterpris- 
ing men  in  Saginaw  or  Bay  Citv — Mr.  Cranage  or  Mr.  Bradley — were 
the  pioneers  in  that  State,  and  In  1898  they  built  the  first  factory  that 
Michigan  or  the  Northwest,  in  that  peninsula,  ever  saw.  That  factory 
was  begun  and  completed  in  1898  and  took  care  of  a  crop  of  about 
2.500  acres  of  beets. 

That  was  the  first  introduction  of  beet-sugar  manufacturing  in  the 
State  of  Michigan,  and  out  of  that  acreage,  that  produced  a  little  over 
5jK)0,000  pounds  of  sugar,  the  producers  received,  in  addition  to  what 
they  got  for  their  sugar,  1  cent  per  pound  bounty  on  all  the  sugar 
manufactured.  There  was  a  law,  that  had  been  passed  in  the  State  of 
Michigan  in  1897,  then  in  existence  giving  that  bounty  to  the  manu- 
facturer. That  law,  however,  existed  but  the  one  year,  and  onlv  a 
portion  of  the  sugar  produced  received  the  benefit  of  that  law  for  that 
period  of  time. 

In  the  next  year,  in  1899,  there  were  built  eight  more  factories,  two 
of  which  were  with  a  capacity  of  300  or  350  tons  and  six  of  them  had 
a  capacity  of  500  tons  each.  Those  eight  factories  cost  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  half  a  million  dollars  each.  They  were  enterprising 
enough  to  go  out  and  get  their  acreage  and  they  were  ready  for  busi- 
ness for  the  fall  crop  of  1899.  No,  there  was  one  that  was  not  ready, 
located  in  West  Bay  City.  That  factory  was  finished,  however,  so 
that  it  took  a  portion  of  its  crop  during  the  months  of  January  and 
February,  1900.  So  we  had  after  the  second  year  nine  completed 
factories  in  the  State  of  Michigan  operating  and  manufacturing  sugar 
from  beets  grown  in  the  State. 

In  1900  there  was  one  other  factory,  which  made  10  factories  in 
operation  that  year.  In  1901  three  more  factories  were  added.  So 
that  now  we  have  in  actual  operation  in  the  State  of  Michigan  13 
factories,  and  in  that  period  of  time,  from  1898  to  1901,  the  acreage 
grew  from  3,000  to  66,400,  and  the  production  from  5,000,000  pounds 
of  sugar  to  over  125,000,000  pounds.  It  gave  to  the  farmers  of  the 
State  of  Michigan  a  new  impetus.  They  made  more  out  of  the  sugar- 
beet  crop  than  they  could  out  of  any  other  crop.  The  soil  of  that  State 
had  been  cropped  with  wheat,  oats,  and  corn  year  after  year  until  these 
crops  became  a  failure  and  would  hardly  pay  for  plowing  and  cultiva- 
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tion,  and  the  beet  crop  coming  in  at  this  time,  while  it  introduced  a  new 
species  of  farming  or  agriculture,  if  you  please,  it  was  of  a  higher 

frade  than  anything  else  they  had  ever  done,  and  they  had  to  learn  it 
t  had  the  effect  as  well  to  improve  and  better  their  roads;  and  the 
highways  of  Michigan  to-day,  as  you  gentlemen  may  know  if  you  have 
gone  up  in  that  section,  especially  around  Saginaw  and  Bay  City,  are 
as  fine  roads  as  any  you  will  find  anywhere,  almost  as  well  macadam- 
ized as  the  roads  in  Great  Britain.  All  that  has  been  done  within  a 
few  years. 

Now,  then,  I  wish  to  go  through  something  in  detail  with  reference 
to  this  cost  and  expense  because,  as  I  understand  this  committee  and 
Congress,  you  want  to  know  what  the  facts  are,  and  I  will  be  wUUng 
to  make  an  affidavit,  or  be  sworn  before  this  body,  to  the  statements 
1  make  with  reference  to  what  I  have  to  say  upon  this  subject.  This 
has  not  been  gotten  ud  for  the  purpose  of  deluding  somebody,  but  to 
give  to  your  nonorable  body,  and  the  Congress  of  the  United  State, 
the  exact  facts  in  relation  to  this  industry  as  it  relates  to  capital  and 
labor  of  the  State  of  Michigan  and  of  the  United  States. 

We  take  the  basis,  then,  of  about  $1,000  for  each  ton  of  daily  capac- 
itv  for  each  factory,  which  means  an  original  investment  of  $6,000,000. 
Working  capital,  on  basis  of  $100,000  for  a  600-ton  plant  $1,100,000. 

This  working  capital  is  used  in  making  repairs,  purcnasing  feed, 
assisting  farmers,  carrying  sugar,  and  paying  labor  during  the  period 
between  campaigns.  Total  investments  by  Michigan  sugar  companies, 
$7,700,000  up  to  this  date.     We  have  been  three  years  in  doing  that. 

Agricultural  statistics  show  66,400  acres  of  land  under  cultivation; 
16,848  contractors  or  families  raising  beets.  Now,  that  multiplied  by 
5  will  give  you  84,240  people  in  the  farming"  districts  alone  engaged 
in  this  business;  and  that  is  all  within  the  period  of  about  three  years. 
That  averages  about — nearly  4  acres  to  the  contractor. 

Five  hundred  and  ninety -seven  thousand  six  hundred  tons  of  beets 
were  raised  at  9  tons  per  acre;  that  is  the  average;  and  the  sugar 
contained  in  the  beets  is  14.1  per  cent  on  the  average.  Price  per  ton, 
$5.20,  as  against  $4  talked  about.  The  law  of  the  State  of  Michigan 
when  it  went  into  effect  required  that  the  manufacturer  pay  to  the 
farmer  $4  for  12-percent  beets,  and  in  that  ratio  as  they  went  up  or 
down.  That  law  went  out  of  existence,  as  1  have  said,  the  first  year — 
1899 — and  the  farmers  demanded  higher  prices,  and  with  that  law  out 
of  existence  the  manufacturers  voluntarily,  to  help  the  farmer  out, 
and  to  help  themselves  out,  raised  the  price  from  $4,  as  fixed  by  the 
State,  to  $4.50,  for  12-per-cent  beets,  and  at  that  same  ratio  up  or 
down,  12-per-cent  beets  being  the  standard. 

In  1901  the  amount  paid  to  the  farmers  for  the  beets  was  $3,107,527. 
That  was  to  fanners  alone  for  that  crop  of  beets. 

Now  I  wish  to  give  the  details  with  reference  to  what  it  costs  to 
raise  beets  and  how  the  money  is  paid. 

We  pay  for  labor  $1,375  per  day.  For  man  and  single  horse,  $2 
per  day;  for  man,  two  horses,  and  tools,  $2.75  per  day.  These  are 
average  prices.  Some  pay  a  little  more  and  some  pay  a  little  less. 
At  the  above  rates  the  cost  of  labor  for  raising  these  beets  averages 
$33.25  per  acre  and  amounts  to  a  farmer's  pay  roll  of  $2,208,382.  To 
this  should  be  added  a  rental  value  of  land  at  $5  per  acre,  making 
$38.25  as  the  actual  cost  of  raising  an  acre  of  beets.  The  average 
yield  for  Michigan  is  9  tons  per  acre.     The  average  cost  to  farmers 
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per  ton  is  $3.70.  The  average  returns  to  the  Michigan  farmer  are  9 
tons  at  $5.20  per  ton,  or  $46.80,  from  which  should  be  deducted  the 
cost  of  15  pounds  of  seed  at  15  cents  per  pound,  or  $2.25,  leaving  net 
to  the  farmer  $44.55,  or  a  profit  of  $6.30  per  acre  over  the  cost  of 
lat)or  and  land  rental.  If  the  farmer  ships  his  beets  to  the  factorv  the 
freight  must  be  deducted  from  the  $6.30  profit,  leaving  the  final  net 
profit  still  less. 

In  reference  to  that  1  want  to  say  that  in  some  instances — this  is  the 
average — the  factory  also  pays  the  freight,  depending  somewhat  on 
the  location  and  where  the  beets  are  raised.  The  above  estimate  shows 
l'6,966  men,  1,844  single  horses,  and  4,834  double  teams  employed 
during  the  season.  It  makes  no  allowance  for  bad  weather  or  any  kind 
of  accidents  attending  upon  the  business.  Every  man  and  every  team 
U  expected  to  work  every  day.  The  above  figures  are  the  minimum, 
but  we  have  added  to  cover  those,  although  it  does  not  add  to  the 
expense,  about  25  per  cent.  This  increase  does  not  mean  a  corre- 
sponding increase  in  the  cost  of  producing  beets,  as  men  and  teams 
are  not  under  pay  during  unfavorable  weather.  With  this  increase 
the  number  of  men  and  teams  finding  employment  in  raising  beets 
during  the  summer  and  fall  of  1901  was  as  follows:  Men,  33,707; 
single  horses,  2,305;  double  teams,  6,042. 

The  actual  number  of  contractors  raising  beets  for  Michigan  fac- 
tories during  the  summer  and  fall  of  1901  was  16,848.  This  repre- 
sents the  same  number  of  farmers'  families,  and  on  a  basis  of  five 
members  to  a  family  represent  84,240  persons  actually  interested  in 
the  agricultural  side  of  tne  beet-sugar  industry  of  Michigan. 

Now  we  come  to  supplies  for  all  these  13  factories.  Tnis  will  show 
you  how  it  ramifies  and  enters  into  the  other  industries  of  the  United 
States,  and  I  wish  to  say  here  that  since  1898  every  piece  of  machinery 
that  goes  into  the  construction  of  a  beet-sugar  factory  in  the  United 
States  is  made  here,  taken  from  the  ore,  cast,  finished  labor  put  upon 
it,  and  constructed,  save  one  .thing,  and  that  is  the  automatic  scale  in 
the  tower  that  receives  the  beets  from  the  elevator.  With  that  excep- 
tion all  that  machinery  is  made  here,  and  has  been  since  the  Agricul- 
tural Department  of  the  United  States  got  us  to  go  into  this  sort  of 
business. 

The  estimated  yield  of  beets  on  66,400  acres,  at  9  tons  per  acre,  is 
577,600  tons. 

COAL. 

In  the  consumption  of  coal  a  500-ton  plant  needs  about  2,000  horse- 
power in  steam,  and  steam  in  our  country  can  only  be  made  by  the  use 
of  coal.  We  have  no  natural-gas  wells,  nor  have  we  any  dried  crushed 
cane  to  put  in  our  boilers.  (Joal  consumed  amounts  to  125,496  tons, 
and  it  takes  about  21  per  cent  of  coal  as  compared  to  the  weight  of 
beets.  This  coal  comes  from  Michigan,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania 
mines.  The  average  price  is  $2.50  per  ton  delivered,  and  it  is  valued 
at  $313,740. 

LIME   ROCK. 

In  those  thirteen  factories,  during  the  past  year,  41,832  tons  of  lime 
rock  were  used,  estimated  at  7  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  beets. 
This  stone  comes  from  Michigan  quarries  alone.  The  average  price 
is  |2  per  ton  delivered,  and  that  amounts  to  $83,664. 
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COKE. 

We  also  have  to  go  to  the  coke  ovens — 4,600  tons,  estimated  at  11 
per  cent  of  the  weight  of  lime  rock.  The  average  price  was  $5.25  per 
ton  delivered,  making  a  total  for  coke  of  $24,150. 

SULPHUR. 

Two  hundred  and  seventy-three  thousand  pounds  of  sulphur,  esti- 
mated at  200  pounds  per  day  for  each  factory.  The  price  is  2i  cents 
per  pound  delivered.     The  value  would  be  $6,142. 

FILTER  CLOTH. 

One  hundred  and  eight  thousand  five  hundred  yards  at  15  cents  per 
yard;  value,  $16,275.     That  was  the  total  value  of  filter  cloths  used. 

OILS. 

Twenty-six  thousand  gallons,  averaging  25  cents  per  gallon;  value, 
$6,500. 

WASTE. 

Twenty  thousand  pounds,  at  5  cents  per  pound;  value,  $1,000. 

CHEMICAL8. 

Twenty-four  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 

OSMOSE   PAPER. 

This  osmose  paper,  or  most  of  it,  comes  from  Belgium,  and  that  is 
an  appliance  used  in  the  factory,  and  it  is  the  only  place  where  we 
can  get  the  paper  for  the  osmose  process,  which  is  an  additional  proc- 
ess added  to  the  sugar  machinery  for  the  extraction  of  the  juices  of 
the  beet.  One  hundred  thousand  sheets  of  this  paper,  at  10  cents  per 
sheet,  makes  $10,000. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Thirty-two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars.  This  includes  stationery, 
blank  books,  printing,  postage,  telegrams,  telephones,  sugar  reports, 
Dun's  reports,  and  traveling  expenses. 

SUGAR  BAG8. 

We  have  to  go  into  the  bag  factories.  We  have  20  per  cent  of 
sugar  output,  which  means  250,992  bags,  at  9  cents  each,  making 

$22,590. 

COOPERAGE'  STOCK. 

For  80  per  cent  of  sugar  output,  313,737  barrels,  price  $7  per  thou- 
sand for  staves,  6£  cents  per  set  for  heading,  $9  per  thousand  for 
hoops,  making  a  total  of  $82,617.  Cooperage  and  lumber  gets  that 
much  alone. 
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BARREL  LININGS. 

Three  hundred  and  thirteen  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven,  at  2£  cents,  making  a  value  of  $7,843. 

supplies. 

For  an  average  Michigan  sugar  factory,  with  the  daily  capacity  of 
508  tons  and  actually  cutting  46,000  tons  in  one  hundred  and  ti  ve  days. 

COAL  CONSUMPTION. 

Nine  thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty  tons,  at  £2.50  per  ton,  $24,150. 

lime  rock. 
Three  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty  tons,  at  $2  per  ton,  $6,440. 

COKE. 

Three  hundred  and  fifty-four  tons  of  coke,  at  $5.25  per  ton,  $1,858. 

SULPHUR. 

Twenty -one  thousand  pounds  of  sulphur,  at  2£  cents  per  pound,  $472. 

FILTER  CLOTHS. 

Eight  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty  yards  »of  filter  cloth,  at  15 
'^ents  per  yard,  $1,252. 

oits. 

Two  thousand  gallons  of  oil,  at  25  cents  per  gallon,  $500. 

WASTE. 

One  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  waste,  at  5  cents  per 
pound,  $78. 

CHEMICALS. 

One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty -five  dollars. 

OSMOS   PAPER. 

Seven  thousand  six  hundred  sheets  of  ostnos  paper,  at  10  cents, 

SUGAR  BAGS. 

Nineteen  thousand  three  hundred  sugar  bags,  at  9  cents  each,  §1,737. 

COOPERAGE   STOCK. 

Twenty-four  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  barrels,  stock 
at  2#i  cents  per  barrel,  $6,355. 

R  c— 02 14 
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BARREL  LININGS. 

Twenty-four  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  linings,  at  2£ 
cents  per  barrel,  $003. 

Miscellaneous,  including  stationery,  blank  books,  printing,  postage, 
telegrams,  telephones,  sugar  reports,  Dun's  reports,  and  traveling 
expenses,  $2,500. 

This  makes  a  total  for  supplies  of  $48,590.  This  is  the  amount  esti- 
mated at  46,000  tons,  the  average  cut  of  a  500-ton  plant  for  one  hun- 
dred and  five  days,  $1.06  per  ton  of  beets. 

The  combined  daily  capacity  of  the  thirteen  Michigan  factories  is 
6,600  tons.  To  cut  tnis  year's  supply  of  beets  would  require  all  these 
factories  to  run  to  their  utmost  capacity  ninety  and  one-half  days 
without  any  allowance  for  shut-downs  or  accidents.  The  actual  aver- 
age running  time  for  all  Michigan  factories  during  the  current  year  is 
one  hundred  and  live  days  of  twenty-four  hours  each,  which  is  the 
same  as  three  hundred  and  fifteen  days  of  eight  hours  each,  the  cus- 
tomary hours  run  each  day  by  factories  and  otner  lines  of  business. 

I  wish  to  say  at  this  point  that  when  the  factory  is  started  up  and 
once  begins  to  run  your  beets  come  from  the  sheds  between  300  and 
400  feet  away,  float  down  into  the  washroom  in  a  trough  of  water,  are 
elevated  to  your  slicer  and  from  there  to  your  diffusion  battery,  and 
they  continue  to  go  through  the  building  280  or  300  feet  more,  and  it 
comes  out  granulated  sugar,  like  that  in  these  bottles  I  have  here  on 
the  table.  It  comes  in  at  one  end  the  raw,  crude  beet,  and  then  goes 
out  at  the  other  end  without  cessation,  if  you  please,  except  to  go 
through  the  process,  granulated  sugar  of  100  purity,  as  good  as  Have- 
mover  or  any  other  man  can  produce.  That  has  to  go  on  twenty-four 
hours  a  day.  When  dnce  started  there  is  no  stop  until  you  have  cleaned 
up  vour  factory,  so  that  your  juices  will  not  spoil.  As  I  understand 
it  tnat  will  only  stand  six  or  seven  hours,  and  if  there  is  a  break  longer 
than  that  you  run  the  risk  of  destroying  $6,000  or  $7,000  worth  of 
material.  But  aside  from  that  they  run  ten  or  twelve  days  without  a 
stop,  day  and  night,  and  then  only  stop  so  as  to  clean  the  floor. 

Now  we  come  to  labor.  During  the  campaign  of  one  hundred  and 
five  days  there  are  employed  in  a  500-ton  factory  the-  following  men, 
half  of  whom  are  on  each  twelve-hour  shift.  Owing  to  the  work  done 
just  before  and  after  the  cutting  of  beets,  the  actual  campaign  for  the 
full  force  is  one  hundred  and  seventeen  days.  It  takes  about  a  week 
before  you  start  and  about  a  week  after  you  get  through  with  your 
full  quota  of  men  to  take  care  of  your  crops.  This  is  alllabor  in  the 
northern  part  of  our  country;  it  is  not  Chinese  or  coolie  or  dago 
labor,  but  it  is  your  intelligent  labor.  This  is  not  the  labor  you  get 
in  the  Tropics;  the  workmen  in  this  beet-sugar  industry  are  men  who 
have  homes  and  families;  they  can  not  sleep  by  the  side  of  their  work, 
or  under  a  palmetto  tree;  they  can  not  live  off  the  date  tree  or  the 
banana  tree  or  chew  sugar  cane.  They  have  their  homes  to  go  to, 
their  firesides  to  take  care  of.  That  is  the  class  of  men  who  are 
engaged  in  the  production  of  beet  sugar. 

A  Member.  These  men  are  voters. 

Mr.  Stewart.  Every  one  of  them  are  voters. 

This  is  the  estimate  for  labor: 

12. — Salaried  persons  at  $135  per  month. 

67. — Skilled  workmen  at  $2.25  per  twelve  hours. 

137. — Common  laborers  at  $1.80  per  twelve  hours. 
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f.50  SW. — Actual  amount  paid  for  labor  and  salaries  during  campaign  of  one  hun- 
dred and  seventeen  days.    This  plant  cuts  46,000  tons  beets. 

$1.09. — Average  cost  of  labor  during  actual  campaign  per  ton  of  beets. 

During  the  eight  months  intervening  between  campaigns  there  are  employed  12 
aJaried  persons  at  $135  per  month,  10  skilled  workmen  at  $60  per  month,  and  8 
common  laborers  at  $40  per  month. 

$V.*,$60. — Salaries  and  wages  paid  during  the  eight  months  intervening  between 
campaigns. 

$'*9,670. — Total  amount  paid  for  salaries  and  wages  during  entire  year. 

$1.51. — Average  cost  of  labor  during  entire  year  per  ton  of  beets. 

$902.376. — Amount  paid  for  labor  by  the  thirteen  Michigan  sugar  factories  during 
entire  year. 

2,678. — Men  employed  in  the  thirteen  Michigan  sugar  factories. 

Now  we  come  to  repairs.  From  the  experience  of  Michigan  fac- 
tories it  is  found  that  tor  the  four  months  of  the  campaign  the  repairs, 
exclusive  of  labor,  on  a  500-ton  plant  are  $750  per  month,  or  ¥3,000 
for  the  campaign.  It  is  also  found  that  the  repairs  during  the  off 
season  of  eight  months  amount  on  an  average  to  $12,000,  exclusive  of 
labor.  All  these  plants  are  new,  the  oldest  (the  Michigan  Sugar  Com- 
pany) being  but  4  years  old.  As  time  advances  the  repair  account 
will,  of  course,  materially  increase.  At  the  present  time  such  repair, 
exclusive  of  labor,  amounts  to  32  cents  per  ton  of  beets,  sliced.  Sugar 
machinery  is  running  constantly  night  and  day.  That  I  have  already 
gone  through. 

Waste  and  depreciation.  On  a  500-ton  plant  this  item  amounts  to 
$35,000  per  year,  at  7  per  cent;  that  is  about  the  sum  to  charge  off  to 
waste  and  depreciation,  or  $1.09  per  ton  of  beets. 

Now  we  come  to  interest,  taxes,  and  insurance.  The  investment 
and  working  capital  of  a  500-ton  plant  amounts  to  $600,000.  At  5  per 
cent  the  interest  on  the  same  is  $30,000.  The  assessed  valuation  on  a 
500-ton  plant,  exclusive  of  bonded  indebtedness,  is  $300,000.  The 
average  rate  of  State,  county,  school,  and  municipal  taxation  combined 
is  3  per  cent,  or  $9,000.  It  is  little  more  for  the  municipal  than  for 
the  State  taxation,  but  added  together,  in  these  towns  where  the  fac- 
tories are  located  within  the  municipal  corporation,  it  is  enough  more 
to  make  up  for  the  difference,  and  averages  about  3  per  cent  of  this 
assessed  valuation.  The  amount  of  insurance  carried  on  a  500-ton 
plant  is  usually  $500,000;  the  rate  is  85  cents.  The  amount  of  insur- 
ance carried  on  sugar  in  warehouses  at  factory  and  elsewhere  varies, 
but  is  usually  about  $75,000  for  six  months.  The  rate  is  1  per  cent 
for  six  months. 

The  employers'  liability  insurance  against  accident  to  workmen  is 
estimated  at  $4  to  $1,000  of  annual  pay  roll.  This  pay  roll  in  a  500- 
ton  house  amounts  to  $69,670,  making  this  insurance  cost  $280  per 
year.  We  have  to  take  care  of  our  men  and  pay  insurance  to  protect 
them  against  injury  in  the  factories.     This  pay  roll  amounts  to  $69,670. 

The  boiler  insurance  in  a  500-ton  house  is  usually  carried  at  $±0,000; 
rate,  one-third  of  1  per  cent  per  year.     Cost  of  premium,  $133. 

The  amount  paid  annually  for  interest,  taxes,  and  insurance  in  a 
500-ton  sugarhouse  is  $41,913,  which,  estimated  on  the  tons  of  beets, 
price  during  the  present  season  is  91  cents  per  ton. 

Next  we  come  to  brokerage.  All  sugar  is  sold  by  brokers  at  the 
uniform  rate  of  10  cents  per  barrel,  or  3  cents  per  sack.  This  expense 
of  3  cents  per  hundredweight  of  sugar  is  borne  by  the  manufacturer. 
On  the  output  of  a  500- ton  plant  this  item  amounts  to  $2,898  per  year, 
or  0.063  cent  per  ton  of  beets  sliced. 
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The  next  thing  is  output  of  sugar.  The  average  output  of  sugar  per 
ton  of  beets  at  the  Michigan  factories  is  210  pounds,  which,  for  the 
present  season,  amounts  to  125,496,000  pounds,  or  62,748  tons,  or  4,183 
carloads  of  15  tons  each.  This  amount  would  make  a  solid  train  load 
of  sugar  31.6  miles  long. 

This  amount  is  75  per  cent  of  Michigan's  yearly  consumption  of 
sugar.     Its  value  at  4£  cents  per  pound  is  $5,647,320. 

Now,  with  reference  to  this  amount  of  sugar  from  a  ton  of  beets,  1 
wish  to  say  this:  It  varies  with  the  different  factories,  and  whether  or 
not  they  have  additional  processes  with  the  regular  beet-sugar  factories. 
There  is  what  is  called  the  Osmose  and  the  Stiffins  process,  and  some 
factories  that  have  not  that  process  will  hardly  produce  200  pounds 
per  ton  of  beets,  while  others  will  run  much  higher. 

Coming  to  the  cost  of  manufacturing  sugar  in  Michigan,  it  costs 
$5.20  for  1  ton  of  beets;  $1.06,  cost  of  supplies  per  ton  of  beets; 
$1.51,  cost  of  labor  for  entire  year  per  ton  of  beets;  $1.09,  cost  of  repairs 
and  depreciation  per  ton  of  beets;  91  cents,  cost  of  interest,  insurance, 
and  taxes  per  ton  of  beets;  6.3  cents,  cost  of  selling  sugar  per  ton  of 
beets.  This  makes  a  total  cost  per  ton  of  beets  of  $9,833.  Total  cost 
per  100  pounds  of  refined  sugar,  $4,682. 

The  above  estimate  includes  5  per  cent  interest  on  the  total  capital 
invested,  and  7  per  cent  annual  depreciation  on  the  value  of  the  plant. 
Leaving  out  these  two  items,  the  cost  of  manufacturing  each  100  pounds 
of  refined  sugar  is  reduced  $0,671,  or  to  $4,011. 

The  Helling  price  of  sugar. — The  present  New  York  quotation  (Jan- 
uary 4,  1902)  on  standard  granulated  sugar  is  $4.75  per  100  pounds. 
This  is  rather  above  the  average  quotation  upon  whioh  the  Michigan 
factories  have  thus  far  sold  the  season's  output.  On  the  basis  of  $4.75, 
New  York  quotation,  the  actual  net  cash  selling  price  of  Michigan  sugar 
in  Chicago,  the  leading  market  for  such  sugar,  is  $4,623  per  100  pounds. 
From  this  must  be  deducted  3  cents  brokerage  and  the  freight  from  the 
factories  to  Chicago,  13  cents,  or  16  cents  in  all,  leaving  the  net  cash 
price  of  Michigan  sugar,  f.  o.  b.  the  factory,  $4,463  per  100  pounds. 

It  will  be  seen  by  comparing  this  with  the  cost  of  producing  such 
sugar  that  the  average  Michigan  factorv  will  not  this  j*ear  be  able  to 
make  the  necessary  repairs,  charge  on  proper  depreciation,  and  pay 
5  per  cent  interest  on  the  investment. 

To  reduce  the  price,  and  thereby  lessen  the  price  of  granulated  sugar, 
would  compel  the  average  Michigan  factory  to  run  at  a  positive  loss  in 
working  up  next  year's  supply  of  beets.  These  beets  are  already  con- 
tracted for  at  the  old  price. 

Our  contracts  are  out,  made  with  the  farmers  at  the  old  prices,  and 
anv  disturbance  of  this  tariff  means  absolute  ruin  of  the  capital  invested. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  That  is  upon  the  assumption  that  the  price  of  sugar 
falls  as  a  result  of  our  action. 

Mr.  Stewart.  Yes;  now  I  come  to  by-products. 

The  only  by-products  at  present  from  which  Michigan  factories  de- 
rive any  income  is  the  final  molasses,  which  equals  in  gross  amount 
3  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  beets.  Eight  factories  are  now  sell- 
ing this  molasses  at  $2  per  ton  f.  o.  b.  the  factories.  The  amount 
received  is  not  sufficient  to  pay  the  expense  of  wasting  the  pulp,  which 
expense  has  not  been  included  in  the  above  estimate.  The  Bay  City 
Sugar  Company  last  year  built  a  pulp-drying  plant  at  a  large  ex- 
pense in  order  to  make  pulp  merchantable.    The  experiment  was  a 
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complete  failure.  The  Alma  Sugar  Company  is  this  year  trying  a 
similar  experiment,  and  hopes  to  test  its  pulp  drier  before  the  close  of 
the  season.     The  result  is  entirely  problematical. 

I  wish  to  say  there  are  with  each  one  of  these  factories  three  by- 
products, each  one  of  which  has  value  when  we  can  have  the  conditions 
and  the  material  to  utilize  them.  First  of  all,  and  the  greatest,  when 
it  may  be  utilized,  is  the  pulp.  That  may  be  considered  to  be  about 
SO  per  cent,  I  think,  of  the  beet.  Consequently,  out  of  a  500-ton  plant 
you  have  about  400  tons  of  pulp.  That  pulp  is  worth  to  any  dairy- 
man in  feeding  his  stock,  or  any  ranchman,  or  any  fattener  of  stock, 
from  a  dollar  to  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  ton.  It  is  now  all  wasted.  I  do 
not  know  of  a  single  factory  that  sells  it  or  gets  anything  for  it;  but 
some  of  the  factories,  and  especially,  I  think,  the  Alma  Factory  has  to 

F*y,  or  it  did  last  year  pay,  $3,000  to  get  rid  of  it.  In  my  own  town 
know  that  one  of  the  farmers — one  of  the  most  scientific  of  the  farm- 
ers—has  made  the  test  purposely,  and  he  has  found  that  fifteen  days' 
feeding  of  beet  pulp  to  his  cows  has  increased  the  supply  of  milk  they 
give  1  quart  a  day. 

In  order  to  make  the  test  perfect  he  dropped  it  off  for  fifteen  days, 
and  then  the  cows  went  back:  to  the  normal  condition  that  they  gave 
before  he  fed  them  on  pulp.  He  tried  it  again  for  fifteen  days  and 
the  quantity  of  milk  gradually  came  up  again.  So,  I  say,  it  is  a  very 
valuable  by-product  when  you  have  any  way  to  use  it. 

Now,  the  next  is  what  is  called  the  lime  cake,  or  the  deposit  in  the 
filter  press,  and  that  is  a  very  large  volume,  too,  that  now  goes  to 
waste.  That  is  a  good  fertilizer,  and  it  has  a  value  which,  when  we 
can  get  the  farmers  to  understand  how  to  use  it,  will  be  demanded, 
and  will  be  another  additional  income  to  the  factories  which  will  enable 
us  to  reduce,  if  you  please,  the  cost  of  sugar. 

The  next  is  the  molasses,  about  which  I  spoke. 

Next  comes  the  beet  seed.  On  account  of  the  fact  that  the  beet- 
bugar  industry  of  the  United  States  is  of  such  recent  development  it 
k  necessary  to  import  all  the  seed  from  Europe.  The  seed  is  pur- 
chased by  the  factories  in  the  month  of  December,  distributed  to  the 
farmers  in  April,  and  paid  for  by  the  farmer  from  the  sale  of  beets  in 
the  late  fall.  Sugar  companies  are  thus  obliged  to  advance  money  for 
the  cost  of  seed,  paying  interest  on  the  same  from  eight  to  ten  months. 
This  beet  seed  is  perhaps  the  foundation  of  good  beets,  and  no  factory 
will  allow  a  contractor  to  go  any  place  he  pleases  and  buy  his  beet  seed. 
They  take  the  utmost  care  to  find  and  buy  the  best  seed  that  is  pro- 
duced in  Europe  and  turn  it  over  to  the  farmer  for  what  it  cost  the 
manufacturer  to  produce  it  here.  They  have  to  wait  upon  him  for  the 
pav  until  the  beet  crop  is  in,  and  then  it  is  taken  out  when  you  settle 
with  the  farmer. 

BEET  CONTRACTS. 

Contracts  with  farmers  for  the  growing  of  beets  for  the  campaign 
beginning  October,  1902,  have  already  been  made  by  all  the  factories 
at  the  old  price  of  $4.50  per  ton  for  beets  testing  12  per  cent  sugar, 
an  additional  3£  cents  for  each  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  above  12. 
As  the  average  Michigan  beet  tests  14.1  per  cent,  the  actual  price 
paid  by  factories  is  $5.20  per  ton.  To  work  up  beets  already  con- 
tracted for  next  year  with  a  lower  price  for  sugar,  caused  by  tariff 
reduction,  is  to.  insure  a  heavy  loss  upon  every  Michigan  factory: 
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RAILROADS. 

All  the  coal,  lime  rock,  coke,  machinery,  general  supplies,  sugar, 
and  50  per  cent  of  the  beets  are  hauled  by  the  railroads.  The  total 
amount  of  incoming  and  outgoing  freight  averages  at  each  factory  $1 
per  ton  of  beets  sliced,  or,  for  the  State  at  large,  it  amounts  to  $597,600 
for  the  present  year.  The  valuation  of  Michigan's  output  of  sugar 
for  the  present  vear,  at  4£  cents  per  pound,  is  $5,647,320^  all  of  which 
goes  into  circulation  and  is  widely  distributed.  This  is  but  75  per 
cent  of  the  present  production  of  sugar  in  Michigan.  If  there  were 
no  sugar  factories  in  the  State  this  $5,647,320  would  all  leave  the  State, 
and  a  large  per  cent  of  it  go  to  foreign  countries.  By  keeping  it  at 
home  money  is  easier,  general  business  better,  and  traffic  upon  the 
railroads  greatly  increased.  Last  year  the  Michigan  Central  Kailroad 
extended  one  of  its  branches  20  miles  especially  to  provide  beets  for 
the  Peninsular  Sugar  Company  at  Caro.  Several  similar  extensions 
have  been  planned  for  next  season  in  order  to  develop  new  beet  tracts. 
All  these  proposed  extensions  are  held  in  abeyance  pending  the  action 
of  Congress  upon  the  question  of  the  tariff  on  sugar. 

That  we  have  reason  to  know,  and  it  is  as  true  as  that  we  are  now  in 
this  room.  There  is  not  a  move  being  made  and  has  not  been  made 
since  this  subject  was  started  to  be  agitated  in  Congress, 

GOOD  ROADS. 

The  beet  industry  in  Michigan,  covering  four  years'  time,  has  done 
more  to  advance  the  cause  of  good  roads  than  has  any  other  industry 
or  movement.  This  fact  is  demonstrated  by  the  various  systems  of 
gravel  and  stone  roads  constructed  near  sugar  factories  since  th#  year 

1898. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

The  development  of  the  American  beet- sugar  industry  necessitates 
an  entirely  new  class  of  agricultural  tools  and  machinery,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  beet  seed  drills,  beet  cultivators,  beet  hose, 
beet  pillows,  beet  knives,  and  beet  forks.  It  has  also  increased  the 
use  of  wagons,  plows,  and  harrows.  I  may  add  that  probably  next 
vear,  if  we  are  let  alone,  and  certainly  the  year  after,  there  will  be  a 
beet  planter,  so  that  the  farmer  may  ride  along  and  plant  his  beets, 
instead  of  having  to  walk.  It  will  be  machine  work  when  the  Yankee 
once  gets  hold  of  this,  so  that  he  may  exercise  his  ingenuity  and  invest 
his  capital  safely,  and  then  you  can  have  a  beet  field  planted  and  har- 
vested as  easily  as  you  do  a  field  planted  with  one  of  the  cereals. 

MACHINERY. 

All  the  machinery  in  Michigan  sugar  factories  is  of  American  make 
and  put  up  by  American  workmen.  The  machinery  in  the  earlier 
Western  factories  was  of  German  make.  This  change  has  been  made 
possible  by  existing  tariff  conditions.  Tariff  agitation,  which  intimi- 
dates capital  from  embarking  in  the  beet-sugar  industrv,  strikes  a  direct 
blow  at  the  iron,  steel,  and  implement  and  machinery  industries  of  the 
United  States.  I  want  to  say  right  here  in  this  connection  that  there 
was  one  factory  constructed  in  1899  by  a  German  firm  at  Caro.     That 
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firm  was  supposed  to  have  been  one  of  the  best  sugar  constructing 
firms  in  Germany.  When  it  was  done  and  completed  it  could  not  turn 
out  a  pound  of  white  sugar.  As  a  result,  they  were  sued  in  the  city  of 
Sew  York.  That  suit  is  pending  now,  and  an  American  contractor  had 
to  take  that  plant  at  an  expense  of  $200,000  and  relit  it,  and  as  soon 
as  he  was  through  the  new  American  machinery  worked  to  perfection 
there,  as  it  does  every  "place  else  where  you  give  a  Yankee  a  chance. 
[Applause.] 

RECENT  CHANGES  IN   PRICE  OF  SUGAR. 

All  sugar  in  the  Northwest  is  sold  on  the  basis  of  the  New  York 
quotations. 

On  October  1,  1900,  the  New  York  quotation  on  standard  granu- 
lated sugar  was  6.15  cents.  On  January  4, 1902  it  is  4.75  cents.  This 
is  a  depreciation  in  price  of  $1.40  per  100  pounds.  This  difference,  esti- 
mated on  Michigan's  output  for  the  present  year  of  125,496,000  pounds, 
amounts  to  $1,756,944.  Every  factory  is  now  paying  as  much  per 
ton  of  beets  as  it  did  when  sugar  was  quoted  at  6.15  cents.  This 
entire  shrinkage  has  been  borne  by  the  manufacturers  and  not  by  the 
farmers. 

RAW   SUGAR  REFINERS  VERSUS  HOME-GROWN  SUGAR. 

Eastern  refiners  buy  brown  sugar  either  from  the  Tropics  or  Europe. 
They  refine  it;  that  is,  they  change  it  to  white  sugar.  The  cost  of  tnis 
operation  is  about  40  cents  per  100  pounds,  which  amount  not  to  exceed 
50  cents  per  100  pounds  is  paid  for  labor.  This  is  all  the  American 
workmen  get  from  working  up  sugar  in  Eastern  refineries.  The  labor 
required  in  producing  the  raw  sugar  is  performed  by  foreign  work- 
men in  foreign  countries. 

The  American  beet-sugar  manufacturers  not  only  pay  farmers  for 
growing  the  beets,  but  also  make  from  these  beets  a  finished  product — 
granulated  sugar.  The  actual  cost  of  labor  in  thus  growing  beets  and 
the  manufacturing  of  sugar,  exclusive  of  any  profit  to  farmer  or  man- 
ufacturer, is  $2.51  per  100  pounds  of  sugar.  Every  dollar  paid  for 
labor  is  paid  to  American  workmen. 

Which  is  the  better — to  give  the  American  workman  a  chance  to 
earn  15  cents  or  to  earij  $2.51  on  every  100  pounds  of  sugar  used  in 
the  United  States? 

Further,  every  pound  of  sugar  made  by  American  beet-sugar 
manufacturers  comes  into  direct  competition  with  the  output  of  the 
sugar  trust.  Beet-sugar  factories  give  the  American  people  the  only 
opportunity  to  secure  the  benefit  of  competition  in  establishing  the 
price  of  a  necessity  of  life.  Crush  out  these  factories  and  one  man 
will  have  the  absolute  power  to  fix  the  price  which  every  American 
family  must  pay  for  its  sugar.  Having  this  power,  it  is  unreasonable 
to  suppose  that  he  will  exercise  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  consumer 
rather  than  the  benefit  of  the  trust  which  he  represents. 

One  beet  sugar  factory  in  a  county  is  enongn.  This  tends  to  dis- 
tribute the  industry  over  a  wide  territory  and  brings  the  benefits  to 
the  greatest  number  of  farmers  possible.  If  the  present  tariff  remains 
unchanged  there  will  be  600  of  these  factories  in  the  United  States 
within  the  next  ten  years.  To  organize  600  factories  located  in  25 
different  States  into  a  trust  and  operate  them  in  a  single  corporation 
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is  an  undertaking  impossible  even  in  these  times.  Moreover,  a  manu- 
facturing business  whose  raw  material  can  not  be  controlled  by  the  trust 
oan  not  be  organized  as  a  trust.  The  beet-producing  land  of  the  United 
States  can  never  be  controlled  by  a  trust 

THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  INDUSTRY. 

In  Michigan  the  following  companies  have  been  organized  and  have 
factories  in  process  of  construction  for  the  campaign  of  1902-3: 

Tons. 

Sebewaing  Sugar  Company,  Sebewaing 600 

Valley  Sugar  Company,  Saginaw 600 

Croswell  Sugar  Company,  Croswell 600 

Macomb  Sugar  Company,  Mount  Clemens 600 

Added  daily  capacity  for  next  season 2, 400 

Present  daily  capacity 6, 600 

Total  daily  capacity  for  next  season 9,000 

There  are  four  more  companies  now  organized,  and  these  factories  are 
in  process  of  construction.  Their  beets  are  contracted  for,  and  the 
campaign  of  1902  will  be  the  first  campaign  of  those  factories.  There 
are  added  to  those  three  other  companies  which  have  organized,  and 
one  of  those  companies  has  paid  in  10  per  cent  of  its  capital  stock,  and 
there  they  had  to  stop.  Is  one  of  those  factories  can  move  forward 
another  step  until  this  question  is  settled. 

With  those  factories  as  they  now  stand  the  value  of  the  entire  plants, 
total  investment,  September  1,  1901,  was  $10,500. 

Enough  acreage  has  already  been  secured  to  give  each  of  the  seven- 
teen factories  that  will  be  in  operation  in  Michigan  next  season  a  run 
of  120  days  at  full  working  capacity.  If  the  average  yield  per  acre 
is  as  great  next  year  as  it  has  been  for  the  past  two  years  there  will 
be  grown  in  Michigan  next  summer  930,960  tons  of  beets,  from  which 
will  be  made  196,501,600  pounds  of  granulated  sugar,  an  increase  of 
55  per  cent  above  the  output  of  the  present  year.  This  is  a  startling 
showing,  but  the  rate  of  increase  is  no  greater  than  it  has  been  since 
the  inauguration  of  the  industry  in  this  State  four  years  ago. 

Aside  from  the  four  new  factories  that  are  actually  T>eing  con- 
structed, there  are  four  other  companies  organized  and  waiting  the 
action  of  Congress  before  letting  contracts  for  construction.  These 
projects  will  be  abandoned  if  the  tariff  on  sugar  is  reduced. 

In  the  United  States. — The  consumption  of  sugar  in  the  United 
States  during  the  year  1900  was  2,486,228  tons  of  2,000  pounds  each. 
The  annual  rate  of  increased  sugar  consumption  in  this  country  for 
the  past  nineteen  years  has  been  6.34  per  cent.  At  this  rate  of  increase 
the  amount  of  sugar  used  in  the  United  States  in  1910  will  be  4,062,496 
tons,  or  in  round  numbers  4,000,000  tons.  The  cane  area  in  our 
country  is  able  to  produce  not  to  exceed  1,000,000  tons  annually.  This 
leaves  3,000,000  tons  which  can  be  furnished  from  home-grown  beets 
if  tariff  legislation  remains  favorable  during  the  intervening  years. 
Europe,  with  much  less  available  beet  area  than  the  Unitea  States, 
produced  in  1900,  5,950,000  tons  of  beet  sugar.  Every  European 
country  making  a  success  of  the  sugar  industry  maintains  not  only  a 

Erotective  tariff  of  from  1  cent  to  8  cents  per  pound,  but  also  a  direct 
ounty  of  from  one-fourth  of  a  cent  to  nine-tenths  of  a  cent  per  pound. 
If  Europe  can  produce  beet  sugar,  we  can  if  given  an  opportunity. 
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Now,  I  wish  to  sav  here,  so  far  as  the  agricultural  reports  show  iu 
reference  to  this  industry,  beginning  with  the  year  1877,  they  took  the 
beet  with  only  about  90  per  cent  of  sugar  in  it,  and  it  cost  something 
like  from  8  to  10  cents  per  pound  to  produce  it.  In  1877  and  1878 
the  sugar  in  the  beet  in  Germany  was  only  9.24  per  cent;  raw  sugar, 
6.26;  cost,  8.8  cents;  and  in  a  ton  of  beets,  20.7  pounds. 

These  reports  show  no  sugar  exported  from  Germany  into  this 
country  until  you  reach  the  years  1888  and  1899,  when  11  tons  were 
exported  to  this  country,  and  during  that  time  the  saccharine  in  the 
beet  had  raised  from  9.25  per  cent  to  13.8  per  cent.  Now,  at  the 
present  time,  or  when  this  report  was  made  up  in  1898-99,  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  beet  in  Germany  raised  it  from  9.24  j>er  cent  to  13.15  per 
cent,  and  instead  of  costing  8.8  cents  per  pound  it  cost  5.3  cents.  In 
1897  and  1898  they  exported  into  this  country  142,907  tons.  Astheir 
experience  went  on  in  the  cultivation  and  the  manufacturing  of  sugar 
they  raised  the  saccharine  in  the  beet  proportionately,  and  the  cost  of 
getting  that  saccharine  out  went  down  proportionately. 

What  will  we  Americans  do  if  we  have  the  same  length  of  time  to 
do  it  in?  We  will  produce  as  cheap  as  Mr.  Atkins's  men  or  any  other 
poor  naked  Cuban  can  do  it,  whether  it  is  cooly  labor  or  any  other 
kind  of  labor  down  there. 

To  produce  3,000,000  tons  of  beet  sugar  annually  would  require  600 
plants,  each  having  a  daily  capacity  of  500  tons  of  beets.  These  plants 
would  represent  the  following  investment  and  annual  business: 

Investment  in  plants $300,000,000 

Working  capital $50,000,000 

Acres  of  beets , 3,000,000 

Valuation  of  land  growing  the  crop $160, 000, 000 

Tore  of  beets 27,000,000 

Tons  of  sugar : 3,000,000 

Value  of  beets $135,000,000 

Annual  pay  roll  for  labor  in  factories $42, 000, 000 

Tons  coal  used  annually 5,500,000 

Tons  lime  rock  used  annually 1, 890, 000 

Tons  coke  used  annually 208, 000 

Freight  paid  railroads  annually $27, 000, 000 

Annual  payment  for  bags  and  barrels $6, 000, 000 

Farmers*  families  raising  beets ;  750, 000 

Men  employed  in  factories 125, 000 

Men  employed  raising  beets  during  season 1, 200, 000 

An  industry  with  such  possibilities  can  be  established  in  the  United 
States  within  the  next  ten  years.  The  entire  question  depends  upon 
tariff  legislation.  Leave  the  tariff  as  it  is  and  the  industry  is  assured. 
Remove  it,  and  this  is  impossible.  Will  this  gigantic  industry  be 
allowed  to  thrive  and  enhance  the  entire  agricultural  interests  of  the 
country,  permeating  every  avenue  of  business,  or  will  it  be  destroyed 
and  the  sugar  market  of  the  United  States  surrendered  to  a  trust,  whose 
policy  is  dictated  by  one  man?  If  permitted  to  thrive,  the  competi- 
tion between  these  600  beet  sugar  factories  will  ultimately  reduce  the 
price  of  sugar  far  below  the  price  it  would  reach  if  controlled  by  a 
single  corporation.  Such  reduction  will  come  gradually  as  the  devel- 
opment oi  the  business  under  keen  competition  will  justify.  The  beet 
sugar  industry  stands  to-day  at  the  turning  point.  The  trust  recog- 
nizes this  fact  and  is  putting  forth  every  effort  to  crush  the  industry. 
Will  Congress  stand  for  the  people  or  for  the  JtrusU 
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Now,  we  charge  that  to  the  trusts  for  this  reason:  In  my  section  of 
the  country  we  nave  large  canneries  and  we  have  men  who  use  a  large 
amount  of  sugar,  and  we  have  grocers  who  demand  large  amounts  of 
sugar.  To  those  people,  some  of  them  clients  of  mine,  is  sent  out  this 
literature — petitions — sent  from  the  so-called  pure-food  headquarters 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  headed  by  Mr.  Thurber,  who  was  here,  with 
instructions  to  have  those  petitions  signed  and  directed  to  Congress. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  every  member  of  the  committee  has  them. 

Mr.  Stewart.  I  do  not  know  but  that  is  true.  We  charge  that 
upon  the  trust,  and  we  believe  we  have  a  right  to  do  it  from  the  way 
it  has  been  brought  about.  Certainly  the  trust  is  the  only  person  or 
people  that  would  be  benefited  by  any  reduction  of  this  tariff. 

As  American  citizens  we  protest,  it  you  please.  We  have  gone  into 
this  industry  in  good  faith.  We  were  induced  to  go  into  it  more 
through  the  Agricultural  Department  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  than  in  any  other  way,  upon  the  faith  and  pledges  that 
as  American  industries  would  be  protected,  sp  this  institution  would 
be  protected.  The  way  we  looked  at  it  was  this:  We  were  induced  to 
go  into  that  industry  and  we  put  our  money  in  in  good  faith,  and  now 
for  the  Government  to  take  away  that  protection  puts  Uncle  Sam  in 
no  other  position  than  that  of  a  bunco  steerer  for  that  trust,  because 
that  trust  is  the  only  institution  that  will  derive  any  benefit  from  this 
reduction.  We  are  the  people  to  suffer.  It  is  not  proposed  to  reduce 
the  tariff  along  the  line,  but  it  is  proposed  that  this  infant  industry, 
just  started  by  American  citizens  with  American  labor,  must  bear  the 
entire  burden,  and  give  to  Cuba  what  every  gentleman  who  has  been 
before  your  committee  says  is  the  truth.  An  overproduction  of  beet 
sugar  in  the  Old  World  reflects  on  Cuba,  and  it  is  for  that  reason  that 
the  price  of  sugar  is  reduced  to  where  Cuba  .can  not  raise  it  at  a  profit 
any  more,  and  they  have  come  in  here  and  deliberately  asked  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  stand  it — nay,  not  the  Govern- 
ment, but  the  beet-sugar  industry  of  the  United  States,  added  to  the 
cane  producers  of  Louisiana.     I  say  we  protest  against  it. 

One  thing  further.  As  to  the  development  of  this  industry  in  the 
United  States,  I  have  before  me  a  list  that  shows  in  this  country  there 
are  20  different  States  now  interested  in  this  subject  and  have  com- 
panies organized  and  are  building  factories,  and  in  those  20  States 
there  are  83  different  factories.  This  is  the  total  number  contem- 
plated for  construction  the  coming  year,  with  a  capital  in  the  aggregate 
of  $50,000,000.  According  to  this  statement — and  this  I  have  gotten 
also  from  the  Agricultural  Department — there  are  in  the  United 
States  46  factories,  13  of  which  are  in  Michigan,  and  they  are  enumer- 
ated here.  In  Arizona  there  are  2;  in  California  there  are  7  in  opera- 
tion; in  Colorado  8. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  say  these  are  contemplated  ? 

Mr.  Stewart.  Yes;  according  to  this  report,  and  I  have  this  from 
the  Agricultural  Bureau — 83  all  told.  Isow,  I  think  I  have  gone 
through  this  subject,  so  far  as  the  Michigan  end  of  it  is  concerned,  and  I 
have  snown  to  you  what  the  facts  are,  and  if  there  are  any  questions 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  imported  all  beet 
seeds  from  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Stewart.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  in  the  Government  reports  that  in  1900 
there  were  some  3,700,000  pounds  of  seed  imported  and  the  next  year 
only  1,700,000  pounds.     How  do  you  account  for  that  falling  off  f 
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Mr.  Stewart.  They  did  not  use  all  the  beet  seed  that  was  imported 
theyear  before. 

The  Chairman.  And  held  that  over? 

Mr.  Stewart.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  heard  something  about  these  sugar-beet 
factories  testing  beets  and  keeping  some  of  them  for  seed. 

Mr.  Stewart.  I  will  answer  you.  There  is  one  place  where  they 
are  trying  to  raise  beet  seed.  This  is  the  Caro  people — Mr.  Montague. 
He  is  now  trying  to  introduce  a  seed  farm  in  tne  United  States,  and  I 
think  last  year  he  succeeded  in  getting  quite  an  amount  of  seed,  and  it 
has  been  distributed  around  to  certain  sections  of  Michigan  for  testing, 
and  it  has  brought  forth  very  good  results.  It  takes  about  four  years, 
as  I  understand  it,  to  cultivate  the  mother  beet  before  you  get  a  perfect 
crop  of  beet  seed. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  where  this  beet  seed  comes  from  that 
the  Agricultural  Department  distributes?  v 

Mr.  Stewart.  Tne  first  Mr.  Wilson  told  me  was  given  to  the 
Department  by  Mr.  Oxnard — &  tons — for  the  original  test.  Where 
the  Agricultural  Department  gets  it  now  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  whether  that  is  imported  or  not? 

Mr.  Stewart.  I  do  not  know,  but  1  think  it  is.  1  do  not  think 
there  is  anything  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  I  understand  you  are  speaking  for  all  the  beet-sugar 
manufacturers  of  Michigan  ? 

Mr.  Stewart.  Yes. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  You  are  representing  them? 

Mr.  Stewart.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McClellan.  What,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  the  effect  of  a 
25  per  cent  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  Cuban  sugar? 

Mr.  Stewart.  That  reduction  would  be  so  used  by  the  Havemeyers 
as  to  wipe  out  every  sugar  factory  in  the  United  States.     He  would 

Eut  it  down  until  it  would  only  take  one  year  to  kill  the  sugar  interests 
ere  and  then  he  would  put  up  the  price. 

Mr.  McClellan.  Ana  he  could  do  that  still  easier  in  the  caso  of  a 
40  per  cent  reduction? 

Mr.  Stewart.  Yes;  I  do  not  care  what  you  do  with  it.  It  is  in  his 
testimony  that  he  has  90  per  cent  of  the  output  of  the  sugar  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  means  39,000  barrels  every  twenty-four  hours 
during  the  three  hundred  and  sixty -five  days  of  the  year. 

Mr.  McClellan.  And  would  a  10  percent  reduction  have  the  same 
effect? 

Mr.  Stewart.  Any  reduction,  I  do  not  care  what  it  is.  The  people 
would  not  get  the  benefit  of  any  reduction,  but  Havemeyer  would  use 
it  to  crush  out  this  industry,  lie  has  taken  it  at  the  time,  if  he  can 
get  Congress  to  go  with  him,  to  kill  it,  and  kill  it  forever  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  Steele.  Do  you  mean  it  would  kill  established  factories  as  well 
as  contemplated  factories  ? 

Mr.  Stewart.  Yes;  we  can  not  stand  it.  There  is  as  good  an  agri- 
cultural section  in  Michigan  as  there  is  along  the  Nile,  if  you  please. 

Mr.  Newland8.  May  1  ask  yoxi  what  the  value  of  the  agricultural 
lands  used  for  beet  cultivation,  and  raising  about  9  tons  an  acre,  as 
you  say,  is? 

Mr.  Stewart.  They  have  gone  from  $30  or  $40,  or  any  old  price, 
because  they  were  not  worth  very  much  before  this  beet  industry  made 
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a  demand  for  them,  up  to  $75  or  $100  an  acre.  Where  beet  culture  is 
in  vogue  now  you  can  not  buy  land  for  $75  or  $100  an  acre.  They 
are  as  valuable  in  many  places  as  the  celery  lands  around  my  town. 

Mr.  Newlands.  In  what  cultivation  were  they  employed  before  the 
establishment  of  this  industry? 

Mr.-  Stewart.  Grain,  wheat,  and  some  celery. 

Mr.  Newlands.  If  those  lands  would  go  back  to  the  cultivation  of 
cereals,  grains,  and  so  forth,  would  they,  in  your  judgment,  go  back 
to  the  old  prices? 

Mr.  Stewart.  Yes,  sir;  they  would  depreciate  in  price  at  once. 
There  would  be  nothing  to  do  with  them.  We  have  already  more 
cereal  acreage  than  we  want 

Mr.  Newlands.  You  state  that  the  cost  of  the  labor  per  acre  on  the 
beet  farms  is  $33.25? 

Mr.  Stewart.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  average. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Do  you  include  in  that  the  value  of  the  farmer's 
wage,  or  simply  the  wages  paid  to  his  employees? 

Mr.  Stewart.  No;  that  is  the  cash  value. 

Mr.  Newlands.  The  money  paid  to  the  employees? 

Mr.  Stewart.  The  money  paid  out. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Does  it  cover  the  labor  of  the  employees? 

Mr.  Stewart.  Yes. 

Mr.  Newlands.  It  covers  both  ? 

Mr.  Stewart.  It  covers  everything. 

Mr.  Newlands.  You  want  to  say  you  allow  $5  per  acre  for  rental  i 

Mr.  Stewart.  Yes. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Is  most  of  the  land  rented? 

Mr.  Stewart.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Newlands.  It  is  occupied  by  small  farmers,  is  it? 

Mr.  Stewart.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Newlands.  What  is  the  average  tract? 

Mr.  Stewart.  Well,  we  have  one  contractor  who  contracts  for  120 
acres.     That  is  the  largest. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Ana  on  what  acreage  can  a  man  support  himself 
and  a  family  by  this  kind  of  cultivation? 

Mr.  Stewart.  That  depends.  If  he  can  get  10  or  12  tons  to  the 
acre,  you  can  figure  it  out.  We  have  paid,  as  an  illustration,  to  one 
man  for  2  acres  of  beets  $220. 

Mr.  Newlands.  I  am  asking  about  the  average,  if  you  can  tell  me 
that. 

Mr.  Stewart.  The  average  will  run  probably  $15  or  $20  an  acre. 

Mr.  Newlands.  And  a  man  could  support  himself  on  how  many 
acres  ? 

Mr.  Stewart.  Ten  acres,  I  think,  apd  do  nothing  else  but  devote 
himself  to  the  cultivation  of  that  much  land. 

Mr.  Newlands.  You  allow,  then,  $5  profit  for  what  you  call  the 
rental  value,  and  then  you  say  that  the  farmer  also  makes,  in  addition 
to  that,  $6.30  per  acre  of  beets  profit,  making  in  all  $11.30  per  acre 
that  the  farmer  makes  ? 

Mr.  Stewart.  That  is,  where  he  hires  his  labor. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Now,  that  is  5  per  cent  on  $200,  roughly  speaking. 
Would  not  that  justifv  a  valuation  of  $200  per  acre  in  those  lands? 

Mr.  Stewart.  Perhaps  it  would.  It  is  a  new  thing,  and  we  do  not 
know  exactly  where  we  are  at  yet. 
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Mr.  Newlands.  In  Michigan  the  cultivation  of  the  beet  has  raised 
the  value  of  the  farm  lands,  then,  so  that  the  lands  yield  5  per  cent  on 
1200  per  acre,  or  a  little  over  5  per  cent? 

Mr.  Stewabt.  Yes. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Now,  let  me  ask  you  another  question.  Suppose 
there  were  no  protection  given  anywhere  in  the  world  to  sugar  and  no 
bounties  given,  where  would  the  production  of  sugar  drift? 

Mr.  Stewabt.  To  Cuba. 

Mr.  Newlands.  The  cultivation  of  beet  sugar,  then,  requires  either 
protection  or  bounties,  or  both,  does  it,  in  the  northern  countries? 

Mr.  Stewabt.  At  the  present  time,  just  as  steel  rails  required  it  at 
first. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Now,  as  I  understand  it,  under  existing  laws,  you 
have  made  investments  in  this  country  which  aggregate  about 
130,000,000  in  beet  sugar? 

Mr.  Stewabt.  Yes. 

Mr.  Newlands.  And  you  ask  that  that  investment  should  not  be 
imperriled ;  and  I  wish  to  say  that  I  represent  a  region  which  is  interested 
in  this  question,  because  we  think  in  the  arid  region  there  is  the  best 
opportunity  for  trying  this  thing.  The  question  that  is  in  my  mind  is 
whether  we  are  not  getting  this  industry  upon  stilts,  and  whether  it  will 
not  be  prostrated  in  a  certain  way  when  it  is  fully  developed,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce much  more  extensive  injury  than  would  be  accomplished  now  by 
reducing  somewhat  this  protective  tariff,  and  on  that  question — I  have 
come  to  no  conclusion  myself — 1  wanted  to  ask  you  whether  you 
should  not  think  that  with  the  acquisition  of  Porto  Kico  and  with  the 
acquisition  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  with  the  probability  either  of 
free  trade  or  of  reciprocal  trade  relations  with  those  islands,  which  will 
involve  inevitably  permitting  the  introduction  of  their  principal  prod- 
uct— sugar — into  tnis  country  in  exchange  for  importing  into  those 
countries  the  products  of  this  country,  whether  the  inevitable  result 
would  not  be  to  promote  the  increased  use  in  this  country  of  sugar 
raised  in  tropical  countries,  and  in  that  event  if  you  have,  as  you  con- 
template, $300,000,000  of  capital  invested,  instead  of  $30,000,000, 
whether  the  prostration  would  not  more  seriously  injure  the  country 
than  if  the  change  were  made  now? 

Mr.  Stewabt.  No.  In  the  first  place  the  American  people  only  go 
forward  and  not  backward,  and  inside  of  ten  years  the  development 
of  the  machinery  and  appliances  for  the  extraction  of  the  sugar  from 
the  beet  will  be  so  improved  and  increased  that  this  country  will  defy 
any  tropical  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Mr.  Newlands.  You  think,  then,  in  ten  years  the  industry  can 
stand  in  this  country  without  protection  ? 

Mr.  Stewabt.  Yes,  sir.  Let  us  go,  if  we  can  not.  I  will  guarantee 
it  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  knowing  what  I  do  of  our  own  people  and 
the  way  they  do  things  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Let  me  ask  you  another  question.  If  the  effect  of 
this  protection  has  been  to  increase  the  value  of  lands  in  Michigan 
from  $50  to  $200  an  acre,  and  we  can  expect  that  result  all  over  the 
country,  is  it  not  an  undue  protection  given  to  the  cultivator  of  sugar 
as  against  the  cultivator  of  other  products? 

Mr.  Stewart.  It  has  not  raised  the  price  of  sugar  lands  as  a  whole. 

Mr,  Newlands.  Why  should  we  be  called  upon  by  legislation  to 
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raise  the  price  of  sugar  lands  from  $50  to  $200  when  we  leave  the  land 
that  now  grows  wheat  and  cereals  generally  at  a  valuation  of  $50  an 
acre? 

Mr.  Stewart.  You  were  told  a  week  ago 

Mr.  Newlands.  Will  you  answer  that,  if  you  please? 

Mr.  Stewart.  Certainly;  I  am  going  to.  You  were  told  a  week 
ago  that  by  taking  this  protection  off  sugar  you  would  raise  the  Cuban 
sugar  lands  to  $75  an  acre.  Which  would  you  rather  do — raise  your 
own  lands  to  $200  an  acre  or  raise  Cuban  lands  to  $75  an  acre? 

Mr.  Newlands.  I  can  answer  that.  I  would  rather  raise  our  land 
here  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Stewart.  1  know  you  would,  and  I  would  rather  have  you. 

Mr.  Newlands.  But  I  want  to  ask  you  as  to  fair  dealing  between 
the  farmer  who  raises  cereals  and  the  farmer  who  raises  beet  sugar. 

Mr.  Stewart.  We  have  a  continent  which  has  varied  products. 
One  part  will  produce  a  thing  better  than  another  part  of  the  country. 
Wo  nave  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  Celt  people,  and  we  know  what 
they  are;  but  when  you  get  South  you  have  got  into  another  kind  of 
people,  that  can  not  live  with  our  people. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Don't  you  think  we  had  better  lop  them  off  alto- 
gether? 

Mr.  Stewart.  Yes;  I  do,  if  you  ask  me  that.  I  will  ask  the  gen- 
tleman if  he  understands  that  we  have  already  raised  the  lands  in  value 
to  $200  an  acre.     I  wish  it  were  so. 

Mr.  Newlands.  I  understood  your  statement  to  be  that  they  sold 
for  about  $75  an  acre,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  from  what  you  have 
told  of  the  profits  they  ought  to  be  worth  about  $200  an  acre,  at  a 
reasonable  rate  of  interest  on  the  investment. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  land  gave  about  9 
tons  per  acre. 

Mr.  Stewart.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  And  that  they  are  worth  about  $5.20  a  ton? 

Mr.  Stewart.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  That  would  make  about  $50  an  acre? 

Mr.  Stewart.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  You  say  10  acres  would  be  sufficient  to  support  a 
man? 

Mr.  Stewart.  Yes;  I  was  including  his  other  crops,  and  taking  into 
consideration  the  fact  that  his  family  would  do  the  work. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  How  many  acres  can  one  man  cultivate? 

Mr.  Stewart.  One  man  should  take  care  of  2  or  3  acres. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Ten  acres  would  not  be  self-supporting,  would  they? 

Mr.  Stewart.  1  mean  with  his  farm  and  stock  and  other  products. 
That  amount  he  gets  from  the  beet  crop  is  cash,  and  that,  together 
with  what  other  things  he  may  get  from  his  farm,  enables  him  to 
make  a  living. 

Mr.  Swanson.  Do  you  think  the  beet-sugar  industry  of  this  coun- 
try will  ever  be  able  to  compete  without  protection? 

Mr.  Stewart.  Yes,  sir;  I  do. 

Mr.  Swanson.  Do  you  think  the  conditions  in  this  country  are  more 
favorable  for  raising  beet  sugar  than  in  Germany? 

Mr.  Stewart.  Yes,  sir.  The  soil  shows  that  already  in  three  years 
in  my  own  county  we  have  beets  that  run  as  high  as  23  per  cent 
saccharine. 
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Mr.  Swanson.  Which  is  better  than  any  production  in  Germany  ? 

Mr.  Stewart.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Swanson.  How  long  do  you  think  it  will  be  before  this  industry 
will  be  able  to  get  along  without  protection  ? 

Mr.  Stewart.  I  should  say  ten  years.  Give  us  the  time  that  steel 
rails  have  had,  and  we  will  guarantee  that  we  can  get  along  or  we  will 
say  take  the  tariff  off. 

On  the  question  of  these  arid  lands,  I  can  say  this:  At  Sugar  City 
Mr.  Carey  of  Baltimore  has  spent  $2,000,000  in  carrying  water  to  irn 
gate  his  land  and  in  reclaiming  land  that  has  been  a  desert. 

Mr.  Newlands.  What  State  is  that  in? 

Mr.  Stewart.  In  Colorado.  This  ldst  year  he  has  just  put  up  a 
factory  and  he  has  spent  nearlv  $2,000,000  there  in  irrigation  ana  in 
improvements,  and  this  year  they  have  a  handsome  supply  of  beets, 
something  like  40,000  tons,  I  believe,  and  they  are  just  beginning  to 
find  themselves  where  they  can  make  some  money,  or  get  their  monev 
back.  Tinker  with  this  tariff  and  you  have  destroyed  the  value  of  all 
that  work. 

Mr.  McClellan.  This  irrigation  was  accomplished  by  private 
capital,  was  it? 

Mr.  Stewart.  Yes;  certainlv.     All  these  are  private  enterprises. 

Mr.  Russell.  It  is  pretty  dangerous  to  tinker  with  the  tariff  at  all 
at  the  present,  is  it  not  i 

Mr.  Stewart.  Yes;  I  think  it  is.  I  think  it  is  dangerous  in  the 
condition  of  things  that  now  exist  with  reference  to  sugar.  That 
industry  now  produces  to  the  United  States  Treasury  a  handsome 
revenue  every  year,  and  all  the  wealth  of  this  nation  comes  out  of  the 
#>il,  as  the  wealth  of  every  other  nation  does. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Free  sugar  would  result  in  loss  of  revenue  to  the 
extent  of  about  $40,000,000  a  vear. 

Mr.  Stewart.  I  understand  so. 

Mr.  Newlands.  You  have  stated  that  you  expect  in  ten  years  the 
production  of  the  beet  sugar  will  have  so  developed  that  the  industry 
of  the  United  States  can  stand  alone  without  protection.  Why  is  it 
that  has  not  been  the  experience  of  Germany?  I  understand  that 
Germany — please  state  whether  I  am  correct — has  promoted  the  sugar 
beet  there  both  by  protective  tariff  and  by  bounties,  intended  to  stim- 
ulate exports,  and  that  the  result  is  that  England  is  now  seriously 
considering  the  propriety  of  instituting  countervailing  duties  with  a 
view  of  preventing  her  tropical  possessions  from  going  to  ruin.  Now, 
do  you  understand  that  tnose  protective  measures  which  have  been 
adopted  by  Germany,  after  ten  years  of  stimulation  of  this  industry, 
can  be  withdrawn  and  Germany  can  stand  alone  ? 

Mr.  Stewart.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it.  I  know  as  far  as 
the  result  of  German  manufacturers  in  the  sugar  line  in  this  country 
is  concerned,  that  wherever  they  have  tried  to  accomplish  anything  it 
has  been  a  dead  failure,  and  the  Yankee  has  gone  in  and  made  a  suc- 
cess of  what  the  German  has  failed  in.  That  has  been  the  result  in 
machinery;  and  I  think  what  is  true  of  machinery  will  be  true  of  the 
sugar  crop. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  true  that  Germany  does  not  refine  the  sugar 
under  the  Kartel  system?  Is  it  not  true  that  they  have  a  trust  that 
refines  all  the  sugar? 

Mr.  Stewart.  I  so  understand  it. 
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The  Chairman.  And  they  do  not  have  the  competition  between  the 
manufacturers  that  we  are  having  here? 

Mr.  Stewart.  No;  they  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  same  thing  takes  place  with  reference  to  sugar 
that  has  taken  place  with  reference  to  steel  rails  and  a  hundred  other 
things,  as  a  result  of  competition  the  price  will  go  down  in  the  next 
ten  years,  will  it  not? 

Mr.  Stewart.  Certainly. 

The  Chairman.  And  by  reason  of  these  improvements  in  machinery 
that  you  have  spoken  of? 

Mr.  Stewart.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  think  you  can  meet  the  competition  of  Cuba; 
and  the  lower  price  having  been  obtained,  would  it  not  increase  the 
consumption  of  sugar  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Stewart.  Proportionately,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  Tne  consumption  is  not  equal  to  that  of  Great 
Britain  per  capita  now,  is  it? 

Mr.  Stewart.  No;  I  understand  the  consumption  in  the  United 
States  to-day  is  66.4  pounds  per  capita. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  is  less  than  it  is  in  Great  Britain? 

Mr.  Stewart.  Yes,  sir.  Great  Britain  cans,  I  understand,  and  puts 
up  a  great  deal  of  fruit  that  she  sends  all  over  the  world. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  already  the  materials  to  do  that 

Mr.  Stewart.  We  can  do  it  here  and  will  do  it  if  you  leave  us  alone. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  make  the  cheaper  sugar? 

Mr.  Stewart.  Yes. 


STATEMENT  OF  ME.  F.  S.  HATHAWAY,  OF  ALMA,  MICH., 

General  manager  and  treasurer  of  the  Alma  Sugar  Company. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  am  general  manager  and  treasurer  of  the  Alma 
Sugar  Company;  just  a  plain,  ordinary  business  man,  that  is  all. 

rart  of  the  duty  which  falls  to  me  in  our  company  is  marketing  the 
sugar,  and  I  wanted  to  say  something  here  this  afternoon  that  would 
bring  to  your  attention,  gentlemen,  some  of  the  peculiar  difficulties 
which  the  beet-sugar  industry  of  Michigan  has  to  confront  when  it 
goes  into  the  markets  with  this  finished  product — a  product  which  is 
just  as  pure  as  any  sugar  that  is  put  upon  the  market  anywhere.  In 
fact,  the  chemical  analysis  shows  it  to  be  from  one-half  of  1  per  cent  to 
three-fourths  of  1  per  cent  higher  grade  than  the  sugar  whicn  is  refined 
on  the  seaboard. 

I  can  not  discuss  this  question  without  speaking  plainly  and  frankly 
concerning  the  way  in  which  the  sugar  trust  treats  us.  That  is  good, 
plain  English,  and  in  order  that  I  shall  not  speak  at  random,  in  order 
that  I  shall  be  able  to  prove  that  which  I  say,  I  have  reduced  that  por- 
tion of  my  remarks  to  typewritten  form,  and  would  like  the  privilege 
of  reading  this  portion,  which  will  not  take  over  ten  or  twelve  minutes. 

The  references  made  by  me  this  day  are  to  the  Industrial  Com- 
mission's preliminary  report,  Doc.  No.  4y6,  part  1.  It  will  f  reouently 
be  necessary  to  refer  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Havemeyer.  JPermit 
me,  therefore,  first  to  establish  that  gentleman's  authority  in  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Company. 
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Mr.  Atkins's  testimony,  on  page  811,  contains  the  following: 

Q.  So  that  yon  state,  since  1891,  the  price  of  refined  sugar  is  the  price  that  Have- 
meyer  and  Elder  pat  up  on  the  wall? 
A.  Mr.  Havemeyer  is  the  president. 
Q.  That  is  simply  the  controlling  power  I  mean? 
A.  That  is  the  controlling  power. 

Q.  That  is  the  chief  executive  power  that  fixes  the  price  of  sugar? 
A.  Yes.    These  prices  are  based  on  the  market  price  of  raw  sugar. 

Divested  of  all  verbiage,  the  question  at  issue  is,  shall  the  Sugar 
Trust  control  the  American  market  or  shall  it  have  active  competition 
from  the  cane  sugar  of  Louisiana  and  the  beet  sugar  of  the  North? 
That  the  existing  tariff  is  an  absolute  necessity  to  the  production  of 
both  kinds  of  domestic  sugar  is  a  proposition  which  1  leave  to  my 
compeers  to  establish. 

The  relief  of  Cuba  is  but  an  incident  in  the  larger  policy  of  the 
Sugar  Trust  to  crush  all  competitors.  The  greatest  competitor  this 
organization  has  to  fear  is  the  beet-sugar  industry  of  the  North  and 
West,  which  is  developing  with  such  rapidity  as  to  astound  the  Eastern 
refiners. 

On  page  132,  Mr.  Havemeyer's  testimony  reads  as  follows* 

Q.  Now,  how  can  sugar  be  made  in  Germany  from  beets,  or  in  the  Philippines 
from  cane,  or  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  cheaper  than  you  can  make  it  here? 
h  that  owing  to  the  labor,  or  what  is  it? 

A.  Because,  in  the  evolution  of  sugar  refining,  refined  sugar  can  be  made  directly 
from  the  beet  without  the  intermediation  of  the  sugar  refinery. 

Q.  Then  it  is  not  the  cane  sugar  abroad  that  you  fear  coming  in,  but  the  beet? 

A.  Both. 

On  page  809  Mr.  Atkins's  testimony  reads  as  follows: 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  to  have  a  considerable  domestic  production  of 
sugar— raw  sugar? 

A.  No;  I  do  not  at  the  present  enormous  cost  to  the  consumer. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  for  the  Government  to  do  anything  to  encourage  the 
domestic  production? 

A.  No;  I  do  not. 

What  is  the  attitude  of  the  Sugar  Trust  toward  all  competitors? 
On  page  108  Mr.  Havemeyer's  testimony  reads  as  follows: 

Q.  If  you  can  make  it  unprofitable  to  them  (other  refiners) ,  they  will  stop  their 
sales  ana  in  the  long  run  the  expectation  is  that  the  profit  will  be  larger  to  your 
stockholders? 

A.  That  would  be  the  natural  inference.  Of  course  it  goes  without  saying,  if  we 
protect  our  own  meltings,  it  can  only  be  done  under  the  condition  of  things  that 
makes  it  unprofitable  for  our  competitors,  the  real  motive  being  the  protection  of  our 
own  business,  and  the  result  being  an  absence  of  profit  to  them. 

Again,  from  Mr.  Havemeyer's  testimony,  on  page  120: 

Q.  Now,  I  also  understood  you  to  imply  at  least  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Company  to  crush  out  all  competition,  if  possible? 

A.  But  that  is  not  so;  there  is  no  such  testimony.  I  understand  it  has  been  put 
in  that  form  by  one  of  the  gentlemen,  but  it  is  not  the  fact.  What  I  said  was  that 
it  was  the  policy  of  the  American  Company  to  maintain  and  protect  its  trade,  and 
if  it  resulted  in  crushing  a  competitor  it  is  no  concern  of  the  American  Company. 
If  he  sets  in  the  press  that  is  his  affair,  not  ours. 

Q.  And  if  anyone  interferes  with  the  business,  profits,  or  competition  of  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Company  it  is  its  policy  to  prevent  it,  if  possible? 

A  By  lowering  profite  to  defy  it. 

Q.  And  if  it  results  in  crushing  him  out 

A.  (Interrupting.)  That  is  his  affair. 

Q.  Not  the  affair  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company? 

A.  No. 
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Again,  from  Mr.  Havemeyer's  testimony,  page  125: 

Q.  When  you  sell  in  this  country,  you  control  the  price? 

A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  And  it  (the  trust)  was  organized,  as  I  understand  it,  with  a  view  of  controlling 
the  price  and  output  to  the  people  of  this  country? 

A.  That  was  one  of  the  objects  of  consolidation. 

Q.  And  you  have  succeeded  in  doing  it? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  the  principal  object  in  organizing  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Com- 
pany? 

A.  It  may  be  said  that  was  the  principal  object. 

This  testimony  was  read  to  Mr.  Havemeyer  as  having  been  given 
by  him  before  the  Lexow  committee. 

On  page  60  the  Industrial  Commission  states:  "Mr.  Havemeyer's 
testimony  before  the  Lexow  committee  in  1896  was  read  to  him  and 
he  stated  that  he  stood  by  every  word  of  it." 

On  page  142,  Mr.  Jarvie,  of  Arbuckle  Brothers,  the  principal  com- 
petitor of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company,  testifies  as  follows: 

Q.  Has  not  their  (the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company)  attitude  been  an 
attempt  to  crush  you  out  of  business? 
A.  If  the  cutting  of  prices  is  that,  yes. 
Q.  Is  not  that  about  as  good  a  way  as  any? 
A.  We  think  so. 

On  page  63  the  Commission  sums  up  Mr.  Havemeyer's  position  on 
competition  in  the  following  words: 

It  is  very  vital  to  the  prosperity  of  the  company  to  keep  up  its  output  When 
competitors  begin  business  prices  must  be  lowered  with  the  primary  purpose  of 
retaining  trade.  If  the  result  is  to  crush  competitors,  that  is  their  affair,  not  the 
affair  of  the  trust. 

From  the  time  of  its  organization  down  to  the  present  the  path  of 
the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  has  been  strewn  with  the 
wrecks  of  its  competitors.  Sometimes  these  have  been  crushed  and 
then  bought  up,  sometimes  they  have  been  crushed  and  allowed  to 
remain  where  tney  were  ruined.  (See  jpage  45.)  The  same  man  who 
has  guided  the  policy  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  from 
its  inception  to  the  present,  still  retains  control.  His  power  is  as 
absolute  as  ever.  His  policy  is  plainly  declared.  The  beet-sugar 
industry  of  the  United  States,  his  only  rival,  can  expect  no  mercy  at 
his  hands.  If  he  has  the  power  he  will  crush  it  and  cooly  state,  as  he 
replied  to  the  Industrial  Commission,  that  such  a  result  is  not  his  affair. 

If  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  can  crush  out  its  com- 
petitors, will  it  then  be  able  to  control  the  sugar  business  of  this 
country  ? 

On  page  107,  Mr.  Havemeyer's  testimony  reads  as  follows: 

Q.  What  proportion  does  your  output  form  of  the  total  output  of  the  country  now? 

A.  I  have  never  been  able  to  get  at  those  figures,  but  I  should  say  about  90  per 
cent. 

Q.  You  think  about  90  per  cent  of  America? 

A.  That  is  not  of  the  capacity,  but  of  the  output.  The  fact  is,  that  these  refineries 
are  not  working  full. 

Q.  Does  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  itself  have  a  capacity  enough  to 
supply  the  total  demand,  if  it  were  not  for  the  opposition?  Your  company  could 
easily  supply  the  total  demand  at  the  present  capacity? 

A.  The  demand,  and  20  per  cent  in  excess. 
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On  page  60  the  Industrial  Commission  quotes  from  Mr.  Have- 
meyers  testimony  before  the  Lexow  Committee  as  follows: 

It  goes  without  saying  that  a  man  who  produces  80  per  cent  of  an  article  can  con- 
trol toe  price  by  not  producing. 

This  evidence  shows  that  in  1899  Mr.  Havemeyer  was  not  only  able 
to  supply  the  entire  consumption  of  sugar  in  the  United  States,  from 
refineries  owned  by  him,  but  without  increasing  their  capacity  could 
supply  20  per  cent  more  than  the  people  of  the  United  States  could  use. 

If  the  Sugar  Trust  secures  the  absolute  control  of  the  American 
market  what  will  be  its  policy  toward  the  consumer? 

On  page  112  Mr.  Havemeyer  states: 

We  maintain  that  when  we  reduced  the  cost  we  were  entitled  to  the  profit,  and 
that  it  was  none  of  the  public's  business. 

On  page  117  Mr.  Havemeyer's  testimony  reads  as  follows: 

Q.  I  say  he  (the  consumer)  may  be  benefited  temporarily  for  six  months  or  a 
year;  but  if,  after  the  crushing  out  has  taken  place,  you  then,  as  you  said  in  your 
testimony,  resume  a  margin  of  profit  which  you  consider  is  the  right  thing,  and  that 
»  the  only  tiling  you  were  governed  by,  I  ask  you  then  whether  the  consumer  will 
be  materially  benefited  or  not? 

A.  Is  he  not  benefited  to  the  extent  of  the  reduction  of  the  prices  during  the  fight? 

Q.  He  is:  but  if  he  has  to  pay  double  or  three  times  the  price  after  the  fight  is 
ended  I  fail  to  see  where  he  is  benefited. 

A.  He  is  not  if  he  has  to  pay  that 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  when  the  war  was  ended  you  evened  up? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  price  you  put  on  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  stockholder? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  fair  that  the  consumer  should  pay  a  dividend  to  your  com- 
pany on  brands,  good  will,  etc.? 

A.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  get  out  of  the  consumer  all  you  can  consistent  with  the  busi- 
ness proposition. 

Q.  You  state  that  as  an  ethical  proposition  before  this  Commission,  and  you  have 
to  stand  on  that  ethical  position  for  fair  play.  Now,  I  want  to  know  if  you  think — 
yon  stated  that  the  consumer  received  the  benefits  of  this  consolidation  of  industry — it 
a  fair  ethical  position,  independent  of  the  business  view  you  put  on  it,  that  the  con- 
sumer should  pay  dividends  on  this  $25,000,000  of  overcapitalization? 

A.  I  do  not  care  two  cents  for  your  ethics.  I  do  not  know  enough  of  them  to  apply 
them. 

To  show  Mr.  Havemeyer's  attitude  toward  governmental  control  of 
his  business,  we  quote  from  page  223: 

Mr.  Havemeyer,  president  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company,  declares  that 
corporation  are  under  no  obligations  to  the  States,  but  the  reverse. 

The  Industrial  Commission,  on  page  46,  sums  up  the  effect  of  Mr. 
Havemeyer's  position  on  prices  as  follows: 

On  the  whole,  the  chart  seems  to  make  it  perfectly  evident  that  the  sugar  combi- 
nation has  raised  the  price  of  refined  sugar  beyond  the  rates  in  vogue  during  the 
period  of  active  competition  before  the  formation  of  the  Sugar  Trust  and  the  two 
competitive  periods  during  its  existence. 

CAPITALIZATION. 

The  report  of  the  Industrial  Commission,  page  123,  shows  that  the 
original  capital  stock  of  the  fifteen  or  sixteen  companies  that  were 
merged  into  the  su^ar  trust  in  1887  was  $6,590,000.  When  the  new 
company  was  organized  it  was  capitalized  at  $50,000,000,  half  of  which 
was  preferred  and  half  common  stock.     (See  p.  124). 
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During  the  years  1890  and  1891,  the  active  competition  against  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Company  was  so  keen  that  an  additional 
issue  of  stock,  amounting  to  $25,000,000,  was  made,  in  order  to  buy  up 
all  the  other  sugar  refineries  (see  page  43).  The  capital  stock  of 
$75,000,000  remained  until  1901,  when,  according  to  newspaper  state- 
ments, the  stock  was  increased  to  $90,000,000.  Now,  new  refineries 
have,  however,  been  erected  since  the  last  issue  of  stock.  The  purpose 
for  which  this  stock  was  issued  is  not  plain,  but  in  many  quarters"  it  is 
supposed  that  the  major  part  of  the*  new  $15,000,000  was  to  be  used  in 
Cuban  investments.  We  are,  however,  unable  to  substantiate  this 
rumor. 

On  page  111  Mr.  Havemeyer  states  that  his  refineries  could  be 
rebuilt  new  at  a  cost  of  from  $30,000,000  to  $35,000,000. 

Mr.  Post,  on  pages  151  and  152,  estimates  that  the  cost  of  rebuilding 
the  American  Sugar  Refinery  plants  new  would  cost  even  less. 

Upon  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Havemeyer  we  base  our  conclusion  that 
there  is  from  $50,000,000  to  $60,000,000  water  in  its  present  capitali- 
zation. 

The  Industrial  Commission  finds,  page  43,  that  the  dividends  on  the 
stock  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  since  1891,  for  each 
year,  have  been  7  per  cent  on  preferred  stock  and  average  12  per  cent 
on  common  stock.  The  dividends  on  common  stock  range  from  4  per 
cent  the  year  the  company  was  formed  to  21 J  per  cent  in  1893.  (See 
p.  43.) 

Just  think  of  itl  The  dividends  declared  by  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Company  in  1893  were  21£  per  cent  on  its  capital  stock, 
$50,000,000.  Of  that  $50,000,000  the  actual  investment  was  $6,590,000, 
which  made  the  dividend  declared  that  year  under  free  raw  sugar  162 
per  cent  on  the  actual  money  invested.  And  some  of  the  people  think 
that  some  of  the  Michigan  refineries  are  getting  awfully  rich  because 
they  can  make  a  dividend  of  20  per  cent  a  year. 

Mr.  McClellan.  Are  they  making  that  much  now? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Some  of  them  are  and  some  of  them  have  never 
paid  a  single  dividend.  The  most  successful  factories  have  averaged 
10  per  cent  for  three  years  prior  to  the  present  low  prices  of  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  remember  the  difference  in  the  price  of 
refined  sugar  and  raw  sugar  in  1893?  I  think  it  was  about  1.25  cents. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  The  average  price  of  96-degree  raw  sugar  was 
3.689  cents  and  under;  beet  granulated  sugar  the  same  year  4.812 
cents. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  difference  there  is  1.123  cents? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes;  in  other  words,  they  maintained  a  li-cent 
differential  that  year,  which  enabled  them  to  declare  a  dividend  of  162 
per  cent  on  money  actually  invested. 

This,  of  course,  includes  dividends  on  watered  stock  as  well  as 
actual  investment.  Considering  the  fact  that  the  original  first  cost  of 
the  plants  was  less  than  $7,000,000  and  making  an  estimate  of  an 
equivalent  amount  of  water  in  the  purchase  of  1890  and  1891,  we  have 
estimated  actual  investment  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  from 
$10,000,000  to  $12,000,000.  This  property  has  been  able  to  pay  an 
average  of  at  least  10  per  cent  on  the  entire  capital  stock,  water  and  all. 

"Though  Mr.  Havemeyer  refuses  to  state  the  exact  cost  of  refining, 
he  does  say  that  it  is  approximately  50  cents  per  100  pounds.  This 
statement  is  corroborated  by  the  testimony  of  other  witnesses.    Mr. 
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Havemeyer  and  others  state  that  it  has  been  the  policy  to  seek  to 
maintain  a  differential  of  1  cent  a  pound  between  raws  and  refined. 
Upon  his  own  statement  of  the  case,  such  a  differential  would  make  a 
profit  of  60  cents  per  100  on  all  sugar  refined.  Last  year  the  consump- 
tion of  sugar  in  the  United  States  was  2,372,316  tons.  Having  Mr. 
Havemeyer's  statement  that  they  do  90  per  cent  of  the  business,  we 
find  that  his  companies  last  year  refined  2,135,085  tons  of  2,240  pounds 
each.  On  the  basis  of  one-half  cent  profit,  this  makes  the  net  earnings 
of  the  company  for  1901  $23,912,952,  which,  estimated  on  Mr.  Have- 
meyer's  statement  of  the  cost  of  rebuilding  all  his  refineries,  gives  a 
net  profit  of  approximately  75  per  cent,  or  about  100  per  cent  on  the 
actual  cost  of  rebuilding  these  refineries,  as  estimated  by  Mr.  Post. " 

The  Chairman.  I  think  right  there  you  overlook  a  fact  stated  by 
Mr.  Havemeyer,  although  generally  you  have  quoted  what  he  has 
said  very  fairly.  While  the  figures  you  give  are  probably  correct, 
he  says  that  the  margin  is  greater  than  that  because  of  the  waste  of 
sugar,  and  while  he  does  not  say  what  that  margin  is,  other  witnesses 
have  put  it  at  63  cents  a  hundred. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Very  true.     I  have  some  evidence  bearing  on  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Havemeyer  stated  the  margin 
at  50.  He  was  rather  hazy  in  what  he  said,  even  about  the  cost  of 
refining. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  And  as  I  read  the  evidence  I  think  it  may  be  that 
he  was  purposely  so. 

Willett  &  Gray's  Statistical  Sugar  Trade  Journal,  under  date  of 
January  2,  1902,  specified  that  the  average  price  for  96-degree  cen- 
trifugal sugar  for  the  year  1901  is  4.047  cents.  In  the  same  issue,  thej 
state  that  tne  average  price  for  granulated  sugar  for  the  year  1901  is 
5.05  cents.  An  average  differential  of  a  little  more  than  1  cent  was, 
therefore,  maintained  for  the  entire  year. 

Several  times  during  this  hearing  the  question  has  been  asked, 
"Would  lowering  or  abolishing  the  tariff  on  raw  sugar  materially 
assist  the  trust?  "  It  is  fair  to  presume  that  if  it  would  not,  Mr.  Have- 
meyer, the  president  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company,  and 
Mr.  Atkins,  a  prominent  stockholder  in  that  company,  would  not  advo- 
cate such  a  tariff  reduction. 

On  page  130,  in  reply  to  a  question  asking  if  he  would  give  raw- 
sugar  producers  the  benefit  of  a  tariff,  Mr.  Havemeyer  replied: 

No;  they  are  an  agricultural  product,  and  if  they  can  not  produce  under  natural 
conditions,  I  would  not  give  them  anything  at  all. 

Mr.  Atkins,  on  page  71,  declares  that  the  present  duty  on  raw  sugar 
affords  unnecessarily  high  protection  to  the  domestic  producer.  It 
has  been  established,  primarily,  at  the  instance  of  the  producers  of 
beet  sugar,  and  is  having  the  effect  of  building  up  that  industry. 

On  page  69,  Mr.  Post  says: 

If  raw  sugar  were  imported  free  of  duty,  the  beet-eugar  industry  would  be  com- 
pletely destroyed  in  five  years. 

Note  further  that  in  1893  the  trust's  dividends  on  common  stock 
were  21i  per  cent.     This  was  free  raw  sugar. 
On  page  153,  Mr.  Post's  testimony  reads  as  follows: 

Q.  Have  you  been  able  to  trace  any  direct  influence  of  the  American  Sugar  Re- 
fining Company  on  the  price  of  raw  sugars? 

A.  They  of  course  have  a  very  large  influence  on  it,  because  they  are  such  large 
consumers  of  raw  sugar;  but  they  have  not  the  power  of  making  tne  price  for  any 
length  of  time  for  raw  sugar. 
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Later,  in  his  testimony,  but  on  the  same  page,  he  states  that  "  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Company  would  be  able  to  make  a  difference 
of  about  one-sixteenth  of  a  cent  per  pound  and  only  for  periods  of 
part  of  a  year." 

On  page  107,  a  portion  of  Mr.  Havemeyer's  testimony  reads  as 
follows: 

Q.  The  American  8ugar  Refining  Comnany  could,  being  by  all  odds  the  beet 
buyer,  have  something  to  do  with  that  [fixing  price  of  raw  sugar],  and  in  some  way 
it  does  determine  what  the  price  shall  be? — A.  It  has  some  advantages.  It  can 
combine  different  markets,  and  so,  in  a  measure,  offset  the  control  of  these  exchanges 
in  the  world  which  speculate  in  sugars. 

Q.  And  by  placing  large  orders  with  one  broker  it  could  probably  get  a  somewhat 
better  rate  than  a  competitor  who  could  place  only  a  very  much  smaller  order? — 
A.  That  is  only  in  case  the  production  is  very  much  in  excess  of  the  consumption, 
as  it  was  some  years  ago. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  attitude  of  the  trust  and  its  friends 
toward  Cuba. 
On  page  113  Mr.  Havemeyer  states: 

Cuba  is  a  country  that  can  supply  the  United  States  entirely  with  their  sugar  in 
three  years. 

On  page  160  Mr.  Post's  evidence  reads  as  follows: 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  United  States  refiners  that  have  any  interests  in  Cuban 
sugar  lands? 

A.  Not  as  refiners. 

Q.  No,  I  mean  companies,  the  American  refiners,  companies  of  any  kind,  have 
they  any  interest? 

A.  As  individuals  they  have  some  interests.  Some  of  our  people  own  a  plantation 
in  Cuba,  which  has  just  recently  been  bought  with  a  view  of  development  In  fact,  a 
cable  came  to  us  a  few  days  ago  offering  a  large  estate  that  some  of  our  people  are 
going  to  manage.    We  believe  that  means  good  business  under  our  Government 

Q.  Now,  do  you  know  or  have  you  any  Knowledge  of  Mr.  Havemeyer  going  into 
that? 

A.  No  doubt  Mr.  Havemeyer  has  investments  in  Cuba  entirely  independent  of  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Company  just  as  any  other  individual  might  own  a  great 
many  other  things.    His  money  buys  it 

On  page  109,  in  reply  to  a  question  asking  the  number  of  stock- 
holders in  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company,  Mr.  Havemeyer 
answers: 

Eleven  thousand,  almost  enough  to  take  Cuba,  and  they  would  take  it  if  they 
could. 

His  advice,  however,  as  given  on  page  133,  is  very  pertinent  at  the 
present  time.     It  is  as  follows: 

Never  allow  a  foreign  country,  if  it  can  possibly  be  avoided,  to  get  its  nose  into 
this  country  and  get  into  its  productions. 

We  know  of  no  better  admonition  that  could  be  urged  upon  the 
attention  of  the  American  Congress  at  this  time. 

From  the  sworn  statements  of  Mr.  Havemeyer  and  his  associates  we 
have  sought  to  establish,  by  the  foregoing  evidence,  the  following 
propositions: 

1.  That  Mr.  Havemeyer  personally  has  a  most  dictatorial  power  in 
determining  the  policy  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company. 

2.  That  the  relief  of  Cuba  is  but  an  incident  in  the  larger  policy  of 
the  sugar  trust  to  crush  out  all  competitors. 

3.  That  the  beet-sugar  industry  of  the  United  States  is  the  chief 
competitor  which  the  sugar  trust  fears. 
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4.  That  the  sugar  trust  was  organized  with  a  view  of  controlling 
the  price  and  output  of  sugar  in  the  United  States. 

5.  That  in  the  effort  to  control  the  price  and  output  of  sugar,  the 
policy  of  the  trust  has  been  to  crush  all  forms  of  competition.  That 
this  act  of  crushing  is  an  act  of  the  competitors,  not  of  the  trust. 

6.  That  the  present  capacity  of  the  refineries  owned  by  the  trust  is 
more  than  sufficient  to  supply  the  entire  consumption  in  the  United 
States. 

7.  That  having  gained  control  of  the  sugar  business,  Mr.  Have- 
meyer  thinks  that  it  is  then  fair  to  get  out  or  the  consumer  all  he  can. 
That  he  does  not  care  two  cents  for  ethics,  and  that  he  does  not  know 
enough  of  them  to  apply  them.  That  in  times  past  the  effect  of  the 
sugar  trust  has  been  to  raise  the  price  of  refined  sugar  beyond  the  rates 
in  vogue  during  the  period  of  active  competition. 

8.  That  of  the  $90,000,000  capital  stock  of  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Company,  fully  60  per  cent  is  water;  that  since  its  organi- 
zation the  trust  has  averaged  an  annual  payment  of  10  per  cent  on  all 
stock;  that  the  per  cent  of  dividends  has  been  greatest  when  the 
tariff  on  raw  sugar  has  been  least;  that  upon  Mr.  Havemeyer's  own 
statement  of  the  amount  of  business  done  by  his  company,  their  net 
profits  in  1901  were  over  $20,000,000,  which  is  approximately  75  per 
cent  of  the  actual  cost  of  rebuilding  all  his  refineries  new. 

9.  That  the  sugar  trust  would  be  the  direct  and  greatest  beneficiary 
of  any  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  raw  sugar,  and  that  this  trust  is 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  abolition  x>f  all  such  duties. 

10.  That  the  sugar  trust  can  bear  the  raw  sugar  market  and  thereby 
obtain  an  advantage  over  other  refiners  of  raw  sugar. 

11.  That  the  sugar  trust  is  openly  and  avowedly  in  favor  of  acquir- 
ing Cuba,  and  that  until  such  acquisition  shall  have  been  accomplished 
they  are  in  favor  of  free  raw  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  remember  when  the  National  Sugar  Refining 
Company  went  into  business? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  When  they  were  organized! 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  can  not  answer  that. 

The  Chairman.  Which  went  in  first,  the  Arbuckle  or  the  National  i 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  think  the  National  was  the  first  one;  that  is,  as  I 
remember  it.  As  far  as  the  way  they  operate  at  the  present  time  is 
concerned,  they  are  in  harmony. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  the  first  instance  there  was  competition? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes,  until — as  I  understand  it — they  increased  the 
capital  stock  from  $50,000,000  to  $75,000,000.  That  increase  was  to 
be  used,  according  to  the  Industrial  Commission  (page  43),  in  buying 
up  their  competitors.  There  had  been  active  competition  in  1890,  and 
this  active  competition  must  be  gotten  rid  of. 

The  Chairman.  But  after  that  the  Arbuckles  and  another  company 
went  in? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  could  not  answer  that. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  somewhere  about  1897? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  in  1897  the  difference  between  raw  and 
refined  sugar  was  94.6  cents  per  hundred;  in  1898  it  was  down  to  73 
cents  per  hundred;  in  1899  it  was  50  cents;  and  in  1900  it  rose  to  75.4 
cents! 
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Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  time  they  all  got  together,  except  the 
Arbuckles,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes;  and  they  have  been  together  since. 

The  Chairman.  And  now  the  Arbuckles  sell  it  at  the  same  price 
that  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  sell  it? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes:  but  there  is  an  occasional  cut. 

The  Chairman.  Is  tnere  any  other  customer  that  buys  the  Cuban 
product,  the  great  bulk  of  it,  except  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
Company? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  No,  sir;  they  buy  it 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  a  reduction  was  made  on  the  raw  sugar 
coming  from  Cuba  to  the  United  States  of  one-half  a  cent  a  pound; 
what  other  customer  would  there  be  for  Cuban  raw  sugar  than  these 
refining  companies? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  None  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  Under  such  circumstances  who  would  be  able  to 
make  the  price  on  that — the  sugar  refining  company  or  the  Cuban 
planters? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  think  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company. 

The  Chairman.  Why? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Because  the  Cubans  have  no  other  market  to  ship 
their  sugar  to  in  the  first  place,  and  the  trust  has  an  immense  other 
market  from  which  they  can  buy  it. 

The  Chairman.  They  do  buy  nearly  half  their  sugar  from  the  beet- 
sugar  companies? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  About  one-third. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  true  that  when  the  difference  in  the  margin 
between  beet  sugar  and  refined  sugar  gets  about  1  cent  they  commence 
to  import  refinea  sugar? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  As  far  as  the  importations  of  refined  sugar  in  1900 
are  concerned,  the  importations  were  between  19,000  and  20,000  tons. 
That  is,  long  tons. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  1900? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  About  96,000  tons.  I  can  explain  a  local  reason  for 
that 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  that  is  a  trifle  compared  to  the  amount  of 
raw  surar  imported? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes.  The  reason  was  this:  In  that  season  of  1900 
a  line  of  through  steamers  was  put  on  from  Chicago  to  Germany,  and 
that  line  of  through  steamers  brought  back  one  cargo  of  this  sugar 
and  sold  it  to  a  man  in  Chicago  who  had  had  some  difficulty  in  getting 
his  sugar  from  the  trust,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  was  alleged  ne  had 
not  complied  with  the  rules  laid  down  by  them. 

Mr.  McClellan.  Has  the  American  Sugar  Company  gone  to  any 
extent  into  the  beet  root  sugar  industry? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  understand  they  have  a  personal  interest  in  two 
of  Spreckels's  factories  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Will  you  tell  me  what  the  price  of  German  beet 
sugar  is  in  England? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  can  not  answer  that. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Is  it  not  2  or  3  cents  a  pound  in  England  and  7  or  8 
cents  a  pound  in  Germany? 
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Mr.  Hathaway.  There  is  pretty  nearly  that  difference.  I  would 
not  give  you  the  exact  figures,  or  attempt  to  do  so,  without  looking 
that  up. 

Mr.  Newiands.  Have  you  seen  a  letter  from  Mr.  Spreckels  regard- 
ing the  beet-sugar  industry,  in  which  he  claimed  that  a  reduction  in 
the  tariff  would  do  no  harm? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  have  not,  but  I  have  heard  from  it;  and  will  you 

Srmit  me  to  quote  from  the  Industrial  Commission  in  regard  to  that? 
lis  is  on  page  13.  In  reply  to  the  question,  "What  interest  has  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Company  in  the  California  refineries?"  Mr. 
Havemeyer  says,  "They  own  one-naif  interest  in  the  Western  sugar 
refineries,  the  other  half  being  owned  by  Spreckels."  I  think  when 
you  come  to  analyze  the  proposition  you  will  find  that  Mr.  Spreckels 
has  a  larger  interest  in  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  than  he 
has  in  the  beet-sugar  industry,  and  it  is  a  question  which  side  he  would 
favor,  and  he  would  naturally  favor  the  side  in  which  he  has  the  most 
financial  interest. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  side  he  takes? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  have  not  seen  the  letter,  but  1  understand  the 
letter  referred  to  says  that  the  industry  can  stand  a  reduction  of  50 
per  cent.  He  refines  the  beet  sugar  he  makes  in  his  own  refinery, 
and  that  refinery  is  owned  by  the  sugar  trust. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  he  said  in  his  newspaper? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  No;  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  The  San  Francisco  Call  is  his  paper,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  wish  to  read  a  dispatch  I  have  just  received  from 
one  of  the  most  influential  citizens  in  Michigan: 


[Telegram]. 


Grand  Rapids. 


This  State  has  been  flooded  within  the  last  three  days  with  anonymous  circulars 
favoring  Cuban  sugar.  What  philanthropists  other  than  the  American  Sugar  Refin- 
ing Company  would  be  interested  in  making  these  insidious  attacks  on  beet  sugars? 

John  W.  Blodgett. 

The  Chaikman.  I  have  a  statement  here  of  the  price  of  raw  and 
refined  sugar  for  every  year  since  1892,  and  the  difference  in  price 
each  year,  which  I  would  like  to  have  inserted  in  the  record. 

Average  price  of  sugar. 


Year. 

Refined. 

Raw. 

Differ- 
ence. 

1892 

4.346 

4.812 

4.12 

4.152 

4.532 

4.503 

4.965 

4.919 

6.32 

6.05 

3.311 

3.689 

3.24 

3.27 

3.624 

3.557 

4.235 

4.419 

4.506 

4,047 

1.035 

1*98 

1.123 

1*94 

.98 

M95 

.882 

1S96 

.908 

1«97 

.946 

1*9$ 

.730 

1S» 

.500 

1900 

.754 

1W1 

1.006 
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Mr.  Newlands.  You  said  that  some  of  the  beet-sugar  companies  in 
Michigan  paid  a  dividend  of  10  per  cent  for  the  past  three  years. 
How  many  companies  have  done  that? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  One. 

Mr.  Newlands.  And  how  many  other  companies  are  there? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Twelve  others. 

Mr.  Newlands.  How  many  of  them  have  paid  any  dividends  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  think  there  are  four,  and  possibly  there  is  a  fifth. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Can  you  state  what  dividends  they  have  declared? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  All  the  way  from  5  per  cent  to  8  per  cent.  That 
is  the  way  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  That  is  on  the  amount  of  capital  actually  invested, 
as  I  understand  it? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Yes.  As  far  as  the  capital  invested  is  concerned, 
their  regular  price  for  buildings  and  factory  is  $1,000  for  each  ton  of 
daily  capacity.  If  you  put  up  a  factory  with  a  daily  capacity  of  600 
tons  it  will  cost  $600,000  to  build  it. 

Mr.  Robertson.  Is  there  any  watered  stock  in  these  factories  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Not  a  dollar  of  watered  stock  in  any  Michigan 
factory. 

STATEMENT  OF  HE.  C.  D.  SMITH, 

Agricultural  College,  Michigan;  director  of  the  Michigan  Experiment  Station;  superin- 
tendent of  institute*. 

Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  am  here  not  at  my  own 
invitation,  but  in  response  to  a  request  from  the  governor  of  the 
State.  1  have  had  printed  the  main  part  of  what  I  want  to  say.  I 
regret  that  -I  had  to  prepare  this  on  a  rainy  dav  in  Washington,  with- 
out  access  to  my  notes,  while  I  was  away  from  home.  I  did  this  upon 
receiving  the  governor's  telegram. 

I  have  here  a  table  showing  the  yield  of  wheat  in  Michigan  from 
1880  until  1900,  and  also  showing  the  value  of  the  crop  each  year  and 
the  price  per  bushel.  These  figures  will  show  the  great  depression 
in  this  industry,  especially  in  the  year  1900.  In  1898  the  value  of 
the  crop  was  $21,799,000  in  round  numbers,  in  1899  its  value  was 
$8,667,000,  and  in  1900  only  $6,397,000  in  round  numbers.  1  wish  to 
say  that  this  depression  was  the  reason  why  the  industry  of  sugar  beets 
was  introduced  in  the  State. 

Mr.  Steele.  What  year  was  that  serious  depression? 

Mr.  Smith.  1900.  In  that  year  the  value  of  the  crop,  as  I  have  just 
read,  was  only  $6,397,000. 

Mr.  Steele.  Have  you  the  figures  showing  the  value  for  1901? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir;  I  have  not  those  figures. 

The  Michigan  Experiment  Station  introduced  the  first  beet  seed  that 
I  know  of  in  Michigan  in  1897.  They  followed  that  up  with  other 
experiments.  In  1898  the  first  factory  was  built  The  Michigan 
farmers  were  confronted  with  the  statement  that  you  never  could  make 
sugar  beets  succeed  in  Michigan;  that  it  was  an  artificial  and  exotic 
industry  in  the  Northern  States.  I  wish  to  file  a  table  derived  from 
A.  Boucherau's  statement  of  sugar  crops  made  in  Louisiana.  This 
shows  that  the  total  yield  of  beets  in  tons  in  1853  was  204,000,  and 
that  in  that  year  86  per  cent  of  the  total  world's  sugar  supply  was 
from  cane.    Let  me  read  these  figures,  showing  the  increase  in  the  beet 
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sugar  from  that  time  up  to  the  present,  and  showing  the  per  cent  of 
the  world's  supply  derived  from  cane. 

In  I860,  total  yield  of  beets,  351,000  tons;  per  cent  derived  from 
cane,  of  tne  total  world's  sugar  supply,  78.6.  In  1865,  total  yield  of 
beets,  627,000  tons;  per  cent  from  cane,  69.8.  In  1870,  900,000  tons 
from  beets;  62.9  per  cent  from  cane.  In  1875,  1,219,000  tons  from 
sugar  beets;  54.3  per  cent  from  cane.  In  1888, 1,748,000  tons  from 
beets;  52.2  per  cent  from  cane.  In  1885,  2,223,000  tons  from  sugar 
beets;  51.2  per  cent  from  cane.  In  1890,  3,710,000  tons  from  beets; 
45  per  cent  from  cane.  In  1895,  4,314,649  tons  from  beets;  40.7  per 
cent  from  cane.  In  1900,  6,145,853  tons  from  beets;  35.6  per  cent 
from  cane. 

On  that  basis  the  business  men  and  farmers  of  Michigan  introduced 
die  industry  into  the  State. 

The  industry  has  grown  in  Michigan.  The  next  table  shows  that  in 
1898  there  were  4,200  acres  in  the  State  devoted  to  beets  and  1  fac- 
tory. In  1899  there  27,500  acres  of  beets  and  7  factories;  in  1900 
there  were  31,000  acres  devoted  to  beets  and  9  factories:  in  1901  there 
were  66,400  acres  devoted  to  beets  and  13  factories.  That  shows  the 
growth  of  the  sugar-beet  industry  in  Michigan. 

Michigan  soils  are  all  of  glacial  origin,  and  practically  the  whole 
lower  Peninsula  is  adapted  to  oeets.  I  have  a  map  here,  and  on  that 
map  I  have  indicated  tne  location  of  the  factories  already  in  existence 
by  a  round;  blue  spot.  1  have  indicated  by  crosses  the  places  which 
I  have  visited  personally.  I  have  found  the  farmers  are  intensely 
interested  in  this  industry.  As  superintendent  of  institutes  I  am  in 
communication  with  about  40,000  farmers  in  the  State. 

I  am  authorized  to  say  for  them  that  every  Michigan  farmer, 
whether  directly  growing  beets  or  not,  is  interested  in  this  question, 
and  the  vast  majority  of  them,  petitions  to  the  contrary  notwlthstend- 
ing,  ask  you  and  ask  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  not  to  do  any- 
thing which  will  embarrass  this  industry.  All  through  the  State  the 
people  are  aroused  and  interested  in  this  beet-sugar  business.  Remem- 
ber this  is  a  thing  that  has  been  of  considerable  expense  to  the  farmers 
and  to  the  station.  The  farmers  were  suspicious,  were  slow  to  go  into 
it,  and  yet  the  lower  Peninsula  will  support  sixty  factories  as  soon  as 
the  industry  can  grow  in  a  healthy  way. 

In  the  sections  of  the  State  where  the  beet  industry  flourishes  farmers 
are  learning  how  to  grow  economically  larger  yields  of  beets,  rich  in 
sugar.  As  a  farmer  myself,  and  interested  in  farming,  I  am  glad  to 
say  that  we  have  there  a  more  intelligent  method  of  farming  about 
other  crops  now  that  sugar  beets  have  been  introduced,  the  beets 
appearing  as  one  factor  in  a  four-year  rotation  of  crops.  Last  year 
tne  money  paid  to  Michigan  farmers  for  beets  was  within  a  small 
fraction  of  half  as  much  as  they  received  for  their  wheat  in  1899.  So 
rapidly  has  this  exotic  and  artificial  young  giant  grown  I  I  am  glad 
to  report,  too,  that  all  the  small  merchants  say  that  they  are  now  being 
paid  cash  for  the  goods  they  furnish  the  farmers.  The  merchants  are 
able  to  buy  their  goods  for  cash,  too,  and  all  the  small  merchants  are 
begging  you  not  to  do  anvthing;  that  your  obligation  to  them  is  just; 
that  you  ought  not  to  do  anything  which  will  imperil  an  industry 
which  is  helping  them. 

Laboring  men,  too,  and  the  laboring  women  are  finding  profitable 
employment  in  this  business.    If  some  of  you  knew  how  difficult  it 
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was  to  get  a  hired  girl  in  some  of  the  sections  of  the  State  where  these 
factories  are  located  you  would  appreciate  how  this  industry  is  giving 
employment  to  everybody.  Everybody  that  wants  work  can  get  it, 
not  only  in  the  towns  wnere  the  factories  are  located,  but  in  other 
small  towns,  because  beets  are  shipped  largely  by  rail. 

1  have  here  a  table  showing  the  cost  ox  an  acre  of  beets.  I  have 
come  across  this  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Stewart's,  whose  figures  do  not 
exactly  agree  with  mine,  because  they  are  predicated  on  different  sta- 
tistics. I  make  the  cost  of  an  acre  of  beets  as  follows:  Rent,  $5;  seed, 
$2.25;  plowing  and  preparing  the  ground,  $4. 95;  thinning,  $5.50:  cul- 
tivating, $5;  hoeing,  $4.13;  fif ting.  $1.38;  topping  and  pitting,  $6.87; 
hauling,  $5.50.    That  makes  a  total  of  $40.58. 

We  have  grown  about  40  acres  of  beets  off  and  on  for  experimental 
purposes  on  the  college  farm,  and  I  tell  you  that  thinning  is  a  beastly 
lob.  There  are  11  miles  of  row  in  an  acre  of  beets,  and  some  poor  fel- 
low, with  a  backbone  that  becomes  emphatic,  has  to  get  down  and  thin 
that  row  of  beets.  There  is  no  machine  for  doing  that  work;  it  has  to 
be  done  by  hand,  there  is  no  other  way.  I  hope  we  will  get  machines 
that  will  do  that  work,  but  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  lower  the  cost  of 
thinning  very  much  at  present. 

The  receipts  on  the  average  were  9  tons -of  beets  at  $5.20  per  ton, 
$46.80. 

The  profits,  I  make  it,  are  $6.22.  I  want  to  say  that  this  is  com- 
piled without  access  to  my  notes. 

Some  of  the  facts  influencing  the  cost  of  beets  are  as  follows:  Remem- 
ber in  this  industry  ^  as  in  every  other  agricultural  one,  the  profits  are 
measured  by  the  intelligence  of  the  man  who  runs  the  business.  Six 
dollars  and  twenty-two  cents,  however,  is  the  average  profit  More 
intelligent  methoas  of  culture  will  produce  larger  yielas  and  richer 
beets  at  little  greater  cost  per  acre. 

The  utilization  of  the  by-products,  the  pulp  and  molasses,  will  be  a 
source  of  profit,  and  at  the  same  time  tend  to  maintain  the  fertility  of 
the  farms. 

1  am  feeding  a  lot  of  steers  that  pulp,  and  I  am  ready  to  testify 
that  it  is  producing  something  like  3  pounds  per  day  per  steer;  that 
is  what  they  are  gaining  in  weight,  which  is  something  unusual.  The 
output  of  pulp  in  1901  was  something  like  300,000  pounds,  I  think. 
Three  hundred  thousand  pounds,  at  90  pounds  per  day,  would  feed 
for  the  200  days  of  winter  over  30,000  steers. 

Of  the  molasses  the  output  was  approximately  12,000  tons.  This 
is  now  partly  used  in  the  manufacture  of  alcohol.  When  mixed  with 
ground  cornstalks  it  makes  an  excellent  fattening  product.  When 
these  products  are  fed  on  the  farms  the  yield  will  be  maintained  or 
increased,  and  the  cost  reduced.  We  shipped  last  year  40,000  tons  to 
Germany  to  be  mixed  up  and  fed  to  their  steers.  1  shall  welcome  the 
day  when  we  shall  utilize  this  by-product  to  feed  Michigan  cattle,  and 
when  we  do  we  will  be  able  to  produce  feed  at  a  less  cost  per  ton. 

American  ingenuity  may  produce  a  machine  for  lifting  and  topping 
the  beet  at  one  operation.  1  think  if  you  have  a  mile  and  a  naif  to 
haul  and  have  9  tons  to  the  acre,  it  will  cost  you  about  $12.50  an  acre 
to  get  those  beets  from  the  row  to  the  car  or  the  factory,  a  mile  and  a 
half  away.  You  see,  they  have  to  be  pulled  and  the  dirt  knocked  off 
and  tops  cut  off,  and  then  assorted  in  the  wagon,  or  piled  and  hauled 
away.    That  job  of  topping  and  cleaning  is  the  most  onerous  one  about 
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the  production  of  beets.  'Those  are  the  factors  that  tend  to  make  the 
cultivation  of  the  beet  cheaper.  On  the  other  hand,  as  the  soil's  fer- 
tility is  depleted  the  cost  of  fertilizers  is  an  item  of  considerable  size 
on  the  debit  side  of  the  account,  and  may  take  up  all  the  increase  in 
profits  made  by  the  factors  just  mentioned.  1  do  not  know  whether, 
that  will  prove  to  be  true  or  not. 

Finally,  it  is  true  that  the  Michigan  farmers  would  not  raise  beets 
at  a  price  less  than  $4.50  per  ton  of  12  per  cent  feed,  and  from  the 
above  statement  that  a  reduction  in  price  will  not  be  accepted  by  them 
for  some  years  to  come.  Let  me  say,  in  conclusion,  that  the  farmers 
of  Michigan  are  practically  a  unit.  1  receive  every  day  from  my  insti- 
tutes— we  are  holding  something  like  255  of  them — resolutions  from 
those  farmers,  addressed  sometimes  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  sometimes  to  Congress,  stating  that  nothing  must  be  done 
that  will  take  away  this  industry  which  is  making  the  homes  of  Michi- 
gan happy,  which  is  blessing  the  laborers  and  making  their  homes 
attractive,  and  which  is  helping  the  business  men  in  a  small  way  in  the 
smaller  villages. 

STATEMENT  OF  HE.  THOMAS  B.  CUTLER, 

Vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the  Utah  Sugar  Company,  Utah 

Mr.  Cutleb.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  have  been  in  this 
business  eleven  years.  We  built  the  first  factory  in  Utah,  from 
American-made  machinery,  the  first  one  that  had  the  American-made 
machinery  in  the  United  States.  This  was  built  in  1891,  that  being 
the  first  year  we  operated  it.  We  have  been  quoted,  and  the  beet-sugar 
people  generally  concede,  that  the  Utah  Sugar  Company's  business  has 
been  as  prosperous  as  any  one  of  the  factories  in  the  United  States, 
and  I  desire  to  show  that  this  prosperity  has  been  caused  wholly  by 
local  reasons. 

This  industry  is  a  very  desirable  industry  for  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain districts  because  we  are  inland,  1,000  miles  from  the  Missouri 
River  and  900  miles  from  the  Pacific  coast.  Any  overplus  of  mate- 
rials we  raise  must  pay  a  very  large  freight  to  reach  San  Francisco 
on  the  one  side  or  to  reach  the  Missouri  River  on  the  other.  There  is 
also  another  reason,  and  pardon  me  for  referring  to  it.  Utah  has 
rather  been  known  in  the  past  on  account  of  her  marital  relations,  and 
Mr.  Stewart  made  use  of  the  argument  that  there  were  five  in  a  family 
to  cultivate  beets  in  Michigan.  I  think  Utah  statistics  show  that  there 
are  about  six  and  a  hadf  persons  to  the  family  on  account  of  the  num- 
ber of  children,  and  the  Local  conditions  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Stewart — all 
the  family  being  employed  in  the  culture  of  beets — apply  to  a  still 
greater  degree  in  Utah.  By  reason  of  this  small  labor  we  are  in  a  good 
position  so  far  as  the  labor  question  is  concerned. 

I  desire  to  call  to  your  attention  these  local  conditions  because  of 
the  reputation  my  company  has  had  for  paying  dividends  and  to  tell 
you  wnv  we  have  been  able  to  do  so. 

The  first  year  we  only  made  about  1,000,000  pounds  in  sugar,  from 
about  12,000  tons  of  beets,  the  polarization  of  those  beets  being  only 
9  per  cent.  We  therefore  only  retained  about  5i  per  cent,  the  balance 
being  a  loss  on  account  of  the  foreign  matter  in  the  beet.  We  have 
grown  from  that  until  the  season  just  past,  which  has  perhaps  been 
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our  best  season,  and  we  have  obtained  79,000  tons  of  beets,  adding  a 
polarization  of  15.24  per  cent,  and  obtaining  therefrom  235,000  pounds 
of  granulated  sugar.  Mr.  Oxnard  answered  some  questions  this  morn- 
ing in  regard  to  some  of  his  statements  that  had  been  published,  in 
.which  it  was  said  that  the  beet,  the  working  of  the  beet,  did  not  cost 
more  than  $7. 

I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  this  fact.  That  after  eleven  years 
it  cost  us  last  year  $8.06  to  manufacture  and  pay  for  1  ton  of  beets— 
those  beets  being  paid  for  on  the  basis  of  $4.24  a  ton  of  2,000  pounds. 
We  have  worked  up  a  ton  of  beets  for  $7.87  in  previous  years,  but 
we  raised  the  price  of  beets  last  year  25  cents  a  ton,  and  the  increased 
price  of  materials  has  also  increased  the  price  of  working  up  the  ton 
•of  beets.  Therefore  we  have  not  increased  pro  rata  the  working  of  a 
ton  of  beets  with  each  year.  But  we  have  reduced  it  each  year,  because 
on  the  basis  of  a  former  year's  work  those  beets  would  have  cost  us — 
and  the  work — $8.50. 

The  argument  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Stewart  that  sugar  can  be 
made  after  a  while  in  competition  with  German  sugar.  I  fully  believe, 
after  eleven  years'  experience,  that  that  will  be  brought  about  by  the 
intense  cultivation  of  the  soil,  the  increased  polarization  of  the  beet, 
and  a  great  many  other  influences.  For  six  or  seven  years  1  never 
raised  a  beet  that  would  average  more  than  13  or  13.30.  We  had  one 
last  year  15.88,  or  nearly  16  per  cent.  There  are  also  increased 
methods  of  extraction.  Extraction  has  been  reduced;  that  is,  we  have 
obtained,  as  I  remarked,  235  pounds  of  sugar.  There  has  been  better 
work  than  that  done.  One  year  we  got  it  down  to  about  3  per  cent 
loss,  but  that  is  an  extreme  and  everything  was  conducive  to  the 
extraction  of  the  sugar  in  the  beet  that  year. 

The  average  cost  to  us  for  the  last  five  years  is  as  follows:  1897, 
4.51  cents;  next  year,  4.46;  next  year,  3.55;  3.55  and  3.42  cents  the 

East  season;  averaging  5.86  cents  for  cost  of  the  sugar  per  pound. 
lut  the  conditions  oy  which  the  Utah  Sugar  Company  has  been  able 
to  make  money  have  been  purely  local.  We  have  the  freights  in  our 
favor  now,  until  we  make  more  sugar  than  the  Rocky  Mountain  dis- 
tricts can  consume.  I  have  been  hearing  about  the  price  of  sugars 
from  the  different  factories.  We  have  had  an  average  for  five  years 
of  5.76  net,  with  the  cost  production  3.86,  meaning  that  we  have  had 
1.50  profit  for  five  consecutive  years,  because  of  tie  local  conditions. 
But  providing  that  we  were  making  more  sugar  than  the  surrounding 
States,  which  we  can  reach  easily  and  cheaply,  could  consume,  if  we 
were  to  make  more  than  those  States  could  take  from  us,  the  freights 
then  would  be  reversed  and  it  would  make  a  difference  of  at  least  1 
cent  per  pound.  For  instance,  the  price  in  Utah  is  4.95.  If  I  take 
that  sugar  to  the  Missouri  River  on  the  lowest  freight  rate  possible 
it  woula  only  net  me  3.98.  It  will  be  readily  seen  that  sugar  costing 
3.96  on  the  average  and  costing  that  much  freight  to  get  it  to  market, 
selling,  after  the  freight  is  deducted,  for  3.98,  would  not  be  very 
profitable;  there  wouldn't  be  much  profit  in  it. 

To  raise  15  tons  of  beets  per  acre  is  $13.75.  If  you  raise  only  about 
12  tons  per  acre  the  price  would  be  reduced  about  10  per  cent — not 
more,  because  a  larger  item  than  this  would  be  harvesting  and  haul- 
ing. Thirteen  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents  is  on  a  15-ton  basis. 
The  last  crop  averages  about  Hi  tons  per  acre,  the  price  paid  being 
4.75,  and  the  little  freights  that  we  pay  to  assist  the  farmer  bringing 
the  average  cost  up  to  4.84.     Statements  have  been  made  by  my  friend 
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here  relative  to  their  different  conditions,  and  I  thought  it  advisable  to 
present  these  conditions  existing  in  Utah. 

There  is  a  by-product  conneoted  with  this  industry  which  is  remun- 
erative. I  refer  to  the  pulp,  which  is  worth  about  30  cents  a  ton. 
We  have  also  gone  into  the  raising  of  seed  quite  extensively,  and  with 
the  addition  of  some  land  that  is  well  irrigated  in  Utah  I  am  hoping 
to  make  a  revenue  out  of  the  raising  of  seed.  The  largest  amount  of 
tonnage  has  been  40  tons,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  about  1  ton  per  acre. 
I  have  raised  that  much  seed  of  very  excellent  quality,  ana  I  think 
that  there  is  a  future  for  this  industry  besides  sugar.  The  pulp 
will  be  a  source  of  revenue,  and  this  will  be  more  and  more  the  case 
as  the  people  begin  to  understand  it  more.  For  the  first  few  years 
wegave  it  away  and  was  clad  to  get  rid  of  it. 

This  is  the  only  by-product  we  can  utilize  to  our  profit.  So  the  only 
sources  of  revenue  would  be  the  sales  of  sugar  and  what  little  we  get 
from  pulp. 

The  Chairman.  Are  your  lands  irrigated  lands? 

Mr.  Cutler.  Yes,  sir;  all  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  sell  most  of  your  output  in  Utah? 

Mr.  Cutler.  Yes;  in  Utah  and  Idaho  and  Montana. 

The  Chairman.  Y ou,  of  course,  are  largely  protected  by  freight? 

Mr.  Cutler.  The  heavy  freight  rates  from  New  York  and  the  racific 
coast 

Mr.  Swanson.  Have  you  examined  the  conditions  under  which  beet 
sugar  is  raised  in  Germany  and  as  to  whether  the  advantages  there  are 
superior  or  less  than  the  advantages  are  here  for  raising  beet  sugar? 

Mr.  Cutler.  I  have  gone  over  there  and  examined  the  situation,  and 
I  believe  in  time  we  can  compete  with  the  Germans  and  make  sugar 
for  as  small  a  price  as  they  obtain  for  it  to-day. 

Mr.  Swanson.  What  are  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  this 
country  as  compared  to  Germany  ? 

Mr.  Cutler.  The  more  particular  advantages,  especially  in  the 
West — I  am  pot  acquainted  with  the  East  very  well — are  that  our 
lands  are  virgin  lands.  They  have  not  been  washed  away  by  the  rains, 
and  so  on,  and  to  prove  that,  we  have  had  beets,  I  should  say,  on  at  least 
1,000  acres  for  11  consecutive  seasons,  doing  no  fertilizing  except 
the  natural  fertilization  that  comes  from  the  horses  and  cows,  and  so 
on,  and  the  plowing  in  of  the  beet  tops.  They  are  more  valuable  as  a 
fertilizer  than  anything  else.  Another  thing  is  the  climatic  conditions 
out  there,  and  1  presume  it  is  the  same  thing  in  Michigan.  We  have 
cool  nights,  whicn  gives  us  the  sugar  in  the  beet  at  the  time  it  is  needed. 
There  is  also  a  question  in  regard  to  the  value  of  lands.  1  find  that 
our  lands  are  not  nearly  as  valuable,  though  they  have  raised  50  per 
cent,  at  least,  and  they  will  still  raise  in  value.  Still,  they  are  not 
valued  as  high  as  they  are  in  Germany,  generally.  I  saw  beet-seed 
lands  in  Germany  which  were  quoted  to  me  at  $1,500  per  acre.  That 
seems  to  be  an  excessive  price,  and  I  could  scarcely  believe  it,  but  on 
some  of  the  best  seed  farms  as  high  as  $1,500  per  acre  was  asked,  and 
they  could  have  obtained  that  price  for  those  lands. 

Mr.  Swanson.  What  are  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  beet 
sugar  in  this  industry  as  compared  with  the  cane  sugar  in  Cuba? 

Mr.  Cutler.  That  I  am  not  particularly  prepared  to  say;  only  this, 
that  it  is  an  industry  that  gives  employment  to  such  a  diversified  peo- 
ple.   Besides  that  it  is  an  industry  particularly  adapted  to  the  \\  est- 
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ern  States,  where  they  are  far  from  markets,  as  it  were,  and  where 
there  is  a  large  amount  of  labor  to  be  had. 

Mr.  Swanson.  Do  you  think  the  time  will  ever  come  when  the 
beet-sugar  industry  of  the  country  can  successfully  compete  with  cane 
sugar  in  Cuba  under  equal  conditions? 

Mr.  Cutler.  If  you  give  us  time,  I  think  we  can. 

Mr.  Swanson.  How  long  a  time  do  you  think  it  will  be  before  that 
condition  will  result? 

Mr.  Cutler.  You  naturally  ask  the  question:  "You  have  been 
eleven  years  in  the  business,  why  haven't  you  progressed  more  rap- 
idly ? "  We  were  almost  alone,  at  first.  Mr.  Oxnard  and  one  more 
California  factory  were  almost  alone,  and  I  was  struggling  along,  not 
only  with  financial  difficulties  but  climatic  conditions  and  adverse 
soils,  and  the  people  were  not  acquainted  with  the  industry.  But  they 
took  to  it  very  aptly,  and  after  three  years  we  began  to  make  very 
rapid  progress.    There  will  be  more  progress  made  in  the  next  three 

J  ears  than  there  has  been  in  any  ten.  I  can  prove  that,  because  we 
ave  made  more  rapid  progress  in  the  last  two  years  than  in  any  ten 
years  before.  That  has  been  brought  about  largely  by  the  incentive 
that  has  been  given  to  the  farmer  to  raise  the  beets.  They  have  just 
caught  on,  as  it  were,  and  it  is  a  very  profitable  industry  in  the  West. 
I  should  say,  give  us  ten  years,  and  we  would  make  a  perfect  success 
and  be  able  to  make  sugar  as  cheap  as  it  is  made  in  Germany. 

Mr.  Swanson.  You  heard  Mr.  Oxnard's  statement  that  he  would 
prefer  annexation  and  its  consequent  competition  to  a  very  large  reduc- 
tion of  the  duties  on  raw  sugar  from  Cuba.  What  are  your  views  as 
to  that — which  would  be  the  less  injurious  to  the  beet-sugar  industry  ? 

Mr.  Cutler.  I  do  not  think  I  have  fairly  studied  that  and  would 
not  care  to  answer  that  just  now. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  HEYWARD  0.  LEAVITT,  OF  LEAVITT,  BEBR., 

President  of  the  Standard  Beet-Sugar  Company  of  LeaviU>  Nebr* 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  op  the  Committee:  I  have  the 
honor  of  appearing  before  you  to-day  to  plead  the  cause  of  an  indus- 
try to  whose  establishment  and  development  in  the  United  States  I 
have  devoted  the  past  thirteen  years  of  my  life;  whose  progress,  yes, 
whose  very  existence,  is  now  threatened  by  a  proposed  extension  of 
our  protective  system  to  a  foreign  and  great  sugar-producing  country. 

In  the  spring  of  1889,  having  interests  at  Grand  Island,  Nebr., 
and  wishing  to  advance  the  welfare  of  that  city  and  its  surrounding 
country,  knowing  further  that  the  Oxnards  were  then  seeking  a  loca- 
tion for  their  first  beet-su^ar  factory,  I  distributed  beet  seed  among 
the  neighboring  farmers,  with  the  instructions  necessary  for  making  a 
test  of  sugar-beet  raising.  The  season  was  a  favorable  one  and  the 
results  of  the  test  so  satisfactory  that  the  machinery  purchased,  as  was 
then  necessary,  in  Europe,  and  destined  for  California,  was  shipped  to 
Grand  Island  instead,  and  the  first  factory  was  thus  built  in  Nebraska 
in  time  to  work  up  the  crop  of  1890. 

Recognizing,  thus  early,  that  the  question  of  the  successful  estab- 
lishment of  the  beet-sugar  industry  in  the  United  States  was  purely  an 
agricultural  one,  I  purchased  a  large  farm  in  the  vicinity  of  Grand 
Island,  and  started  raising  beets,  in  connection  with  general  farming, 
selling  my  crop  to  the  factory  under  the  same  contract  and  terms  as 
all  other  farmers.    For  the  next  eight  years  I  lived  in  my  fields,  from 
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moraine  till  night,  directing  the  work  personally,  teaching  the  men 
;  how  to  bunch  and  hoe  the  beets,  and  the  women  and  children  how  to 
!  thin  them  out.  I  sought  to  apply  to  the  growing  of  beets  and  other 
|  crops,  to  their  rotation,  and  to  the  preparation  and  cultivation  of  the 
I  land,  the  modern  methods  of  scientific  and  practical  husbandry. 

I  was  aware  of  the  high  state  of  cultivation  into  which  farming 
lands  had  been  brought  in  Europe,  particularly  in  the  beet-growing 
districts,  as  also  of  the  low  price  and  efficiency  of  the  hand  labor  there 
employed  in  the  field,  but  1  discovered  only  too  soon  the  great  ineffi- 
ciency of  the  "man  behind  the  hoe"  in  America.  Intensive  farming 
was  a  thine  almost  unknown  in  this  country.  The  problem,  then,  was 
to  accord  the  requirements  of  the  European  sugar  beet  with  the  differ- 
ent conditions  of  soil,  climate,  husbandry,  and,  chief  of  all,  of  labor 
existing  in  the  United  States;  to  substitute,  as  far  as  possible,  cheap 
horsepower  for  the  cheap  hand  labor  of  Europe;  a  suitably  devised 
horse-cultivator  for  the  laborious  hoe. 

The  farm-implement  manufacturers  of  America  were  quick  to  see 
their  opportunity  and  to  send  their  designers  to  my  aid.  several  of 
whom  spent  many  weeks  on  my  farm.  There  the  rough  model  of 
nearly  every  form  of  implement  now  used  for  saving  Tabor  in  the 
beet  field  was  first  worked  out  and  given  its  trial  tests.  I  will  not 
weary  you  with  a  history  of  my  struggles  nor  of  the  innumerable 
and  often  unexpected  obstacles  I  had  to  meet  and  overcome.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  I  lost  over  $40,000,  and  that  it  was  four  years  before  I 
succeeded  in  raising  beets  at  a  profit  at  a  price  that  the  factory  could 
afford  to  pay  for  them.  The  cost  of  laving  by  an  acre  of  beets  until 
harvest  time,  which  in  1890  was  $48, 1  reduced  in  1896  to  below  $15 
per  acre. 

During  the  same  time,  by  reason  solely  of  the  better  farming  that 
the  raising  of  beets  had  taught  me  and  of  the  better  condition  into 
which  their  cultivation  had  brought  my  land,  I  increased  my  vield 
of  winter  wheat  from  13  to-  31  oushefa  per  acre,  and  reduced  the 
cost  of  growing  and  putting  the  wheat  on  the  cars  from  over  45 
cents  to  20  cents  per  bushel.  The  same  thing  was  true  in  a  lesser 
degree  as  to  other  crops.  In  Europe  the  increased  yield  per  acre  of 
all  other  crops  has  been  from  30  to  50  per  cent  in  those  districts  where 
the  cultivation  of  the  sugar  beet  has  been  introduced.  In  this  country, 
owing  to  the  greater  margin  for  improvement  in  farming  methods, 
the  increased  yield  would  be  much  greater,  and  would  often  exceed  200 
per  cent  per  acre. 

Let  me  point  out  to  you,  gentlemen,  what  these  results  and  figures 
signify.  They  mean  that  if  the  United  States  were  raising  enough 
beets  to  supply  the  greater  portion  of  the  sugar  it  consumes,  one  of 
the  direct  results  therefrom  would  be  that  the  average  cost  to  our 
farmers  of  producing  their  wheat  would  be  reduced  fully  20  cents  per 
bushel.  On  the  basis  of  the  past  season's  crop  this  would  mean  an 
additional  profit  to  the  farmers  of  America  of  $120,000,000  on  their 
wheat  crop  alone.  It  would  mean  further  the  ability  to  meet  for  all 
time  to  come,  at  a  large  profit,  the  increasing  competition  of  Russian 
and  South  American  wheat  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  It  would 
mean,  moreover,  cheaper  flour  for  every  laboring  man  in  the  United 
States. 

But  how  about  corn,  the  great  staple  of  American  husbandry  ?  Gen- 
tlemen, if  the  better  and  more  intensive  farming — the  deeper  plowing, 
the  more  thorough  preparation  and  cultivation  of  the  soil,  the  reten- 
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tion  of  soil  moisture,  and  the  scientific  rotation  of  crops — were  even 
partially  understood  and  practiced  in  America  as  they  are  in  Europe 
to-day,  there  is  hardly  an  acre  of  good  land  that  would  not  yield 
double  the  number  of  bushels  of  corn  that  it  does  to-day.  All  tF~ 
and  much  more  the  beet-sugar  industry  will  accomplish  for  our  count* 
if  encouraged  at  present  and  allowed  to  develop  to  its  fullest  exteri 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar  beet  is  the  greatest  educator  of  U 
farmer  in  the  world. 

Do  you  wonder,  therefore,  at  the  extreme  measures  that  German;; 
and  many  other  Continental  nations  have  established  and  maintained 
for  years  to  develop  this  industry  in  their  own  countries?  How  puny 
indeed,  are  the  benefits  offered  our  farmers  and  manufacturers  by  the 
Cuban  delegates,  by  the  whole  market  of  Cuba,  in  exchange  for  the 
surrender,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  our  own  domestic  beet-sugar  industry 
just  now  ready  to  expand  into  rapid  growth. 

But  someone  may  ask,  If  what  you  relate  be  true,  as  to  your  own 
success  in  reducing  so  largely  the  cost  of  raising  beets,  what  need  of 
maintaining  longer  the  existing  tariff  in  full  to  enable  the  sugar  fac- 
tories to  pay  the  present  high  prices  to  the  farmers  for  beets?  Surely 
the  existing  factories,  or  the  farmers,  or  both  must  be  making  too 
large  a  profit  at  the  expense  of  the  sugar  consumer.  At  any  rate  why 
not  let  aown  the  bars  to  Cuba  and  give  her  some  portion,  at  least,  of 
the  protection  you  are  enjoying?  How,  moreover,  could  any  reduc- 
tion of  the  duty  on  sugar  coming  from  Cuba,  and  applying  to  raw 
sugar  only,  affect  the  price  of  refined  sugar  in  the  United  States,  when 
its  best  sugar  factories  turn  out  only  the  refined  product? 

I  would  reply,  first,  that  my  own  experience  furnishes  merely  an 
example  of  what  hard  work,  study,  and  perseverance,  coupled  with  a 
love  of  the  garden  and  the  farm,  has  accomplished  m  an  individual 
case;  that  the  results  given  are  far  below  those  reached  as  yet  by  the 
average  farmer,  and  necessarily  so;  but  that  what  one  has  done  with 
difficulty  hitherto  will  in  time  be  attained  with  ease  by  all.  Briefly, 
that  the  same  farmer  who  can  not  to-day  grow  and  deliver  his  beets 
to  the  factory  at  $5  per  ton  with  profit  to  himself  will  in  time  be  sat- 
isfied with  his  profit  at  $3  per  ton. 

The  enemies  of  the  American  beet-sugar  industry,  particularly  those 
who  see  in  its  development  a  menace  to  their  hitherto  undisputed  con- 
trol of  the  market  for  refined  sugar  in  the  United  States,  have  joined 
the  cause  of  the  Cubans,  and  coincidentlv  have  appeared  for  the  first 
time  as  concerned  in  the  welfare  of  the  American  consumer  of  sugar. 
Through  a  subsidized  press,  through  trade  circulars,  through  every 
channel  their  money  or  influence  could  open,  they  have  spread  the 
report  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  that  the  beet-sugar  factories 
were  making  fabulous  profits,  and  hence  no  longer  needed  the  pro- 
tection of  the  existing  tariff,  and  that  it  was  due  to  their  greed  alone 
that  they  were  preparing  to  oppose  any  reduction  of  the  duty  on 
Cuban  sugar. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  general  lack  of  knowledge  in  this  country] 
of  the  beet-sugar  industry  and  of  the  varying  conditions  surrounding 
it,  by  employing  false  arguments,  by  stating  only  certain  facts  ana 
figures  while  withholding  others,  and  often  by  gross  misstatement 
these  new-born  friends  of  the  American  consumer,  these  owners  oi 
plantations  recently  acquired  in  Cuba,  have  won  over  many  newspapers 
they  could  not  buy,  and  have  created  a  false  sentiment  in  their  favor 
ana  a  prejudice  against  our  cause  not  only  in  the  community  at  large. 
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bat  in  the  minds  of  many  members  of  Congress,  whose  natural  sym- 
pathy and  iudgment  would  otherwise  favor  a  home  industry  and  the 
,  preservation  of  an  American  market  for  an  American  product.    These 
•me  enemies  of  our  industry,  having  learned  that  every  beet-sug' _ 
^  »ry  in  the  United  States  was  going  to  furnish  to  jour  commit"  Jj~L 
^  *ed,  a  sworn  financial  statement  of  its  operation  from  star  J 

id  thus  give  the  lie  to  their  statement  of  the  profits  the  fr'4D~ 
^  Snaking,  have  now  changed  their  point  of  attack.  7  J* 

*\^^h  paid  emissaries  and  through  a  subsidized  local  press  i   \^ 
at*&  *orin£  to  stir  up  the  farmers  in  the  beet-growing  districts  oi 
•^    J  particularly  in  my  own  State,  Nebraska,  to  send  delegates  to 
t^ton  to  protest  to  Congress  that  the  factories  are  not  paying 
.  farmers  enough  for  their  beets,  and  that  Congress  therefore  should 
Danish  the  factories  by  letting  in  Cuban  raw  sugar  free  or  at  a  reduced 
duty.    Possibly  their  purpose  may  be  to  try  to  establish  the  argument 
that  the  beet-sugar  business  after  all  is  of  no  benefit  to  the  Western  far- 
mer, or  to  create  such  a  belief  in  the  community,  and  doubtless  that 
is  the  reason  they  have  selected  a  region  which  was  most  stricken 
by  the  drought  of  last  summer,  and  where  the  fabulous  price  of  corn 
to-day  would  most  likely  turn  farmers  from  raising  beets. 

Let  us  analyze  for  a  moment  the  position  of  our  opponents.  They 
assert,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  factories  are  coining  money  and  no 
longer  need  protection;  on  the  other,  that  the  farmers  will  not  raise 
beets  for  the  factories  because  at  the  prices  paid  them  there  is  no 
profit  in  it.  Can  the  factories  "make  bricks  without  straw,"  money 
without  paying  enough  to  secure  their  raw  material?  There  are 
many  factories  short  of  beets;  in  fact,  not  one  is  running  to  its  full 
capacity.  The  more  beets  they  can  obtain,  the  greater  would  be  their 
profit.  Be  assured,  therefore,  that  they  are  paying  the  highest  prices 
for  beets  that  the  existing  low  price  of  sugar  will  allow,  and  tnat  if 
they  can  not  secure  a  full  supply,  it  is  because  they  can  not  afford  to 

Sy  more.  Any  other  policy  would  be  suicidal.  How,  then,  could  the 
rmer  benefit  himself  by  advocating,  as  his  friend  the  Sugar  Trust 
adnses,  a  reduction  of  the  tariff,  confined,  mind  you,  always  to  raw 
sugar?  How  could  lower  duties  enable  the  factories  to  pay  tne  farmer 
more  for  his  beets?  Nothing  would  give  me  more  pleasure  than  to 
meet  before  your  honorable  Dody  this  delegation  of  farmers  that  the 
Sugar  Trust  is  trying  to  organize  in  my  State  and  bring  on  to  Wash- 
ington. 

That  many  farmers  fail  and  become  discouraged  in  trying  to  raise 
beets  for  the  first  time,  where  one  succeeds  to-day,  I  do  not  attempt 
to  deny,  but  nearly  all  who  persevere  succeed.  Continue  the  protec- 
tion that  the  Republican  party  has  given  us,  and  pledged  in  its  last 
two  national  platforms  to  maintain,  and  before  long  many  farmers 
will  succeed  where  one  fails  to-day. 

No  one  appreciates  this  fact  more  than  Mr.  Havemeyer. 

Each  new  factory  established  has  encountered,  and  wili  still  encounter, 
new  problems  to  solve  of  soil,  climate,  and  husbandry;  the  results  of 
one  season  differ  often  so  widely  from  those  of  the  succeeding  season 
in  the  very  same  locality  that  progress  is  necessarily  slow,  unfavor- 
able climatic  conditions,  when  they  occur,  being  intensified  many  fold 
}fy  o^ricultural  shortcomings.  A  factory  fortunate  enough  in  its  first 
vear  to  hit  upon  a  favorable  season  will  hold  its  growers  and  secure 
its  beets  through  succeeding  bad  ones,  while  an  unfavorable  season 
the  first  year,  with  its  consequent  discouragement  to  inexperienced 
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growers,  will  postpone  for  several  years  the  profitable  establishment 
of  a  new  factory. 

However,  each  year  wider  experience  is  being  gained  both  in  the 
oeld  and  in  the  factory,  a  larger  number  of  people  is  being  trained 
art!  made  available  as  workers  in  both,  and  each  new  factory  put  in 
if  oration  is  rendering  less  difficult  the  task  of  establishing  the  next 
for&t  us  examine  for  a  moment  the  testimony  of  the  Cuban  delegates 
y^ftheir  allies  in  its  relation  to  the  agricultural  side  of  our  discussion. 
H^irst,  in  reference  to  the  all-important  price  of  labor  in  the  cane  fields 
of  Cuba,  for,  as  Mr.  Atkins  and  others  correctly  stated,  labor  com- 
prises there  nearly  the  entire  cost  of  producing  sugar.  This  testimony 
clearly  shows  that  while  the  wages  paid  vary  in  different  sections  of 
the  island,  75  to  80  cents  per  day  represent  the  average  price  to-day; 
that  despite  recent  large' importations  of  laborers,  work  is  so  abundant 
in  Cuba  that  wages  now  are  at  an  abnormally  high  figure.  Of  course, 
the  majority  of  laborers,  having  worked  all  their  lives  in  the  cane 
fields,  are  thoroughly  skilled  in  their  work.     Out  West,  the  lowest 

Srice  at  which  we  can  secure  laborers  in  the  best  fields  is  $1.50  per 
ay,  to  which  must  be  added  the  cost  of  getting  them  to  and  from  the 
fields,  or  an  average  of  10  cents  more  per  day.  •  Many,  often  the 
majority,  of  these  laborers  have  never  worked,  in  a  beet  field  nor 
handled  a  hoe  before  in  their  lives. 

It  can  be  seen,  therefore,  at  a  glance  that  the  price  of  field  labor  is 
fully  100  per  cent  greater  m  the  United  States  than  in  Ouba,  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  the  very  men  who  have  come  here  to  plead  her 
cause.  At  the  same  time  there  is  a  still  greater  difference  in  the  cost 
of  field  labor  here,  owing  to  its  inexperience. 

This  difference  in  both  the  price  and  the  cost  of  field  labor  is  strik- 
ingly illustrated  in  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  producing  and  deliver- 
ing at  the  factory  1  ton  of  cane  in  Cuba  and  1  ton  of  beets  in  this 
country.  Mr.  Atkins  testified  that  a  ton  of  cane,  containing  about  14 
per  cent  of  sugar,  cost  him  $2,  while  a  ton  of  beets,  containing  only 
12.04  per  cent  of  sugar,  cost  my  factory  in  Nebraska  in  the  season 
just  ended  $4.66,  and  the  cost  of  beets  per  each  pound  of  sugar  pro- 
duced was  2,238  cents.  Estimating  an  extraction  of  sugar  in  Cuba  of 
only  11  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  cane,  a  low  production  from 
cane  containing  14  per  cent  of  sugar,  we  have  220  pounds  of  sugar  96 
per  cent  pure  produced  from  eacn  ton  of  cane  costing  $2,  or  a  cost  of 
cane  per  each  pound  of  sugar  produced  of  0.901  cent. 

I  yrish,'  gentlemen,  that  time  might  be  accorded  me  to  review  the 
whole  Cuban  testimony  from  an  agricultural  standpoint,  but  others 
are  waiting  to  be  heard.  The  one  item,  however,  which  I  have  cited 
is  in  itself  enough  to  show  that  the  entire  advantage  we  enjoy  over 
Cuba  in  the  existing  tariff  is  only  barely  sufficient  to  counterbalance 
the  higher  cost  of  Jield  labor  in  the  United  States. 

They  have  admitted  that  our  sugar  market  is  open  to  Cuba  to-day, 
and  had  always  been,  at  an  advantage  over  any  other  foreign  nation  in 
the  world;  that  nearly  every  pound  of  Cuban  sugar  not  consumed  at 
home  is  sold  to  the  United  States;  that  under  similar  conditions  Cuba 
can  produce  sugar  "  cheaper  than  any  other  country  on  God's  foot- 
stool;" and,  lastly,  that  the  only  cause  of  their  threatened  distress-— 
there  is  none  actually  existing,  they  say — is  the  abnormally  low  price 
of  sugar  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 

Therefore,  if  the  Cuban  sugar  industry  is  about  to  suffer,  so  is  our 
own  domestic  sugar  industry,  and  from  the  same  causes  and  to  an 
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equal  and  even  greater  extent,  as  an  examination  of  the  books  of  the 
Cuban  and  American  factories  would  prove  to  every  member  of  this 
committee  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt. 

To  complete  the  answer  to  the  questions  I  propounded  in  the  early 
part  of  this  discussion  I  must  turn  now  from  the  beet  field  to  the 
factory. 

That  you  may  not  ask,  "What  does  a  farmer  know  about  making 
sugar?"  permit  me  to  say  that  I  was  a  classmate  of  Mf.  Henry  T. 
Oxnard  at  Harvard  University;  that  he  has  always  given  me  free 
admission  to  his  factories  and  access  to  their  books. 

I  have  never  had  a  dollar's  interest  in  any  of  Mr.  Oxnard's  enter- 
prises, nor  he  in  mine. 

In  January,  1899,  1  organized  the  Standard  Beet  Sugar  Company 
and  have  been  its  president  since.  We  have  only  one  factory,  of  a 
present  capacity  for  slicing  about  600  tons  of  beets  per  day,  situated  at 
Leavitt,  Nebr.,  and  thoroughly  up  to  date  in  every  particular.  The 
entire  plant,  without  land,  cost  a  little  short  of  a  million  dollars,  and 
our  stock  was  issued  dollar  for  dollar,  paid  in  in  cash.  I  have  been  in 
practical  charge  of  the  factory  during  its  three  seasons  of  operation. 

The  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of  the  results  of  the  last 
two  seasons: 

STANDARD  BEET  SUGAR  COMPANY. 

Comparative  statement  of  campaigns  1900  and  1901. 


Dtte  of  starting  factory 

Wmnber  of  day*  In  operation 

Tons  of  beet*  sliced 

Tods  sliced  per  day,  actual  running  time 
Tons  sliced  per  day,  calendar  time 


1900. 


Oct.  6 
97 

36,440 
440 
876 


1901. 


Sept  21 

77 

87,985 

624 

492 


Cort  of  beets 

Oost  of  intercampaign  expenses 

Cost  of  labor—operating 

Cost  of  supplies— operating 


Total  coat 


Net  value  of  sugar  produced 

Quality  of  beets: 

Sugar  content percent. 

Coefficient  of  purity do.. 

Granulated  sugar  sacked l>ounds. 

Pounds  of  sugar  per  ton  of  beets 

Extraction,  per  cent  of  sugar  introduced 

ATerage  cost  of  sugar  per  pound cents. 

Arerage net  selling  price  per  pound do.. 

Intercampaign  expenses  per  ton  of  beets 

Cost  of  beets  per  ton 

Con  of  supplies  per  ton  of  beets 

Cost  of  labor  per  ton  of  beets 


1143,558.31 
38,648.32 
47,128.27 
61,269.98 


290,604.88 


$177,121.43 
61,814.58 
40,975.14 
47,687.79 


827,098.89 


$272,343.28 

9.59 

71.91 

4,917.200 

139.2 

77.95 

5.91 
6.325 


Total  cost  per  ton  of  beets  .. 

Viloe  of  product  per  ton  of  beets. 
Net  loss  per  ton  of  beets  slid 


sliced 

Net  profit  per  ton  of  beets  sliced 

Coal  consumed  per  ton  of  beets pounds. 


$1.06 
3.94 
1.68 
1.29 


7.97 


$369,461.65 

12.04 
76.48 
7,911,300 
206.4 
90.70 
4.134 
4.67 


$1,614 
4.660 
1.255 
1.078 


8.607 


$7.41 
$0.56 


592 


$9,727 


$1.12 
368 


Note. — More  than  half  of  the  past  season's  product  is  as  vet  unsold,  but  it  was  fig- 
ured in  the  statement  above  at  tne  market  price  on  the  dates  the  sugar  went  into 
itore.  The  present  market  price  is  lower  than  any  of  these,  and  consequently  the 
net  value  of  sugar  produced  and  profit  for  1901,  as  above  shown,  would  nave  to  be 
considerably  reduced  if  our  product  were  marketed  at  current  prices.  We  were 
forced  to  store  because  of  the  special  cut  prices  made  in  our  territory  by  the  American 
&i2ar  Refining  Company.  No  charge  has  been  made  for  depreciation  of  plant  in 
either  year's  accounts. 
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You  will  notice  that  these  figures  differ  somewhat  from  those  of  my 
report  to  our  stockholders  of  December  last,  a  copy  of  which  is  already 
in  the  hands  of  some  of  your  committee,  for  the  reason  that  the  latter 
were  partly  estimated,  while  the  above  are  final.  I  have  not  given  the 
figures  of  our  first  campaign,  as  I  did  not  think  it  fair  to  use  them,  as 
only  10,000  tons  of  beets  were  sliced,  and  the  run  practically  amounted 
to  no  more  than  a  trial  test  of  the  factory. 

I  submit  "herewith  a  balance  sheet  of  our  company  of  January  1, 
1902,  a  record  of  the  prices  at  which  the  sugar  we  still  have  on  hand 
was  taken  into  "sugar  in  store"  account,  which  prices  you  will 
observe  are  considerably  above  the  present  market  price;  also  a 
memorandum  of  the  amount  of  sugar,  45,000  bags  of  100  pounds  each, 
unsold  on  the  date  of  the  statement  From  the  above  you  will  see 
that  the  profits  of  the  last  two  years  have  been  $10,000  short  of  meet- 
ing the  6  per  cent  interest  on  our  outstanding  bonds,  which  amount  to 
$350,000  and  represent  only  35  per  cent  of  the  actual  cost  of  the  factory. 

The  most  prosperous  factory  in  the  United  States  to-day,  that  of 
Lehigh,  Utah,  went  through  a  similar  though  worse  experience  in  the 
first  three  years  of  its  existence. 

The  beet-sugar  factories  before  this  hearing  is  ended  will  have  put 
your  committee  in  possession  of  every  fact  and  figure  connected  with 
their  industry.  Permit  me  to  ask  you  if  you  were  able  to  extract  any 
such  information  from  the  Cuban  manufacturers  last  week. 

If  my  memory  serves  me  correctly,  Mr.  Atkin3  testified  that  his 
sugar  was  costing  him  about  2  centsper  pound  to  produce.  Gentle- 
men, I  wish  to  make  the  assertion  that  Mr.  Atkins  has  for  the  last  two 
seasons  produced  96°  centrifugal  sugar  on  his  plantations  in  Cuba  at 
a  cost  oi  under  1£  cents  per  pound.  1  desire,  further,  to  challenge 
him  to  furnish  to  this  committee  itemized  statements,  to  be  sworn  to 
by  him,  as  to  this  cost,  and  to  permit  you  to  make  expert  examination 
oi  his  books,  as  I  gladly  invite  you  to  examine  those  of  my  own 
company. 

I  base  my  statement  above  on  figures  shown  me  twelve  years  ago 
by  Mr.  Atkins,  showing  a  cost  then  of  under  2  cents  per  pound,  on 
the  knowledge  of  the  progress  he  has  made  since  both  in  his  fields  and 
factories,  and  on  figures  given  me  by  his  friends  and  associates  in  Bos- 
ton. A  gentleman  in  New  York  who  is  interested  with  the  Howells 
and  other  members  of  the  Sugar  Trust  in  the  ownership  of  what  is,  I 
believe,  the  largest  plantation  in  Cuba  told  me  recently  that  they  confi- 
dently expect  to  turn  out  sugar  as  low  as  1  cent  per  pound  when  they 
get  into  full  operation. 

If,  however,  the  average  cost  in  Cuba  of  96°  sugar  be  taken  as  high  as 
1£  cents  per  pound,  and  contrasted  with  an  actual  average  cost  of  gran- 
ulated beet  sugar  in  American  factories  of  over  4  cents  per  pound  (the 
cost  last  season  at  my  factory  was  4.134  cents  per  pound),  no  further 
argument  is  needed  to  show  that  the  Cuban  planter  after  paying  the 
full  Dingley  tariff  is  at  least  as  well  off  in  our  market  as  the  American 
producer  of  beet  sugar. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  last  phase  of  the  question:  Could  a  reduction 
on  Cuban  raw  sugar  affect  the  price  of  refined  sugar  in  America  to 
the  detriment  of  the  beet-sugar  lactones,  and  would  such  a  reduction 
inure  to  the  benefit  chiefly  of  the  Cuban  planter  or  of  the  Sugar  Trust? 
Manifestly,  if  the  contention  of  our  opposing  witnesses  here  last  week 
be  true,  that  a  certain  average  margin  of  1  cent  per  pound  is  main- 
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taffied  by  the  Trust  between  the  cost  of  raw  and  price  of  refined  sugar 
in  our  market,  there  would  be  no  reduction  in  the  price  of  refined 
sugar  until  the  increased  amount  of  raw  sugar  coming  from  Cuba  had 
reduced  its  price. " 

But  wait  a  minute,  my  Cuban  friend,  the  independent  planter,  for 
whom  we  have  true  friendly  regard  I  Has  it  never  occurred  to  you 
that,  when  you  are  ready  to  sell  your  raw  sugar,  the  plantations  in 
in  Cuba  controlled  by  the  Trust  could,  by  offering  down  their  sugar  in 
the  American  market,  force  you  to  meet  their  prices  and  thus  relin- 
quish the  greater  part,  if  not  all,  of  the  benefit  you  expected  to  receive 
by  reason  of  the  reduced  duty  ?  It  would  be  absolutely  immaterial  to 
these  plantations  what  price  they  might  realize  for  their  raw  sugar, 
for  they  would  be  selling  to  themselves  in  New  York  in  the  person  of 
the  Sugar  Trust.  In  this  manner  the  Trust  would  capture  at  a  reduced 
price  a  large  portion  of  the  crop  of  the  independent  planters,  and  put 
into  its  own  pocket  nearly  the  entire  amount  of  the  tariff  reduction 
intended  to  aid  Cuba. 

Note. — The  figures  given  below  are  based  on  the  market  prices  in 
New  York  and  Hamburg,  on  January  21,  1902.  If  those  prices  are 
not  correctly  quoted  as  of  that  date,  the  detailed  calculation  submitted 
herewith  will  enable  anyone  to  make  the  proper  correction  of  the 
alleged  difference  on  that  date  stated  below. 

The  established  commercial  difference  in  value  between  96°  centrif- 
ugal cane  sugar  and  88°  "rendeinent"  beet  raw,  recognized  by  the  Ameri- 
can refineries  in  the  purchase  of  their  raw  sugar,  is  19  cents  per  100 
pounds.  The  value  accordingly  to-day,  in  the  New  York  market, 
costs  and  freight  and  duty  paid,  of  96°  centrifugal  cane  sugar  based 
on  to-day's  Hamburg  price — 6s.  9d.  per  100  pounds  avoirdupois — of  88° 
hk  rendement"  (94.5  per  cent  polariscope  test)  German  beet  sugar  is  3.69. 
The  actual  price  to-day  in  New  York  of  and  which  the  Cuban  planter 
is  receiving  for  his  96°  centrifugal  cane  sugar,  costs,  freight,  and  duty 
paid,  is  S.§7 1-2,  or  3H  cents  per  100  pounds  below  the  equivalent  price 
of  and  which  the  Trust  would  have  to  pay  for  German  raw  sugar,  or 
4i  cents  per  100  pounds  below  the  entire  amount  of  the  countervailing 
duty,  in  other  words,  the  Sugar  Trust  has  to-day  extracted  from  the 
Cuban  planter  more  than  the  entvre  airwunt  of  the  countervailing  duty 
of  27  cents  per  100  pounds,  existing  m  his  favor  in  our  market. 

What  more  timely  or  conclusive  proof  of  the  Trustfs  control  of  the  mar- 
ket for  Cuban  raw  sugar,  and  Louisiana  sugar  as  well,  or  of  both  its  pur- 
pose  and  ability  to  secure  to  the  same  extent  for  itself  alone  the  reduction 
of  duty  asked  of  Congress  for  the  benefit  ojCnba. 

Only  one  other  conclusion  is  possible  from  the  fact  cited  above, 
namely,  that  the  Cuban  planter  on  January  21,  1902,  was  voluntarily 
giving  away  the  entire  advantage  of  the  countervailing  duty  existing 
in  his  favor  in  the  Dingley  tariff. 

But,  argues  the  American  consumer,  the  Trust  would  surely  in  such 
event,  having  secured  its  raw  material  cheaper,  lower  the  price  of 
refined  sugar,  and  we  as  consumers  should  be  benefited  in  any  event 
by  a  reduction  of  Cuban  duties,  even  if  Cuba  was  not. 

Let  me  call  your  attention,  in  reply,  to  the  fact  that  during  the  entire 
period  raw  sugar  was  coming  into  this  country  free  from  Hawaii  at 
San  Francisco  the  Pacific  coast  was  by  1  cent  per  pound  the  highest 
market  for  refined  sugar  in  the  United  States,  and  not  until  the  com- 
petition of  beet  sugar  made  itself  felt  there  did  the  Trust  lower  its 
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price.  "Unless  the  leopard  has  changed  his  spots,"  the  Trust  would 
maintain  the  price  of  sugar  in  its  undisputed  markets,  and  secure  there 
the  greater  profit  afforded  it  by  the  reduction  of  duty  on  Cuban  sugar. 
This  extra  profit  would  enable  tt,  without  any  additional  loss^  to  extend 
another  season  its  method  recently  employed  on  the  Missouri  River  of 
trying  to  destroy  the  beet-sugar  factories  by  selling  granulated  sugar  m 
their  markets  at  less  than  the  jyrice  of  raw  sugar  in  New  York,  whiU 
maintaining  full  prices  for  refined  sugar  elsewhere. 

At  this  point,  permit  me  to  review  a  few  additional  features  of  the 
testimony  given  on  the  Cuban  side.  First,  as  to  the  disinterestedness 
of  Mr.  Thurber's  testimony.  You  will  doubtless  recall  that  he  has 
several  times  appeared  before  this  committee  in  the  past  as  an  advocate 
of  the  interests  01  the  Refiners'  Trust.  Perhaps  a  lingering "  tendresse  " 
for  his  old  associates  will  explain  his  action,  as  president  of  the  National 
Pure  Food  Society  of  America,  in  circulating  petitions  in  its  name  out 
West,  praying  Congress  for  a  reduction  of  duties  on  Oubicm  raw  sttgar 
in  order  to  reduce  the  price  of  trust-refined  sugar  to  the  American 
consumer. 

Mr.  Thurber  was  in  Mr.  Havemeyer's  office  in  New  York  on  Wed- 
nesday, December  18,  1901. 

Mr.  Atkins  testified  that  he  did  not  see  how  it  was  possible  for  the 
Sugar  Trust  or  other  speculators  to  have  bought  up  any  part  of  the 
present  Cuban  crop  in  anticipation  of  a  reduction  in  the  tariff,  as  the 
crop  was  not  yet  on  the  market.  At  the  same  time,  another  witness 
testified  that  the  greater  part  of  the  crop  was  raised  by  advances  to  the 
planters.  Would  this  not,  then,  suggest  a  means  of  practically  buying 
the  crop  in  advance,  if  desired?  I  am  told  by  a  gentleman  interested 
in  a  large  plantation  in  Cuba  that  much  of  this  year's  crop  has  actually 
been  secured  by  speculators.  Thus,  a  reduction  of  the  duty  would 
fail  to  reach  this  year,  at  least,  the  very  class  of  planters  it  is  designed 
chiefly  to  benefit. 

To  sum  up  briefly:  To  extend  our  protective  system  to  Cuba,  by 
even  the  smallest  reduction  in  duty  on  raw  sugar,  at  the  present  time, 
would  be  the  greatest  economic  blunder  this  country  coula  perform;  it 
would  be  of  certain  and  serious  injury  to  our  domestic  sugar  industry, 
of  very  doubtful  benefit  to  Cuba,  though  of  tremendous  benefit  to  the 
Sugar  Trust,  and  it  would  hinder  Cuba  from  seeking  new  fields  of 
enterprise  and  development.  No  country  can  ever  be  long  prosperous 
or  contented  that  relies  upon  a  single  crop  and  upon  a  single  industry. 

We  have  a  parallel  example  in  our  own  country  in  the  State  of 
Colorado,  whicn  thought  herself  ruined  by  the  fall  in  the  price  of 
silver  below  its  cost  of  production.  With  true  American  pluck  she 
turned  to  new  fields  and  industries,  and  was  never  so  prosperous  in  her 
history  as  to-day.  There  is  plenty  of  American,  if  not  native,  money 
and  pluck  in  Cuba  to  develop  new  resources  there  while  waiting,  if 
necessary,  for  the  sugar  market  of  the  world  to  readjust  itself  to  a 
normal  Basis. 

'  Before  closing  this  address  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  again  to 
the  absolute  control  by  the  Sugar  Trust  of  the  American  markets  for 
refined  sugar,  to  the  reasons  tor  its  existence,  and  the  only  way  to 
bring  it  to  an  end.  Both  are  comprised  in  the  differential  duty  apply- 
ing on  sugars  above  No.  16  Dutch  standard.  This  has  been  sufficient 
to  enable  the  Trust  to  exclude  practically  every  pound  of  foreign 
refined  sugar  from  our  markets  regardless  of  the  margin  maintained 
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between  raws  and  refined,  and  to  enable  it  to  pay  large  dividends  on 
an  enormously  watered  capitalization. 

For  the  practical  wdfwre  and  development  of  our  home  sugar  indus- 
try, and  tn  the  best  interests  of  the  Cuban  planter,  I  advocate  and 
vrge  most  strongly  that  this  differential  duty  be  removed  from  refined 
sugars  coming  from  every  foreign  land.  Such  a  measure  would  help 
Cuba  more  titan  any  moderate  reduction  on  raw  sugar,  be  of  no  benefit, 
though  of  no  injury*  to  the  Sugar  Trust,  and  be  of  the  least  possible 
harm  to  the  producers  of  American  sugar. 

Why,  then,  have  Mr.  Atkins  and  other  Cubans  all  failed  to  advo- 
cate a  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  sugars  above  the  16  Dutch  standard 
and  asked  only  for  a  reduction  on  raws?  Surely,  they  can  make  and 
export  "  clarified  yellows,"  if  not  granulated  sugar,  and  sell  these  to 
the  American  consumer,  if  offered  too  little  for  their  raws  by  the  Trust. 

Gentlemen,  it  lias  come  to  this,  that  this  very  differential  duty, 
designed  as  much  to  aid  the  beet -sugar  producers  as  the  refiners  of 
imported  raw  suqar,  has  become  in  the  hands  of  the  Sugar  Trust  the 
very  means  and  tnstrument  of  compassing  the  ruin  of  its  only  rival. 
It  enabled  the  Trust  last  fall  to  sell  granulated  sugar  on  the  Missouri 
River,  in  the  beet-sugar  markets,  at  3£  cents  per  pound,  and  to  make 
up  the  loss  incurred  by  maintaining  at  the  very  same  time  a  margin  in 
New  York  and  other  Eastern  markets  of  over  1±  cents  per  pound 
between  raw  and  refined  sugars,  securing  thereby  5i  cents  per  pound 
for  its  same  product  in  those  markets.  The  Western  beet-sugar  pro- 
ducers, meantime,  are  powerless  to  threaten  or  carry  out  retaliation, 
for  they  have  neither  the  margin  of  profit  to  permit  it,  nor  sufficient 
sugar  as  yet  to  render  of  any  effect  an  invasion  of  the  Trust's  present 
exclusive  markets. 

This  fight,  this  attempt  to  rain  our  industry  by  destroying  our 
markets,  has  at  least -been  conducted  in  the  public  gaze  by  the  sugar 
trust,  in  its  own  name.  How  different  its  mode  of  attack  m  our  pres- 
ent struggle  before  Congress  in  behalf  of  the  American  beet-sugar 
industry!  Behind  the  scenes,  lending  its  powerful  hand  to  every 
changing  view,  pulling  the  string  of  every  puppet  that  plays  its  part 
in  the  game  of  aeception  is  the  most  odious  trust  that  has  been  created 
in  or  cursed  this  country.  The  Refiners'  Trust,  with  its  hundred  mil- 
lions of  capitalization,  increased  within  a  year  by  a  corruption  fund 
of  $15,000,000,  the  football  of  the  experts  who  manipulate  its  stocks, 
the  "ignus  fatuus"  of  the  unwary  speculators  in  Wall  street,  stops  at 
nothing  when  its  schemes  of  plunder  are  to  be  advanced.  With  offi- 
cials wnose  ability  is  only  exceeded  by  their  impudent  rascality,  with 
agents  whose  experience  is  equaled  by  their  prevaricating  pertinacity, 
they  hold  to  the  belief  that  every  man  has  his  price,  and  assert  boldly 
that  the  man  is  a  fool  who  can  not  be  bought. 

We  charge  that  by  chicanery,  fraud,  and  deceit,  they  seek  that 
which  is  for  their  good  and  the  country's  ill  at  the  hands  of  this  Con- 
gress. They  are  able  to  deceive  the  elect,  and  the  embodiment  of  their 
individual  vileness,  known  as  the  Refiner's  Trust,  is  the  modern  father 
of  lies.  Its  emissaries  are  in  Cuba  coining  the  telegrams  that  flood 
thepress,  which  is  in  many  instances  subsidized  to  do  its  bidding.  Its 
agents  are  to-day  in  the  beet  sugar-producing  lands  of  the  West,  lying 
to  the  farmers,  poisoning  their  minds,  and  seeking  by  deception  and 
misrepresentation  to  obtain  the  cancellation  of  the  contracts  for  the 
coming  campaign.    Is  there  an  attorney  whose  ability  is  pronounced, 
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of  my  twelve  or  thirteen  years'  experience  in  field  and  factory.     We 
encountered  local  difficulties  that  we  could  not  surmount  at  once. 

Mr,  Long.  Where  do  you  sell  your  sugar? 

Mr.  Leavitt.  In  competition  with  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
Company  and  in  the  nearest  market  we  can  obtain.  Instead  of  selling 
it  this  year  we  have  stored  a  good  deal  of  it. 

Mr.  Long.  What  is  the  price  to-day? 

Mr.  Leavitt.  4.485  for  beet  granulated  sugar  on  the  Missouri  River. 
The  price  of  cane  is  a  tenth  of  a  cent  higher.  That  is  one  of  the  dis- 
criminations. We  have  to  take  10  cents  per  cwt.  less  for  sugar  that  is 
equal  to  the  American  Sugar  Refinery  sugar  in  all  particulars. 

Mr.  Long.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  they  refine  a  portion  of 
beet  sugar 

Mr.  Leavitt.  Sometimes  they  do  and  sometimes  they  do  not 

Mr.  Long.  Does  that  go  out  into  the  market * 

Mr.  Leavitt.  You  are  perhaps  using  it  to-day.  Refined  beet  sugar 
is  just  as  good  as  cane  sugar;  there  is  absolutely  no  difference.  These 
distinctions  are  made  by  the  Sugar  Trust  between  different  sugars,  but 
there  is  absolutely  no  difference. 

Mr.  Long.  1  observed  yesterday  that  granulated  sugar  was  quoted 
at  4.65  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Leavitt.  And  they  were  paying  3.375  for  Cuban  raws  and 
New  Orleans  raws.  If  they  had  had  to  buy  raws  in  Europe  they 
would  have  paid  3.69  for  an  equivalent  amount  of  raw  beet  sugar. 

Mr.  Long.  Refined  sugar  in  your  country  is  sold  for  4.585? 

Mr.  Leavitt.  Yes,  sir.  Last  Fall  if  we  had  had  to  sell  our  sugar 
we  would  have  had  to  accept  3£  cents  a  pound.  What  did  you  say 
about  the  New  York  price  of  refined  sugar? 

Mr.  Long.  The  price  yesterday  I  say  was  4.65. 

Mr.  Leavitt.  No;  the  actual  price  yesterday  was  4.41.  You  have 
to  take  .15  off  and  1  and  1.  The  papers  show  the  net  price.  We  have 
4,500,000  pounds  of  sugar  in  storage  that  I  do  not  care  to  sell  at  these 
prices  and  that  could  not  have  been  sold  earlier. 

There  is  one  feature  of  the  proposed  reduction  I  want  to  call  to  your 
attention,  because  it  emphasizes  the  swallowing  up  of  the  present  coun- 
tervailing duty  on  German  sugar  by  the  trust  at  the  expense  of  the 
Cuban  raw-sugar  man.  This  is  the  way  it  is  done:  They  are  owners  of 
plantations,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  Cuba.  They  offer  the  portion  of 
sugar  produced  on  those  plantations  at  any  price  they  see  fit  in  the 
New  York  market,  without  any  regard  to  what  the  price  may  be, 
because  they  are  the  sole  purchasers  of  it.  In  that  way  they  force  the 
independent  planter  to  accept  the  price  they  put  on  it.  Therefore  the 
very  man  you  are  seeking  to  benefit  in  any  proposed  reduction  would 
not  be  the  one  to  get  the  benefit.  The  Cuban  planter  has  no  other 
purchaser  to  whom  to  turn  except  England,  and  his  market  there  is 
not  protected  by  any  countervailing  duty. 

Mr.  Long.  And  you  think  none  of  this  benefit  would  go  to  the 
Cuban  planter? 

Mr.  Leavitt.  If  the  reduction  were  a  moderate  one,  every  bit  of  it, 
in  my  opinion,  would  go  into  the  pockets  of  the  Sugar  Trust.  As  I 
have  shown  you  by  the  figures  I  have  quoted  here,  they  have  absorbed, 
at  the  expense  of  the  Cuban  planter  and  the  Louisiana  sugar-cane 
planter,  4^  cents  per  hundredweight  more  than  the  countervailing 
duties  against  the  German  raw  beet  sugar. 
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Mr.  Long.  Have  you  given  any  consideration  to  the  effect  on  the 
sugar  industry  of  Porto  Kico  if  we  gave  her  free  sugar? 

Mr.  LiEAvrrr.  It  would  be  very  beneficial. 

Mr.  Long.  The  effect  on  the  sugar  planter  there? 

Mr.  Leavttt.  Tremendously  beneficial.  Oh,  if  it  is  free  sugar  you 
are  proposing  for  Cuba — 1  did  not  know  that  the  proposition  was  to 
give  free  sugar  to  Cuba.     If  you  do  that  it  will  build  up  Cuba. 

Mr.  Long.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  a  50  per  cent  reduction; 
what  would  be  the  effect  on  the  Cuban  sugar  planter? 

Mr.  Leavitt.  He  would  get  part  and  the  sugar  trust  would  get  the 
rest. 

Mr.  Long.  What  would  be  the  effect  with  a  25  per  cent  reduction? 

Mr.  Leavttt.  The  sugar  trust  in  that  case  would  get  it  all. 

Mr.  Long.  How  do  you  explain  that? 

Mr.  Leavitt.  Well,  perhaps  they  would  not  get  it  all  at  25.  With 
15  or  20  I  think  they  would  get  it  all.  They  have  varied  the  margin 
between  raw  and  refined  from  a  minus  quantity  of  .53  on  the  Missouri 
River  to  a  plus  quantity  of  1.31  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  during 
that  time  the  imports  of  refined  sugar  were  not  increased. 

Mr.  Long.  Did  you  read  Mr.  Atkins's  statement  in  regard  to  the 
cost  of  sugar  being  fixed  at  Hamburg? 

Mr.  Leavttt.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  have  just  proved  that  the  price  is  not 
fixed  in  Hamburg  as  to  a  country  producing  cane  sugar — that  has  to 
market  its  sugar  in  this  country.  There  was  a  difference  of  31£  cents 
per  hundredweight  against  the  Cuban  planter  yesterday  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Long.  What,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  the  effect  on  the  price 
ol  sugar  in  this  country  if  a  reduction  of  25  per  cent  on  raw  sugar 
coming  from  Cuba  was  made? 

Mr.  Leavttt.  It  would  be  to  give  no  benefit  to  the  community  at 
large  in  the  price  of  sugar;  but  it  would  enable  the  sugar  trust,  by 
maintaining  the  present  price  of  refined  sugar  in  markets  in  whicn 
our  beet  sugar  does  not  come  in  competition  with  them,  to  so  increase 
their  profits  that  they  could  use  that  increased  profit  to  further  extend 
their  operations  of  last  summer,  of  selling  sugar  at  3£  cents  per  pound 
on  the  Missouri  River,  or  at  half  a  cent  below  the  cost  of  raw  sugar  in 
New  York. 

Mr.  McClellan.  Do  you  not  think  the  effect  of  that  would  be  to 
create  independent  refineries  in  this  country — or  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Leavitt.  No,  sir;  it  would  be  rather  to  discourage  them. 

Mr.  Long.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  a  50  per  cent  reduction  on 
Cuban  sugar? 

Mr.  Leavttt.  The  same  as  stated  above. 

Mr.  Long.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  free  sugar  with  Cuba? 

Mr.  Leavitt.  It  would  lower  the  price  of  raw  sugar  at  once  to 
almost  the  total  amount  of  the  duty  taken  off. 

Mr.  Black.  Then  you  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Oxnard  ? 

Mr.  LeavItt.  I  think  you  misunderstood  Mr.  Oxnard. 

Mr.  Oxnard.  In  what  respect? 

Mr.  Long.  I  wanted  to  know  the  effect  on  the  price  of  sugar  refined 
,in  this  country? 

Mr.  Leavitt.  If  you  maintain  the  present  differential  or  duty  on 
refined  sugar  it  would  not  give  the  consumer,  except  in  the  beet-sugar 
districts,  any  lower  price  on  sugar  for  the  moment,  but  it  would 
probably  stimulate  the  building  of  other  refineries. 
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STATEMENT  OF  KB.  AAEON  JONES,  OF  INDIANA, 

President  of  the  National  Orange  of  Farmers. 

Mr.  Jones.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen:  I  am  president  of  the 
National  Grange,  an  organization  which  has  its  branches  throughout 
the  United  States  and  contains  a  membership  of  about  500,000  m  the 
various  States.  It  is  an  organization  composed  of  farmers  almost 
exclusively.  Its  membership  is  made  up  of  all  classes  of  political 
views  and  hence  it  is  not  partisan.  This  organization  has  State  and 
subordinate  branches.  We  are  interested  in  seeing  that  the  agricul- 
tural classes  have  legislation  so  as  to  give  to  agriculture  fair  opportu- 
nities of  success  in  business,  that  agriculture  shall  have  the  same 
opportunities  that  other  lines  of  business  are  given. 

The  National  Grange  has  a  legislative  committee.  <  That  legislative 
committee  is  composed  of  Mr.  Norris,  of  New  York;  Mr.  Batchelor,  of 
New  Hampshire,  and  myself.  We  are  here  to  see  to  certain  legislation. 
We  believe  certain  legislation  will  be  to  our  interests,  other  proposed 
legislation  we  believe  will  be  against  our  interests.  We  believe  in  the 
general  principle  that  the  lowering  of  the  duty  on  the  sugar  would 
injure  us,  would  injure  all  the  farming  interests  in  this  country.  I  do 
not  speak  for  any  special  classes  of  farmers.  In  1890  we  shipped 
abroad  a  little  over  $800,000,000  worth  of  our  products  from  the  farms 
of  this  country.  The  same  year  we  shipped  in  this  country  of  all 
other  agricultural  products  nearlv  $400,000,000  worth,  or  nearly  half 
as  much  as  we  shipped  abroad.  Now.  we  do  not  believe  that  it  is  for 
the  best  interests  of  our  farmers  or  tne  best  interests  of  the  nation. 
We  believe  that  every  product  that  is  necessary  in  our  consumption, 
if  it  is  possible  to  grow  it  upon  our  soils,  should  be  grown  here  in  our 
own  country.  That  would  reduce  the  foreign  importation  of  these 
articles  which  is  taking  our  money  away,  it  would  leave  that  money  in 
our  own  country,  for  our  own  people,  to  use  and  to  diversify  our 
agricultural  interests  here. 

This  is  the  broad  proposition  which  we  have  occupied.  Now,  as  a 
farmer,  I  do  not  raise  any  sugar  beets,  have  no  interest  in  a  sugar 
factory.  I  speak  for  the  general  interests  of  the  farmers  of  the  land 
and  for  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country.  If  we  could  get  the 
other  farmers  to  diversify  their  business  and  withdraw  from  grain 
growing  and  from  stock  raising  to  some  extent,  and  put  their  money 
into  sugar-beet  fields,  that  would  be  for  their  best  interests,  because 
that  would  reduce  that  much  the  competition  in  the  growing  of  these 
other  products.  Then  I  believe  another  thing.  This  Republic  ought 
to  foster  these  industries  on  the  part  of  agriculture,  as  it  has  fostered 
them  in  every  other  branch  of  industry  in  this  country.  We  believe 
that  is  to  the  best  interests  of  all,  and,  as  has  been  the  case  in  France, 
it  will  reduce  the  cost  of  sugar  in  this  country  in  the  end.  We  believe 
it  would  be  very  unwise  so  far  as  our  farmers  are  concerned,  and  so 
far  as  the  interests  of  the  country  are  concerned,  that  we  should  have 
any  lowering  of  the  duty  on  sugar. 

I  did  not  expect  to  appear  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  not  expect  to 
speak,  but  my  relation  to  the  organization  I  represent,  being  chairman 
of  the  legislative  committee,  and  this  measure  pending  here,  it  seemed 
to  me  that  1  would  be  derelict  to  my  people  who  sent  me  here  to  look 
out  for  the  general  interests  of  the  farmer,  if  I  should  not  take  this 
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opportunity  of  saying  a  word  on  a  question  that  is  so  vital  to  their 
interests. 

So  it  would  seem  to  me  to-day  that  without  reference  to  partisan- 
ship, without  reference  to  whether  the  farmer  is  in  favor  of  a  pro- 
tective tariff  or  free  trade,  that  in  this  matter  it  is  not  to  the  interests 
of  the  farmers  of  this  country  that  the  duties  should  be  lowered.  In 
our  organization,  and  in  the  meetings  which  we  hold  in  the  various 
portions  of  the  country — and  there  are  about  200,000  meetings  a  year 
altogether — and  in  the  education  we  are  giving  through  these  meet- 
ings, we  are  demanding  of  the  legislation  of  this  country  that  the 
agricultural  interests  receive  their  just  and  due  share  of  protection, 
and  we  enter  our  protest  against  the  lowering  of  duties  upon  matters 
that  are  the  products  of  our  farms;  we  ask  for  the  advantage  of  no 
class,  but  for  the  building  up  of  the  entire  portion  of  God's  moral 
vinevard,  if  you  choose. 

We  believe  that  charity  should  begin  at  home,  and  then  let  it  spread 
out — let  these  other  fellows  come  in  under  the  sunshine  of  this  policy 
instead  of  our  coming  in  under  theirs.  I  believe  any  smch  lowering 
of  the  duty  on  sugar  as  is  contemplated  will  cripple  one  of  the  most 
important  industries  that  we  have  in  our  country,  and  thereby,  inci- 
dentally, affect  the  pocket  of  every  other  farmer  in  this  country.  I 
believe,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the  profit  coming  from  agriculture  is 
very  much  less  than  the  profits  accruing  from  the  other  industries — 
the  general  industries  of  our  country.  1  believe  this,  and  I  believe  it 
is  clearly  established  that  the  great  wealth-producing  power  in  this 
country  is  the  farmers.  Statistics  have  shown  the  extent  of  the  wealth 
of  this  nation  which  is  annually  produced  from  our  farms.  Now,  the 
prosperity  of  every  single  industry  in  this  country  is  advanced  when 
you  advance  the  interests  of  agriculture.  Upon  this  general  principle, 
therefore,  I  am  opposed,  and  our  organization  will  be  opposed,  and 
the  farmers  in  general  are  opposed,  to  the  lowering  of  the  tariff  upon 
sugar  at  this  time. 

Sir.  Swanson.  Has  your  organization  taken  any  action  on  the  matter? 

Mr.  Jones.  Not  upon  this  specific  matter,  but  upon  the  broad  ground 
which  I  stated  before  it  stands  as  a  unit. 

Mr.  McCLEiiLAN.  In  other  words,  the  free-trade  farmers  think  we 
ought  to  make  an  exception  in  favor  of  farm  products? 

Mr.  Jones.  The  free-trade  farmers  think  that  while  protection  is 
the  policy  of  this  Government  they  should  have  their  share  of  it. 
They  are  not  fools  enough  to  object  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  Statistics  and  the  facts  show  that  there  are  not  very 
many  free-trade  farmers  anyway. 

Mr.  Jones.  Whether  there  be  or  not  is  not  very  material,  but  I 
tell  you  the  farmers  are  a  unit  on  this  proposition. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  J.  E.  R0DGERS,  OF  BINGHAMTON,  H.  Y., 

President  of  the  Binghamton  Beet  Sugar  Compony. 

Mr.  Rodgers.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen,  I  am  not  going  to 
detain  you  long.  There  are  one  or  two  questions  which  I  want  to 
bring  to  your  notice,  however.  We  have  solved  some  of  these  ques- 
tions. (5ne  of  those  questions  was:  What  is  going  to  be  the  result  in 
a  few  years  to  come  in  relation  to  the  ability  of  the  sugar  industry  to 
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compete  with  cane  sugar,  and  whether  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  pro- 
dace  sugar  at  less  cost  than  now.  The  answer  to  that  question  in  part 
is  this:  That  the  by-products  of  the  beet-sugar  factories  are  going  to 
largely  solve  that  problem.  You  have  heard  it  said  here  that  the  pulp 
which  is  made  in  Michigan,  in  some  instances,  is  an  expense  to  the  fac- 
tory to  the  extent  of  $3,000  a  year  to  get  rid  of  it.  We  have  solved 
that  question,  being  located  in  a  better  district.  We  have  sold  our 
entire  product  to  one  man,  taking  60  per  cent  of  weight  of  our  beets 
and  he  pays  us  60  cents  a  ton  for  the  pulp.  He  is  selling  it  to  the 
farmers  for  over  a  dollar  a  ton.  Last  year  we  sold  our  entire  product 
at  50  cents  a  ton. 

Our  molasses  we  also  are  able  to  sell.  We  have  been  offered  now  $5 
a  ton  for  all  we  produce  this  year.  At  some  of  the  factories  I  know 
it  is  not  used  at  all.     In  other  instances  they  get  $2  a  ton  for  it. 

I  speak  of  these  things  simply  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  prospects 
of  disposing  of  the  by-products. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  do  with  the  molasses? 

Mr.  Rodoer8.  The  molasses  is  used  for  feed.  One  of  the  speakers 
here  has  told  you  that  a  lot  of  cornstalks  have  been  shipped  to  Ger- 
many for  feed  purposes.  That  concern  has  sent  us  quite  a  quantity 
of  that  feed  to  be  mixed  with  molasses  as  a  food.  You  haven't  a  better 
food  than  that  for  cattle. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  not  go  to  Auburn  and  buy  threaders 
and  thread  your  own  cornstalks? 

Mr.  Rodgers.  I  want  to  show  you  our  prospects  and  the  ways  we 
can  reach  out,  and  how  we  will  be  enabled  to  produce  sugar  here  as 
cheap  as  anywhere.  When  the  farmers  find  out  the  value  of  pulp  for 
cows  and  cattle  every  pound  of  it  will  be  used;  there  is  no  question 
about  it.  It  will  not  any  longer  be  a  product  to  pay  somebody  to  get 
rid  of.  It  will  be  something  that  the  farmer  will  be  very  glaa  to  pay 
for  to  use  on  the  farm.    It  will  be  one  of  the  best  products  we  have. 

I  know  how  pressed  you  are  for  time  and  how  many  people  there 
are  to  be  heard.  There  is  a  gentleman  here,  Mr.  Powell,  however, 
who  is  one  of  the  largest  beet  producers  we  have,  and  I  would  like 
him  to  say  a  few  words.  He  started  out  with  5  acres  of  beets  and  has 
increased  the  amount  up  to  300  acres. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  You  say  you  had  these  cornstalks  sent  to  your 
factory? 

Mr.  Rodgers.  I  say  they  were  sent  to  me  as  a  sample.  This  was 
made  by  the  Dresden  Food  Company.  They  send  out  immense  quan- 
tities of  cornstalks. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Where  is  that  company  located? 

Mr.  Rodgers.  1  think  they  have  half  a  dozen  factories.    One  is  in 

Indiana. 

» 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  E.  A.  POWELL,  OF  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y., 

Grower  of  beets, 

Mr.  Powell.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  not  expect  to  be  called  upon  and 
I  have  nothing  prepared.  I  merely  wish  to  say  a  few  words  regard- 
ing an  element  in  this  whole  matter  that  very  little  has  been  said 
about,  and  that  is  "the  man  with  the  hoe." 

The  factory  business  has  been  very  strongly  and  ably  represented, 
but  very  little  has  been  said  regarding  the  producer.     I  nave  not  a 
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a  dollar  of  interest  in  any  factory,  but  I  am  a  grower  of  beets,  and 
I  believe  there  is  where  the  sensitive  matter  in  this  whole  question 
comes.  It  is  the  grower,  and  the  man  with  the  hoe  behind  the  grower; 
those  are  the  men  that  Congress  ought  to  look  after. 

Now,  this  industry  came  into  our  State  a  few  years  ago,  just  after 
a  lone  series  of  depressions.  The  price  of  land  had  run  down  to  a 
very  tow  figure,  compared  to  what  it  had  been  fifty  years  before.  This 
industry  has  proven  to  be  one  well  adapted  to  central  New  York — cen- 
tral New  York  and  southern  New  York— and  as  far  north  as  Water- 
town  and  that  vicinity.  It  has  also  been  shown  that  without  question 
beets  can  be  grown  with  a  profit  to  the  farmer.  Farmers  have  been 
slow  to  take  hold,  because  tney  had  to  change  their  implements  and 
everything  of  that  kind,  but  they  are  now  taking  hold  of  this  industry 
and  if  it  is  encouraged  a  very  few  years  it  will  spread  and  grow  over 
Xew  York,  up  the  Hudson  and  up  the  Mohawk,  and  across  the  State. 
Land  all  through  those  sections  will  be  largely  occupied  by  the  beet- 
sugar  industry.  So  that  the  producer  is  the  great  factor.  It  is  really  an 
agricultural  problem.  I  believe  that  is  emphatically  the  case — that  the 
whole  question  is  an  agricultural  problem,  because  if  he  can  grow  the 
beet  it  will  be  manufactured.  It  has  been  very  plainly  shown  that 
the  manufacturers  can  not  in  the  present  state  01  the  problem  stand  a 
reduction  in  the  tariff.  I  want  to  add  that  the  growers  certainly  can 
Dot,  because  it  is  with  difficulty  that  all  these  factories  are  able  to  get 
the  amount  of  beets  grown  to  Keep  their  factories  in  proper  operation. 
So,  even  a  little  reduction,  or  even  an  insinuation  of  reduction,  will 
scare  the  farmers.  I  know  of  a  plant  that  has  been  in  contemplation 
at  home,  and  they  would  go  ahead  but  for  the  fear  of  this  proposed 
legislation;  and,  further,  I  Know  of  farmers  who  have  been  approached 
to  make  contracts  for  growing  beets,  and  would  not  make  those  con 
tracts  on  account  of  this  fear. 

There  is  another  question.  The  kind  of  labor  that  is  being  used 
is  almost  a  clear  gain  to  the  community.  For  instance,  there  are  a 
large  number  of  women  and  children  employed  who  would  not  other- 
wise have  any  employment.  This  is  of  great  advantage  to  the  poor 
people,  who  need  this  work. 
Mr.  McClellan.  Do  vou  use  them  in  the  fields? 
Mr.  Powell-.  Yes.  We  use  them  for  thinning  and  pulling  and  top- 
ping beets.  For  instance,  this  year  a  hundred  women  and  half  as 
many  boys  and  girls  were  employed  by  us,  and  they  were  mostly 
women  wno  coulcF not  get  any  other  employment  in  our  neighborhood. 
Another  point  is  this:  Of  course  this  beet-sugar  industry  occupies 
a  portion  or  the  land,  and  thereby  just  so  mucn  is  taken  out  from 
being  used  for  other  crops,  so  that  the  entire  agricultural  community 
is  interested.  For  instance,  if  we  have  1,000  acres  of  gardens  and  500 
acres  of  that  goes  into  beet-sugar  industry,  the  people  who  produce 
garden  truck  will  be  benefited  that  much. 

I  will  not  take  up  your  time  any  further,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  I  know 
you  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  this,  and  there  are  other  speakers  to 
be  heard;  but  I  wish  to  say,  in  my  opinion,  there  is  no  proper  demand 
for  this  proposed  reduction. 

Mr.  Powell  (continuing,  after  a  conversation  on  the  side).  The  gen- 
tleman here  has  asked  me  what  we  are  paving  women  and  children. 
We  pay  the  women  $1  a  day  and  we  pay  the  children  75  cents  a  day. 
1  want  to  add  still  further  that  the  children  work  in  that  time  of  the 
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year  when  the  schools  are  not  running.  That  is  when  they  get  the 
largest  amount  of  work,  and  so  we  do  not  have  to  violate  the  school 
law  in  order  to  get  this  kind  of  labor. 

The  Chairman.  Our  men  are  so  busy  up  there  that  you  have  to  rely 
upon  the  women  and  children. 

Mr.  Powell.  We  do  a  good  deal. 

(Thereupon,  at  5.15  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
to-morrow,  Thursday,  January  23,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 


AGAINST  RECIPROCITY-CANE-SUGAR  INTERESTS. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Thursday,  January  23,  1902. 

The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  pursuant  to  adjournment, 
Hon.  S.  E.  Payne  in  the  chair. 

The  Chairman.  This  morning  the  producers  of  cane  sugar  appear. 
After  they  have  concluded  we  will  divide  the  rest  of  the  day  between 
the  people  interested  in  beet  sugar  and  a  gentleman  who  is  here  from 
Hawaii,  or  at  least  represents  Hawaii. 

STATEMENT  OF  COL.  JAMES  D.  HILL, 

President  of  the  Poydras  Planting  and  Manufacturing  Company,  of  New 

Orleans,  La. 

Mr.  Hill.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  am  the  president  of  the 
Poydras  Planting  and  Manufacturing  Company,  a  company  produ- 
cing sugar  in  the  parish  of  St.  Bernard,  La. 

Although  I  feel  overwhelmed  by  the  importance  of  the  issues  that 
are  pending  before  this  committee,  I  nevertheless  appear  before  you 
with  pleasure,  having  been  before  you  on  two  or  three  former  occa- 
sions, because  I  know  that  everyone  present  is  an  expert  in  these 
matters  that  are  now  submitted  for  your  deliberation  and  determina- 
tion; and  while  I  recognize  the  fact  that  this  committee  is  composed 
of  members  from  the  two  great  parties  that  divide  this  Union,  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  appealing  to  the  entire  committee,  as  the  questions  I 
shall  discuss  address  themselves  with  equal  force  to  either  party, 
involving,  as  they  do,  national  home  rights  as  against  an  alien,  and 
ethics  in  politics  and  legislation,  which  alike  blot  out  party  lines. 

The  first  proposition  is  that  there  exists  really  no  reason  for  theory 
that  comes  from  Cuba.  That  proposition  involves  the  question  of  our 
home  industrial  rights. 

The  other  proposition  is  that  if  it  l>e  true  that  there  be  no  ground 
for  this  appeal  from  Cuba  to  the  United  States,  then  it  will  be  our 
duty  to  uncover  the  hypocrite  who  is  masking  behind  this  people  and 
causing  Cuba  to  voice  his  cry,  and  to  fasten  upon  him  the  crime  which 
he  seeks  to  perpetrate  upon  the  industries  of  the  United  States,  and 
has  the  effrontery  to  ask  you  to  aid  him  in  perpetrating.  He  alone 
has  the  evil  will  and  desire,  but,  thank  Heaven,  you  alone  have  the 
power. 

Now,  so  far  as  the  first  proposition  is  concerned,  you  gentlemen 
have  had  it  stated  to  you,  and  it  is  spread  broadcast  in  the  press,  that 
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Cuba  stands  to-day  a  desolated  country;  that  having  been  devastated 
entirely  by  war,  having  had  its  fortunes  overturned,  its  factories 
destroyed,  its  people  demoralized,  they  are  in  no  condition  now  to 
rebuild  their  country,  and  therefore  it  is  that  they  must  appeal  to  the 
United  States.  The  situation  in  Cuba  on  which  they  make  this  piti- 
able cry  would  seem  to  condemn  the  soil  of  Cuba  itself,  a  soil  so  rich 
that  the  island  has  been  designated  as  "  the  Gem  of  the  Seas,"  a  country 
where,  by  cultivation  at  a  minimum  of  expense,  the  people  who  were  the 
owners  of  the  property  in  the  island  became  colossal  financial  mag- 
nates, were  made  grandees  of  Spain,  based  upon  their  fortunes,  and 
were  able,  as  we  all  know,  to  brilliantly  display  their  wealth  in  almost 
every  court  of  Europe. 

The  fact  remains  that  the  fertility  of  Cuba  is  just  precisely  the  same 
to-day  as  it  was  before  the  war.  If  it  be  true,  therefore,  that  that  fer- 
tility remains,  the  situation  of  Cuba  can  not  be  such  as  is  claimed, 
and  is  made  the  basis  of  the  cry  from  Cuba  to  the  United  States. 

Just  for  an  instant  consider,  with  all  the  advantages  of  soil  and 
climate,  with  the  ease  with  which  sugar  cane  itself  can  be  planted  in 
the  island  of  Cuba,  where  it  is  only  necessary  to  make  a  hole  in  the 
ground  with  a  stick  as  you  pass  along,  and  where  you  insert  in  that 
two  or  three  joints  of  cane  and  simply  allow  it  to  grow,  it  soon  becomes 
that  broad,  green  expanse  which  makes  of  every  field  a  waving  sea. 
It  requires  scarcely  any  cultivation;  the  work  of  man  consists  simply 
of  putting  the  cane  in  the  ground;  the  rest  is  done  by  the  sunshine 
and  the  air  of  Providence. 

As  has  been  testified  to  by  those  who  have  represented  the  Cuba 
side  before  this  committee,  even  on  the  oldest  lands  there  is  no  need 
of  replanting  that  cane  in  any  case  under  four  or  five  years,  and  if  you 
have  planted  in  virgin  soil,  it  does  not  need  replanting  under  fifteen 
to  twenty  years. 

Now,  it  can  not  possibly  be  that  Cuba  has  made  no  money  within  the 
past  two  years.  Let  it  be  admitted  that  they  make  a  claim  upon  us 
because  they  are  in  a  poor  condition  to-day.  That  condition  is  from 
the  fact  that  they  are  unable  to  sell  their  sugars  at  what  they  say  is 
more  than  cost  price.  But  in  the  year  previous  to  that,  and  in  the 
year,  again,  previous  to  that,  the  statistics  show  that  sugar  has  been 
sold  at  a  rate  averaging  2.62  cents  per  pound  in  Cuba. 

Take  even  the  exaggerated  statement  of  those  who  have  testified  on 
the  Cuban  side  that  the  cost  of  producing  sugar  was  2.06  cents,  which, 
as  will  be  hereafter  seen,  is  far  too  much,  yet  admitting  that  cost,  they 
have  made  0.56  of  a  cent  on  a  pound,  or  56  cents  per  hundredweight, 
according  to  statistics,  on  their  own  claim,  as  a  profit  on  the  two  crops 
previous  to  the  one  they  now  have  in  hand  and  are  marketing.  That 
means  a  profit  of  $12,000,000  on  those  crops,  certainly  sufficient  to 
continue  that  agricultural  interest  in  the  island  of  Cuba.  And  if  it 
be  a  fact  that  in  the  two  years  previous  to  this  they  have  marketed 
over  950,000  tons  of  sugar,  made  at  nearer  1£  cents  per  pound  than 
106  cents  per  pound,  they  have  made  a  net  profit  of  over  $28,000,000, 
which  the  alleged  losses  of  this  year  will  not  half  absorb. 

Can  they  with  decency  ask  you  to  discharge  and  obliterate  our  home 
industry,  urging  as  the  sole  plea  your  obligation  to  further  benefit 
those  upon  whom  you  have  heretofore  showered  every  blessing,  and 
press  for  your  aid  to  flood  our  markets  with  850,000  tons,  this  year's 
crop,  free  of  all  duties,  imports,  and  exactions? 

If  it  be  true  that  the  soil  of  the  island  is  able  to  rebuild  Cuba  in 
this  way,  is  there  ground  for  appealing  to  the  United  States? 
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The  first  proposition  seems  answered,  without  further  consideration, 
that  the  Cubans  have  no  ground  for  their  appeal  to  the  United  States 
to  remove  or  diminish  the  duties  on  sugar. 

Have  they  not,  besides  sugar,  other  crops  that  can  be  cultivated  in 
Cuba?  Can  not  coffee,  which  has  always  brought  a  good  price,  and 
which  would  give  them  a  profit,  be  cultivated?  It  is  not  known  that 
their  soil  and  climate  at  minimum  cost  produces  almost  every  fruit 
that  is  exported  to  this  country  from  Central  and  South  America? 
Are  they  not  capable  of  producing  almost  every  vegetable  that  is  con- 
sumed in  this  country?  Are  they  not,  by  reason  of  their  latitude, 
able  to  grow  and  send  those  products,  after  paying  the  duties  thereon, 
to  this  country  at  as  little  cost  as  they  can  be  producedfor  in  our  own 
country?    And  rubber  should  be  one  of  their  staple  crops. 

Will  they  not,  therefore,  be  able  to  find  a  market  always  in  this 
country  where  they  will  receive  hard  cash  for  everything  they  have 
to  sell?  Is  it  not  known  as  a  fact  that  when  the  tariff  was  levied  on 
all  the  articles  to  which  I  have  referred  it  was  not  levied  for  the 
purpose  of  prohibition,  but  permitted  always  an  entrance  to  this 
country  of  these  articles?  The  duty  was  only  such  as  would  enable 
the  home  people,  who  produce  and  sell  those  articles  here,  to  make  a 
proper  living.  Now,  if  Cuba  stands  to-day  teeming  with  the  products 
of  her  soil,  is  she  not  able  to  march  unaided,  and  to  march  forward 
to  a  most  glorious  career?  Is  there  any  reason  why  we  should  be 
called  upon  to  cripple  the  strength  of  our  arm,  so  as  to  enable  her  to 
march  more  rapidly  than  reasonable  natural  evolution  requires?  If 
it  be  true,  as  I  think  it  is,  that  Cuba  has  no  economic  reason  to  make 
this  cry,  let  us  see  what  her  claim  is  on  any  other  than  the  economic 
ground. 

I  was  met  almost  on  the  threshold  when  entering  this  Capitol  on 
the  first  day  qf  my  arrival,  by  a  distinguished  friend,  who  knew  all 
about  Cuba,  and  who  immediately  informed  me  that  there  were  a 
thousand  reasons  why  Cuba  should  make  this  appeal  which  were  out- 
side of  this  question  of  economics. 

What  has  Cuba  done  to  create  these  other  claims?  She  has  per- 
mitted us  to  come  into  her  country  and  to  drive  out  her  oppressor. 
My  friend  claimed  that  we  thus  came  under  a  moral  obligation,  after 
we  had  set  Cuba  free,  to  maintain  her  before  the  nations  of  the  world. 
Without  prosperity  she  was  without  standing.  Were  we  not  bound, 
after  we  had  made  of  her  a  State  and  nation,  to  see  that  she  was 
immediately  crowned  with  all  the  success  and  glory  that  ennoble  a 
State  and  a  nation?  And  if  we  could  do  it,  no  matter  at  what  sacri- 
fice to  ourselves,  were  we  not  bound  so  to  do?  And,  more  particu- 
larly, was  not  that  the  case,  when  we  were  not  content  to  let  Cuba 
stand  by  herself,  but  insisted,  before  we  permitted  her  to  adopt  her 
constitution,  that  there  should  be  embodied  into  it  what  are  known 
as  the  Piatt  amendments?    Some  such  was  his  argument. 

Now,  sir,  what  did  the  Piatt  amendments  do?  They  put  Cuba  in 
that  position  where  she  requires  less  and  less  support  from  the  United 
States.  They  have  unquestionably  provided  that  she  shall  not  be 
molested  by  the  nations  beyond  the  seas.  The  amendments  have 
made  it  incumbent  upon  us  of  the  United  States  to  see  that  there  is 
no  need  for  her  to  establish  either  an  army  or  a  navy.  If  she  gets 
into  any  trouble  whatsoever  we  of  the  United  States,  with  our  forces, 
are  obliged  to  see  that  she  be  protected  from  any  oppressor  who  would 
molest  her  or  make  her  afraid. 

Now,  what  else  is  suggested  by  the  Piatt  amendment  as  you  read 
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the  second  paragraph  which  refers  to  the  public  debt?  Another  fact 
which  makes  Cuba  have  still  less  warrant  to  appeal  to  the  United 
States.  In  freeing  her  we  have  enabled  that  State  to  embark  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth  free  from  every  single  cent  of  public  debt. 
Those  of  us  who  have  read  the  history  of  nations,  those  of  us  who 
have  known  how  these  burdens  have  fallen  on  the  agricultural  peo- 
ple, know  that  any  nation  that  has  been  put  into  statehood  free  from 
public  debt  and  with  no  reason  to  encumber  herself  with  it  in  the 
future  has  been  placed  in  a  position  the  most  favorable,  desirable,  and 
magnificent  in  which  any  State  could  be  started  upon  its  career. 

If  it  be  true,  therefore,  that  the  Piatt  amendments,  instead  of  ham- 
pering Cuba,  strengthen  her,  and  enable  her  to  advance  more  rapidly 
because  free  of  encumbrances  which  burden  other  nations,  it  negatives 
entirely  our  being  under  any  obligation  to  see  that  she  is  further 
fostered  and  kept  up  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States. 

If  she  has  no  valid  claim,  therefore,  to  make  this  call  upon  us,  why 
is  it  that  our  ears  are  filled  with  cries  coming  from  Cuba? 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  veil  is  so  thin,  that  even  without  attempting 
to  withdraw  it,  the  face  behind  can  easily  be  seen. 

You  have  had  testimony  here  before  this  committee  in  which  the 
denial  has  been  made  point  blank  that  Havemeyer  and  the  sugar  trust 
have  any  interest  in  this  question.  It  is  said  that  they  are  not  inter- 
ested in  the  question  as  to  whether,  by  reciprocity  or  other  means, 
the  tariff  on  sugars  coming  from  Cuba  is  reduced. 

I  desire  to  state  two  propositions  to  this  committee  which,  in  my 
opinion,  compel  the  logical  conclusion  that  the  sugar  trust  is  and 
must  be  behind  the  attempt  now  made  to  reduce  these  tariffs. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  admitted  that  a  tariff  is  never  imposed  on  any 
article  to  be  imported  into  a  country  except  for  the  purpose  of  build- 
ing up  the  price  of  the  article  this  side  of  the  protection  wall,  so  that 
those  engaged  in  the  business  of  producing  the  article  within  the  pro- 
tected territory  shall  be  able  to  make  money  out  of  it,  and  in  that  way 
have  the  industry  itself  fully  and  finally  developed,  so  that  it  may 
stand  by  itself;  and  the  converse  of  that  proposition  necessarily  must 
be  true. 

I  would  like  to  call  this  to  the  attention  of  those  gentlemen  who 
have  been  asking  the  question  time  and  time  again  in  yesterday's 
hearing,  "Will  it  be  possible  to  have  any  part  of  this  tariff  reduced 
without  producing  an  injury  to  the  value  of  the  crop  inside  the  United 
States?" 

If  you  reduce  the  tariff  at  all,  the  converse  of  the  proposition  obtains, 
and  any  reduction  of  the  tariff  must  and  will  necessarily  reduce  the 
price.  If  the  purpose  of  the  tariff,  and  the  effect,  is  to  increase  the 
price  of  any  article  upon  which  the  tariff  is  placed,  then  it  must  be 
true  that  by  taking  the  tariff  off,  that  article,  not  protected  to  that 
extent,  will  ultimately  be  sold  in  this  country  for  a  less  price  than  it 
sold  for  with  the  protection. 

Mr.  Richabdson.  It  reduces  the  price  to  whom? 

Mr.  Hill.  It  reduces  the  price  to  the  persons  who  buy  it — we  are 
speaking  of  raw  sugar — and  those  persons  oan  be  no  persons  except 
the  sugar-refining  companies. 

Mr.  Richabdson.  I  wanted  to  know  whom  you  said  it  reduce  1  the 
price  to. 

Mr.  Hill.  There  is  no  proposition,  as  I  understand  it,  to  reduce  the 
tariff  on  refined  sugars.  The  only  proposition  before  this  committee, 
as  exploited  by  the  newspapers,  is  to  reduce  the  tariff  on  raw  sugars. 
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The  Chairman.  The  committee  is  not  confined  to  any  particular 
proposition  that  has  been  made.  They  can  take  any  position  they 
please. 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes,  sir.  I  understand,  then,  that  this  is  not  a  discussion 
of  any  particular  bill. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  is  not  confined  to  any  recommenda- 
tion of  any  particular  kind. 

Mr.  Hill.  Well,  then,  the  proposition  is,  that  every  single  reduc- 
tion of  the  tariff  tends  to  decrease  the  price  to  the  buyer,  and  there- 
fore the  answer  to  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  will,  of  course,  be 
that  it  does  not  make  any  difference,  under  normal  conditions,  whether 
it  is  refined  sugar  or  raw  sugar.  I  make  the  statement  distinctly  that 
if  the  tariff  be  reduced  it  gives  an  opportunity  for  the  reduction  of  the 
price  immediately,  and  it  must  so  result  in  time  in  having  the  price  of 
that  article,  no  longer  protected,  reduced,  to  whomever  may  be  the 
purchaser  and  whatever  may  be  the  character  of  the  sugar  that  is 
brought  in. 

But  the  proposition,  to  which  I  was  then  devoting  myself,  was  the 
proposition  by  Mr.  Havemeyer,  representing  the  refiners,  and  which 
has  been  so  generally  discussed  throughout  the  United  States,  that 
almost  everybody  considers  that,  the  question  confronting  us,  viz, 
whether  raw  sugar  shall  have  the  tariff  reduced  on  it  or  not.  If  the 
proposition  be  correct,  that  by  taking  the  tariff  off  of  every  character 
of  sugar  the  price  becomes  lower  in  time,  if  not  immediately,  it  is  plain 
that  the  result  of  the  Havemeyer  proposition  will  be  to  diminish  the 
price  of  raw  sugar  delivered  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

Any  business  man  who  has  any  product  he  desires  to  purchase  strives 
always  to  purchase  that  product  at  the  lowest  possible  price.  There- 
fore if  the  course  pursued  be  to  simply  reduce  duties  on  raw  sugar 
from  Cuba  the  result  would  be  that  the  refiners,  seeking  to  obtain 
their  sugar  at  the  lowest  possible  price,  would  be  able  to  force  that 
price  down,  for  this  country  is  the  only  consumer  to  any  extent  of 
Cuban  sugar.  It  is  that  now,  it  has  been  that  in  the  past,  and  I 
believe  that  the  statistics  show  that  never  in  the  palmy  days  of  Cuba 
has  the  export  to  any  other  country  exceeded  40,000  tons,  and  in  the 
last  year  or  so  it  has  no  treached  10,000  tons.  Therefore,  out  of  the 
650,000  tons  made  a  year  ago  all,  with  probably  the  exception  of  10,000 
tons,  found  its  market  in  the  United  States.  It  was  bought  up  by  the 
refining  interests  of  this  country. 

Now,  if  the  refiners  desire — and,  as  I  stated  a  moment  ago,  every- 
body seeks  to  buy  at  the  lowest  price,  they,  too,  will  necessarily  try 
so  to  do — they  can  beat  down  the  price  of  Cuban  sugar  and  they  would 
then  have  the  means  of  buying  it  cheaper,  playing  one  planter  against 
another,  while  showing  to  each  that  he  should  be  able  to  sell  at  the 
lower  price  on  account  of  the  reduction  in  the  tariff.  But  not  only  that. 
If  it  be  true,  as  I  think  it  is,  from  statements  made  in  this  record,  that 
Americans,  many  of  them  stockholders  in  refining  companies,  have 
bought  estates  in  Cuba,  it  is  a  plain  proposition  that  if  those  people 
make  their  own  sugar  in  Cuba,  and  bring  their  Cuban  sugar  from  their 
own  Cuban  estates,  and  put  it  on  the  New  York  market  on  the  stock- 
brokers' plan — a  plan  that  has  been  time  and  again  carried  out  in 
stock  sales,  as  you  all  know;  the  plan  of  a  man  selling  an  article  which 
belongs  to  himself,  buying  and  selling  it  through  his  own  brokers, 
and  thus  beating  down  the  price — the  refining  companies  will  so 
reduce  the  price  of  sugar  delivered  at  New  York,  that  they  will  be 
able  to  say  to  the  Cubans:  "You  must  sell  at  this  price  or  you  can 
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not  sell  at  all;9'  and  the  refining  company  will  be  able  to  fix  its  own 
price  on  every  pound  of  sugar  coming  from  Cuba. 

Is  there  any  doubt  that  the  entire  850,000  tons  of  Cuban  sugar  would 
be  brought  into  this  country  at  a  price  to  ruin  the  Louisiana  market? 
Why  do  I  inf^r  that?  Because  there  has  never  been  in  the  past  any 
humanitarian  or  philanthropic  act  on  the  part  of  the  refining  com- 
pany, dealing  with  those  who  had  sugar  to  sell.  We  of  Louisiana 
know  what  their  position  is.  We  have  our  crops  harvested  in  the 
fall,  and  as  soon  as  October  rolls  around,  followed  by  November  and 
December,  when  our  crops  are  going  to  the  market,  the  representatives 
of  the  sugar  trust  virtually  tell  us: 

"  You  have  your  crop,  which  is  worth  so  much,  according  to  its 
grade  of  saccharine,  in  the  markets  of  New  York.  We  have  our  refin- 
eries, it  is  true,  here  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  of  large  enough 
capacity  to  be  able  to  take  up  the  entire  crop  that  is  made  in  Louisiana, 
but  we  are  refiners  for  what  there  is  in  it.  We  were  not  organized  to 
benefit  you  who  have  toiled  a  year  to  make  this  crop.  True,  we  shall 
sell  our  refined  here  at  as  high  a  price  as  in  New  York,  but  you  can't 
get  your  raws  there  except  at  an  expense  to  you,  so  you  must  sell 
them  to  us,  and  I  know  of  no  other  outlet  for  your  crop.  You  must 
take  three-sixteenths  of  a  cent  less  per  pound  than  the  price  in  New 
York,  and  then  we  will  take  your  entire  crop.  Ain't  you  glad  to  get 
rid  of  it  at  so  small  a  loss?" 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  actually  sell  for  three-sixteenths  of  a  cent 
less  than  the  price  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Hill.  We  have  to  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  From  year  to  year? 

Mr.  Hill.  Every  year;  there  is  never  an  exception;  and  the  ground 
on  which  it  is  put  is  that  we  can  not  move  this  sugar  to  any  other 
point  and  find  a  market.  "  Therefore,  you  must  sell  to  us,"  they  say. 
Now,  I  charge  that  the  same  spirit  which  actuates  them  in  dealing 
with  us  will  actuate  them  in  dealing  with  the  Cubans. 

They  will  buy  the  Cuban  sugar  in  Cuba.  They  will  bear  down  the 
Cuban  market  to  realize  the  profit  on  the  tariff  reduction;  therefore, 
if  you  take  off  so  much  as  an  iota  of  this  tariff  on  Cuban  sugar,  you 
put  us  in  that  position  where,  having  to  sell  at  the  reduced  price  of 
three-sixteenths  of  a  cent  less  than  the  New  York  price,  we  will  be 
further  told:  "Now  you  must  come  down  lower,  for  we  can  get  Cuban 
sugar  to-day  at  New  York  prices,  less  costs,  etc.,  and  the  reduction 
of  duties,  and  whatever  of  the  tariff  is  taken  off,  you  must  take  off 
that  much  more." 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Where  do  you  deliver  that  sugar  that  you  have  to 
sell  for  three-sixteenths  of  a  cent  less — in  New  Orleans  or  New  York? 

Mr.  Hill.  In  New  Orleans;  the  refiners  have  their  own  refineries 
in  New  Orleans,  sufficient  to  take  charge  of  the  entire  Louisiana  crop. 

The  Chairman.  They  actually  refine  it  right  there? 

Mr.  Hill.  They  refine  it  there;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  distribute  it? 

Mr.  Hill.  And  distribute  it  from  New  Orleans. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  freight  from  New  Orleans? 

Mr.  Hill.  I  do  not  know  what  it  is,  but  I  know  that  they  demon- 
strate that  we  can  not  get  *ny  more  by  shipping  it  to  New  York,  and 
therefore  we  have  to  take  that  price. 

The  Chairman.  Can  it  be  carried  all  the  way  by  water? 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  the  best  means  of  transportation. 

Mr.  Long.  Are  there  any  refineries  in  Louisiana  that  are  not  under 
the  control  of  the  American  Sugar  Trust? 
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Mr.  Hill.  One. 

Mr.  Long.  Who  controls  that? 

Mr.  Hill.  Mr.  Henderson's  family.  Mr.  Henderson  himself  died 
two  years  ago.  But,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  the  minute  we  get 
our  sugars  exposed  on  the  tables  of  the  sugar  exchange,  if  we  have 
the  buyer  of  the  American  Sugar  Refinery  bidding  on  our  sugars  the 
other  man  doesn't  want  to  make  a  bid;  and,  vice  versa,  if  the  first 
man  to  bid  for  our  sugar  is  a  man  who  represents  the  Henderson  refin- 
ery, then  the  American  Sugar  Company's  man  does  not  want  to  bid. 
And  never,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  the  price  we  got  equaled  the  price 
in  New  York,  by  reason  of  any  competition  between  the  buyers  for 
the  two  refineries. 

Mr.  Long.  Do  you  refine  any  sugar  at  the  factories,  like  the  beet- 
sugar  manufacturers  do? 

Mr.  Hill.  They  make  some,  but  to  a  very  small  extent.  I  under- 
stand that  these  plantation  owners  have  tried  to  market  their  crops 
at  points  distant  from  New  Orleans,  and  after  they  had  arranged  to 
have  their  goods  shipped  to  Memphis  or  other  parts  of  Tennessee  or 
Kentucky  they  were  met  immediately  by  underquoting.  Such  has 
been  the  experience  of  the  Messrs.  Kock,  who  have  one  of  these 
white  sugar  manufactories,  and  they  are  obliged  to  sell  for  less  price 
than  they  should  be. 

To  resume.  I  say  we  can  expect  no  other  action  on  the  part  of  the 
American  Sugar  Trust  except  to  buy  at  the  lowest  price  they  can.  So, 
by  any  action  of  Congress  reducing  the  tariff  on  raw  sugars  they  will 
be  able  to  still  further  reduce  the  price  of  sugar  in  Louisiana.  So  far 
as  the  animus  that  has  actuated  the  sugar  trust  in  dealing  with  us, 
to  which  I  have  just  referred,  is  concerned,  it  has  been  more  forcibly 
still  disclosed  by  what  has  occurred  in  this  country  within  the  last 
eight  months.  The  people  whom  the  sugar  trust  is  hunting  with  big 
guns  are  the  ones  that  appeared  before  you  yesterday.  Men  who  are 
able  to  take  their  beets,  as  was  described  to  you,  and  put  them  in  at 
one  end  of  the  factory  and  then  within  a  distance  of  280  or  300  feet  to 
turn  out  a  fine,  white,  granulated  sugar,  such  as  was  exhibited  here 
yesterday  (and  that  sugar  is  a  sugar  of  consumption,  and  it  can  com- 
pete, and  does  compete,  with  the  trust  sugars  made  in  the  refineries), 
are  the  men  whom  the  trust  is  afraid  of. 

What  is  the  result  of  the  beet  men  placing  sugar  in  the  Mississippi 
and  Missouri  Valley?  That  district  was  deluged  with  carloads  of 
Havemeyer's  sugar  and  the  prices  put  down  to  3£  cents  a  pound — less 
than  they  pay  for  raw  sugar  in  New  York,  without  the  cost  of  refin- 
ing and  distribution.  Was  that  a  philanthropic  act  on  the  part  of 
the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company?  Were  they  actuated  by  a 
desire  to  build  up  the  industries  of  the  United  States?  Or  did  they 
disclose,  what  is  a  patent  fact,  that  their  purpose  is  to  kill  every 
sugar  industry  in  the  United  States  except  their  own?  And  that  also 
reinforces  the  statement  I  made  a  minute  ago — it  is  their  purpose  to 
destroy  all  competition.  And  if  they  are  able  so  to  do,  it  destroys 
the  price  of  Louisiana  sugar,  and  we  stand  before  you  this  day  plead- 
ing that  if  any  cut  is  made  in  the  tariff,  so  far  as  our  State  is  concerned, 
we  will  be  absolutely  wiped  off  of  the  sugar-producing  face  of  the 
Earth. 

How  much  can  we  make  our  sugar  for  in  the  State  of  Louisiana? 
Getting  our  cane  delivered  to  the  factory  at  $3  per  ton,  we  can  not 
make  it  on  an  average  under  3.5  cents  a  pound  expended  in  cash  from 
+^e  time  we  plant  the  seed  until  the  sugar  is  in  the  barrel  for  sale. 
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What  can  they  make  their  sugar  for  in  Cuba?  It  has  been  stated,  and 
I  believe  truthfully,  that  it  can  be  made  as  low  as  1±  cents  a  pound. 
They  can  stand  the  tariff  levied  on  their  sugar  and  still  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  sell  their  crops  so  as  to  make  a  profit  after  paying  the  tariff, 
for  the  cost  will  be  about  3  cents  at  which  they  can  put  their  sugar  in 
New  York. 

And  does  it  not  concern  you  to  see  that  sugar  industries  are  pre- 
served? What  will  be  the  result  if  Louisiana  is  no  longer  permitted 
to  make  its  sugar?  What  will  be  the  result  if  all  these  Territories 
which  have  been  developing  beet  sugar  in  the  last  few  years,  and 
promise  now  to  expand  over  an  enormous  area,  are  all  wiped  out? 
You  are  then  confronted  with  this — and  it  answers  my  friend  Mr. 
Newlands's  question  of  yesterday,  whether  "an  infant  industry  had 
not  better  be  destroyed  than  one  full  grown" — that  if  you  succeed  in 
cutting  us  down  now  because  you  believe  you  do  less  harm  in  destroy- 
ing an  industry  that  has  not  yet  cost  more  than  one  hundred  millions 
than  you  will  in  cutting  it  down  when  it  has  five  hundred  millions 
invested,  you  have  lost  sight  of  the  great  economic  point  that  if  these 
industries  be  destroyed  now  in  the  United  States  you  have  left  us  for 
all  time  in  the  hands  of  the  refiners,  who  will  draw  their  supplies 
from  foreign  ports,  and  will  sell  their  output  at  the  highest  price  they 
can  without  any  dictates  of  philanthropy,  for  I  have  shown  you  they 
respond  to  none,  and  the  result  will  be  that  in  a  few  years  from  now 
you  will  have  such  a  colossal,  gigantic  monopoly  in  this  country  con- 
trolling the  sugar  question  that  the  refining  interests  of  the  United 
States  will  be  paramount  to  the  United  States  Government  itself,  with- 
out considering  the  vital  fact  what  amount  you  will  send  to  foreign 
countries  for  your  raws. 

Why  do  I  say  this?  Because  if  you  make  a  simple  calculation,  on 
what  has  been  stated  by  Willett  and  Gray  to  be  the  annual  increase 
of  consumption  in  the  United  States,  you  find  that  at  6  per  cent 
increase  per  annum  by  the  year  1910— and  we  are  only  eight  years 
from  that  period  now — the  amount  of  consumption  in  the  United 
States  will  amount  to  4,000,000  of  tons.  That  is  nearly  double  what 
it  is  to-day. 

Now,  if  you  carry  your  calculation  to  1920,  the  result  will  be  that 
the  consumption  of  sugar  in  the  United  States  will  be  7,500,000  tons — 
more  than  three  times  the  present  consumption  of  sugar  in  the  United 
States. 

Does  it  not  amaze  you  to  think  of  an  institution  that  is  able  to 
regulate  the  prices  of  an  article  the  consumption  of  which  amounts 
to  figures  like  this — both  the  price  at  which  it  buys  the  article  and 
the  price  at  which  it  sells?  Just  for  an  instant  think  of  its  power 
and  influence  when  one  corporation  can  stand  up  on  this  green 
earth  and  say:  "We  desire  to  have  so  many  million  tons  of  raw 
sugar,  for  which  we  will  pay  what  we  please — only  a  little  more  than 
what  it  costs  you  to  produce  the  crop  (because,  of  course,  we  want  it 
produced,  but  we  will  only  give  you  enough  to  live  on  while  doing  it), 
and  then  we  will  distribute  it  throughout  the  United  States  and  charge 
what  we  please."  Of  course  the  millions  and  billions  of  money  made 
by  that  operation  will  make  them  the  king  monopoly  of  the  world. 
But  there  are  political  reasons  as  well  that  dictate  why  you  should 
continue  to  make  sugar  within  your  own  borders,  and  for  the  line  of 
argument  I  refer  you  to  the  followiug  extract: 

"We  have  only  regard  to  our  own  internal  concerns,  and  it  maybe 
perfectly  possible  for  us  even  to  approve  the  action  of  foreign  Gov- 
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ernments  in  putting  a  bounty  upon  their  sugar,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  take  measures  to  prevent  their  haying  an  injurious  effect  upon  our 
own  cultivation.  I  observe  that  the  argument  which  the  representa- 
tive of  France  laid  before  the  Brussels  conference  as  justifying  the 
granting  of  sugar  bounties  in  France  was  this:  He  said  it  was  all  very 
well  for  England  to  denounce  sugar  bounties.  England  is  the  mis- 
tress of  the  seas;  she  can  look  forward  with  confidence  even  to  a  state 
of  isolation  arising  out  of  war;  foreign  ports  will  still  be  open  to  her 
and  her  ports  will  be  open  to  importation  from  foreign  countries,  feut 
in  the  case  of  France  it  is  exactly  the  opposite.  If  France  is  isolated 
and  an  enemy  of  France  has  command  of  the  seas,  then  the  result 
might  be  a  very  serious  national  disaster.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  France,  as  a  mere  question  of  national  preservation,  to 
take  care  that  France  shall  be  independent  of  foreign  countries  in  the 
matter  of  her  provision  ment. 

"If  a  certain  quantity  of  sugar  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
inhabitants  of  France,  then  the  Government  of  France  must  take  care 
that  that  amount  of  sugar  shall  be  forthcoming  within  an  area  that 
is  under  her  own  command,  and  if  the  cultivation  under  normal  cir- 
cumstances is  not  sufficient  to  produce  it,  it  is  legitimate  for  the  Gov- 
ernment, by  the  operation  of  bounties,  to  give  sufficient  encourage- 
ment to  the  internal  cultivation  of  sugar.  It  is  therefore  a  matter 
of  internal  administration.  Wha^  I  point  out  with  regard  to  this  is 
that  we  may  quite  agree  with  them.  We  are  not  bound  in  any  way 
to  denounce  the  system  of  bounties  as  a  matter  of  internal  adminis- 
tration of  any  foreign  country.  We  only  wish  to  protect  our  own 
industry,  and  we  claim  the  same  right  to  preserve  our  industry  in  this 
country  as  foreign  nations  no  doubt  claim  to  preserve  and  encourage 
the  sugar  industry  and  sugar  cultivation  in  their  own  territories." 

Somebody  has  stated  that  the  trust  will  not  sell  at  these  very  high 
prices,  because  in  the  past  it  is  shown  that  there  has  been  not  more 
than  a  cent  or  a  cent  and  a  quarter  difference  between  what  they 
bought  their  raw  sugar  at  and  what  they  sold  their  refined  article 
for.  Now,  you  should  remember  that  while  that  is  true  the  desire 
of  the  trust  to  sell  at  that  1£  cents  or  1  cent,  as  the  case  may  be, 
more  than  the  raw  sugar  cost,  has  not  been  dictated  by  a  desire  to 
make  no  more  than  that,  but  it  has  been  regulated  by  the  price  of 
sugar  f.  o.  b.  at  Hamburg  plus  the  ordinary  costs,  insurance,  and  the 
tariff.  If  it  be  true — and  I  believe  it  to  be  true — that  the  cost  of  refined 
sugar  is  regulated  by  the  Hamburg  price,  it  is  apparent  to  every 
mind  that  the  trust  has  nothing  to  regard,  in  the  way  of  fixing  the 
price  at  which  it  sells  to  the  consumer,  except  the  calculation  of  what 
the  Hamburg  sugar  will  be  worth  placed  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

They  will  fix  their  price  to  make  the  greatest  profit,  and  sell  at 
either  a  shade  less  than  the  Hamburg  price,  or  even,  as  it  is  to-day, 
a  shade  more  than  the  Hamburg  price;  for  even  selling  at  more  than 
the  Hamburg  price  they  still  control  this  market  absolutely,  because 
if  the  difference  be  even  slightly  above  the  Hamburg  price,  as  you 
will  readily  see,  any  competitor  bringing  his  sugars  from  Hamburg 
dare  not  import  to  any  extent.  Just  as  soon  as  he  has  had  the  markets 
of  this  country  filled  up  with  his  sugars  the  trust  simply  cuts  the 
price,  and  they  will  cut  the  price  to  such  a  figure  that  the  man  who 
has  brought  his  sugars  from  Hamburg  will  be  a  loser  on  his  importa- 
tions to  this  country  and  "will  never  do  so  any  more." 

A  purely  business  concern  like  the  American  Sugar  Trust  will 
always  buy  at  the  cheapest  rate  they  can.    They  have  the  means  in 
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their  hands,  by  controlling  sugar  plantations  in  Cuba,  to  beat  the 
raw-sugar  price  down  to  the  lowest  notch.  On  the  other  hand,  fixing 
the  price  of  refined  just  so  as  to  exclude  Hamburg  sugars,  they  will 
sell  at  the  highest  price.  That  answers  the  question  as  to  whether 
there  will  be  any  effect  in  taking  off  the  duty  on  refined  sugar.  It 
will  not  have  any  effect  generally  in  reducing  the  price  of  refined  to 
the  consumer,  as  the  Hamburg  price  regulates  that,  and  they  will 
always  sell  up  to  that  top  notch  unless  they  may  temporarily  lower  it 
to  destroy  a  competitor.   . 

Then  if  you  gentleman  who  make  your  beet  sugar  undertake  to 
invade  any  markets  of  the  American  Sugar  Trust  you  are  faced  with 
a  sudden  fall  in  prices,  which  has  this  object  in  view,  and  when  that 
object  has  been  accomplished  the  diminution  of  the  price  ceases  abso- 
lutely. Any  change  of  tariff  on  raws  would  give  the  trust  greater 
profits  and  more  means  to  destroy  its  rivals. 

I  see  but  one  deduction  from  these  statements.  The  trust  will  be 
able  to  get  raw  sugar  cheap  by  reason  of  any  change  of  tariff  toward 
Cuba,  and  they  are  able  to  sell  refined  at  high  prices  in  this  country, 
because  the  price  is  regulated  in  Hamburg.  They  and  they  alone  can 
be  the  persons  who  are  interested  in  getting  this  tariff  taken  off.  And 
if  they  be  the  persons  who  desire  to  have  the  tariff  taken  off,  are  you, 
legislating  for  the  United  States,  called  on  to  devise  ways  and  means 
by  which  the  treasury  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  shall 
be  the  benefactor  of  the  acts  of  the  United  States? 

Now,  what  sort  of  an  industry  is  this  that  is  to  be  destroyed  by 
tariff  reduction?  You  have  had  most  eloquently  portrayed  to  you, 
yesterday,  exactly  what  is  being  done  by  the  beet-sugar  people  in  the 
West  and  North,  how  they  are  using  lands  which  otherwise  had  become 
almost  worthless;  how,  as  was  shown  to  you  by  Mr.  Leavitt,  that 
when  you  do  plant  beets  you  benefit  every  grain  crop  that  is  after- 
wards raised  on  those  lanas.  You  had  shown  to  you  an  industry 
which  is  destined  to  make  that  whole  western  country,  even  the  arid 
lands,  blossom  like  a  rose.  We  of  Louisiana  can  scarcely  promise  as 
much  in  the  way  of  development,  but  we  do  state  this  in  our  own 
behalf,  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Stubbs,  of  the  Louisiana  Experiment 
Station : 

"Small  sugarhouses  are  fast  disappearing,  and  enormous  factories, 
with  every  modern  labor  and  fuel  saving  apparatus,  are  to  be  found 
•  in  every  section.  The  output  of  sugar,  both  per  acre  and  per  ton  of 
cane,  has  been  greatly  increased.  New  lands  are  being  opened  and 
old  plantations  better  drained  and  cultivated.  Thousands  of  acres 
of  land  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  sugar  cane  are  available  in  Lou- 
isiana, Texas,  and  other  Southern  States.  Capital  alone  is  wanted  to 
develop  them  and  build  the  necessary  factories.  Every  dollar  made 
in  the  sugar  industry  since  the  war  has  gone  into  sugarhouses  and  the 
improvement  of  lands.  Over  $100,000,000  have  thus  been  invested. 
The  acreage  devoted  to  sugar  cane  is  yearly  increasing.  The  present 
year  will  doubtless  witness  the  harvesting  of  cane  from  over  300,000 
acres.  The  crop  of  1900  brought  about  $35,000,000  and  gave  employ- 
ment directly  and  indirectly  to  nearly  half  a  million  of  people.  Every 
dollar  received  was  exchanged  for  labor,  material,  provisions,  and 
clothes.  This  large  sum  is  paid  out  as  fast  as  received,  and  a  portion 
of  it  doubtless  finds  its  way  to  every  State  in  the  Union,  thus  creating 
an  interstate  commerce  of  nearly  $70,000,000. 

"  Our  machinery  comes  largely  from  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  Ala- 
bama, New  York,  and  Illinois,  for  which  we  pay  $6,000,000.    To  Mis- 
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sissippi  and  Loaisiana  we  send,  for  lumber  and  bricks,  $600,000.  To 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Missouri,  and  Indiana,  for  mules  and  horses, 
over  $1,000,000.  The  coal  and  oil  furnished  us  by  Pennsylvania, 
Alabama,  and  West  Virginia  cost  annually  $1,500,000.  Minnesota, 
Missouri,  and  Kansas  give  us  our  daily  bread  at  an  annual  cost  of 
$3,000,000.  Illinois,  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Iowa  feed  our  stock,  but 
charge  yearly  for  the  same  another  $3,000,000.  West  Virginia,  Ohio, 
Illinois,  Missouri,  and  Kentucky  give  us  our  wagons,  carriages,  and 
agricultural  implements  at  the  modest  sum  of  $500,000.  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Missouri,  and  Nebraska  furnish  us  with  meats,  lard,  etc.,  for 
$3,000,000.  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  and  Indiana  butter  our  bread  and 
give  us  cheese  for  luncheon,  but  require  in  return  $500,000.  Texas, 
Mississippi,  and  Alabama,  to  say  nothing  of  the  refrigerator  beef  from 
the  West  available  only  at  our  towns  and  cities,  supply  us  with  steaks, 
roasts,  and  stews,  and  cost  the  modest  sum  of  $500,000.  Alabama  has 
a  monopoly  on  the  supply  of  lime  for  our  sugar  houses  and  for  build- 
ing purposes,  and  accordingly  draws  on  us  annually  for  $500,000. 
The  cooperage  for  our  sugar  houses  descends  the  great  "Father  of 
Waters"  in  flatboats  from  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  and  annually 
mulcts  the  planters  of  $1,000,000. 

' '  It  is  the  custom  here  to  sow  cowpease  upon  one-third  of  our  lands 
yearly,  using  at  the  rate  of  2  bushels  per  acre,  requiring  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  million  of  bushels  annually,  for  which  we  send  to 
Georgia,  South  Carolina,  and  Tennessee,  and  pay  from  $1  to  $2  per 
bushel.  Both  our  plant  and  stubble  canes  are  fertilized  regularly; 
therefore  we  send  to  Florida,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Illinois, 
Missouri,  Nebraska,  and  Louisiana  for  phosphates,  cotton-seed  meal, 
and  tankage,  and  credit  them  by  cash  paid  $1,000,000. 

"Our  boots  and  shoes  are  made  in  Boston,  St.  Louis,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  etc.,  and  our  foot  wear  costs  us  $2,500,000  per  year.  We 
are  clothed  by  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  and 
as  we  wear  good  clothes  we  pay  over  $5,000,000  for  them.  If  any 
money  be  left,  we  spend  it  in  notions,  fruits,  and  sundries,  which  are 
gathered  from  Maine  to  California. 

"The  above  is  not  a  mere  guess,  but  is  a  calculation  based,  after 
careful  investigation,  upon  facts  which  abundantly  justify  every 
enumeration  made.  With  this  vast  distribution  of  the  money  coming 
from  the  sugar  industry  of  Louisiana,  is  there  a  citizen  of  any  section 
of  this  Union  that  does  not  enjoy  some  benefit  from  it  directly  or, 
indirectly?" 

It  is  said  that  sugar  cane  can  be  grown  along  the  southern  strip  of 
Mississippi,  Georgia,  and  Alabama,  and  in  Florida;  that  the  industry, 
therefore,  can  spread  all  over  that  country.  We  know  that  the  beet 
industry  is  developing  the  entire  Northwest.  Can  it  be  possible  that 
you,  as  representatives  of  the  American  people,  can  for  an  instant 
think  of  sacrificing  your  home  people  on  behalf  of  any  foreign  state? 

I  said  awhile  ago  that  at  the  present  rate  of  increased  consumption 
there  would  be  7,500,000  tons  of  sugar  required  here  by  1920.  If  this 
be  so,  does  it  not  behoove  this  people  to  look  forward  to  that  time  and 
strike  such  a  course  as  will  preserve  to  the  people  of  this  country  a 
low-priced  article  which  has  become  an  absolute  necessity,  and  is  no 
longer  a  luxury?  If  you  require  7,500,000  tons  of  sugar  by  1920  for 
your  own  consumption,  can  there  be  any  possibility  that  there  will 
ever  arise  a  time  when  there  will  be  any  need  for  striking  down  these 
two  industries  in  the  United  States?  Where  will  you  get  your  sugar? 
Granted  that  Cuba  may  ultimately  get  3,000,000  tons;  grant  that  the 
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Philippines  may  develop  so  that  they  will  bring  a  million  of  tons  into 
this  country.  If  your  consumption  amounts  to  7,500,000  tons  you  will 
find  that  you  need  not  only  all  the  sugar  coming  from  those  countries, 
but  that  you  have  need  for  every  acre  of  land  that  can  be  developed 
in  the  Northwest  for  raising  beets,  and  every  acre  that  can  be  devel- 
oped along  the  Gulf  coast  for  raising  cane. 

And  now  what  are  we  asked  to  do  this  for?  Is  it  for  anybody  that 
has  already  been  incorporated  into  this  Government?  No.  These 
people  who  ask  for  this  are  so  far  aliens,  and  long  may  they  be !  May 
the  cry  of  "  Cuba  Libre"  long  inspire  them  to  uphold  a  separate  nation- 
ality. Have  we  not  done  enough  for  these  people  up  to  the  present 
time?  Have  we  not  spent  millions  of  dollars?  Have  we  not  sacrificed 
the  lives,  through  disease  or  by  the  bullet,  of  thousands  of  our  peo- 
ple? Has  that  tied  us  down  to  Cuba  in  such  a  way  that  we  must  sup- 
port her  forever?  Recall  that  parable  which  teaches  us  who  is  our 
neighbor.  After  the  priest  and  the  Levite  had  passed  by  and  had 
only  looked  on  the  man  who  had  fallen  among  thieves,  who  had  been 
stripped  and  wounded  and  left  half  dead,  a  certain  Samaritan  came 
that  way  and  had  compassion  on  him,  bound  up  his  wounds,  pouring 
in  oil  and  wine,  and  set  him  on  his  beast  and  brought  him  to  an  inn. 
He  cared  for  him  and  paid  for  him,  but  only  till  he  might  fend  for 
himself. 

Is  there  anything  said,  or  implied,  that  the  good  neighbor,  the 
Samaritan,  should  make  such  sacrifices  as  to  impoverish  either  his 
wife  or  his  children?  That  is  not  involved  in  the  question  of  being  a 
man's  neighbor.  The  island  of  Cuba  is  our  neighbor,  true,  so  far  as 
the  geographical  question  is  concerned.  And  we  have  been  her  neigh- 
bor to  the  full,  repeating  every  act  of  the  Good  Samaritan,  as  has  never 
been  done  by  any  nation  on  the  earth  to  another  since  the  world  was. 
And,  flippantly,  our  once  battered  but  now  restored  Cuban,  rejoicing 
in  the  natural  riches  of  his  possessions,  says  to  us:  "If  you  are  not 
able  to  make  sugar  as  cheap  as  we  can  in  Cuba  and  if  it  is  going  to 
hurt  you  to  help  us  any  more,  leave  your  worn  lands  and  drooping 
industries  and  come  over  to  our  island  and  join  us.  Make  yourselves 
aliens  instead  of  remaining  American  citizens  as  you  are  to-day,  for 
the  idea  that,  as  against  Cuba,  a  home-protecting,  American  policy  has 
survived  the  Spanish  war  is  antediluvian  and  out  of  date." 

We  are  said  to  be  under  another  obligation  to  the  island  of  Cuba 
because  we  took  away  from  them  the  right  they  had  to  enter  Spanish 
ports  free  of  duty;  that  while  we  did  relieve  them  of  the  oppression 
of  Spain,  yet  we  also  took  away  trade  and  advantages  they  had.  So 
far  as  sugar  is  concerned,  I  have  shown  you  that  they  have  never 
exported  more  than  40,000  tons  of  sugar  in  any  year  to  Spain  or  any 
other  country.  That  exportation  recently  has  been  reduced  to  8,000 
tons.  There  is  scarcely  any  other  commodity  going  out  of  Cuba  that 
now  seeks,  or  ever  did  seek,  Spain  as  its  principal  market. 

We  are  under  no  obligation,  therefore,  under  this  count,  to  try  and 
procure  our  home  market  for  them  free,  because  they  have  our  ports, 
asking  them  to  come  in  now  with  their  products,  as  they  have  had 
them  for  the  last  fifty  years,  with  no  greater  restrictions  of  entry  than 
in  the  past,  and  with  many  less  exactions  for  exit  from  their  own 
ports — for  instance,  the  export  tax  on  the  sugars  taken  out  of  Cuba. 
Is  that  no  advantage  to  them?  They  are  not  only  able  to  make  their 
sugar  cheaper  than  anywhere  else,  except  in  the  adjacent  islands,  and 
they  have  a  market  here,  just  as  they  have  always  had.  They  find  a 
demand  for  their  sugar  at  prices  now  prevailing,  3.69  cents  a  hundred 
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for  their  crop,  and  if  they  are  able  to  make  it  at  less  than  2  cents  and 
pay  the  1.68  cents  tariff  tax  they  are  still  in  no  worse  condition  than 
citizens  of  Louisiana,  who  are  simply  swapping  dollars  at  the  present 
prices  prevailing  there.  We  have  made  a  good  crop  this  year  (some 
was  destroyed  by  the  freeze  in  December)  and  we  have  had  that  crop 
marketed  under  conditions  for  which  we  are  in  no  sense  responsible, 
which  prohibits  our  getting  more  than  about  3£  to  3£  cents  a  pound. 

It  is  neither  the  fault  of  Cuba  nor  the  fault  of  the  United  States;  but 
for  years  and  years  past,  for  one  hundred  years,  from  the  days  of  the 
first  Napoleon,  by  a  system  carried  out  in  the  European  countries 
they  have  stimulated  the  sugar  industry  so  that  this  year  they  have 
produced  alone  in  Germany  2,200,000  tons  of  sugar.  That  is  more 
than  their  own  consumption.  Why  do  they  produce  it?  For  the 
economic  reasons  which  were  expressed  to  you  yesterday  by  Mr. 
Leavitt.  They  know  the  advantage  of  having  the  beet  root  cultivated 
in  those  countries;  they  know  how  it  benefits  the  other  crops  that  are 
planted  in  rotation,  and  they  have  encouraged  it  by  an  export  bounty 
of  27  cents  a  hundred  for  years  past  on  sugars  coming  from  Germany, 
and  they  supplement  that  by  what  is  called  the  Kartel  system,  where, 
by  arrangements,  they  are  able  to  create  a  fund  to  distribute  a  profit 
to  the  manufacturers  of  raw  sugar. 

They  have  in  that  way  developed  the  production  of  sugar;  and 
those  men,  who  knew  they  could  not  lose  under  any  circumstances, 
have  planted  their  beets  and  have  sold  them  at  a  fixed  price;  have 
made  money;  and  even  this  year,  when  the  price  of  sugar  is  so  low, 
the  German  who  has  made  his  beet  sugar  has  lost  nothing.  This  has 
been  done  as  a  governmental  policy,  looking  to  the  ultimate  control 
of  the  sugar  markets  of  the  world. 

The  consumption  of  sugar  the  world  over  is  going  on  increasing  day 
by  day,  and  while  they  may  not  to-day  be  able  to  make  a  profit  on  all 
the  sugar  they  produce,  yet,  considering  the  economic  result  of  rota- 
tion in  crops,  and  the  benefit  to  other  crops  by  planting  beets,  they 
are  willing  to  make  the  sacrifice  of  paying  27  cents  a  hundred  on  the 
sugars  exported,  for  they  are  still  doing  a  good  business  for  the  entire 
German  nation.  A  policy  pursued  by  them  with  the  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  what  the  world's  demands  for  sugar  are,  and  though  they  do 
produce  more  than  can  be  consumed  in  their  own  country,  they  can 
afford  to  give  this  bounty  and  send  the  sugar  out  to  undersell  the 
other  markets,  and  trust  in  time  to  destroy  beet  growing  and  sugar 
making  in  this  and  other  rival  countries. 

It  is  a  matter  of  absolute  amazement  to  me,  who  perhaps  have  had 
my  attention  drawn  more  particularly  to  the  subject  by  reason  of  my 
personal  interest  in  the  question — but  it  is  a  matter  of  amazement  to 
me  how  those  who  represent  the  American  people  here  or  in  any  capac- 
ity in  the  Government  of  the  United  States  can  fail  to  see  that  if  the 
Government  of  Germany  can  afford  to  have  this  industry  developed, 
as  it  has  been  developed  there,  at  the  cost  of  its  treasury  and  the  cost 
of  great  price  paid  by  its  home  consumers,  looking  simply  for  the 
advantages  which  beet  growing  and  sugar  producing  are  to  a  country, 
that  our  people,  by  reason  of  any  cry  coming  from  a  million  and  a  half 
people  on  the  island  of  Cuba,  could,  for  one  instant,  think  of  taking 
any  course  which  would  threaten  even  an  iota  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana,  of  an  equal  population,  or  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
great  Western  States  which  are  developing  the  beet  culture. 

There  can  be  no  industry  started  in  the  United  States  equal  in 
mportance  to  the  sugar  industries  of  this  country.    What  have  you 
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in  the  past  for  the  sugar  brought  in?  One  hundred  million 
dollars  per  annum.  Is  that  nothing,  to  be  left  at  home?  What  are 
you  going  to  be  forced  to  pay  in  the  near  future,  if  the  demand  for 
home  consumption  reaches  4,000,000  or  7,000,000  tons  per  year.  You 
can  scarcely  make  the  calculation  of  the  money  that  must  go  out  of 
this  country.  And  yet  the  insidious  attempt  now,  asking  for  any 
reduction  on  the  sugar  tariff,  will  start  as  a  crevice,  will  be  ultimately 
able  to  break  down  the  entire  barrier  and  inundate  and  destroy  every 
one  of  those  industries  in  the  South  and  West,  and  leave  you  at  the 
mercy  of  foreigners  for  the  cost  of  sugar  all  the  days  of  your  national 
life. 

Now,  this  Kartel  which  they  have,  if  we  make  the  calculation 
aright,  is  absolutely  adding  to  the  bounties  given  by  the  German 
Government  at  least  40  cents  a  hundred.  See  what  an  advantage 
that  gives  them.  See  how  the  Government  and  the  people  alike  join 
in  the  attack  on  the  sugar  interests  of  the  balance  of  the  world. 
Doubtless  they  look  with  complacency  on  the  suggestions  of  the 
Cubans  to  you,  and  would  rejoice  at  such  a  course  as  would  efface 
the  cane  and  beet  sugar  competition  of  this  country,  knowing  that  in 
due  time  you  would  be  added  to  the  tribute-paying  countries  of  the 
world,  which  they  hope  at  last  to  force  to  get  sugar  from  them. 

You  gentlemen  well  recollect  that  the  worst  blot  on  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV,  King  of  France,  was  an  incident  in  his  effort  to  prevent 
the  accession  of  William  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  to  defeat  that 
revolution  whose  accomplishment  preserved  the  liberties  of  old  Eng- 
land and  the  liberties  and  freedom  we  enjoy  in  this  country  to-day. 
The  effort  providentially  struck  at  a  point  which  was  not  vital,  so  that 
it  left  the  entire  Batavian  front  of  Holland  free. 

"Had  hostilities  been  commenced  on  the  Batavian  frontier,  William 
and  his  army  would  probably  have  been  detained  on  the  Continent, 
and  James  might  have  continued  to  govern  England.  A  French  army 
under  the  command  of  Marshal  Duras  had  invaded  the  Palatinate  and 
some  of  the  neighboring  principalities.  But  this  expedition  could  not 
perceptibly  affect  the  event  of  the  tremendous  struggle  which  was 
approaching.  France  would  soon  be  attacked  on  every  side.  It 
would  be  impossible  for  Duras  long  to  retain  possession  of  the  prov- 
inces which  he  had  surprised  and  overrun.  An  atrocious  thought 
arose.  If  the  cities  of  the  Palatinate  could  not  be  retained  they  might 
be  destroyed.  If  the  soil  of  the  Palatinate  was  not  to  furnish  supplies 
to  the  French  it  might  be  so  wasted  that  it  would  at  least  furnish  no 
supplies  to  the  Germans.  Louis,  in  an  evil  hour  tor  his  fame,  assented. 
Duras  received  orders  to  turn  one  of  the  fairest  regions  of  Europe  into 
a  wilderness. 

"  The  French  commander  announced  to  near  half  a  million  of  human 
beings  that  he  granted  them  three  days  of  grace,  and  that  within  that 
time  they  must  shift  for  themselves.  Soon  the  roads  and  fields,  which 
then  lay  deep  in  snow,  were  blackened  by  innumerable  multitudes  of 
men,  women,  and  children  flying  from  their  homes.  Many  died  of 
cold  and  hunger;  but  enough  survived  to  fill  the  streets  of  all  the 
cities  of  Europe  with  lean  and  squalid  beggars,  who  had  once  been 
thriving  farmers  and  shopkeepers.  Meanwhile  the  work  of  destruc- 
tion began.  Flames  went  up  from  every  market  place,  every  hamlet, 
every  parish  church,  every  country  seat  within  the  devoted  provinces. 
The  fields  where  the  corn  had  been  sown  were  plowed  up.  The 
orchards  were  hewn  down.  No  promise  of  a  harvest  was  left  on  the 
fertile  plains.    Not  a  vine,  not  an  almond  tree  was  to  be  seen  on  the 
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slopes  of  the  sunny  hills.  No  respect  was  shown  to  palaces,  to  tem- 
ples, to  monasteries,  to  infirmaries,  to  beautiful  works  of  art,  to  monu- 
ments of  the  illustrious  dead.  The  far-famed  castle  of  the  Elector 
Palatine  was  turned  into  a  heap  of  ruins.  The  adjoining  hospital  was 
sacked.  The  provisions,  the  medicines,  the  pallets  on  which  the  sick 
lay,  were  destroyed.  The  very  stones  of  which  Manheim  had  been 
built  were  flung  into  the  Rhine.  The  magnificent  Cathedral  of  Spires 
perished,  and  with  it  the  marble  sepulchers  of  eight  Caesars.  The 
coffins  were  broken  open.     The  ashes  were  scattered  to  the  winds." 

No  excuse  has  ever  been  made  for  this  great  wrong  perpetrated 
against  a  whole  people,  save  the  poor  palliation  that  it  was  wrought 
within  an  enemy's  country.  But  if  you  gentlemen  here  to-day  deliberat- 
ing upon  this  question  take  such  action  as  will  cause  the  destruction 
of  the  beet-sugar  growers  in  the  Northwest  and  cause  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  cane  growers  in  the  South  and  cause  the  destruction  of  the 
vegetable  interests  along  the  Atlantic  border  and  which  will  bring 
about  the  ruin  of  all  the  fruit  interests  in  this  country,  the  results 
will  be  but  little  short  of  the  devastation  of  the  Palatinate  and  wrought 
upon  your  own  people.  God  forbid  that  any  such  blot  should  ever  rest 
upon  any  ruling  power  within  the  United  States!  God  forbid  that  it 
should  be  upon  the  Fifty-seventh  Congress! 

The  Chairman.  What  does  it  cost  you  to  produce  sugar  in  Loui- 
siana? 

Mr.  Hill.  About  3.5  cents  a  pound  actual  outlay. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  96°  sugar? 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes.  That  is  also  about  the  price  at  which  the  sugar  is 
sold. 

The  Chairman.  I  asked  what  it  cost  to  produce  it. 

Mr.  Hill.  The  same  thing.  As  I  said,  we  are  swapping  dollars  for 
this  year's  crop  in  Louisiana,  losing  interest  and  a  year's  labor. 

Mr.  McClellan.  The  beet-root  sugar  people  told  us  yesterday  that 
if  they  had  protection  ten  years  they  would  be  able  to  stand  alone 
and  stand  free  trade.  How  is  it  with  the  Louisiana  cane-sugar 
producers? 

Mr.  Hill.  In  my  experience  in  Louisiana  I  have  sold  sugar  from  10 
cents  down  to  the  present  prices,  which  is  probably  about  the  lowest 
price  sugar  has  ever  reached,  except  in  1892 — I  think  it  then  dropped 
down  to  3±  cents.  That  has  been  done,  Mr.  McClellan,  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  almost  every  dollar  that  we  have  made  in  cultivating 
sugar  in  Louisiana  has  been  reinvested  for  the  purpose  of  benefitting 
the  sugar-house  plants,  putting  them  in  a  condition  where  they  would 
be  able  to  manufacture  at  cheaper  cost;  and  we  have  also  striven  to 
get  all  the  mechanical  devices,  sir,  we  could,  so  as  to  aid  us  in  our 
cultivation,  and  we  have  been  using  fertilizers  heavily.  The  result 
has  been  that  every  dollar  of  profit  has  been  reinvested  for  the  better- 
ment and  amelioration  of  the  sugar  industry.  The  cost  of  making 
sugar  in  the  older  days  when  we  sold  at  those  high  prices,  from  6 
cents  up  to  9  or  10  cents,  was  but  little  under  the  price  we  obtained 
for  the  sugar,  and  if  we  had  not  been  injured  by  what  I  have  been 
trying  to  explain — the  course  of  Germany,  whose  purpose  is  and  has 
been  to  break/  down  these  industries — and  had  gotten  this  year  even 
4  cents  we  would  have  made  a  profit. 

Mr.  McClellan.  In  other  words,  you  had  to  have  protection  of 
some  kind? 

Mr.  Hill.  We  absolutely  have  to  have  it.  It  should  be  granted 
liberally  to  save  us  from  getting  into  the  hands  of  the  Germans  or  any 
rther  nation.    We  must  keep  that  industry  up  in  the  United  States. 
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Mr.  McClellan.  You  say  the  price  of  refined  sugar  is  made  in 
Hamburg? 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McClellan.  It  includes  also,  I  take  it,  the  price  of  French 
sugar? 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes,  sir.  The  Hamburg  price  is  really  the  price  the 
sugar  sells  at,  under  their  regulation,  in  the  London  market. 

Mr.  Robertson.  You  said  a  while  ago  that  the  largest  buyer  we  had, 
I  think,  was  the  trust? 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robertson.  And  that  they  give  us  three-sixteenths  of  a  cent 
less  than  what? 

Mr.  Hill.  That  they  reduce  the  price  which  they  had  to  pay  for 
sugar  in  New  York  by  three-sixteenths  of  a  cent,  and  give  us  that 
price  for  our  product  in  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Robertson.  You  say  that  if  Cuban  sugar  were  to  come  into 
this  country  free  that  they  would  control  the  market  of  raw  sugar, 
and  hence  we  could  get  no  profit  in  the  future? 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robertson.  It  is  there  at  that  point  you  state  that  free  Cuban 
sugar  will  annihilate  the  industry  in  Louisiana? 

Mr.  Hill.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Robertson.  How  many  people  are  interested  in  the  sugar 
industry  in  Louisiana,  directly  and  indirectly? 

Mr.  Hill.  Half  a  million;  but,  as  I  have  shown,  those  people  are 
not  the  only  people  who  are  interested  in  sugar.  As  I  tried  to  make 
plain  in  my  statement  a  minute  ago,  the  money  realized  from  sugar  in 
Louisiana  is  distributed  in  almost  every  State  in  the  Union,  from 
Maine  to  Washington  and  from  California  down  to  Florida. 

Mr.  Robertson.  But  I  mean  within  the  State  itself? 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes,  sir;  half  a  million. 

Mr.  Robertson.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  condition  of  the 
rice  industry  in  Louisiana — I  mean  in  so  far  as  the  amount  produced 
is  concerned — whether  it  has  reached  the  point  of  export  yet  or  not, 
or  whether  it  will  soon  do  so? 

Mr.  Hill.  I  am  not  familiar  enough  with  the  rice  question  to  enter 
on  that  subject,  although  I  know  that  some  is  exported. 

Mr.  Robertson.  What  use  can  we  put  these  sugar  lands  to  in  case 
the  sugar  industry  should  be  destroyed? 

Mr.  Hill.  I  have  been  coming  to  Washington,  as  the  chairman  of 
this  committee  knows,  for  several  years.  Ever  since  the  inauguration 
of  Mr.  McKinley  the  first  time  I  have  been  on  friendly  terms  with 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  the  prayer  and  plea  that  I  have 
been  putting  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  every  occasion  is  "  for 
heaven's  sake  discover  some  use  to  which  the  sugar  lands  of  Louisiana 
can  be  put  if  we  have  to  go  out  of  sugar."  But  we  have  not  found  any 
other  use  for  them  yet. 

Mr.  Robertson.  Can  we  raise  wheat  there? 

Mr.  Hill.  We  can  not. 

Mr.  Robertson.  Can  we  raise  corn? 

Mr.  Hill.  We  can  not  to  the  amount  per  acre  obtained  in  the 
Western  country. 

Mr.  Robertson.  Is  it  fit  for  cotton? 

Mr.  Hill.  No;  cotton  goes  mostly  to  stalk. 
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Mr.  Robertson.  Have  you  ever  made  a  calculation  as  to  the  pro- 
portion the  capital  in  sugar  on  the  tax  list  bears  to  the  other  property 
in  the  State? 

Mr.  Hill.  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Robertson.  Can  you  estimate  at  all  about  what  that  propor- 
tion is? 

Mr.  Hill.  My  recollection  is 

Mr.  Robertson.  It  has  been  stated  that  it  is  about  one-third. 

Mr.  Hill.  My  recollection  is  that  the  total  valuation  of  Louisiana 
is  about  $300,000,000.     That  would  make  it  about  one-third. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  hope  of  the  beet-sugar  people  should  be  real- 
ized, that  in  the  course  of  ten  years  they  would  be  able  to  supply  the 
entire  consumption  of  sugar  in  this  country,  in  competition  with  Cuba, 
that  would  seem  to  be  the  end  of  sugar  raising  in  Louisiana,  would  it 
not? 

Mr.  Hill.  I  tried  a  minute  ago  to  explain  that,  in  reply  to  the  ques- 
tion of  Mr.  McClellan.  We  have,  within  my  experience  in  sugar 
raising,  so  developed  the  industry- 


The  Chairman.  I  understand  that- 


Mr.  Hill.  Now,  I  do  not  consider  that  we  have  yet  reached  bed 
rock.  It  is  possible  there  still  may  be  something  gained  which  will 
permit  us  to  raise  sugar  cane  at  less  price,  and  we  would  still  be 
competing 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  ever  overcome  the  difficulty  of  having  to 
plant  frequently?  You  are  obliged  to  plant  every  two  or  three  years, 
are  you  not? 

Mr.  Hill.  Every  two  years. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  Cuba  they  only  have  to  plant  every  ten 
years — about? 

Mr.  Hill.  In  Cuba  they  plant  every  four  to  twenty  years. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  never  reach  Cuba  on  that  proposition? 

Mr.  Hill.  No,  sir;  never. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  a  source  of  great  expense,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes,  sir;  not  less  than  $20  an  acre  planted. 

Mr.  Long.  You  spoke  of  Cuba  flooding  our  markets  with  sugar. 
Cuban  sugar  will  come  here  anyway,  whether  we  take  any  action  or 
not,  will  it  not? 

Mr.  Hill.  If  sugar  comes  in  at  the  price  it  ought  to  come  in  at, 
viz,  plus  the  tariff,  they  will  not  be  able  to  sell  their  sugar  at  a  less 
price  than  ours,  and  instead  of  being  a  deluge,  it  will  be  like  a  rain- 
disagreeable,  perhaps,  but  not  destructive. 

Mr.  Long.  Suppose  that  we  make  a  reduction  of  50  per  cent,  what 
effect  would  that  have  on  the  price  of  sugar  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Hill.  I  tried  to  make  that  proposition  clear  in  my  first  state- 
ment; that  the  object  for  which  the  tariff  is  levied  is  to  keep  the  price 
at  a  line  which  would  be  remunerative  to  those  who  are  inside  the 
wall  of  protection.  Therefore  the  converse  would  be  true,  that  if  you 
take  off  that  tariff  there  would  be  that  much  reduction  in  the  price. 

Mr.  Long.  I  am  not  speaking  of  a  reduction  on  all  sugar,  but  simply 
on  Cuban  raw. 

Mr.  Hill.  But  the  crop  from  Cuba  amounts  to  850,000  tons,  which 
is  more  than  one-third  of  the  entire  consumption  of  the  United  States; 
so  you  will  readily  see  if  that  is  brought  in  here  it  must  have  its 
effect  on  the  price  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Long.  Would  it  affect  the  price  of  raw  sugar? 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes;  it  would  affect  the  price  of  all  raw  sugar. 
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Mr.  Long.  To  the  extent  of  the  reduction  in  the  tariff? 

Mr.  Hill.  It  might  not  do  it  to  the  extent  of  the  reduction,  but  if 
the  cut  be  very  deep  it  will  come  close  to  it. 

Mr.  Long.  Would  it  affect  the  price  of  refined  sugar  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Hill.  Not  according  to  my  theory,  as  that  price  is  fixed  by  the 
cost  in  Hamburg,  plus  insurance,  tariff,  and  the  like,  delivered  in 
New  York. 

Mr.  Long.  Who  would  get  the  benefit  of  that  reduction  on  Cuban 
sugar? 

Mr.  Hill.  Whoever  bought  it  and  sold  the  refined. 

Mr.  Long.  Would  any  of  it  go  to  the  Cuban  planter? 

Mr.  Hill.  Not  in  my  opinion.  I  do  not  believe  they  would  get  a 
cent's  worth  of  benefit  from  it. 

Mr.  Long.  I  suppose  every  member  of  the  committee  has  received 
a  protest  in  which  there  is  this  statement:  "The  Cubans  desire  that 
they  shall  be  helped  by  the  remission  by  our  Government  of  the  sugar 
duties  levied  under  the  Dingley  tariff.  We  protest  because  this 
method  singles  us  out  from  among  all  these  sons  of  our  American 
country  as  the  victims  whose  substance  is  to  enrich  the  cane  fields  of 
Cuba."    What  do  you  mean  by  "enriching  the  cane  fields  of  Cuba?" 

Mr.  Hill.  That  had  reference  to  the  products  of  Cuba.  We  are 
competitors  of  theirs.  If  the  duty  be  reduced,  they  will  sell  their 
sugar  cheaper  than  we  can  and  drive  us  out  of  the  market.  Our  fields 
will  be  idle  and  valueless  and  the  cane  fields  of  Cuba  be  enhanced. 

Mr.  Long.  But  at  present  the  reduction  would  not  inure  to  the  bene- 
fit of  the  planter  of  Cuba. 

Mr.  Hill.  A  reduction  would  simply  amount  to  this:  That  we  will 
get  a  price  less  than  the  price  we  are  getting  now,  and  by  reason  of 
that  fact  we  could  not  sell  the  sugars  we  have  on  hand  to-day,  even 
at  the  price  we  are  able  to  sell  them  at  now.  Therefore  it  would  be 
our  substance  that  would  be  taken  away  by  reason  of  the  reduction 
of  duty,  and  the  Cubans  would  sell  at  a  profit  which  would  tend  to 
the  enrichment  of  this  foreign  country.  That  is  why  we  make  that 
statement.  We  say,  if  Cuba  must  be  helped,  let  all  of  the  United 
States  help  all  of  Cuba! 

Mr.  Long.  What  has  been  the  effect  in  Porto  Rico  of  the  conces- 
sions made  to  them? 

Mr.  Hill.  It  has  increased  the  output  wonderfully. 

Mr.  Long.  Has  the  benefit  gone  to  the  Porto  Rican  planter  or  the 
sugar  trust? 

Mr.  Hill.  I  would  have  to  know  whether  the  sugar  trust  bought 
all  the  crops  at  option  or  not,  and  that  I  do  not  know.  I  have  my 
opinion.  I  should  think  that  what  is  happening  there  is  what  hap- 
pened in  Hawaii,  and  there  the  trust  bought  every  pound  of  that 
sugar  pretty  much  at  its  own  price. 

Mr.  Long.  If  a  reduction  is  made  by  Congress,  do  you  think  it 
ought  to  be  on  refined  sugar  or  on  raw  sugar? 

Mr.  Hill.  I  can  not  bring  my  mind  to  think  that  there  should  be 
any  reduction  on  either  kind. 

Mr.  Long.  But  if  there  is  a  reduction  made  should  it  include  both? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Is  there  any  sugar  refined  in  Cuba? 

Mr.  Hill.  Please  let  me  answer  the  question  of  Mr.  Long.  The 
reason  why,  when  we  were  here  before,  we  were  perfectly  willing  to 
support  a  differential  in  favor  of  refined  sugar  is  that  it  increases  its 
price.  Therefore  we  take  this  position:  That  we  do  not  want  reduc- 
tions on  anything — neither  on  the  raw  nor  on  the  refined — and  if  you 
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insist  on  having  reductions,  of  course  everything  that  is  to  be  reduced 
ought  to  be  brought  down  to  the  least  point  of  reduction.  Therefore 
I  am  not  in  favor  of  the  reduction  on  refined. 

Mr.  Long.  But  if  reduced,  you  think  it  ought  to  be  confined  to 
raw  sugar? 

Mr.  Hill.  I  do  not  think  it  ought  to  be  touched  at  all. 

Mr.  Long.  I  understand;  if  it  is,  it  should  be  confined  to  raw  sugar? 

Mr.  Hill.  I  can  not  see  any  reason  for  any  "if"  in  it. 

Mr.  McCall.  Where  is  the  Louisiana  crop  sold  chiefly? 

Mr.  Hill.  In  the  city  of  New  Orleans. 

Mr.  McCall.  Do  you  ship  it  from  there  to  New  York? 

Mr.  Hill.  No,  sir; 

Mr.  McCall.  Where  is  it  refined? 

Mr.  Hill.  In  New  Orleans;  there  is  a  magnificent  refinery  there. 

Mr.  McCall.  What  fixes  the  price  you  get  for  Louisiana  sugar;  is 
it  the  New  York  price? 

Mr.  Hill.  As  I  stated  before  you  came  in,  the  sugar  trust  makes  it 
a  rule  that  when  we  have  our  crop  for  sale  they  take  the  price  in  New 
York  and  compel  us  to  sell  it  at  three-sixteenths  less. 

Mr.  McCall.  That  is,  they  adjust  your  price  in  New  Orleans  accord- 
ing to  the  price  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Hill.  According  to  the  price  they  have  to  pay  in  New  York. 

Mr.  McCall.  The  price  in  New  York  is  fixed  by  the  price  in  Ham- 
burg, plus  the  freight,  plus  the  duty,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Hill.  The  price  is  fixed  by  the  Hamburg  price,  both  for  the 
raw  and  for  the  refined,  but,  as  was  stated  yesterday  by  Mr.  Leavitt, 
the  real  price  of  sugar  in  New  York,  based  on  the  Hamburg  prices, 
should  be  for  raw  sugars  3.69,  and  instead  of  being  3.69  it  is  put  at 
at  3.375,  if  I  recollect  aright,  and  that  is  an  abatement  of  price  forced 
by  the  power  of  the  trust. 

Mr.  McCall.  You  do  not  think  there  would  be  two  prices  for  sugar 
in  a  given  port,  say  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Hill.  I  explained  that  a  moment  ago. 

Mr.  McCall.  That  is,  in  the  same  port  for  the  same  grade  would 
there  be  two  prices? 

Mr.  Hill.  There  would  be  a  calculated  price  of  what  sugars  were 
worth  in  Hamburg  placed  in  New  York,  and  then  there  would  be  the 
absolute  price  paid  for  sugar  in  New  York,  which  is  a  different  thing. 
If  you  will  look  at  the  report  of  Willett  and  Gray,  you  will  find  the 
price  to-day  in  New  York  is  10  points  higher  than  is  estimated  to  be 
the  price  of  Hamburg  sugar  delivered  in  New  York,  but,  as  I  explained 
a  moment  ago  (it  is  not  worth  while  to  take  this  ail  down,  because  I 
have  gone  through  it  fully),  when  the  Hamburg  man  brings  his  sugars 
to  New  York,  the  instant  he  gets  them  there  the  refiner  cuts,  so  that 
the  Hamburg  man  must  meet  a  loss. 

Mr.  McCall.  I  was  speaking  of  raw  sugars.  If  Cuban  and  Ham- 
burg sugar  were  in  the  same  market  at  the  same  time  (raw  sugars), 
they  would  sell  at  the  same  price,  would  they  not? 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes;  I  presume  so. 

Mr.  McCall.  Would  it  not  be  axiomatic  that  that  would  be  so? 

Mr.  Hill.  I  say  I  presume  so. 

Mr.  McCall.  If  we  would  have  to  import  any  considerable  defi- 
ciency, would  not  the  Cuban  sugar  be  sure  to  bring  in  New  York 
what  the  Hamburg  sugar  would  bring  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Hill.  No,  sir.  I  am  speaking  of  raw  sugar — the  Cuban  sugar 
particularly.     I  made  the  statement — I  do  not  know  whether  you  were 
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present  or  not — that  the  position  given  to  the  American  sugar  trust, 
if  the  legislation  which  they  favor  is  passed,  is  such  that  they  will 
absolutely  control  the  price  in  the  island  of  Cuba,  not  regarding  the 
price  of  Hamburg  sugar  in  New  York.  They  will  fix  a  price  by  bring- 
ing up  sugar  from  Cuba  and  selling  it  in  New  York  at  a  fictitious  price 
and  underselling  the  American  trade.  This  price  they  will  offer  to 
the  Cuban,  regardless  of  the  sugar's  real  value,  and  compel  him  to 
take  it,  and  then  they  will  bring  it  to  New  York  and  refine  it. 

Mr.  Robertson.  That  is  true  anyway  in  different  seasons  of  the 
year.  Suppose,  when  we  put  our  sugar  on  the  market  in  the  fall  the 
Hamburg  sugars  can  not  be  bought  at  a  certain  price  on  account  of 
the  fact  we  have  a  lot  of  raw  sugars  in  the  American  market,  and 
where  there  are  competitors  with  them  to  that  extent,  and  therefore 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  when  we  have  two  markets  to  buy  from 
they  can  fix  the  market  in  Louisiana  to  suit  their  purpose.  Would 
not  that  also  be  true  as  to  a  season  of  the  year  when  they  could  pur- 
chase sugar  from  Cuba? 

Mr.  Hell.  Yes;  that  was  what  I  was  explaining  to  Mr.  McCall. 
They  could  force  the  price  of  Cuban  sugar  down  below  the  parity  of 
Hamburg  sugar  in  New  York. 

Mr.  McCall.  There  is  no  Hamburg  sugar  brought  to  the  port  of 
New  Orleans? 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes  there  is. 

Mr.  McCall.  Do  you  know  what  that  brings  in  New  Orleans? 

Mr.  Hill.  No;  I  do  not.  I  presume  it  comes  from  the  other  side 
at  a  price  fixed  there  and  paid  there. 

Mr.  Swanson.  Did  you  explain  what  the  German  kartel  is,  and 
how  it  affects  the  price  of  sugar? 

Mr.  Hill.  No;  I  did  not.  I  referred  to  it,  but  I  did  not  go  into  it 
at  any  length. 

Mr.  Swanson.  Several  references  have  been  made  to  the  kartel  in 
these  hearings,  but  nobody  has  explained  it  and  how  it  works,  and  I 
wish  you  would  do  so. 

Mr.  McClellan.  And  I  wish  you  would  supplement  that  by  say- 
ing whether  the  same  system  is  in  vogue  in  France  and  Germany  and 
Austria. 

Mr.  Hill.  Will  the  chairman  be  kind  enough  to  allow  me  to  put 
some  clippings  from  the  newspapers  into  my  statement,  to  show  the 
absorption  of  Cuban  lands  by  Americans  and  syndicates? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  if  they  are  not  too  long. 

Mr.  Hill.  In  answer  to  the  question  of  Mr.  Swanson,  the  German 
kartel  is,  as  I  understand  it,  an  arrangement  made  between  the 
refiners  of  sugar  in  Germany  and  what  are  called  the  fabrikants,  or 
producers  of  raw  sugar  from  the  beets.  In  Germany  they  do  not  do 
as  they  do  in  the  Northwest — dump  the  beets  at  one  end  of  the  fac- 
tory and  have  them  come  out  at  the  other  in  the  form  of  refined 
sugar;  but  they  make  a  raw  sugar  which  they  sell  to  the  refiners. 
The  crop  of  sugar  from  beets  in  Germany  this  year  is  2,200,000  tons. 
The  total  consumption  in  Germany  is  800,000  tons,  leaving  1,400,000 
tons  which  are  manufactured  by  what  are  called  the  fabrikants. 

Now,  the  refiners  tell  the  fabricants  in  the  beginning  of  the  season, 
"  You  know  how  much  is  needed  for  the  consumption  of  Germany — 
800,000  tons.  We  will  buy  this  sugar  from  you  to  refine  (800,000  tons), 
and  we  will  give  you  an  arbitrary  fixed  price  for  that,  away  above 
what  is  called  the  Magdeburg  price."  Therefore  the  German  raw- 
sugar  producer  receives  for  that  one-third  of  the  crop  of  Germany  a 
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price  which  is  over  and  above,  by  large  limits,  what  is  the  real  selling 
price  of  sugar  in  Germany,  obligating  himself  to  make  no  refined  sugar 
for  the  home  market.  The  refiner  does  this,  and  is  able  to  do  it,  as  he 
alone  can  sell  to  the  home  consumer.  That  applies  to  Germany  and 
Austria.  When  the  refined  sugar  has  been  made  by  him  he  sells  it  to 
the  consumer  at  anywhere  from  8  to  &$■  cents  a  pound. 

Now,  the  fabricant  exports  his  sugar,  after  he  has  put  it  in  a  con- 
dition to  be  exported,  say  1,400,000  tons.  On  this  he  gets  27  cents  a 
hundred  bounty,  giving  him  a  leeway  to  undersell  competitors  by 
selling  under  cost  of  production.  The  pool  consists  of  the  profits 
made  by  the  fabricant  in  selling  to  the  refiner,  by  the  profits  made  by 
the  refiner  in  selling  to  the  home  consumer,  and  by  the  total  bounty 
received  on  exported  sugar.  They  distribute  this  money  so  that  it 
results  in  making  a  bonus  on  each  pound  of  sugar  that  has  been  made 
in  Germany.  What  the  division  is  I  do  not  know.  It  is  divided, 
however,  so  as  to  remunerate  both  the  fabricant  and  the  refiner. 

Mr.  Swanson.  There  is  no  Government  function  in  that? 

Mr.  Hill.  It  could  not  have  existed  without  Government  knowledge 
and  approval. 

•  The  Chairman.  The  Government  imposes  a  tax  upon  the  produc- 
tion of  sugar  and  that  goes  to  help  pay  the  expense  of  this  thing,  does 
it  not?    Does  not  that  go  to  pay  the  export  duty? 

Mr.  Hill.  The  excise  tax  contributes  to  the  27  cents  a  hundred  on 
the  exported  sugars. 

The  Chairman.  So  when  that  sugar  is  exported  that  tax  is  rebated, 
is  it  not? 

Mr.  Hill.  Whatever  is  exported  receives  a  bounty  at  the  rate  of 
27  cents  a  hundred,  and  that  is  paid  out  of  the  Government  funds 
which  have  been  created  by  this  excise  tax  of  which  you  speak. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  so  manipulated  that  it  has  destroyed  the 
refining  business  of  Great  Britain,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes.  I  went  over  to  Great  Britain  in  1881  and  visited  a 
number  of  refineries  in  Greenock.  I  went  back  there  in  1895,  and  out 
of  all  the  refineries  that  I  had  seen  in  operation  on  the  former  visit 
there  was  but  one  still  running.  I  think  that  was  a  refinery  of  a  Mr. 
Duncan.  They  had  been  destroyed  by  Germany.  And  that  is  what 
is  threatened  to  the  sugar  industry  of  this  country  and  of  many  other 
countries  if  bounty-fed  sugars  are  not  countervailed. 

Mr.  Swanson.  You  say  that  is  done  under  the  authority  of  the  Gov- 
ernment? 

Mr.  Hill.  As  I  understand  it  it  has  been  a  governmental  policy 
furthered  and  fostered  deliberately  in  the  interests  of  German  and 
Austrian  sugar  producers. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  there  is  no 
market  for  the  raw  sugar  of  Cuba? 

Mr.  Hill.  They  can  not  get  their  sugars  abroad  into  the  market 
at  all. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  no  country  to  sell  to  except  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  they  can  not  sell  there  because  the  bounty-fed  sugars  have 
destroyed  the  refineries? 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes;  and  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain  have  been  crying 
to  them  for  twenty  years  to  have  countervailing  duties  to  get  their 
sugars  into  Great  Britain. 

I  had  the  honor  of  appearing  before  you  in  1896,  prior  to  when  you 
put  on  countervailing  duties.  I  have  said  since,  time  and  time  again, 
that  the  only  nation  that  has  had  the  grit  to  do  right  by  its  people  was 
America,  and  it  did  very  right  when  it  put  on  the  countervailing  duties. 
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Mr.  Sw anson.  What  is  this  Russian  sjrstem? 

Mr.  Hill.  I  can  not  fully  explain  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  I  have  read  it  a  half  dozen  times,  and  I 
never  could  understand  it. 

Mr.  Sw  anson.  I  would  like  you  to  explain  that,  if  you  could.  I 
wonld  like  to  find  somebody  who  could  explain  it. 

Mr.  Hill.  If  anybody  does  understand  it  it  is  a  gentleman  connected 
with  our  delegation,  Mr.  Colcock,  who  is  to  appear  before  you  later, 
of  whom  you  can  ask  that  question;  he  can  answer  it.     (See  p.  307.) 

CUBAN  PROSPERITY. 

The  following  clippings  from  a  resident  Habaqa  correspondent  to  a 
leading  industrial  paper  in  the  United  States  tend  to  show  what  has 
been  going  on  in  Cuba: 

The  grand  central  factory  "  Boston,"  at  Banes,  belonging  to  the  American  Fruit 
Company,  will  commence  its  crop  on  the  1st  of  March  next,  and  is  expected  to  pro- 
duce 100,000  bags,  as  well  as  "Santa  Lucia,"  at  Gibara,  that  has  3ust  been  put 
under  way. 

The  large  factory  of  foregoing  name,  located  in  the  district  of  Cienfuegos.  and 
which  was  recently  purchased  by  an  American  syndicate  that  has  taken  the  name 
of  Damnji  Sugar  Company,  has  just  placed  under  culture  40  additional  caballerias 
of  new  lands,  which  are  equivalent  to  about  1,350  acres,  which  will  allow  them  to 
enhance  their  annual  output  to  about  40,000  tons. 

The  large  San  Francisco  central  factory  will  soon  be  operated  at  Santa  Cruz  del 
Sur.  in  the  province  of  Porto  Principe.  It  belongs  to  a  syndicate  that  has  been 
organized  in  New  York,  and  has  already  constructed  about  10  miles  of  broad-gauge 
railway,  upon  which  two  locomotives  are  constantly  running  to  convey  trains 
laden  with  materials  or  workmen  to  all  distant  places,  where  either  are  wanted. 

The  Cuban  Land  and  Sugar  Company  have  just  contracted  for  the  planting  with 
cane  of  1,000,000  acres  of  land  at  San  Nicolas;  the  company  which  had  heretofore 
sold  their  cane  to  neighboring  factories  intends  to  establish  a  mill  and  grind  it  for 
their  own  account. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  to  establish  at  Yaguaramas,  in  the  province  of 
Matanzas,  another  large  sugar  central  factory.  The  promoters  of  the  scheme  here 
succeeded  in  obtaining  the  assistance  of  several  American  capitalists  who  have  sub- 
scribed for  a  certain  number  of  shares. 

Another  large  central  sugar  factory  is  on  the  way  of  being  established  in  the 
district  of  Holguin,  province  of  Santiago  de  Cuba,  on  the  bank  of  the  Be.jaru  River. 
About  3,500  acres  of  good  sugar  land  have  already  been  placed  under  culture.  The 
mounting  of  the  machinery  will  soon  commence,  and.  in  the  meantime,  the  con- 
struction of  the  railway  to  connect  the  plantation  with  the  Central  Railroad  is 
being  actively  pushed.  The  principal  promoters  of  this  new  factory,  in  which  a 
large  amount  of  American  money  has  been  invested,  are  Messrs.  Dumois  Bros.,  the 
representatives  in  Cuba  of  the  American  Fruit  Company,  of  Boston,  \hat  already 
own  in  the  same  locality  the  grand  central  factory,  Boston,  that  will  inaugurate 
sugar  manufacture  early  next  year,  and  is  considered  one  of  the  best  equipped  in 
the  Island. 

Mr.  Stillman,  of  New  York,  for  whose  account  a  large  sugar  factory  is  being 
erected  at  Cabo  Cruz,  on  the  east  southern  coast  of  Cuba,  is  in  treaty  to  purchase 
400  additional  caballerias  (13,250  acres)  in  the  same  vicinity,  and  the  total  cost  of 
the  factory,  including  value  of  the  land,  is  estimated  at  $2,500,000. 

A  royal  gift. — The  American  syndicate  proprietors  of  the  Chaparra  factory  that 
ia  being  erected  at  Banes,  in  the  province  of  Santiago  de  Cuba,  and  which  will  be 
one  of  four  huge  factories  in  Cuba*  purchased  1,000  oxen  with  the  purpose  of  dis- 
tributing them  among  their  poorer  land  tenants,  whom  the  company  will  also 
advance  on  reasonable  terms  all  the  money  they  may  need  to  increase  cane  plant- 
ing, as  their  intention  is  to  turn  out  from  300,000  to  400.000  tons  of  sugar  yearly. 
Chaparra  will  be  the  most  powerful  center  of  the  island,  with  a  production  lrom 
the  first  epoch  of  over  200.000  sacks  of  su?ar,  with  powerful  and  modern  machin- 
ery which  will  cause  in  Cuba  an  industrial  revolution  by  its  novelty,  in  its  instal- 
lation, and  in  its  workings,  with  its  extensive  fields  of  cane  (of  more  than  ^00 
caballerias,  equal  to  10,000  acres),  of  great  production  and  excellent  cultivation, 
and  its  extensive  railroad  (over  40  kilometers)  and  its  commodious  port  of  Casca- 
rero.  This  enormous  planting  is  without  precedent  in  the  history  of  Cuba  and 
robably  of  the  entire  world. 
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Plantation  Union,  situated  on  the  Cardenas  and  Jncaro  Railway  line,  about  9 
miles  from  the  port  of  Cardenas,  has  just  been  purchased  for  account  of  an  Ameri- 
can syndicate,  and  as  said  plantation  was  almost  totally  destroyed  during  the  war 
its  new  proprietors  intend  to  rebuild  and  equip  it  with  all  the  most  modern  and 
improved  apparatus.  The  land  is  said  to  be  exceedingly  fine,  and  the  greater  part 
of  same  has  been  placed  under  culture  after  the  termination  of  the  war. 

Habana,  April  7,  1901. 

American  investors  continue  to  place  money  in  Cuba,  and  scarcely  a  week  passes 
but  some  new  commercial  enterprise,  fostered  in  the  United  States  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  island's  resources,  comes  to  light. 

Another  American  syndicate,  presided  over  by  Mr.  John  J.  Craig,  of  Philadel- 
phia, has  lately  invested  heavily  in  sugar  lands  on  this  island  and  purchased  a  large 
tract  adjacent  to  the  Canto  River,  in  the  province  of  Santiago  de  Cuba.  The 
company  intends  to  build  on  said  premises  a  large  factory,  which  will  be  equipped 
with  all  the  most  modern  sugar  improvements.  Mr.  Craig  has  been  engaged  in 
sugar  business  with  Cuban  planters  for  the  past  thirty  years. 

Habana,  September  S+. 

Congressman  R.  B.  Hawley,  representing  American  capitalists,  has  purchased 
the  Tinguaro  sugar  estate,  one  of  the  largest  in  Cuba,  in  the  province  of  Matanzas. 
The  estate  includes  20.000  acres,  which,  with  other  large  properties  along  the  south 
coast  that  Mr.  Hawley  is  arranging  for,  will,  it  is  expected,  alone  produce 
100,000.000  pounds  (44,000  tons)  of  sugar. 

A  large  part  of  the  land  visited  is  virgin  soil,  upon  which  $1,500,000  will  be 
expended,  including  the  cost  of  improvements. 

Two  American  citizens,  Messrs.  Ladd  and  Barlow,  have  just  entered  into  a 
copartnership  with  a  well-known  and  experienced  Cuban  fruit  grower,  Mr.  Casa- 
nova, to  establish,  on  a  large  farm,  located  at  Santiago  de  las  Vegas,  near  this 
city,  and  belonging  to  the  latter,  an  orange  grove,  which  is  expected  to  be  the 
largest  on  this  island,  when  the  plans  upon  which  the  company  is  operating  be 
perfected.  The  concern  will  be  run  under  the  Florida  plan,  and  is  expected  to 
afford  handsome  benefits  to  its  proprietors. 

A  certain  number  of  American  capitalists  have  determined  to  invest  heavily  in 
Cuba,  and  besides  the  acquisition  of  75,000  acres  of  good  sugar-cane  land  near 
Cienf  uegos  by  a  syndicate  of  New  York  capitalists,  a  certain  number  of  large 
tracts  of  land  located  at  both  extremities  of  the  island,  at  Santiago  de  Cuba  and 
Pinar  del  Rio,  have  recently  been  sold  to  American  companies,  and  several  others 
are  in  treaty  with  the  representatives  of  the  respective  syndicates,  which  shows 
that  people  in  the  United  States  who  have  money  to  invest  commence  to  realize 
that  Cuba  offers  them  a  good  field  for  speculation. 

Habana,  April  10, 1900. 

Despite  the  advice  of  the  insular  secretary  of  agriculture,  Gen.  Rius  Rivera,  it 

is  said  that  a  certain  number  of  American  capitalists  have  lately  invested  heavily 

in  sugar  deals  on  this  island,  and  that  they  are  sure  such  investments  will  soon 

become  a  paying  business,  whether  Cuba  be  annexed  to  the  United  States  or  not. 

Habana,  October  16, 1899. 

In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said  about  the  reluctance  of  Americans  to  invest 
their  capital  in  Cuban  property,  large  purchases  are  being  daily  made  by  them, 
and  to-day  I  can  report  the  recent  sale  of  the  famous  banana  farm  called  Cabonico, 
located  in  the  vicinity  of  Holguin,  to  a  large  American  company,  that  intends  to 
commence  at  once  the  reconstruction  of  the  farm,  on  which  a  certain  number  of 
American  families  purpose  to  colonize,  and  conduct  thereon  a  large  fruit  and 
tobacco-culture  business. 

I  hardly  believe  it  is  possible  that  the  United  States  people  will  be  able  to  con- 
sume the  totality  of  the  fruit  to  be  grown  in  Cuba  for  their  exclusive  use  and 
consumption. 

Corn  growers  seeking  protection. — Cuban  corn  growers  request  the  government 
to  enhance  duty  on  American  corn  imported  into  this  island,  since  that  of  15  cents 
per  bag  of  100  pounds  keeps  prices  so  low  that  they  can  not  dispose  of  their  crops 
without  experiencing  heavy  losses.  They  accordingly  ask  that  the  duty  on  com 
proceeding  from  the  United  States  should  be  raised  to  60  and  65  cents  per  bag.  as 
a  measure  calculated  to  protect  the  home  growth,  as  otherwise  they  are  utterly 
unable  to  compete  with  American  Western  corn. 
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Habana,  February,  1900. 

The  large  central  sugar  factory,  located  at  Santo  Domingo,  in  the  jurisdiction 
of  Sagua  la  Grande,  is  reported  as  having  just  been  sold  to  an  American  syndicate 
that  intends  to  increase  its  producing  capacity  and  make  of  it  one  of  the  largest 
sagar-producing  centers  on  this  island  in  less  Jhan  one  year. 

Habana,  February  10t  1900. 

Consolidation  of  sugar  refineries.— The  proprietors  of  the  sugar  refineries  at 
Habana,  Matanzas,  Cardenas,  and  that  on  plantation  "  Providential  at  Guinea, 
have  formed  a  syndicate  or  trust,  consolidating  their  interests  under  a  joint  man- 
agement, whose  business  is  to  be  conducted  under  the  style  of  the  United  Cuban 
Refineries,  Messrs.  Quesada  &  Alonso,  of  this  city,  to  represent  them  for  the  sale 
of  all  their  goods. 

Another  Habana  dispatch  says:  "  It  is  reported  that  the  grand  central  factory 
LugareDO,  at  Minas,  province  of  Porto  Principe,  has  just  been  sold  to  an  Ameri- 
can syndicate  for  $800,000  United  States  currency,  the  purchasers  to  take  charge 
of  said  factory  after  the  taking  off  of  this  year  s  crop. 

"Another  American  company  has  made  propositions  for  the  purchase  of  central 
factory  San  Miguel,  at  Porto  del  Padre,  in  the  same  province  as  above,  and  the 
transaction  has  not  as  yet  been  closed  owing  to  a  difference  in  price,  for  while  the 
owner,  Senor  Francisco  Pla  Picabin,  wants  $1,500,000  for  his  plantation,  buyers* 
offer  does  not  exceed  $1 .200,000:  but  owing  to  the  strong  desire  to  come  to  a  fair 
understanding,  it  is  likely  that  the  question  will  soon  be  settled  in  a  satisfactory 
manner. 

Habana,  June  12.  1899. 

The  representative  of  the  powerful  New  York  syndicate  is  in  treaty  for  the  pur- 
chase of  several  large  sugar  plantations,  which  he  offers  to  pay  cash  for,  after 
redeeming  all  mortgages  thereupon  attached.  To  other  parties,  who  are  as  yet 
unwilling  to  part  with  their  properties,  large  advances  are  made  them,  on  liberal 
terms,  on  produce  of  the  next  crop,  which  remains  affected  to  guarantee  payment 
of  advanced  money. 

A  syndicate  is  buying  up  all  lands  to  be  acquired  along  the  Jucaro-Moron  Rail- 
way and  the  ancient  military  trocha,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  carrying  thereon 
sugar  culture  on  a  very  extensive  scale. 

An  American  company  is  being  spoken  of  that  intends  to  invest  $1,000,000  in  the 
purchase  of  100,000  acres  of  land.  They  are  sanguine  of  making  fortunes,  grow- 
ing, besides  sugar  cane  and  tobacco,  all  sorts  of  tropical  fruits  for  the  Northern 
markets. 

The  factory  Narcisa,  in  the  Yaguajay  Valley  and  belonging  to  the  Narcisa  Sugar 
Company,  of  New  York,  is  progressing  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner,  and  is 
expected  to  take  off  in  1901  an  extraordinary  crop.  Besides  the  old  plantings, 
about  2,650  acres  of  land  have  been  sown  this  year. 

Habana,  April  22. 

Thomas  P.  Qalvin,  a  Boston  florist,  and  George  Howard  Wood,  of  that  city, are 
here  in  the  interest  of  two  Boston  syndicates  controlling  a  capital  of  $600,000. 

One  industry  that  they  have  started  is  the  growing  of  palms  for  the  States.  The 
palm  grove  is  about  a  mile  from  Santiago  and  covers  500  acres. 

The  palms  that  will  be  more  particularly  cultivated  are  the  kenta,  curica,  latina, 
and  drecena  species.    Rubber  plants  will  also  be  raised. 

The  palms  and  plants  will  be  shipped  direct  to  New  York  and  Boston  markets. 

The  same  men  who  are  interested  m  the  palm-growing  scheme  have  organized 
a  company  with  a  capital  of  $W0,000  for  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  in  Santa  Clara 
Province  under  the  name  of  the  Nicaragua  Tobacco  Company. 

Habana,  September  22,  1900. 

An  American  syndicate  that  means  business  has  just  purchased  a  large  tract  of 
land,  covering  about  14  leagues,  between  rivers  Cauto  and  Salado.  in  the  province 
of  Santiago  de  Cuba,  whereon  they  contemplate  to  establish  a  grand  central  sugar 
factory  and  a  large  hog-breeding  farm,  to  conduct  on  an  extensive  scale  and  simul- 
taneously with  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  that  of  lard,  hams,  bacon,  sausages, 
salted,  pickled,  and  smoked  pork,  which  will  undoubtedly  prove  to  be  a  well- 
paying  Dusihe&s,  since  the  company  will  be  able  to  sell  then:  goods  cheaper  than 
the  similar  ones  imported  from  the  United  States. 

This  indicates  what  will  become  of  the  remnant  of  our  markets  for 
salted  meats  in  Cuba.     And  yet  the  wily  promoters  and  Spaniards  in 
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Cuba  want  to  interest  our  farmers  and  packers  in  getting  reciprocity 
for  Cuban  sugar. 

Of  the  four  huge  sugar  estates  in  Cuba,  the  largest  of  all  will  be  that  of  Cabo  Crnz 
that  an  American  capitalist  is  erecting  at  said  place,  in  the  province  of  Santiago  de 
Cuba,  and  whose  producing  capacity  will  be,  it  is  said,  about  225,000  to  230.000 
bags;  next  will  come  Chaparra,  with  200,000;  and  after  this.  Caracas,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Santa  Clara,  and  belonging  to  Messrs.  Terry  Brothers,  whose  capacity  is 
estimated  the  same  as  that  of  Constancia,  in  the  same  locality,  and  which  has  been 
recently  sold  to  an  American  syndicate,  at  from  140,000  to  150,000  bags.  It  is 
likely  that  if  what  is  said  about  the  Cabo  Cruz  factory  is  true,  it  will  be  one  of  the 
largest  it  not  the  largest  in  the  world,  since  its  production  will  range  between 
40.000  and  45,000  tons  of  sugar. 

Cuba  sugar  factories. — The  number  of  sugar  factories  existing  in  Cuba  to-day  is 
estimated  at  361,  whose  location  is  as  follows:  Pinar  del  Rio,  20;  Habana,  40; 
Matanzas,  118;  Santa  Clara,  district  of  Sagua,  43;  Cruces,  15;  Santa  Clara,  14; 
Cientuegos,  32:  Remedios,  20;  Sancti  Spiritus,  7;  Puerto  Principe,  district  of  Nue- 
vitas,  6;  Santiago  de  Cuba,  district  of  Manzanilla,  14;  Gibara,  3;  Guantanamo,  11; 
Santiago  de  Cuba,  8.    Total,  361. 

It  is  generally  expected  that  the  construction  of  the  Central  Railway  will  impart 

§reat  impetus  to  thn  sugar  interests  in  the  province  of  Puerto  Principe,  the  draw- 
ack  of  which  was  chietiy  the  lack  of  easy  and  cheap  ways  of  communication. 

A  writer  from  Cuba  says: 

For  many  years  Cuba  has  raised  but  little  coffee.  Planters  found  sugar  a  more 
profitable  industry,  and  turned  their  attention  in  that  direction.  In  the  first 
quarter  of  the  last  century  Cuba  was  producing  nearly  10,000  tons  of  coffee  a  year. 
In  1846  there  were  1,600  coffee  plantations  on  the  island.  In  price.  Cuba  can  never 
compete  with  the  Brazilian  coffee.  But  in  that  which  to  many  is  of  far  greater 
importance— quality — Brazil  offers  no  competition.  Cuba  can  grow  the  finest 
coffee  in  the  world,  and  can  grow  a  large  percentage  of  the  coffee  which  coffee 
drinkers  want  to  use. 

Cuba's  tobacco  production  has  heretofore  been  quite  exclusively  limited  to  special 
and  high  grades.  In  that  department  she  has  no  competitor.  Vuelta  Abajo 
tobacco  stands,  with  sea-island  cotton,  Manila  hemp,  and  a  few  other  world 
specialties,  unique,  incomparable.  But  Cuba  can  produce  a  very  notable  percent- 
age of  all  the  cigars  used  in  this  very  smoky  world. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Cuban  tobacco  trade  is  now  in  the  hands  of  two  or  three 
large  concerns  that  control  the  output  and,  in  many  cases,  stand  behind  the  pur- 
chasers by  advancing  money  on  the  crop.  Pineapples  are  receiving  considerable 
attention,  and  there  are  both  promise  and  opening  for  wide  extension  of  their  cul- 
tivation. Cuba  is  a  land  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  the  great  markets  of  Amer- 
ica are  open  to  her  products.  Many  vegetables  will  produce  two  crops  per  year, 
and  some  are  perennial. 

The  writer  then  proceeds  to  speak  of  the  timber,  iron  ore,  coal, 
asphaltum,  and  marble  in  Cuba,  with  rumors  of  gold  and  silver,  but 
omits  her  land  available  for  cattle  raising.     He  concludes — 

Cuba  is  a  land  of  unlimited  promise,  a  sun-kissed  spot,  with  a  marvelous  soil. 

Why  should  we,  upon  such  a  showing,  extend  to  Cuba  favor  on 
products  that  so  sharply  compete  with  our  own  farmers?  There  must 
be  some  hidden  reason  for  all  the  zeal  that  is  being  exhibited  for  Cuba. 

Habana,  May  Ut  1900. 

The  United  Fruit  Company,  located  at  Boston,  has  purchased  on  this  island  a 
large  tract  of  land  near  Gibara,  in  the  province  of  Santiago  de  Cuba,  contemplates 
erecting  thereon  a  first-class  sugar  factory,  at  a  cost  of  $500,000,  and  many  more 
thousands  will  be  spent  in  the  preparation  and  culture  of  the  fields. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  H.  C.  WARMOTH, 

Sugar  grower,  parish  of  Plaquemines,  La. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  heard  the  question  asked  a  number  of  times 
by  members  of  this  committee  of  people  who  have  appeared  here  in 
the  interest  of  the  sugar  industry  as  to  whether  the  time  would  ever 
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come  when  the  United  States  could  produce  its  own  sugar  in  compe- 
tition with  the  world.  I  am  prepared  to  answer  that  question  in  the 
affirmative. 

When  I  began  the  business  of  sugar  growing  in  Louisiana,  twenty- 
odd  years  ago,  the  largest  establishment  was  one  that  could  turn  out 
150  tons  of  cane  a  day — about  20,000  pounds  of  sugar.  At  that  time 
sugar  sold  at  10  cents  a  pound  in  the  New  Orleans  market,  under  a 
protective  system  varying  sometimes  at  one  rate  and  sometimes  at 
another.  We  have  in  Louisiana  developed  the  sugar  industry  until 
we  now  turn  out  four  to  five  to  ten  million  pounds  of  sugar  from  one 
factory.  We  have  mills  which,  instead  of  turning  out  150  tons  of  cane 
a  day,  are  able  to  turn  out  2,000  tons  of  cane  a  day,  and  all  of  the  earn- 
ings that  have  come  to  the  sugar  growers  in  the  State  of  Louisiana  for 
the  last  twenty-odd  years  have  gone  into  this  development. 

So  that  to-day  we  are  able  to  make  more  money  in  the  State  of- 
Louisiana  at  4£  cents  a  pound  for  sugar  than  we  were  twenty-odd 
years  ago  at  10  cents  a  pound.     And  I  want  to  say  further,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  in  my  judgment  we  have  just  begun  to  understand  the 
industry. 

We  have  in  the  State  of  Louisiana  a  garden  at  an  experiment 
station,  which  is  kept  up  at  large  expense.  There  we  have  over  150 
different  varieties  of  sugar  cane.  We  have  scoured  the  world  for  these 
varieties.  They  are  planted  with  the  greatest  care;  they  are  culti- 
vated with  the  greatest  care;  they  are  tested  every  week;  and  that 
has  been  going  on  year  after  year,  until  we  now  have  found  two  vari- 
eties of  cane  which  are  being  distributed  among  the  planters  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana,  whereby  we  have  every  assurance  from  our  author- 
ities— the  authorities  of  the  experiment  station — that  it  will  stand  the 
rigors  of  our  climate  better  than  any  other,  that  it  will  grow  a  larger 
tonnage  to  the  acre,  and  that  it  will  give  an  immensely  larger  yield  of 
sugar  per  ton. 

This  has  been  going  on  for  a  number  of  years,  just  as  it  has  been 
going  on  in  Germany  and  in  France,  where  a  hundred  years  ago  the 
necessities  of  Napoleon  required  him  to  find  some  other  sources  for 
getting  his  sugar  than  the  West  Indies.  He  then  took  this  beet,  this 
great  big  sugar  beet,  which  then  had  but  3  to  4  per  cent  of  sugar  in 
it,  and  by  bounties  and  legislation  and  careful  selection  they  have 
produced  a  beet  that  will  give  22  per  cent  of  sugar. 

From  3  per  cent  it  has  been  developed  up  to  22  per  cent  of  sugar. 
That  has  not  been  done  in  a  day.  They  have  been  a  hundred  years 
at  it  in  France  and  Germany.  And,  Mr.  Chairman,  they  have  not 
had  an  act  of  Congress  introduced  every  time  Congress  has  met  to 
change  the  duty  on  sugar.  In  the  twenty  years  I  have  been  engaged 
in  sugar  culture  we  have  not  had  a  Congress  that  has  not  introduced 
a  bill  to  change  the  duty  on  sugar.  It  has  been  all  the  way  from  3+ 
cents  a  pound  down  to  free  sugar  and  bounties.  Hardly  a  session  of 
Congress  has  come  on  but  what  some  patriotic  gentleman  wants  to 
reduce  the  duty  on  sugar,  and  it  always  occurs  just  when  we  are  har- 
vesting our  crops. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  when  Congress  meets. 

Mr.  Warmoth.  Now,  the  policy  of  France  and  Germany  and  these 
countries  that  are  able  to  produce  sugar  enough  to  supply  their  people 
and  export  millions  of  tons  to  the  outside  world  has  been  a  steady 
policy.  They  have  done  the  same  thing  in  Germany  for  a  half  cen- 
tury, and  under  that  policy  the  Germans  have  knovrn  what  their  Gov- 
ernment was  going  to  do;  they  have  been  able  to  work  and  expend 
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their  money  with  the  hope  of  being  able  to  accomplish  something, 
and  without  the  threat  or  menace  of  a  change  of  the  policy  of  the 
Government,  such  as  we  are  constantly  having  in  this  patriotic 
America. 

And  now,  what  is  the  situation?  You  have  gone  on  and  added  to 
the  territory  of  the  United  States  in  the  last  few  years  Hawaii.  The 
Hawaiian  gentlemen  who  came  here  told  you  that  they  would  never 
be  able  to  produce  more  than  100,000  tons  of  sugar,  and  you  recog- 
nized their  government  which  they  set  up  there,  and  you  held  them 
in  power,  and  you  allowed  them  to  import  Japanese  and  Chinese 
laborers  and  fill  up  the  island  with  those  people,  and  now  they  pro- 
duce over  500,000  tons  of  sugar.  You  have  added  Porto  Rico  to  our 
territory,  you  have  added  the  Philippines,  and  we  are  still  working 
under  those  circumstances.  I  am  not  unpatriotic  enough  to  condemn 
•the  addition  to  our  territory;  I  am  not  going  to  say  I  am  opposed  to 
that;  it  is  too  late.  We  welcome  them  all  now.  We  have  Hawaii 
with  her  500,000  tons  of  sugar,  and  we  have  Porto  Rico  with  100,000 
tons;  we  have,  I  know,  millions  of  tons  to  come  from  the  Philippines. 
Have  not  we  got  enough  territory?  Do  you  want  to  go  out  further 
and  drag  in  any  more  of  these  Spanish  populations  to  compete  with 
American  citizens  in  fche  production  of  crops  necessary  to  supply  the 
American  people? 

Now,  I  propose  in  a  few  words  to  say  what  I  have  to  say  about  them, 
and  then  I  will  not  keep  you  any  further. 

I  propose  to  answer  a  few  propositions  presented  by  the  syndicates 
and  Spanish  grandees  of  Cuba,  who  have  had  the  cheek  to  come 
before  an  American  Congress  and  demand  that  the  industries  of  our 
people  shall  be  destroyed  that  they  may  make  money  out  of  our  mar- 
kets. You  are  told  that  the  cane-sugar  growers  of  Lousiana  can 
not  compete  with  the  cane  growers  of  Cuba.  Therefore  we  are  to  be 
destroyed  that  they  may  roll  in  wealth.  General  Wood  seems  to 
have  become  so  infatuated  with  Cuba  and  his  Spanish  associates  that 
he  has  filled  the  newspapers  with  his  declarations  that  the  Louisiana 
industry  must  go  to  the  wall. 

This  may  be  a  part  of  his  duty  as  Governor-General  of  Cuba,  but  he 
has  not  improved  the  credit  of  his  countrynien  at  the  banks  or  encour- 
aged the  planters  behind  the  levees  of  Louisiana  to  stand  by  their 
plows  and  strive,  as  they  have  for  nigh  one  hundred  years,  to  build 
up  an  industry  that  has  supported  500,000  people,  made  a  trade  of 
$75,000,000  annually  in  the  States,  and  furnished  one-eighth  of  the 
sugar  consumed  by  85,000,000  people.  General  Wood  has  had  time 
to  leave  his  duties  in  Cuba  to  come  here  to  urge  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  War  to  give  Cuba  free  sugar,  free  tobacco,  free  fruits, 
and  free  everything  else.  What  are  his  reasons  for  this?  That  Cuba 
is  poor;  Cuba  is  in  danger  of  anarchy;  Cuba  is  in  danger  of  brigand- 
age. One  of  the  Cuban  lobbyists  says  that  unless  you  give  them  free 
trade  that  the  cows  and  chickens  of  Cuba  are  in  danger  of  being 
stolen.    I  suppose  that  never  occurred  before  in  Cuba.     [Laughter.] 

They  have  said  that  unless  you  give  them  relief  that  the  cane  crop 
this  year  will  not  be  harvested ;  that  the  mills  will  not  grind  their  cane. 
Every  one  of  their  contentions  and  statements  are  found  to  be  false 
and  ridiculous.  There  is  not  a  sugar  mill  in  Cuba  that  is  not  grind- 
ing to-day.  The  small  cane  growers,  of  which  we  have  heard  so 
much,  are  getting  their  $2.25  per  ton  for  their  cane,  as  they  have 
always  gotten.  The  syndicates  have  all  of  their  supply  on  hand  to  make 
and  bag  their  crops.     There  is  net  a  chimney  in  Cuba  that  is  not 
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smoking,  and  there  is  not  a  man  with  brain  or  brawn,  who  is  not  con- 
tent to  live  in  half  nakedness  in  his  palmetto-covered  shack,  under 
his  banana  trees,  who  is  not  occupied  at  as  good  wages  as  the  same 
class  of  labor  receives  in  the  United  States.  This  has  been  going  on 
since  the  Federal  occupation  of  the  island.  Do  these  men  believe 
they  can,  by  a  display  of  poverty  and  rags  before  this  committee, 
make  you  believe  that  they,  who  admit  that  they  own  from  10  to 
75,000  acres  of  land  each,  are  poor  and  need  alms? 

Does  Mr.  Atkins  or  Mr.  Havemeyer,  who  own  thousands  of  acres 
of  land  in  Cuba  and  who  admit  they  have  made  money  up  to  date, 
need  help?  Does  Mr.  Hawley  and  his  syndicate,  who  have  bought 
Chapparra  and  other  estates  and  thrown  millions  of  dollars  into  Cuba 
out  of  Wall  street,  need  aid?  Does  the  Spelman  syndicate,  who  have 
gobbled  up  65,000  acres  of  the  Constantia  plantation,  having  paid 
$600,000  for  it,  capitalized  it  at  $2,000,000,  been  offered  within  a 
month  $3,000,000  for  it — do  they  need  help?  Does  Cuba,  which  pro- 
duced 300,000  tons  of  sugar  in  1900,  650,000  tons  in  1901,  and  now 
admits  a  product  of  850,000  tons  in  1902,  need  you  to  give  them 
815,000,000  to  $35,000,000  a  year  on  their  sugar,  other  millions  on 
their  tobacco,  and  still  more  on  their  fruits  and  vegetables  and  other 
products? 

To  state  the  facts  is  only  necessary  to  answer  this  contention.  Gen- 
eral Wood  says  we  can't  compete  in  growing  sugar  with  Cuba.  Of 
course  we  can't  compete  with  Cuba  now  if  you  give  her  our  markets 
for  nothing.  Of  course  we  can't  compete  with  Cuba  if  you  are  going 
to  stimulate  her  industry  by  giving  her  our  markets,  worth  $50,000,000 
a  year.  If  you  do  as  they  say,  the  speculators  of  Wall  street  will 
flood  the  island  of  Cuba  with  money.  These  gentlemen  here  from 
Cuba,  the  holders  of  many  thousands  of  acres  of  land,  will  be  able  to 
sell  their  lands  to  the  syndicates  for  fabulous  sums.  They  will  open 
these  lands  to  cultivation.  They  will  scour  the  earth  for  labor  and 
bring  it  by  contract  into  Cuba  by  the  million. 

They  will  make  sugar  so  cheap  that  they  will  swamp  the  American 
cane  grower  and  the  sugar-beet  grower  in  two  years.  You  could  not 
get  a  dollar  from  the  bank  to  build  a  beet-sugar  house  or  a  cane-sugar 
house  in  the  United  States.  You  would  paralyze,  ruin,  and  destroy 
the  American  industry.  You  would  have  in  Cuba  500  or  a  thousand 
gran d*w  owning  all  the  lands,  a  sugar  trust  producing  all  of  the  raw 
sugar  needed  for  the  sugar-trust  refinery,  and  the  thousands  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  who  are  now  engaged  in  sugar  production,  and  the  mil- 
lions who  will  be  so  engaged  if  you  stand  by  them,  will  have  to  go  out 
of  business,  and  the  American  people  will  for  all  time  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  Cuban  raw-sugar  producers,  and  the  American  refiners,  who, 
being  the  same  men  in  both  instances,  will  be  in  their  hands  and  at 
their  mercy. 

Contrast  the  condition  in  Cuba  with  that  in  Louisiana.  They  go 
out  into  the  woodlands  of  Cuba,  cut  down  and  hue  off  the  trees. 
With  a  machete  or  grubbing  hoe  they  go  along  and  stick  a  little  piece 
of  cane  in  the  ground  and  cover  it  over.  The  sunshine  does  the  rest. 
They  don't  plow  their  land,  they  don't  cultivate  their  land;  their  only 
work  is  to  go  over  them  once  or  twice  before  the  cane  grows  high 
enough  to  shade  the  land,  pull  out  the  vines,  and  cut  down  the  weeds. 
They  get  10  to  15  crops  of  cane  from  this  one  planting.  It  don't  cost 
as  much  to  grow  a  crop  of  cane  on  these  lands  in  Cuba  as  it  does  to 
grow  a  crop  of  grass  in  Kentucky.  Kentucky  will  give  4  tons  of  hay 
to  the  acre,  and  Cuba  will  give  from  25  to  35  tons  of  cane  to  the  acre. 
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Contrast  ihe  labor  conditions  in  Cuba  with  Louisiana.  Mr.  Atkins 
tells  you  in  his  testimony  that  the  labor  on  the  plantations  is  com- 
posed of  negroes,  Spanish  immigrants,  and  Chinese.  He  did  not  tell 
you  that  these  Spanish  immigrants  and  Chinese  coolies  have  been 
brought  to  the  island  as  contract  laborers;  that  they  are  peons  or  semi- 
slaves;  that  they  live  in  shacks  covered  with  grass  or  palmetto  leaves; 
that  their  beds  are  only  hammocks  hung  between  two  poles;  that  they 
have  no  floors  to  their  shacks,  no  windows;  that  they  sleep  in  their 
barracks  or  shacks  like  slaves  or  convicts— no  homes,  no  wives,  no 
children ;  that  Cuba,  so  far  as  plantation  labor  is  concerned,  is  a  slave 
pen,  with  all  the  evils  and  degradation,  filth  and  debauchery,  that 
come  from  that  system. 

Mr.  Atkins  attempted  to  make  you  believe  that  the  labor  in  Cuba 
was  the  same,  the  life  the  same,  and  the  conditions  of  labor  the  same 
as  in  Louisiana.  This  is  not  true.  The  laborers  in  Louisiana  all  have 
comfortable  homes  in  which  to  live;  they  have  floors  and  windows; 
they  have  gardens  and  cows  and  pigs  and  chickens  and  horses  and 
buggies;  they  have  good  clothes,  and  plenty  of  them;  they  have  their 
wives  and  large  families;  they  have  schools  and  churches;  their  homes 
are  well  furnished,  are  clean  and  tidy;  they  have  brass  bands  and 
make  good  music;  they  move  from  place  to  place  when  not  satisfied, 
or  their  fancy  suits  them.  They  are  free  and  tenacious  of  their  rights, 
and  the  demand  for  this  labor  secures  good  treatment  from  their 
employers. 

It  is  not  right  to  say  that  the  conditions  of  labor  are  the  same  in 
Cuba  as  in  the  United  States.  They  are  as  different  as  the  civiliza- 
tions of  the  two  countries  are  different.  A  man  in  Louisiana  will 
live  better,  live  longer,  and  do  twice  as  much  work  as  he  can  in  Cuba. 
The  Italians  who  come  to  Louisiana  generally  bring  their  families 
with  them:  not  so  in  Cuba.  Our  Italian  immigrants  are  thrifty, 
hard-working,  peaceable,  family-loving  people.  They  soon  acquire 
lands  and  grow  crops  for  the  market.  Many  of  them  are  tenants  on 
the  sugar  plantations,  and  grow  cane  and  sell  it  to  the  factories.  All 
of  these  people  read  the  newspapers.  They  are  voters,  and  they  vote 
the  Republican  ticket  alwajrs.  Will  Congress  build  up  Cuba,  with  its 
servile  labor  and  its  enormous  estates,  to  the  ruin  and  destruction  of 
the  people  in  Louisiana  and  the  still  higher  civilization  that  prevails 
in  the  Northwest? 

These  gentlemen  from  Cuba,  who  come  here  as  medicants  begging 
for  help,  answer  their  own  appeals  and  make  ridiculous  their  own 
contentions  by  telling  you  what  an  immense  trade  you  will  build  up 
in  the  United  States  if  you  will  give  them  your  markets  free  for  their 
products.  General  Wood  says  that  only  a  few  millions  worth  of  goods 
are  bought  in  the  United  States,  while  many  millions  of  Cuban  money 
has  gone  to  Spain  and  France  and  England.  Is  it  not  strange  that 
the  Cuban  people  should  have  so  soon  forgotten  what  the  United 
States  did  for  them  in  freeing  them  from  Spanish  bondage?  Or  am  I 
not  mistaken  in  this  assumption?  Are  these  gentlemen  the  men  who 
followed  Gomez  and  Garcia  and  Maceo?  Are  these  the  men  who 
met  Lawton  and  Chaffee  and  Roosevelt  at  San  Juan?  On  which  side 
of  the  fortifications  did  they  stand?  In  fact,  were  they  not  with 
Blanco  and  Weyler?  Were  not  their  plantations  garrisoned  with 
Spanish  troops,  and  did  they  not  feed  and  clothe  the  Spanish  army 
while  it  held  the  Cuban  patriots  by  the  throats  and  starred  the  Cuban 
women  and  children  in  Weyler's  camps? 

If  this  is  true,  how  is  it  they  have  the  " cheek"  to  come  to  Congress 
for  help?    These  are  the  men  who  have,  since  our  occupation  of  Cuba. 
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been  sending  all  of  their  money  to  Spain,  France,  and  England  for 
their  supplies. 

The  poor  Cuban  seems  to  have  been  entirely  lost  in  the  shuffle. 
You  are  asked  to  take  up  the  people  who  helped  Spain  to  crush  the 
life  out  of  the  Cubans,  who  did  not  want  Spain  put  out  of  the  island, 
who  tolerate  the  United  States  only  because  it  keeps  the  Cuban 
patriots  from  revenging  themselves  on  them  for  past  oppression,  and 
who  show  their  hostility  by  refusing  to  buy  American  goods  or  trading 
in  American  ports. 

Talk  about  Cuban  trade !  When  you  destroy  the  Louisiana  industry 
you  will  destroy  more  trade  between  the  States  than  you  will  ever 
have  from  Cuba.  Cuba  buys  no  coal;  Louisiana  buys  millions  of 
dollars  worth  every  year.  Cuba  buys  no  mules;  Louisiana  buys 
thousands.  Cuba  buys  no  feed  for  her  cattle;  Louisiana  buys  thou- 
sands of  carloads  of  corn,  oats,  and  hay  every  year.  Louisiana  buys 
more  iron,  copper,  steel,  and  railroad  supplies  than  Cuba.  You  will 
not  destroy  this  trade  to  build  up  another  of  less  value.  The  Louisi- 
ana laborer  buys  more  clothes,  more  food,  more  boots  and  shoes,  more 
of  all  the  necessities  of  life,  more  books  and  newspapers,  travels  more, 
and  indulges  in  more  luxuries  than  ten  Cuban  laborers.  You  won't 
destroy  500,000  people  in  Louisiana  engaged  in  the  sugar  industry 
to  build  up  a  foreign  people  and  a  foreign  State. 

I  wish  to  impress  on  your  minds  that  every  State  in  the  Union  is 
interested  in  our  industry — Pennsylvania,  with  fleets  of  coal  and  iron 
products;  Ohio,  with  its  machinery,  cooperage,  foodstuffs,  and  ani- 
mal foods;  Illinois,  Indiana,  Missouri,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska  all  find  sales  with  us  for  their 
products.  Will  you  destroy  this  immense  market  for  one  that  does 
not  give  one-tenth  of  the  demand  that  we  do?  I  wish  also  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  interests  of  the  railroads  and  steamboats.  They  haul 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  of  cane  every  year.  They  transport 
our  sugar  to  New  Orleans,  to  Memphis,  Omaha,  Denver,  Chicago,  Cin- 
cinnati, and  other  distributing  points.  They  are  immensely  inter- 
ested in  this  industry. 

You  are  asked  to  practically  wipe  out  one-half  the  business  of  the 
city  of  New  Orleans.  If  we  are  destroyed  you  ruin  New  Orleans. 
The  millions  of  dollars  spent  in  that  city  by  the  sugar  growers  is 
building  up  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities  in  the  world.  She  has 
instituted  a  system  of  drainage  which  will  cost  them  $20,000,000  before 
it  is  finished.  She  has  taxed  herself  for  fourteen  years  to  pay  for  it. 
With  it  New  Orleans  will  be  as  healthy  as  any  city  in  the  world. 
The  argument  offered  for  free  trade  with  Cuba  to  improve  her  sani- 
tary condition  would  come  with  much  more  force  as  to  New  Orleans. 
We  can  keep  yellow  fever  out  of  the  United  States  from  Cuba,  but  if 
it  starts  in  New  Orleans  it  can  not  be  kept  from  spreading. 

It  is  proposed  by  these  syndicates  to  destroy  the  ironworks  and 
foundries  of  New  Orleans.  It  is  proposed  to  turn  our  thousands  of 
engineers  and  mechanics  out  of  work.  It  is  proposed  to  injure  our 
banks  which  loan  us  money  and  provide  the  means  for  making  and 
moving  our  crops.  Our  sugar  merchants  and  brokers  are  to  stop  bus- 
iness; our  dry  goods  and  other  merchants  are  to  lose  half  their  sales; 
our  hotels,  railroads,  churches,  schools,  libraries,  and  theaters  are  all 
to  suffer  a  loss  from  our  immense  business  in  order  to  help  a  foreign 
people  who  are  alien  to  us  in  race,  habits,  interests,  instincts,  civiliza- 
tion, and  in  everything  Americans  hold  dear. 

(Thereupon,  at  12  o'clock,  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  1.30 
o'cl>ck  p.  m.) 
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AFTER  RECESS. 

At  1.30  p.  m.  the  committee  resumed  its  session. 

STATEMENT  OF  J.  H.  PHARR,  ESQ.,  OF  LOUISIANA, 
Cane  grower  and  sugar  manufacturer.     (See  p.  303.) 

Mr.  Pharr.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  I  have  come  before  you  to  give  yon  some  information  in 
regard  to  the  production  of  cane  in  the  State  of  Louisiana. 

I  wish  to  state,  in  the  first  place,  that  we  are  just  at  the  breaking 
strain,  or  at  the  point  where  any  further  reduction  will  mean  that  we 
will  have  to  quit  work;  and  our  principal  trouble  is  in  the  production 
of  our  raw  material. 

It  costs  $3.50  for  a  man  to  make  a  ton  of  cane  in  the  State  of  Loui- 
siana and  deliver  it  to  the  point  of  shipment.  Forty  per  cent  of  the 
cane  produced  in  Louisiana  is  produced  by  cane  growers,  men  who 
have  no  connection  whatever  with  the  factories;  and  where  the  lands 
are  owned  by  the  factories  the  cane  is  largely  produced  by  tenants, 
all  making  the  cane  and  selling  it  to  the  factories  on  the  basis  of  the 
price  of  Y-C  sugar  in  New  Orleans.  That  price  is  made  by  the  price 
of  96-test  sugar  in  New  York,  less  three-sixteenths  of  a  cent,  which  is 
the  rate  of  freight  from  New  Orleans  to  New  York. 

I  wish  to  reiterate  the  statement  made  here  to-day  that  all  of  our 
sugar  is  sold  in  that  way.  I  myself  sold  20,000  packages  of  sugar  in 
New  Orleans  at  three-sixteenths  of  a  cent  less  than  the  New  York 
price,  and  never  a  pound  of  it  saw  New  York;  but  it  was  all  refined 
in  the  city  of  New  Orleans. 

We  base  the  pay  of  our  producers  of  cane  on  the  price  of  Y-C  sugar, 
as  stated  before.  In  some  cases  we  pay  them  80  per  cent,  in  some 
places  85,  and  in  some  places  90  per  cent  of  the  amount  that  Y-C  sugar 
sells  for.  The  reason  of  that  is  that  in  some  localities  the  cane  is 
richer  in  sucrose  than  it  is  in  others,  and  the  tonnage  is  less;  and  where 
the  tonnage  is  greater  the  sucrose  is  less.  So  the  matter  about  evens 
up.  In  other  words,  one-half  of  the  sugar  that  is  in  the  cane  is  given 
to  the  producer  of  the  cane;  and  it  is  the  best  half,  for  it  is  the  first 
sugars,  or  the  money  for  the  first  sugars,  the  manufacturer  taking  his 
in  first,  second,  and  third  sugars.  As  a  matter  of  course  the  second  and 
third  sugars  sell  for  1  cent  a  pound  less  than  the  first  sugars,  so  we 
give  more  than  one-half  to  the  cane  producer. 

Now  I  will  just  give  you  a  few  figures  that  I  jotted  off  with  a  pencil 
this  morning  in  regard  to  my  house.  It  is  an  800-ton  house  and  is 
well  equipped.  Last  year  we  manufactured  cane  there  for  $1  a  ton, 
which  is  about  as  cheap  as  it  can  be  manufactured  by  any  house  that 
we  have  to-day,  and  we  have  some  pretty  well  equipped  houses. 

My  house  manufactured  46,000  tons  of  cane.  The  price  paid  for 
that  cane  was  $137,000.  A  large  portion  of  it  was  transported,  and 
the  transportation  cost  $13,000.  It  cost,  in  repairs,  for  keeping  up 
the  house  during  the  year,  including  taxes  and  insurance,  $16,000; 
and,  on  the  basis  of  last  year,  it  cost  $46,000  for  the  manufacture  of 
the  sugar,  making  the  sum  of  $212,000.  We  made  seven  millions  of 
sugar.  That  sold  in  New  Orleans  on  a  basis  of  3  cents,  which  it  would 
not  more  than  average  in  first,  second,  and  third  sugars,  making 
$310,000.  Now,  you  have  to  sell  that  sugar*  and  to  transport  it  to 
New  Orleans  and  sell  it  costs  $12,000 — showing  a  deficit  in  the  fac- 
tory's business  of  about  $16,000,  I  think. 
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Mr.  Metcalf.  Just  a  moment  there.  How  much  sugar  do  you  say 
you  manufactured? 

Mr.  Pharr.  Seven  thousand  tons,  sir — I  beg  your  pardon ;  seven 
millions  of  pounds. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  That  would  be  $210,000  instead  of  $310,000,  would 
it  not? 

Mr.  Pharr.  $210,000;  yes.    Did  I  say  $310,000? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  You  said  $310,000. 

Mr.  Pharr.  You  are  right,  sir;  I  should  have  said  $210,000.  These 
figures  show  a  deficit  of  about  $16,000  in  the  year's  business,  and 
almost  every  cane  producer,  as  well  as  I  personally,  raised  cane  at  a 
loss.    The  average  price,  I  think,  was  $2.97£. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  average  cost? 

Mr.  Pharr.  The  average  price  paid  for  the  cane,  sir. 

Mr.  STteELE.  Per  ton,  do  you  mean? 

Mr.  Pharr.  Per  ton;  yes,  sir.  If  you  divide  $137,000  by  $46,000, 
I  think  you  will  find  that  that  is  about  the  figure. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  How  many  tons  of  cane  are  required  to  manufacture 
a  ton  of  sugar  of  2,000  pounds? 

Mr.  Pharr.  Our  cane  in  our  well-appointed  houses  runs  from  150 
to  180  pounds.  At  some  seasons  of  the  year  we  have  made  more,  but 
the  average  house  the. season  through  will  run  from  150  to  180 
pounds.  As  stated  before,  in  some  localities  the  cane  is  higher  in 
sucrose  than  in  others. 

That  shows  a  loss  to  all  the  parties.  There  was,  however,  an  inci- 
dent in  that  showing  which  fortunately  does  not  occur  every  year. 
We  had  a  freeze  which  injured  our  cane  somewhat  and  cut  down  my 
yield  from  167  pounds  of  first  and  second  sugars  to  150.  Without 
that  ordinarily  I  should  have  made  very  nearly  8,000,000  pounds  of 
sugar.  That  at  the  prices  I  have  named  would  have  showed  a  small 
profit  for  the  factory,  but  no  profit  whatever  for  the  cane  producer, 
and  without  the  raw  material  we  can  not  run  our  factories. 

Therefore  I  make  the  statement  that  with  us  any  further  reduction 
in  the  price  of  sugar  simply  means  that  we  will  be  bankrupt. 

As  stated  before,  we  sell  our  crop  for  three-sixteenths  of  a  cent  less 
per  pound  than  the  New  York  price,  which  is  necessary  unless  we  can 
make  a  grade  of  sugar  that  will  go  into  consumption.  Some  of  us  do, 
and  we  all  could  do  it  if  we  were  guaranteed  that  we  would  have  no 
legislation  which  would  be  ruinous  to  our  interests.  It  would  neces- 
sitate the  purchase  of  boneblack,  which  is  quite  expensive,  among 
other  things. 

Gentlemen,  I  will  make  this  statement — that  almost  all  of  the  cane 
in  Louisiana  has  to  bear  transportation  of  some  sort  or  other.  We 
used  to  have  some  1,200  and  odd  sugar  houses  in  the  State.  We  have 
less  than  400  factories  now,  I  think.  At  that  period  of  time  the  cane 
could  all  be  hauled  to  the  sugar  houses.  Now  it  has  to  be  transported 
long  distances,  and  almost  all  of  it  has  to  bear  transportation. 

Mr.  Steele.  Why  is  it  that  you  do  not  send  your  product  direct  to 
the  consumer,  without  that  three-sixteenths  of  a  cent  off? 

Mr.  Pharr.  Because  we  do  not  make  an  article  of  sugar  that  will 
go  into  consumption. 

Mr.  Steele.  But  they  do  at  the  refinery  in  New  Orleans,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Pharr.  Yes,  sir;  but  that  refinery  is  owned  by  one  of  the  big- 
gest concerns  in  the  United  States,  and  we  are  minnows  as  compared 
with  that  whale.     We  are  not  able  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Steele.  It  is  the  whale  that  is  eating  you  and  not  Congress,  is  it? 
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Mr.  Pharr.  That  is  it;  it  is  the  whale.  We  hope  Congress  will 
abolish  the  whale  or  keep  him  off  us.     [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  You  spoke  of  three-sixteenths  of  a  cent  per  pound 
being  the  freight  from  New  Orleans  to  New  York. 

Mr.  Pharr.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  freight? 

Mr.  Pharr.  It  is  so  stated.     That  is  the  difference  they  make. 

The  Chairman.  By  whom  is  it  stated,  the  railroad  companies  or 
the  steamship  companies,  or  how  do  you  get  it?  Do  you  get  it  from 
the  sugar  refiners? 

Mr.  Pharr.  I  get  that  statement  from  the  broker  who  sells  my 
sugar;  and  it  is  a  statement  made  all  over  the  city  of  New  Orleans, 
with  which  every  man  who  sells  sugar  there  is  conversant.  I  think 
that  is  the  established  freight;  I  think  it  is  the  cost. 

The  Chairman.  At  any  rate,  that  is  the  difference  in  price?  There 
is  no  doubt  about  that? 

Mr.  Pharr.  That  is  the  difference  in  what  it  costs  to  put  our  sugar 
in  New  York  from  New  Orleans;  and  it  never  gets  there. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  engaged  in  the  sugar  business  from  1894 
down  to  1897,  including  both  years? 

Mr.  Pharr.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  When  the  tariff  was  40  per  cent  ad  valorem? 

Mr.  Pharr.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  effect  on  the  sugar  business  of  that 
tariff? 

Mr.  Pharr.  In  that  year,  sir,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  millions  of 
dollars  that  Congress  appropriated  to  pay  us  the  bounty  we  would  all 
have  been  bankrupt. 

The  Chairman.  The  bounty  was  earlier  than  that.  There  was  no 
bounty  after  1894.     That  was  under  the  Wilson  tariff. 

A  Gentleman.  There  was  $5,000,000  paid  by  the  action  of  Congress 
for  bounties,  84,000,000  of  which  went  to  Louisiana,  in  1894. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  bounty  ceased  in  1894.  Now,  what  was 
the  effect  on  your  business  in  1895? 

Mr.  Pharr.  The  effect  was  that  we  would  have  all  been  bankrupt, 
sir;  we  could  not  even  have  bought  bread  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
bounty  that  was  accorded  us. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  bounty  in  1894  last  you  during  the  three 
years  following? 

Mr.  Pharr.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  that  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  in  the  crops 
of  1895,  1896,  and  1897? 

Mr.  Pharr.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  no  bounty? 

Mr.  Pharr.  And  we  barely  lived. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  live,  however. 

Mr.  Pharr.  Well,  we  did  exist. 

The  Chairman.  You  existed? 

Mr.  Pharr.  Yes,  sir;  we  did  exist. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  result  to  your  business  in  1895, 1896, 
or  1897?    Was  there  a  loss  or  a  profit? 

Mr.  Pharr.  We  were  all  more  or  less  in  debt,  sir.  If  a  man  had 
any  money,  he  lived  on  it;  if  he  did  not  have  any  money,  he  lived  on 
his  prospects.  [Laughter.]  We  were  all  more  or  less  in  debt,  sir, 
and  some  of  us  pretty  badly.  We  have  not  all  of  us  gotten  out  of 
debt  yet. 
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Mr.  Newlands.  Was  sugar  higher  at  that  time,  in  1896  and  1897? 

Mr.  Pharr.  I  think  it  was. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Was  it  higher  than  it  is  now? 

Mr.  Pharr.  I  think  it  was,  sir.  I  am  not  sure  of  that,  but  I  think 
it  was. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Was  it  higher  than  in  1894? 

Mr.  Pharr.  No,  sir.  We  sold  sugar  one  year  at  2$  cents  and  2f|-. 
No,  sir;  we  sold  sugar  at  that  price,  but  we  could  not  have  lived  at 
that  price. 

Mr.  Newlands.  What  do  you  sell  it  at  now? 

Mr.  Pharr.  Three  and  a  half  cents,  sir;  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  When  does  the  harvest  of  the  present  crop  com- 
mence?   Has  it  already  commenced? 

Mr.  PhariL  Our  crop  is  harvested  from  October  until  January. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  sold  the  present  crop,  then,  have  you? 

Mr.  Pharr.  Yes,  sir;  the  present  crop  is  practically  sold. 

The  Chairman.  At  3£  cents? 

Mr.  Pharr.  About  on  that  basis;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  all  out  of  the  hands  of  the  planters  of  New 
Orleans,  practically  speaking? 

Mr.  Pharr.  It  is  practically  all  out  of  the  hands  of  the  planters. 
Some  few  men  hold  their  sugar,  but  it  is  practically  all  out  of  the 
planters'  hands. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  To  whom  do  you  sell  your  sugar? 

Mr.  Pharr.  The  American  Refinery  and  William  Henderson. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  What  are  the  by-products  of  the  sugar  cane?  What 
do  you  do  with  them? 

Mr.  Pharr.  A  little  black  molasses,  which  sells  for  1  cent  to  2  cents 
a  gallon.     That  is  all,  sir.     Our  bagasse  we  use  for  fuel. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  The  American  Sugar  Refining  Company,  then,  is 
located  at  New  Orleans? 

Mr.  Pharr.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  That  is  the  "whale"  to  which  you  referred  a  few 
moments  ago? 

Mr.  Pharr.  That  is  the  principal  whale,  sir. 

Mr.  Babcock.  Do  you  get  the  product  known  as  New  Orleans 
molasses  or  New  Orleans  sirup  from  the  cane? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Open-kettle  molasses,  in  other  words. 

Mr.  Pharr.  We  do  not  make  it,  sir.  There  is  some  open-kettle 
molasses,  but  our  centrifugal  factories  do  not  make  it. 

Mr.  Babcock.  That  brings  a  high  price,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Pharr.  Well,  yes,  sir;  it  brings  a  fair  price,  I  believe — any- 
where from  10  to  20  cents  a  gallon. 

The  Chairman.  You  make  it  into  sugar  now,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Pharr.  We  manufacture  our  cane  juice  up  into  sugars  first. 
We  take  what  is  thrown  off  centrif  ugally  and  make  second  sugars  of 
it,  and  we  take  that  and  make  third  sugars  of  it.  That  necessitates 
three  handlings  and  three  boilings'. 

The  Chairman.  The  refiner  produces  molasses  in  refining  sugar, 
does  he  not? 

Mr.  Pharr.  Yes,  sir;  some.  That  is  rather  out  of  my  line,  gentle- 
men; I«  do  not  know  a  great  deal  about  it.  As  I  understand  it,  how- 
ever, he  takes  our  first  sugars  and  mixes  low-grade  sugars  with 
them,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  he  has  a  littlp  offal  from  that, 
which  is  molasses  or  blackstrap. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  questions? 
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Mr.  Pharr.  If  yon  will  allow  me,  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  more 
words,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Pharr.  I  came  up  the  road  the  other  day  with  Mr.  Spellman, 
who  is  largely  interested  in  Cuba.  I  was  talking  with  him,  and  he 
tried  to  leave  me  under  the  impression  that  all  of  the  available  lands 
for  sugar  in  Cuba  were  already  in  cultivation;  that  there  were  no 
further  lands  there,  and  that  there  was  no  possible  increase  to  be 
expected  from  Cuba.  A  little  later  we  talked  again  on  the  subject, 
and  he  told  me  that  he  owned  100  square  miles  of  land  in  Cuba.  That 
calls  for  some  640,000  acres  of  land.  He  said  that  he  had  27  planta- 
tions ;  that  his  factory  had  made  20,000  tons  of  sugar,  and  he  expected  it 
to  make  50, 000  tons  in  the  very  near  iuture.  I  see  in  Mr.  Atkins's  report 
that  he  puts  it  down  at  twenty;  and  in  that  same  report  he  states,  1 
believe,  that  we  are  to  have  a  crop  of  eight  hundred  and  odd  thousand 
tons  of  sugar.  If  they  all  increase  as  Mr.  Spellman  expects  his  to 
increase  in  the  very  near  future,  that  means  150  percent  on  that  pro- 
duction, which  will  make  the  2,000,000  tons  of  sugar  that  is  required 
for  this  country  over  and  above  what  we  make  here. 

The  Chairman.  One  hundred  square  miles  would  be  64,000  acres. 

Mr.  Pharr.  Yes,  sir;  I  accept  the  correction.  But  he  expects  to 
make  fifty  millions  of  sugar  in  the  very  near  future;  and  a  like 
increase  with  the  other  factories  means  that  all  the  sugar  that  the 
United  States  requires  for  its  consumption  will  be  produced  in  Cuba. 
If  Cuban  sugar  comes  in  free,  that  means  there  is  no  revenue  from 
sugar,  and  as  a  matter  of  course  the  tariff  has  to  go  off.  That  prac- 
tically means  free  sugar  in  less  than  a  very  few  years. 

Talking  further,  he  said  that  their  labor  there,  according  to  his  own 
expression,  wap  "stag"  labor;  that  there  was  not  a  woman  or  a  child 
on  the  place — that  is,  among  the  laborers.  He  stated  that  they  lived 
in  barracks,  where  they  hung  up  their  hammocks  and  lived  in  that 
way. 

Our  labor  is,  as  stated  by  Governor  Warmouth,  composed  largely 
of  citizens  of  the  United  States.  They  are  well  housed,  and  they 
make  a  living  raising  cane.  [Laughter.]  Well,  gentlemen,  we  do 
not  want  the  cane  in  Cuba  to  raise  Cain  with  us.  [Laughter.]  That 
is  the  point  I  want  to  make. 

Mr.  McClellan.  Is  this  colored  labor,  Captain,  or  white  labor? 

Mr.  Pharr.  Some  of  it  is  colored,  some  of  it  is  white,  and  a  good 
deal  of  it  is  mixed.     [Laughter.] 

Now,  gentlemen,  as  far  as  the  great  necessity  for  helping  Cuba  is 
concerned,  the  Southern  States  stood  exactly  in  the  shoes  of  Cuba 
thirty-six  years  ago.  We  were  confronted  with  the  stern  fact  that  it 
was  "root  hog  or  die,"  and  we  rooted  [laughter]  and  are  alive  to-day. 

The  Cubans  have  a  better  soil,  they  have  a  better  climate,  and  all 
the  conditions  are  better  with  them.  They  made  sugar  successfully, 
I  understand,  under  the  Spanish  rule.  They  supported  a  standing 
army  of  some  30,000  or  40,000  men.  They  were  the  treasure  house  of 
Spain,  said  to  be  the  brightest  jewel  in  the  crown  of  Spain,  the  very 
queen  of  the  Antilles.  Now,  when  they  are  free  from  the  Spanish 
yoke,  they  cry  aloud,  "We  must  be  helped  or  we  will  all  turn  out  to 
oe  robbers."  Well,  when  the  people  of  the  Southern  States  w6re  in  a 
like  predicament  we  did  not  turn  out  to  be  robbers,  but  we  turned  out 
to  be  workmen,  and  we  went  to  work  with  a  will. 

The  cry  for  help,  if  you  will  excuse  me,  reminds  me  somewhat  of 
an  incident  that  occurred  in  our  State  in  the  seventies.    We  were 
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generally  overflowed.  Some  of  our  good  Congressmen  took  it  into 
their  heads  that  we  were  very  needy,  and  that  we  must  have  rations; 
and  Uncle  Sam,  like  a  good  old  uncle,  furnished  the  rations.  They 
were  sent  down  there  to  various  points,  and  officials  were  designated 
to  distribute  them.  The  consequence  was  that  all  of  the  labor  from 
the  nonoverflowed  districts  crowded  into  the  overflowed  districts,  and 
drew  rations.  [Laughter.]  And  the  crowning  point  of  the  whole 
matter  was  that  a  lot  of  men  who  were  swampers,  and  who  made  their 
living  by  floating  out  timber  in  the  high  water,  which  was  their  harvest, 
would  come  in  regularly  and  draw  rations.     [Laughter.] 

I  think  our  Cuban  friends  are  a  good  deal  in  that  very  fix.  If  Uncle 
Sam  goes  down  to  distribute  rations  there,  there  will  not  be  any  work 
done,  and  there  will  not  be  any  sugar  raised.     [Laughter.] 

I  think  that  is  about  the  condition,  gentlemen.  We  can  not  stand 
any  further  reduction  in  sugar,  or  we  quit. 

Let  me  answer  here  a  question  that  was  asked  to-day.  "  What  are 
the  lands  of  Louisiana  fit  for  if  we  do  not  raise  sugar?"  Well,  about 
all  they  are  fit  for  is  that  they  will  grow  up  in  Bermuda  grass,  and 
they  will  make  pretty  good  pasturage.  We  can  pasture  just  a  few 
cows  and  calves  and  raise  potatoes;  and  that  is  about  all  we  could  do 
for  a  living.  Our  lands  are  not  fit  for  anything  else  except  to  raise 
sugar  cane.  The  climate  is  too  wet,  and  the  soil  is  too  heavy  for  cot- 
ton or  for  corn.  I  can  go  out  on  the  pine  hills  and  raise  more  corn 
than  I  can  on  our  Louisiana  lands. 

Cuba,  as  I  understand,  has  fine  grazing  lands,  she  has  fine  tobacco 
lands,  as  well  as  fine  sugar  lands,  and  fine  lands  for  coffee  and  all  of 
the  tropical  products.  I  do  not  think  the  gentlemen  from  Cuba  are 
nearly  as  big  paupers  as  they  think  they  are;  but  at  the  same  time  I 
do  not  believe  that  it  is  the  Cubans  who  are  making  such  an  outcry. 
The  Cubans  did  not  come  here  and  insert  the  articles  that  you  see  in 
Mr.  Willett's  paper  and  Mr.  Gray's  paper,  advocating  free  sugar. 
They  did  not  have  the  influence  to  do  it.  They  did  not  have  the 
influence  to  utilize  a  large  number  of  the  prominent  journals  of  the 
land.  They  did  not  have  the  money  to  take  the  patent  inside  of  all 
of  the  weekly  papers  in  the  country  and  fill  it  up  with  all  of  those 
articles,  nor  to  spread  broadcast  over  the  land  all  of  the  circulars 
that  you  see  on  that  subject. 

We  do  not  think  the  Cubans  did  that.  I  think  it  was  largely 
American  capital  that  has  gone  down  there  and  invested  in  the  lands 
of  Cuba.  Possibly  they  have  heard  of  Mr.  Havemeyer's  160  per  cent 
on  his  capital  invested,  and  want  to  do  likewise;  and  we  can  go  to  the 
wall  in  order  that  they  may  make  immense  amounts  of  money. 

One  of  the  gentlemen  asked  yesterday  whether  it  was  fair  to  protect 
the  beet  lands  and  leave  unprotected  the  other  lands — the  wheat  lands. 
I  think  every  acre  of  land  that  is  subtracted  from  the  sum  total,  when 
there  is  overproduction,  is  a  benefit.  I  think  it  protects  those  lands 
to  that  extent.  When  it  was  brought  out  that  it  took  one  man  to  cul- 
tivate 2  acres  of  beets,  and  that  that  man  supported  a  family  of 
five,  that  made  a  great  many  men  and  a  great  many  acres  of  land  who 
were  not  producing  wheat,  but  who  were  consumers  of  bread.  I  think 
that  was  protection  to  that  extent.  We  are  laboring  under  an  over- 
production of  sugar  to-day. 

The  gentlemen  ask,  "Will  this  or  that  reduction  in  the  tariff  injure 
the  sugar  grower  or  the  sugar  producer  in  this  country  to  the  extent 
that  it  stimulates  production  in  Cuba?    Are  we  to  that  extent  in  j  ured. " 

A  5  per  cent  reduction  of  the  present  tariff  means,  I  think,  40  cents 
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a  hundred — 40  cents  a  hundred  on  a  man  making  50,000  tons  of  sugar, 
running  into  dollars  and  cents — principally  dollars,  and  a  great  many 
of  them. 

Gentlemen,  I  think  that  is  about  all  I  can  say  on  this  subject.  I 
can  think  of  a  good  deal,  but  I  very  often  forget  half  I  want  to  say. 
If  I  can  answer  any  other  questions,  I  will  be  glad  to  do  so. 

Mr.  McClellan.  Captain,  what  would  be  the  effect  of  annexation 
on  the  Louisiana  product — first,  absolutely,  and  then  in  comparison 
with  reciprocity? 

Mr.  Pharr.  Well,  sir,  that  is  something  which  you  can  not  answer 
from  facts.  You  can  only  answer  it  from  your  own  reason  or  your 
own  mind.  As  I  stated  before,  a  25  per  cent  reduction  there  means 
40  cents  a  hundred,  with  all  of  the  Asiatic  labor  in  the  world  to  draw 
from,  and  that  with  that  climate  and  that  island  means  an  immense 
production  of  sugar,  which  will  all  come  here  to  our  market. 

I  will  state  something  here  that  I  neglected  to  state  before.  In 
times  gone  by  it  has  always  been  said:  "Well,  the  crop  of  Louisiana 
is  small;  it  is  only  a  drop  in  the  bucket."  But  whenever  the  crop  of 
Louisiana  was  harvested  the  market  invariably  went  down.  It  has 
invariably  done  so,  and  of  late  years,  with  the  exception  of  two,  I 
think,  we  have  been  still  further  depressed  by  the  remark,  "Here  is 
the  Cuban  crop  coming  in."  Their  crop  commences  to  come  in  now, 
just  as  ours  is  finished. 

Mr.  McClellan.  Then  annexation  would  practically  ruin  the 
industry,  I  take  it? 

Mr.  Pharr.  Eventually  it  would ;  but  with  annexation  they  would 
labor  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  in  regard  to  contract  labor, 
which,  I  think,  would  somewhat  check  the  production  of  sugar  for  the 
present. 

Mr.  Babcock.  Captain,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question.  Yon 
state  that  a  25  per  cent  reduction  would  reduce  the  price  40  cents  a 
hundred,  do  you? 

Mr.  Pharr.  No,  sir;  it  would  be  to  their  advantage  40  cents.  The 
tariff,  as  I  understand  it,  is  $1.68. 

Mr.  Babcock.  Well,  if  it  was  to  their  advantage  40  cents,  then  it 
would  not  be  to  your  disadvantage? 

Mr.  Pharr.  To  the  extent  that  40  cents  a  hundred  means  profit  to 
them  they  would  increase  their  production,  sir.  Those  men  that  have 
gone  down  there  and  have  bought  up  the  island,  not  by  the  acre,  but 
by  the  square  mile  or  the  league  or  the  hundred  miles,  did  not  go  there 
to  cultivate  just  what  lands  were  already  under  cultivation.  They 
went  there  to  accumulate  immense  fortunes,  and  they  propose  to  do 
it  by  the  production  of  sugar.  Every  cent  that  they  can  make  over 
and  above  the  money  already  invested  will  go  to  increase  the  product. 
That  on  an  already  overloaded  market  means  ruin  to  the  sugar 
industry  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Babcock.  I  understood  from  your  statement  that  you  figured 
that  a  25  per  cent  reduction  meant  40  cents  a  hundred. 

Mr.  Pharr.  To  them;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Babcock.  To  the  Louisiana  producers? 

Mr.  Pharr.  No,  sir;  to  the  Cuban  producers. 

Mr.  Babcock.  Well,  if  it  gave  them  40  cents  a  hundred  additional, 
it  would  necessarily  maintain  the  price  here,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Pharr.  It  would  maintain  the  price  here,  less  the  constant 
bearing  down  of  the  price  by  too  much  sugar  already  made;  and  they 
will  continue  to  pile  up  on  the  load  that  already  overburdens  us. 
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Mr.  Babcock.  I  get  your  idea  now.  I  understood  you  to  mean  a 
difference  in  price  of  40  cents. 

Mr.  Phabb.  Will  you  permit  me  to  make  a  correction  just  here?  I 
stated  that  I  sold  my  crop  at  3£  cents,  but  it  was  on  a  basis  of  3  cents 
for  the  first,  second,  and  third  sugars.  The  first  sugar  sold  for  3£, 
but  I  averaged  my  crop  up  at  3  cents.  That  takes  in  the  first  and 
the  second  sugars. 

The  Chaibman.  What  proportion  of  the  crop  is  first  sugar? 

Mr.  Phabb.  About  two-thirds  of  the  crop  is  first  sugar,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  And  what  is  second  sugar? 

Mr.  Phabb.  Second  sugar  usually  runs  about  30  pounds  to  the  ton. 

The  Chaibman.  And  the  third  sugar  the  balance? 

Mr.  Phabb.  It  runs  from  10  to  15  pounds,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  To  the  ton? 

Mr.  Phabb.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  With  all  the  rest  first  sugar? 

Mr.  Phabb.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  And  you  got  3|  cents  for  the  first  sugar? 

Mr.  Phabb.  About  3£  on  the  first  sugar. 

The  Chaibman.  About  how  much  for  the  second? 

Mr.  Phabb.  All  the  way  from  1±  cents  to  2J  cents. 

The  Chaibman.  How  much  for  the  third? 

Mr.  Phabb.  It  is  not  sold  yet,  sir.  It  is  in  the  prospective.  The 
third  sugars  do  not  come  out  until  June,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Then  you  have  gotten  a  good  deal  more  than  3 
cents  a  pound? 

Mr.  Phabb.  Well,  my  bills  of  sale  will  not  figure  it  up  that  way,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Then  you  are  wrong  in  your  details.  How  many 
pounds  to  the  ton  do  you  make? 

Mr.  Phabb.  I  have  made  150  pounds  of  first  and  second  sugars  this 
year. 

The  Chaibman.  To  the  ton? 

Mr.  Phabb.  To  the  ton;  yes,  sir — to  the  ton  of  cane. 

The  Chaibman.  Oh !  to  the  ton  of  cane. 

Mr.  Phabb.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  what  you  mean — 150  pounds  of  first  sugar 
to  the  ton  of  cane? 

Mr.  Phabb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Babcock.  He  said  first  and  second  sugars. 

The  Chaibman.  You  gave  the  second  and  third  at  how  much? 

Mr.  Phabb.  The  second  runs  up  to  about  30  pounds. 

Mr.  Robebtson.  Did  you  not  say  150  pounds  of  first  and  second 
sugars? 

Mr.  Phabb.  One  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  first  and  second 
sugars;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Then  that  would  be  about  120  pounds  of  first  and 
30  pounds  of  second  sugars? 

Mr.  Phabb.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  The  balance  of  third  sugars  would  be  how  much; 
10  pounds? 

Mr.  Phabb.  Ten  pounds. 
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STATEMENT  OF  JAMB8  W.  PORCH,  ESQ., 

Representing  the  Board  of  Trade  of  the  City  of  New  Orleans  and  the  New  Orleans 

Progressive  Union, 

Mr.  Porch.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  as  the 
representative  of  the  New  Orleans  Board  of  Trade  and  the  New 
Orleans  Progressive  Union,  aggregating  a  membership  of  something 
like  1,700  people,  and  also  having  from  the  Cotton  Exchange  of  New 
Orleans  a  telegram  that  I  desire  to  file  and  make  a  part  of  this  record, 
I  wish  to  occupy  the  attention  of  this  committee  for  a  short  time  on 
the  subject  now  before  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  hand  the  telegram  to  the  reporter. 

The  telegram  above  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

New  Orleans,  La.,  January  22, 1902. 

Hod.  R.  C.  Davy,  Member  of  Congress  from  Louisiana, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Please  confer  with  Chas.  A.  Farwell  and  present  the  following  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  in  onr  behalf: 

"The  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  joins  other  commercial  and  agricultural 
interests  in  protesting  against  decrease  in  the  tariff  on  Cuban  products,  and  espe- 
cially on  the  admission  free  of  Cuban  sugar.  Free  sugar  means  the  practical 
donation  to  Cuba  of  many  millions  of  dollars  annually  as  clearly  as  if  the  money 
were  taken  direct  from  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

"it  means  the  reduction  to  want  of  one  of  the  fairest  portions  of  Louisiana, 
built  on  the  fact  that  if  it  did  not  receive  the  fostering  care  of  the  General  Gov- 
ernment it  would  be  at  least  protected  from  such  crushing  blows  as  are  now 
threatened.  It  means  the  serious  crippling,  if  not  annihilation,  of  the  growing 
beet-sugar  industry,  which  has  a  right  to  protection  at  the  hands  of  the  General 
Government.  It  means  that  to  aid  a  foreign  country,  for  whom  the  United  States 
has  poured  forth  its  best  blood  and  millions  of  treasure;  that  to  render  that  country 
assistance  which  it  does  not  imperatively  need  we  are  to  impoverish  one  of  the 
fairest  States  of  the  Union,  with  a  population  nearly  equal  to  that  of  Cuba,  and 
to  cripple  an  important  infant  industry  of  the  West,  all  for  return  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  loss  and  suffering  to  be  inflicted  upon  our  own  people. 

"  Will  not  your  committee  and  Congress  remember  that  true  charity  begins  at 
home;  and  if  they  believe  help  is  necessary  for  Cuba  let  it  be  given  in  such  shape 
that  the  burden  may  fall  equally  on  the  entire  nation,  and  not  entail  distress  and 
suffering  equal  to  what  Cuba  suffered  under  the  exactions  of  Spain?  We  can 
readily  understand  why  Cuba  should  so  earnestly  strive  to  secure  an  open  market 
with  eighty  millions  of  people,  but  we  can  not  understand  what  compensation 
there  will  be  to  this  country  through  free  trade  with  one  million  and  a  half  for- 
eigners out  of  all  proportion  to  any  possible  benefits.  We  urge  your  committee 
to  protect  our  people  m  this  matter  and  to  save  them  from  disaster  and  consequent 
suffering. 

44  W.  P.  Wamsley,  President.19 

Mr.  Porch.  The  three  organizations  I  have  named  cover  practically 
the  entire  commercial  field  in  New  Orleans. 

The  record  which  you  have,  covering  the  hearings  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  representing  the  Spanish  or  Cuban  end  of  this 
argument,  contains  a  resolution  that  was  passed  by  the  New  York 
Produce  Exchange,  which  we  desire  to  answer,  among  other  things. 
I  will  read  that  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  New  Ycrk 
Produce  Exchange  that  Congress  should  give  immediate  relief  to  the  strained 
situation  in  Cuba  by  a  substantial  reduction  in  the  tariff  duties  on  Cuban  imports 
into  the  United  States,  as  recommended  by  President  Roosevelt  in  his  message  to 
Congress,  under  date  of  December  3, 1901.  This  Is  demanded  by  every  considera- 
tion of  generosity  and  fair  dealing,  the  welfare  of  Cuba  to  which  we  are  pledged, 
and  to  the  great  betterment  of  commerce. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions,  signed  by  the  president  and  secretary 
of  this  exchange,  be  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Senators 
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and  our  Representatives  in  Congress,  the  Committee  on  Relations  with  Cuba  of 
the  Senate,  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  the  Committee  on  Ins  alar  Affairs 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Resolved,  That  the  board  of  managers  of  the  exchange  be.  and  are  hereby, 
requested  to  appoint  a  committee  of  three  to  represent  the  interests  of  this 
exchange  at  the  hearing  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  be  held  in 
Washington  on  the  15th  day  of  January. 

Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  resolutions,  the  undersigned  committee, 
was  appointed  by  the  board  of  managers  of  the  New  York  Produce 
Exchange  January  13,  1902. 

And  the  names  are  given. 

I  desire  to  speak  along  those  lines.  I  am  not  going  to  give  you 
figures  as  to  the  cost  of  production  of  sugar  in  Cuba  as  compared  with 
the  cost  of  production  of  sugar  in  Louisiana  or  any  of  the  beet-sugar 
growing  States  of  this  Union.  I  desire  to  speak  of  the  condition  as  it 
now  confronts  us  in  Louisiana.  And  if  during  the  course  of  my  argu- 
ment I  do  not  dwell  particularly  and  in  detail  on  the  question  of  beet 
sugar,  it  is  because  it  does  not  concern  and  relate  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  exchanges  I  represent. 

New  Orleans  depends  and  is  largely  hung  upon  the  success  of  the 
cane-sugar  interests  of  the  southern  part  of  the  State  of  Louisiana. 
The  Produce  Exchange  of  New  York  very  flippantly  passed  resolu- 
tions that  would  mean  our  death  knell  and  sent  them  here  with  a 
committee  of  three;  and  they  desire  that  these  points  which  I  have 
just  read  be  urged  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  as  the 
means  and  mode  of  relief  for  the  distressed  and  suffering  island  of 
Cuba.  As  I  say,  the  very  points  that  they  raise  and  the  arguments 
that  they  urge  would  mean  our  death  knell  and  would  make  the  sheriff 
in  the  State  of  Louisiana  the  busiest  officer  you  can  imagine. 

I  have  before  me  the  Literary  Digest  of  the  18th  of  January,  in 
which  there  is  a  map  showing  millionaires,  by  figures.  That  map 
gives  the  number  of  millionaires  in  the  State  of  New  York  as  904, 
only  6  short  of  1,000.  In  the  State  of  Louisiana,  where  the  "rich 
sugar  planter"  is  supposed  to  be  located,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
become  more  than  rich,  there  are,  according  to  this  map,  27  million- 
aires. You  have,  therefore,  27  millionaires  in  Louisiana  as  against 
994  in  New  York,  and  114  in  New  Jersey,  the  State  where  corporations 
are  supposed  to  center  under  beneficent  laws. 

In  Louisiana  the  entire  industry  is  controlled,  as  I  understand,  by 
at  least  95  per  cent  of  local  capital  which  belongs  to  the  State.  There 
are  no  foreign  investments,  practically  speaking,  in  that  particular 
industry  in  the  State  of  Louisiana.  It  is  an  industry  that  has  been 
fostered  and  protected  in  an  indifferent  and  uncertain  and  fluctuating 
way,  and  yet  has  grown  and  become  one  of  our  principal  industries. 

I  have  lived  and  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  in  Latin- American  coun- 
tries. I  know  something  of  their  conditions  and  that  which  apper- 
tains to  them;  I  have  lived  for  years  and  years  in  those  countries;  I 
have  had  my  family  there,  and  my  children  have  grown  up  there;  I 
know  the  conditions  that  exist,  and  I  have  always  maintained,  and 
I  maintain  now  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  gentlemen, 
that  there  is  a  sharp  line  of  demarcation  between  the  southern  bound- 
ary of  the  United  States  and  the  countries  that  lie  below — a  line  that 
needs  to  be  drawn  sharply  and  plainly,  unless  it  is  the  intention  and 
policy  of  our  people  to  sacrifice  our  own  industries  and  give  them  up, 
foi  the  mere  asking,  to  those  who  knock  at  our  doors. 

In  the  State  of  Louisiana  there  are  interests  in  which  are  engaged 
people  who  belong  to  us  and  have  belonged  to  us  for  years  and  years 
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and  years.  Simply  because  of  conditions  that  now  exist  in  the  island 
of  Cuba,  are  you  going  to  sacrifice  the  State  of  Louisiana  for  Cuba? 
There  seems  to  be  a  wonderful  comparison  of  figures  in  this  matter 
when  you  come  to  look  into  it  in  its  details.  The  island  of  Cuba  and 
the  State  of  Louisiana,  in  square  miles,  are  more  or  less  the  same  in 
size.  The  population  of  the  island  of  Cuba  and  the  population  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana  are  approximately  the  same.  The  population  of 
the  principal  city  of  the  island  of  Cuba  and  the  population  of  the  prin- 
cipal city  of  Louisiana  are  approximately  the  same.  One  is  a  part  of 
us,  and  belongs  to  the  sisterhood  of  States;  the  other  is  knocking  at 
our  door  with  commodities  that  are  peculiar  to  the  semitropical  con- 
ditions in  Louisiana.  The  introduction  of  their  commodities  free  of 
duty  would  paralyze  us,  and  would  result  in-  sacrificing  Louisiana  for 
Cuba. 

The  gentlemen  of  the  produce  exchange  can  speak,  and  speak  glibly, 
and  draw  up  their  resolutions,  knowing  as  they  do  at  the  same  time 
that  not  one  of  the  commodities  involved  will  in  the  slightest  way 
affect  their  interests.  To  them  they  are  nothing;  to  us  they  are  every- 
thing. 

There  are,  perhaps,  many  gentlemen  sitting  around  the  board  to-day 
who  have  gone  to  Cuba,  who  have  visited  Mexico,  and  I  would  not 
to-day  say  anything  of  these  countries  that  is  unkind.  I  simply  speak 
of  conditions.  I  have  no  accusations  to  make.  I  have  nothing  to  say 
that  I  would  wish  to  be  construed  in  any  manner  as  recrimination; 
but  I  mean  to  speak  of  the  condition  that  exists  there,  that  can  ,not 
be  wiped  out  by  legislation  or  by  letting  down  the  bars.  It  is  simply 
a  condition  of  race  that  you  can  not  change  and  which  passing  years 
and  decades  of  years  will  not  change. 

We  have  become  the  proud  country  that  we  are  (and  I  am  a  citizen 
of  it  from  birth,  and  my  ancestors  were  for  many,  many  generations 
before  my  birth)  through  a  protective  tariff.  If  you  let  down  the  bars 
in  Louisiana  and  allow  Cuban  products  to  come  in  free  of  duty,  it 
would  be  like  opening  a  crevasse  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  An 
open  crevasse  shows  an  unprotected  portion  of  a  protected  border; 
an  open,  flowing  stream  of  the  entry  of  their  product  kills  and  ruins 
the  southern  part  of  the  United  States.  There  is  no  gainsaying  the 
fact. 

As  I  understand  it,  there  is  not  the  slightest  modification  in  the 
present  duties  that  can  possibly  be  made  and  at  the  same  time  allow 
the  sugar  interests  in  Louisiana  to  exist.  If  you  had  gone  over  the 
line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  and  of  the  Texas  Pacific,  leading  in  and 
out  of  New  Orleans;  if  you  had  gone  up  and  down  the  Lower  Missis- 
sippi; if  you  had  gone  into  the  various  bayous  and  the  various  places 
that  can  be  reached  by  navigable  streams  and  inlets  and*  had  seen 
those  towering  smokestacks  and  a  perfect  condition  and  a  perfect  coun- 
try, you  would  say  that  the  last  thing  you  would  do  would  be  to  sac- 
rifice that  interest. 

I  have  it  from  good  authority  that  the  indicated  horsepower  of  the 
engines  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  is  even  greater  than  that  of  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania.  Every  planter  has  a  battery  of  boilers.  Every 
planter  has  a  semirefinery.  Every  planter  is  equipped  to  take  care  of 
the  crop  from  the  cane  to  the  finished  product,  or,  rather,  the  market- 
able product,  when  some  refinery  finally  gets  hold  of  it  and  puts  it 
into  the  consumer's  hands. 

When  it  comes  to  a  final  show  down ;  when  it  comes  to  a  question 
of  "stand  and  deliver,"  it  seems  to  me  that  there  can  be  no  point 
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raised  as  between  the  people  of  Louisiana  and  Cuba.  There  is  no 
general  hue  and  cry  throughout  this  Republic  that  the  cost  of  sugar 
is  too  great  to  the  consumer.  There  is  no  evidence  before  this  com- 
mittee that  the  cost  of  sugar  is  an  onerous  burden  to  the  consumer. 
The  whole  drift  and  tenor  of  the  entire  testimony,  as  I  have  listened 
to  it,  and  as  I  believe  it  to  be,  is  that  Cuba  desires  to  take  advantage 
of  the  friendly  overtures  that  have  been  made  to  her,  and  in  spite  of 
all  we  have  done,  with  the  greatest  ingratitude  that  I  have  ever  seen, 
would,  without  one  apology,  sacrifice  the  Southern  States,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  whole  Union,  in  order  that  she  might  market  her  sugar. 

The  market  conditions  in  Cuba  are  good.  The  labor  conditions  in 
Cuba  are  good.  There  is  no  complaint  made  in  Cuba  to-day,  from 
the  evidence  as  adduced,  that  the  burden  is  onerous  and  can  not  be 
overcome.  There  is  not  a  claim  made  to-day  that  there  is  not  a  possi- 
bility of  marketing  their  sugar.  We  have  testimony  here  that  it  can 
be  made  in  the  island  of  Cuba  for  as  low  as  a  cent  and  a  quarter  a 
pound. 

The  rate  of  tariff  being  $1.68  on  96-pure  sugar,  it  would  seem  to  be 
easily  possible  to  market  that  sugar  in  the  United  States.  Especially 
would  it  seem  to  be  easily  possible  in  New  Orleans,  when  you  consider 
the  testimony  which  is  now  before  you  as  to  the  discrimination  of 
three-sixteenths  of  1  cent  per  pound  in  New  Orleans  as  against 
New  York.  A  matter  of  three  days'  say  from  Habana  and  five  days 
from  some  of  the  ports  of  Cuba  lands  the  sugar  under  the  protection 
of  the  sugar  trust  and  puts  it  in  New  Orleans  before  the  best  refineries 
that  they  have.  That  sugar  is  marketed  as  a  finished  product  right 
down  where  we  are  supposed  to  raise  sugar,  with  a  three-sixteenths 
of  a  cent  discrimination  in  their  favor  before  it  starts  from  the  island 
of  Cuba. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  a  case  like  this  there  are  no  two  ways  before 
us;  there  is  only  one  way.  If  they  are  so  philanthropic  in  the  Pro- 
duce Exchange  in  New  York,  why  do  they  not  devise  some  plan  by 
which  we  can  make  the  people  of  Cuba  a  cash  donation,  if  they  are 
beggars  knocking  at  our  door?  But  why  should  that  burden  of  taxa- 
tion, if  taxation  applies,  be  saddled  entirely  and  alone  on  the  cane  and 
beet  sugar  industries  of  the  United  States? 

We  have  evidence  before  us  to  the  effect  that  in  the  southern  penin- 
sula of  Michigan  there  are  60  different  beet-sugar  industries  ready 
to-day  to  start  business,  or  to  launch  their  enterprises,  if  they  had 
some  security  in  the  direction  of  stable,  substantial  legislation. 

I  am  in  the  iron  and  steel  business.  I  love  to  talk  about  protection 
and  what  it  has  done  for  this  country.  I  remember  when  everybody 
raised  a  hue  and  cry  that  tin  was  one  of  those  expensive  luxuries, 
because  of  protection,  that  entered  into  every  man's  dinner  pail, 
his  bath  tub,  and  everything  that  everyone  used  in  common  homes. 
Regardless  of  the  hue  and  cry  that  was  raised,  protection  continued, 
and  to-day  we  have  the  spectacle  of  this  country  being  an  exporter  of 
tin.  It  is  an  everlasting,  living  example  of  the  ingenuity  and  get- 
there-ness  of  the  American  people;  and  if  you  let  us  alone  we  will 
produce  sugar,  and  supply  the  world  before  we  have  finished. 

The  fact  that  General  Wood  says  that  one-fifth  of  the  sugar  con- 
sumed in  the  world  is  produced  by  the  people  of  the  United  States  is 
no  reason  why  you  should  throttle  that  one-fifth,  and  say,  I  do  not 
believe  you  will  ever  be  able  to  get  up  to  the  point  of  raising  the  other 
four-fifths.  Why  do  they  not  let  that  industry  stand  on  its  merits, 
as  they  have  allowed  various  other  industries  to  stand  on  their  merits? 
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With  the  present  protection,  as  the  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana  have  said,  if  we  can  not  in  ten  years  prove  that  we  can  fur- 
nish the  sugar  for  our  own  consumption  and  export  it  besides,  then 
make  sugar  free.  But  do  not  take  advantage  of  us  now;  do  not  take 
advantage  of  that  development,  that  completeness,  that  finished  ulti- 
matum that  is  possible  in  the  sugar  business,  as  it  has  been  in  the 
steel  business  and  other  kindred  interests. 

There  is  no  use  in  denying  the  fact  that  you  can  not  get  the  maxi- 
mum of  efficiency,  and  thereby  the  minimum  of  cost,  out  of  a  product 
or  an  industry  that  is  always  threatened.  How  can  you  get  up  to  that 
state  of  efficiency  if,  by  legislation,  it  is  constantly  throttled  in  its 
every  move?  It  is  impossible.  It  is  simply  one  of  those  paradoxes  or 
absurdities  that  must  appeal  to  this  committee. 

Gentlemen,  you  will  excuse  my  vehemence;  but  in  a  case  like  this, 
where  the  interests  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  are  more  imperiled  than 
they  have  been  for  many,  many  years  in  the  past,  there  is  nothing  like 
4 'speaking  out  in  church,"  and  telling  you  just  exactly  how  we  feel 
about  it. 

I  can  imagine  legislation  that  should  arbitrarily  say  that  a  man 
should  stop  raising  corn  and  go  to  raising  wheat,  or  that  he  should 
stop  raising  wheat  and  go  to  raising  corn.  But  I  can  not  to  save  my 
life  understand  legislation  that  says  to  a  man  who  is  raising  sugar, 
"  You  have  got  to  quit  it;  we  will  fix  the  laws  so  that  foreign  neigh- 
bors can  come  in  and  paralyze  your  industry,"  knowing  that  he  can 
not  change  from  one  industry  or  crop  to  another. 

In  the  State  of  Louisiana  the  fixed  investment  in  the  shape  of  sugar 
refineries,  etc.,  is  greater  than  the  value  of  the  land,  and  we  have 
testimony  before  us  to-day  which  shows  that  even  though  that  inter- 
est should  be  sacrified,  and  those  smokestacks  that  tower  in  the  air 
all  over  the  southern  part  of  Louisiana  should  rust  and  topple  and 
fall,  and  the  whole  plant  under  the  roof  should  become  scrap,  they 
could  not  employ  the  lands. 

With  that  double  fact  staring  us  in  the  face,  it  seems  to  me  time  to 
halt  somewhere,  even  though  our  Cuban  friends  do  need  relief  and  do 
need  redress.  That  redress,  or  whatever  relief  they  may  get,  should 
not  be  saddled  on  the  State  of  Louisiana  alone,  or  the  Western  beet- 
sugar  States,  where  they  are  struggling  and  striving  to  build  up  an 
industry  that  brings  into  use  and  occupation  lands  that  heretofore 
have  been  arid,  neglected,  and  unemployed. 

In  talking  to  one  of  our  Cuban  friends  yesterday,  he  told  me  that 
he  thought  this  was  a  grand  and  magnanimous  and  wonderful  coun- 
try. He  said  that  when  he  came  up  here  because  of  the  various 
overtures  that  had  been  made,  he  thought  we  would  naturally  take 
them  by  the  shoulder,  hug  them  if  necessary,  and  give  them  the 
ordinary  "  embrazo  "  for  the  asking.  He  said  that  he  had  discovered 
that  the  tail  seemed  to  be  wagging  the  dog;  that  Cuba,  even  in  two 
little  commodities  that  he  suggested  and  named,  was  bigger  than  the 
United  States.  I  told  him  that  the  proposed  change  in  the  two  indus- 
tries that  were  involved  meant  the  death  knell  to  those  States  that 
are  contiguous  to  Cuba. 

I  did  not,  however,  tell  this  gentleman  what  I  am  about  to  say, 
but  I  am  going  to  say  it;  and  that  is  that  one  thing  we  want  above  all 
to  steer  clear  of  is  peon  labor.  No  man  has  lived  abroad  and  come 
home  who  has  not  rejoiced  the  moment  he  put  his  feet  down  from  the 
gang  plank  of  the  steamer  when  he  looked  and  saw  the  more  than 
general  average  of  intelligence  in  this  country.  He  gets  into  a  street 
car  or  a  train,  and  everybody  is  reading  a  periodical  or  a  magazine. 
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Everybody  is  posted  on  the  subjects  that  occupy  the  public  atten- 
tion. In  these  tropical  countries  that  sort  of  thing  is  the  exception. 
The  smaller  classes  are  highly  educated;  but  the  masses?  No.  Let- 
ting down  bars  and  permitting  this  interchange  of  commerce,  etc.,  is 
the  entering  wedge  to  that  thing  which,  it  seems  to  me,  we  should 
shun  as  we  shun  the  devil. 

Experience  is  a  good  teacher.  Long  intermingling,  long  association 
sometimes  teaches  one  that  which  otherwise  he  would  not  know.  New 
ideas,  new  suggestions,  suddenly  sprung  and  hastily  adopted,  mean, 
perhaps,  everlasting  regret.  Therefore  it  seems  to  me  apropos  to  the 
question  that  these  considerations  be  duly  weighed  and  considered 
before  we  make  any  hasty  step  that  can  not  be  retraced  or  taken  back. 

In  the  State  of  Louisiana,  to  speak  of  the  possibilities  of  the  future 
for  sugar,  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  oil  wells  in  Beaumont. 
The  fuel  question  has  been  largely  solved.  It  is  only  a  question  of  a 
very,  very  short  time  before  those  who  own  the  oil  wells  in  Beaumont 
will  have  supplied  every  sugar  planter  throughout  that  section  and 
will  have  solved  this  very  vexatious  question  of  coal.  Coal  is  not  only 
expensive,  but  coal  sometimes,  because  of  the  stages  of  the  water  in 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers,  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  get.  It  is 
also  frequently  very,  very  difficult  to  get  it  from  the  Birmingham  sec- 
tion because  of  the  scarcity  of  cars.  These  things  are  now  being  over- 
come and  will  be  overcome  by  the  use  of  oil. 

The  various  inlets,  bayous,  and  rivers  and  the  general  accessibility 
of  the  sugar  section  in  the  State  of  Louisiana  makes  it  possible  to  get 
this  supply  by  means  of  barges  from  Sabine  Pass  and  from  Port  Arthur. 
To  these  two  places  just  named  they  have  pipe  lines  that  pump  the  oil 
from  the  Beaumont  section  to  the  coast  to  tide  water.  We  believe 
that  if  we  are  let  alone  we  will  bring  to  pass  an  era  of  prosperity  in 
the  sugar  business  that  will  surprise  even,  in  view  of  all  that  we  have 
said,  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  Therefore  I  plead  to-day,  in 
behalf  of  the  exchanges  I  represent,  for  guarded  action  in  this  respect. 
Somebody  has  said  that  there  are  half  a  million  people  involved  in 
this  question  of  sugar.  I  think  they  left  out  those  who  are  not  directly 
interested  in  sugar. 

The  city  of  New  Orleans,  the  second  port  of  the  United  States,  has 
a  population  of  approximately  300,000  people.  The  whole  section  of 
country  immediately  adjoining  and  adjacent  to  the  city  of  New 
Orleans  is  a  sugar  country.  If  you  lay  waste  that  country  and  make 
it  desolate,  we  will  have  no  suburbs,  we  will  have  no  source  of  supply, 
we  will  have  no  means  of  building  ourselves  up  and  becoming  self- 
contained  in  and  of  ourselves,  and  we,  as  the  people  of  New  Orleans, 
will  simply  become  a  port  of  entry  for  the  interchange  of  cargo  from 
ship  to  shore  and  from  shore  to  ship.  We  will  become  a  city  of  steve- 
dores instead  of  a  self-contained  population  in  a  city  that  should  pay 
tribute  to  none. 

The  record  shows  that  New  Orleans  is  the  commercial  center,  not 
°nly  of  the  southern  part  of  Louisiana,  but  of  the  cotton  sections  of 
the  northern  part  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  as  well.  The  cotton 
industry  of  the  northern  part  of  the  State  will  be  very  seriously,  very 
notarially,  affected  if  the  industry  of  sugar  is  killed. 

Some  have  said:  "Well,  if  the  sugar  plantations  are  ruined  they 
can  easily  go  into  the  raising  of  rice."  The  rice  product  is  handled 
largely  through  the  board  of  trade,  of  which  I  am  a  member.  The 
sale  of  rice  is  more  or  less  limited.  It  is  one  of  those  products  that, 
Jike  coffee,  is  easily  overproduced.  It  is  not  a  dependable  crop.  It 
is  one  of  those  crops  that  can  finally,  by  overproduction,  be  brought 
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down  to  a  point  of  sale  less  than  the  point  of  cost.  Rice  is  not  a  thing 
that  is  generally  consumed,  as  is  sugar.  Everybody  uses  sugar;  and 
therefore  that  which  everybody  uses,  it  seems  to  me,  everybody  who 
lives  in  the  proper  locality  in  the  United  States  should  be  permitted 
to  raise,  as  against  any  foreign  or  outside  conditions  that  might  and 
would,  if  the  barriers  were  thrown  down,  militate  against  us,  and 
utterly  kill  and  strangle  that  effort. 

Gentlemen,  I  thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  One  question,  Mr.  Porch.  Do  you  think  a  reduc- 
tion of  25  per  cent  in  the  duty  on  sugars  from  Cuba  would  absolutely 
destroy  the  sugar  industry  of  Louisiana? 

Mr.  Porch.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  some  figures  on  that  point. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  situation  there  during  the  two  or 
three  years  when  there  was  a  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty? 

Mr.  Porch.  I  want  to  say  that  during  the  time  that  tariff  existed, 
the  sugar  industry  simply  existed.  There  is  not  to-day  a  sugar 
planter  in  New  Orleans  who  is  making  money  under  the  present 
tariff. 

The  Chairman.  No;  but  the  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  was  much 
less  than  there  would  be  if  you  had  75  per  cent  of  the  Dingley 
duty,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Porch.  Yes,  sir;  I  suppose  it  will  figure  out  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  And  yet  the  industry  continued.  It  was  not  wiped 
out  during  those  two  or  three  years  of  40  per  cent  duty  under  the 
Wilson  law,  was  it? 

Mr.  Porch.  No,  sir;  but  I  think  the  price  of  sugar  was  better  in 
those  days;  and  the  world's  price  was  altogether  different.  The  con- 
ditions in  many  respects  were  different  from  those  of  to-day.  The 
actual  figuring  to-day  shows 

The  Chairman.  It  was  a  little  better  part  of  the  time. 

Mr.  Porch.  Well,  that  fluctuation  part  of  the  time  would  bridge 
them  over  some  of  the  time. 

The  Chairman.  What  you  mean  to  say  is  that  by  reason  of  the 
extraordinarily  low  price  of  sugar  a  reduction  of  the  duty  would  be 
particularly  disastrous  at  this  time,  do  you? 

Mr.  Porch.  Sugar  is  very  low.  It  would  be  disastrous  in  the  pres- 
ent condition. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  had  the  prices  of  1895  and  1896,  the  busi- 
ness could  exist  with  a  reduction  of  25  per  cent  on  Cuban  sugar, 
could  it? 

Mr.  Porch.  Yes,  sir;  but  of  course  the  tendency  of  the  market  in 
every  avenue  of  business,  in  view  of  the  competition  that  prevails,  is 
downward.  I  remember,  as  an  illustration  to  the  point,  a  time  when 
the  officers  of  a  very  large  steel  concern  in  Pittsburg,  which  was  pro- 
ducing 200  tons  of  finished  iron  a  day,  thought  their  industry  had  got- 
ten so  large  and  unwieldy  that  they  really  held  a  meeting  of  the  board 
of  directors  to  consider  whether  they  had  not  better  stop  right  where 
they  were.  The  views  of  the  younger  members  of  the  board  prevailed, 
however,  and  to-day  they  are  turning  out  3,000  tons  of  finished  steel 
per  day,  and  are  still  enlarging  their  output. 

I  mentioned  a  while  ago  the  fact  that  the  maximum  of  efficiency 
means  the  minimum  of  cost;  and  until  the  sugar  planters  in  the  State 
of  Louisiana  get  up  to  that  maximum  of  efficiency  you  can  not  expect 
the  minimum  of  cost.  If  they  are  let  alone  in  the  efforts  they  are 
putting  forth,  I  believe  those  two  results  will  be  easily  and  perhaps 
quickly  attained. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  that  40  per  cent  duty  was  the  lowest 
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duty  there  was  on  sugar  for  forty  years,  except  when  there  was  a 
bounty  paid,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Porch.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  industry  in  Louisiana  increased  during 
that  time? 

Mr.  Porch.  Well,  I  suppose  you  know,  further,  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
you  will  permit  me,  that  this  question  would  not  come  up  in  the  very 
acute  way  you  put  it  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  the  Cubans  are 
now  knocking  at  our  doors  and  asking  for  special  legislation  that  will 
give  them  the  entry  way  for  all  of  their  product.  That  makes  the 
thing  acute  and  keen;  whereas  if  it  went  on  as  it  does  in  ordinary 
channels,  and  our  tariff  regulations  fluctuated  somewhat,  and  their 
attention  was  not  directly  bent  toward  us,  and  they  were  not  asking 
legislation  so  as  -to  dispose  of  ail  of  their  product  here,  perhaps  the 
credit  standing  of  our  sugar  planters  in  Louisiana  might  be  sufficiently 
strong,  through  the  aid  of  their  financial  friends,  to  tide  over  another 
year  or  two  of  a  thing  like  that.  But  now  the  crisis  is  acute,  and  if 
this  change  should  be  made  I  am  sure  they  would  be  utterly  destroyed. 
If  I  did  not  think  so,  I  would  not  say  so. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  the  same  cause  exists  and  operates ^with 
reference  to  Louisiana  sugar  and  beet  sugar  as  in  the  case  of  Cuban 
snpir — the  general  low  price  throughout  the  world,  in  other  words? 

Mr.  Porch.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  while  the  Cuban  people  may  desire  a  reduc- 
tion of  duty  to  help  them  out,  still  it  comes  at  a  time  in  the  sugar 
industry  in  the  United  States  when  the  price  is  low,  and  a  low  price 
affects  that  industry.     That  is  true,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Porch.  Yes,  sir;  I  want  to  say  in  that  connection,  so  that  I 
may  not  be  misunderstood,  that  it  is  generally  rumored  at  present 
that  we  are  likely  to  subsidize  ships  and  give  some  protection  to  home 
shipping,  so  that  our  flag  may  be  seen  on  every  sea  in  the  world. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  that  is  pertinent  just  at  this  time 

Mr.  Porch.  Yes,  it  is,  in  a  way;  because  we  need  that  protection 
to  accomplish  that  purpose.  If  we  are  not  protected  in  that  way,  we 
never  will  have  cheap  sugar  raised  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States.  The  industry  needs  some  stability,  some  protection,  some 
fostering  care,  and  without  it  we  perhaps  can  not  accomplish  what  we 
would  if  you  would  give  us  that. 

Mt.McClellan.  Do  you  agree  with  the  gentleman  who  preceded 
you,  that  annexation  would  mean  the  ruin  of  the  sugar  industry  in 
Louisiana? 

Mr.  Porch.  Well,  I  hope  annexation  will  never  take  place,  speak- 
ing as  an  American.  I  would  dread  the  day  when  we  should  annex 
Cuba,  because  of  the  conditions  that  exist.  By  doing  so  we  broaden 
our  latitude  of  climate,  and  in  that  broadening  comes  the  danger  line. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Have  you  the  prices  of  sugar  in  the  years  1895  and 
1S96? 

Mr.  Porch.  No,  sir. 

ADDITIONAL  STATEMENT  OF  J.  V.  PHABR,  ESQ. 

(See  page  288.) 

Mr.  Pharr.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  you  allow  me  just  one  moment  to 
answer  a  question  you  asked  me?«  I  could  not  answer  it  at  the  time 
because  it  was  unexpected.  You  asked  why  we  did  not  go  to  the  wall 
when  we  were  working  under  a  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  tariff? 
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The  Chairman.  Ye9. 

Mr.  Pharr.  Out  labor  was  25  per  cent  cheaper  then  than  it  is  to-day. 
Everything  that  we  purchase  was  cheaper  than  it  is  to-day.  Every- 
thing in  our  country,  with  the  exception  of  sugar,  is  high  priced.  All 
the  necessaries  of  life — coal,  mules,  iron,  and  everything— ^are  from 
50  to  100  per  cent  higher  now  than  they  were  then;  and,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  we  have  to  pay  for  all  of  those  things,  and  it  comes  out  of  our 
work.  For  that  reason  we  were  better  able,  or  were  as  well  able,  to 
stand  it  then  as  we  would  be  to-day.  We  had  the  necessaries  of  life 
very  much  cheaper,  we  had  labor  very  much  cheaper,  and  everything 
that  went  into  our  business.  Everything  is  on  a  boom  in  the  State  of 
Louisiana  to-day,  with  the  exception  of  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  actually  better  off  with  the  40  per  cent 
ad  valorem  duty  than  under  the  higher  protective  duties  you  have 
had  before  and  since? 

Mr.  Pharr.  No,  sir;  but  we  have  made  money  up  until  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  had  the  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  you 
did  not  make  much  money,  did  you? 

Mr.  Pharr.  We  did  not  make  any;  we  simply  existed. 

The, Chairman.  Excuse  me  for  asking  you  these  questions;  but 
Louisiana  continues  to  vote  for  a  40  per  cent  duty,  and  I  was  trying 
to  find  out  the  reason  for  it.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Pharr.  No,  sir;  it  will  take  a  little  time  to  explain  that,  but  I 
can  do  it.  [Laughter.]  Louisiana  was  driven  into  Democratic  ranks 
to  keep  from  being  overrun  by  negroism. 

The  Chairman.  That  danger  seems  to  be  past? 

Mr.  Pharr.  Yes,  sir;  that  danger  is  past. 

The  Chairman.  And  still  she  votes  for  a  40  per  cent  duty. 

Mr.  Pharr.  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir;  I  beg  your  pardon.  You  will 
find  that  the  Representatives  of  Louisiana  to-day  are  going  to  be  with 
you  in  voting  against  this  reduction. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  yes;  but  you  vote  for  a  President  down  there, 
too.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Pharr.  We  carried  the  State  six  years  ago  for  your  humble 
servant  for  governor;  but  we  did  not  have  the  machine  that  did  the 
counting,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  we  got  left.  [Laughter  ami 
applause.] 

The  Chairman.  You  seem  to  be  all  right,  anyway. 

Mr.  Pharr.  I  am,  sir;  I  am,  and  all  of  my  compeers  are.  [Laugh- 
ter.] There  are  thousands  of  them  there;  and  with  fair  recognition 
by  the  Federal  Government  to-day,  which  we  think  we  will  have,  we 
will  be  Republicans  in  Louisiana  in  a  very  few  years.     [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  think  you  ought  to  be. 

Mr.  ^harr.  Undoubtedly  we  ought,  sir.  We  know  which  side  our 
bread  is  buttered  on.     [Laughter.] 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  T.  S.  WILKINS0H, 

Ex- Representative,  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Wilkinson.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  not  altogether  agree  with  my 
colleague  about  the  position  he  was  "elected"  to  fill,  because  I  hap- 
pened to  be  on  the  other  side,  but  I  am  glad  to  know  he  has  the  satis- 
faction of  thinking  he  was  elected.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Long.  Will  you  please  give  your  name,  sir. 

Mr.  Wilkinson.  My  name  is  T.  S.  Wilkinson.    I  had  the  pleasure 
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of  serving  with  your  distinguished  chairman  some  ten  or  twelve  years 
ago. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  ground  has  been  so  completely  gone  over  that  I 
had  told  my  friends  that  I  would  not  come  before  you  here,  but  they 
have  insisted  upon  it.  I  have  therefore  yielded,  and  will  make  but  a 
very  few  remarks.    I  do  not  care  to  tax  the  patience  of  the  committee. 

One  remark,  I  think,  made  by  the  gentleman  who  has  just  spoken, 
will  bear  a  little  explanation.  He  stated  that  the  number  of  sugar 
factories  in  Louisiana  had  been  very  largely  reduced,  but  that  the 
fact  that  the  sugar  factories  were  reduced  does  not  mean  that  the 
production  is  reduced. 

In  the  section  of  the  country  in  which  I  and  my  friend  Governor 
Warmoth  live,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River  below 
New  Orleans,  there  have  been  since  the  war  24  sugar  factories  at  work. 
These  24  factories  have  now  been  reduced  to  3;  but  the  3  produce 
more  sugar  and  the  country  is  in  a  higher  state  of  cultivation  than  it 
ever  was  when  we  had  the  24.  This  concentration  has  been  the  only 
means  by  which  we  have  been  able  to  withstand  successive  falls  in  the 
price  of  sugar  and  to  go  on  and  continue  manufacturing  it  as  we  have 
been  doing  through  all  these  years,  and  to  at  least  keep  up  the  output 
of  Louisiana.  That  output  is  about  300,000  tons.  Some  years  it  is 
a  little  more.  This  year  it  will  be  about  300,000  tons,  which  was  more 
than  last  year. 

Some  one  has  asked  if  we  can  go  on  and  extend  this  culture  so  as  to 
make  our  production  equal  to  the  consumption  of  the  whole  country. 
That  is  a  question  that  no  living  man  can  answer  positively;  but  we 
certainly  can  hold  our  own,  and  certainly  can  grow;  and  together  with 
the  beets,  I  am  sure  that  we  can  in  time  make  enough  to  supply  the 
entire  quantity  consumed  by  the  country.  We  have  not,  perhaps, 
quite  such  large  promises,  and  can  not  point  to  such  achievements  in 
the  past  two  or  three  years  as  the  beet-sugar  people  can;  but  we  can 
point  to  a  steady  production  of  this  large  amount  of  sugar,  and  we 
can  remember  the  old  adage  to  the  effect  that  a  bird  in  the  hand  is 
worth  a  whole  flock  in  the  trees. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  demand  made  before  this  committee  to 
reverse,  so  far  as  the  tariff  on  sugar  is  concerned,  the  whole  fiscal  sys- 
tem that  has  prevailed  since  the  time  of  Mr.  Madison;  to  reverse  a 
system  which  has  had  the  sanction  of  all  the  Congresses,  with  scarcely 
an  exception,  for  one  hundred  and  twelve  years;  to  reverse  a  system 
which  was  originated  in  this  country  by  our  statesmen  twelve  years 
before  Louisiana  belonged  to  the  United  States. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  why  has  this  demand  suddenly  come  for  the 
abolition  of  a  fiscal  system  which  is  prevalent  throughout  the  whole 
civilized  world?  Does  it  come  from  the  tax-payers?  Does  it  come 
from  a  prosperous  country?  Does  it  come,  I  say,  from  either  party 
as  a  party  measure,  saying  that  the  taxes  should  be  abolished  on  this 
article — that  taxes,  always  obnoxious  as  they  are,  are  more  obnoxious 
on  this  than  on  many  other  articles  subject  to  a  tariff  and  internal 
revenues?  Does  it  come  from  the  far  West,  where  this  industry  has 
grown  up  to  diversify  the  products  and  furnish  markets  for  the  grain 
of  the  farmers  close  at  hand?  Does  it  come,  I  say,  from  that  section 
where,  in  times  gone  by,  they  used  to  burn  the  corn  to  make  the  fire 
with  which  to  cook  it?  Does  it  come  from  the  great  wheat  fields 
whose  products  of  late  years  have  been  such  as  to  sell  at  remunera- 
tive prices? 
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No,  sir;  the  cry  does  not  come  from  them.  It  comes  from  neither 
party.  It  comes  from  but  few  of  our  American  citizens.  It  comes, 
principally  and  entirely,  I  think,  from  three  sources. 

The  first  source  is  from  the  builders  of  American  machinery  and 
implements  near  the  Atlantic  coast,  who,  grappling  after  the  shadow 
of  the  markets  of  a  million  and  a  half  people,  jeopardize  the  interests 
of  many  and  many  times  a  million  and  a  half  people  in  the  States  of 
Louisiana,  California,  Nebraska,  Utah,  and  Colorado. 

But  it  is  so  easily  answered  that  this  is  the  grappling  after  a  shadow 
and  losing  the  substance  that  I  think  that  -demand  amounts  to  but 
very  little. 

It  comes,  Mr.  Chairman,  from  still  another  source,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  great  distress  prevalent  in  Cuba.  Now,  sir,  we  will  all 
admit  that  that  distress  is  either  there  or  it  is  not  there.  If  it  is  there, 
is  it  just  to  our  own  people  to  take  the  distress  of  aliens  and  unload 
it  upon  Louisiana  and  Colorado  and  the  other  States  whose  industries 
are  now  sought  to  be  jeopardized? 

But,  sir,  this  distress  is  not  real.  This  distress  is  inspired.  It 
comes,  sir,  not  from.Cuba's  great  forests  of  hard  wood,  which  afford 
enterprises  of  great  wealth;  not  from  her  mountains,  rich  in  iron 
mines;  not  from  her  plains,  where  the  asphalt  industry  is  said  to 
afford  promising  opportunities  for  development;  nor  does  it  come, 
sir,  I  believe,  from  those  laborers  and  people  who  have  been  freed 
from  the  taxes  of  Spain.  It  does  not  come  from  those  laborers  who 
have  lately  come  from  Spain  itself  so  as  to  find  better  wages  and  more 
remunerative  employment  in  the  island  of  Cuba.  It  comes,  sir, 
instead,  from  the  great  capitalists,  who,  as  you  have  been  shown, 
have  bought  lands  there  in  enormous  quantities,  and  who  seek,  either 
by  tariff  legislation  or  by  reciprocity,  to  break  down  the  tariff  bar- 
riers so  that  they  can  produce  in  the  island  of  Cuba  so  much  sugar  as 
to  absolutely  extinguish  the  home  industry  and  enable  them  to  con- 
trol and  dominate  the  markets  of  the  United  States. 

This  is  the  second  influence,  Mr.  Chairman.  But  there  is  a  third, 
also,  and  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  harder  to  resist  than  the  other  two. 

The  other  interest  is  a  sentimental  one;  it  is  a  sentimental  effort 
It  is  a  generous  feeling  of  magnanimity  which  emanates  from  the 
breasts  and  hearts  of  those  who  helped  to  fight  the  battles  of  Cuban 
freedom/and  to  whom  the  Cubans  should  be  grateful  to  their  latest 
generation.  These  people  now  are  willing,  and  the  President  himself 
is  willing,  to  say  :  "Not  only  have  we  fought  for  you;  not  only  have 
we  given  you  this  freedom  for  yourselves  and  your  children  forever; 
not  only  have  we  given  you  a  guaranty  of  protection  against  foreign 
powers,  but  we  will  help  to  set  you  up  in  business;  we  will  preserve 
you  against  adverse  prices;  we  will  give  you  the  markets  of  this 
country." 

This  is  the  influence  that  is  before  this  committee  to-day;  and  this 
is  the  question  that  is  before  it — whether  or  not  the  recommendations 
of  the  President  on  this  subject  should  be  respected. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  people  have  helped  the  Cubans,  as  well  as  those 
gallant  officers  and  men  who  went  down  there  and  offered  to  sacrifice 
their  lives  for  that  country.  Just  a  moment  ago  I  saw  a  distinguished 
gentleman  who  fought  side  by  side  with  Mr.  Roosevelt  on  the  field  of 
San  Juan,  and  that  gentleman  is  here  to  protest,  in  behalf  of  his  own 
people,  that  further  generosity  should  not  be  meted  out  to  these  people 
at  the  expense  of  justice  to  those  at  home. 

Sir,  I  appeal  for  justice — justice  against  generosity  to  a  foreign 
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power,  to  whom  we  have  been  generous  beyond  precedent  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  certain  branches  of  the  discussion  that  I 
might  go  into,  but  I  will  not  weary  you  further  on  this  subject. 

STATEMENT  OF  0.  W.  NOTT, 

Representing  the  associated  banks  of  New  Orleans,  La. 

Mr.  Nott.  I  am  not  a  sugar  planter,  and  hence  do  not  appear  here 
as  a  cane  grower.  The  cause  of  my  coming  before  you  is  simply  this: 
I  have  been  requested  by  the  associated  banks  of  New  Orleans  to  pre- 
sent to  you  their  earnest  protest  against  the  proposed  legislation  in 
favor  of  Cuba  and  against  the  cane-growing  interests  of  Louisiana. 

The  disaster  to  come  from  such  legislation  is  of  course  felt  by  the 
banks  in  the  destruction  of  credit  and  shrinkage  of  values  which  must 
arise.  Already  the  mere  threat  of  legislation  is  crippling  the  sugar 
industry  by  largely  preventing  the  making  of  the  necessary  advances 
to  make  the  crop,  and  this  result  must  of  course  prove  seriously  inju- 
rious to  every  other  value  within  the  State. 

If  you  desire,  I  will  read  you  the  letter  of  the  different  banks  to 
President  Roosevelt.    This  is  a  copy: 

"The  President: 

Owing  to  the  unfortunate  condition  in  Louisiana  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible for  planters  to  get  advances  this  season  to  plant  their  crops, 
because  of  threatened  legislation  in  Washington.  If  they  can  be 
assured  that  there  will  be  no  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  imported  sugar 
this  state  of  affairs  will  be  overcome  at  once." 

This  letter  is  signed  by  all  the  presidents. 

STATEMENT  OF  D.  D.  COLCOCK, 

Secretary  and  superintendent  of  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange,  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  Cane  Growers'  Association,  and  secretary  of  the  Scientific 
Agricultural  Association  of  Louisiana. 

* 

Mr.  Colcock.  I  have  no  remarks  to  make,  gentlemen;  I  am  simply 
here  to  answer  questions. 

You  asked  this  morning  what  was  the  effect  upon  us  and  upon  the 
beet-sugar  people  of  the  cartel  existing  in  Germany  and  Austria. 
The  figures  which  I  am  about  to  give  you  are  furnished  by  the  Inter- 
national Free  Trade  Federation  in  a  recent  memorial  on  the  sugar 
question,  addressed  to  the  Brussels  conference  now  sitting;  that  con- 
ference having  met  for  the  sixth  time  for  the  deliberate  purpose  of 
abolishing  all  bounties  on  sugars  grown  in  the  European  States. 

On  the  1st  day  of  August,  1901,  the  price  of  refined  sugar  at  Magde- 
burg was  50  marks  and  40  pfennigs  per  100  kilos — say,  deducting  an 
impost  or  interior  tax  of  20  marks,  in  round  figures,  48  francs.  At 
the  same  moment  refined  sugar  for  the  English  market  was  selling 
at  Hamburg  at  lis.  6d.  per  hundredweight — say,  28  francs  and  25 
centimes  per  100  kilos.  From  this  we  must  deduct  1  franc  for  freight 
to  Hamburg,  leaving  27  francs  and  25  centimes.  To  this  add  the 
export  bounty  of  4  francs  and  40  centimes,  and  we  get  the  effectivo 
price  of  31  francs  and  65  centimes. 

The  difference  between  this  actual  price  of  31  francs  and  65  centimes 
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and  the  Magdeburg,  or  conventional  price,  under  this  cartel  or  agree- 
ment between  refiners  and  raw-sugar  men  is  16  francs  and  35  centimes. 

Such  is  the  indirect  bounty  which  the  German  industry  will  realize 
from  the  cartel  under  conditions  existing  on  August  1,  1901.  Since 
that  time  they  have  found  out  that  they  could  afford  to  export  their 
sugar  at  a  still  lower  price;  and  they  are  not  doing  it  for  any  other 
purpose  than  to  kill,  root  out,  and  destroy  the  cane-sugar  industry  of 
the  world.  That  is  their  avowed  purpose.  They  call  it  a  war;  all  of 
their  statements  bristle  with  war  phrases,  and  that  is  the  fight  that 
is  on. 

I  will  convert  these  figures  into  American  money  and  then  you  can 
understand  them. 

This  difference  of  16  francs  and  35  centimes  means  $3.20  per  220 
pounds,  which  is  $1.45  per  100  pounds,  or  nearly  a  cent  and  a  half  a 
pound.  That  is  not  realized,  you  will  understand,  on  the  entire  crop. 
It  is  only  realized  upon  the  quantum  that  is  consumed  at  home,  which 
amounts  to  about  one-third  of  the  crop.  The  result  is  that  you  must 
divide  this  figure  by  three  to  arrive  at  the  actual  benefit  to  the  manu- 
facturer. The  amount  thus  arrived  at  is  48£  cents,  which  is  in  addi- 
tion to  the  38  cents  now  given  in  the  way  of  direct  bounty  on  the 
exportation  of  refined  sugar. 

There  you  are.  That  gives  the  whole  story  of  cheap  sugar.  Over- 
production has  brought  about  all  these  bounties;  and  now,  when  it 
has  gone  so  far,  when  the  industry  is  threatened  with  ruin  from  the 
very  rottenness  of  these  conditions,  they  call  a  conference  to  abolish 
these  bounties.  The  United  States  has  no  delegate  and  no  representa- 
tion in  that  conference.  Great  Britain  has.  I  went  to  Europe  this 
summer  to  try  and  procure  an  invitation.  I  was  told  that  if  I  could 
get  a  promise  from  this  Government  that  it  would  send  delegates,  the 
invitation  would  be  forthcoming. 

I  used  every  effort  to  procure  that  promise,  and  through  the  unfor- 
tunate death  of  President  McKinley  I  failed.  I  am  still  trying  to 
attain  the  same  result  through  our  present  President,  Mr.  Roosevelt. 
But  I  tell  you,  gentlemen,  that  this  calamity  comes  from  an  attempt, 
deliberately  entered  into,  not  only  to  break  us  down,  but  to  break 
down  every  cane-growing  country  in  the  whole  world,  with  the  avowed 
intention,  as  soon  as  they  have  done  that,  that  they  will  raise  prices. 
And  how  is  it  done?  It  is  done  by  governments  which  have  unlimited 
power  to  tax  their  people. 

Let  this  Government  try  a  thing  of  that  sort,  and  it  would  not  last 
two  days;  the  people  would  not  stand  it.  But  the  people  of  these 
European  countries  will  stand  anything  from  their  governments,  and 
are  standing  everything  from  them.  I  think  it  is  high  time  that 
instead  of  trying  to  pull  us  down,  you  try  to  protect  us  against  any 
such  attack  as  this. 

Mr.  Robertson.  Mr.  Colcock,  I  see  here  a  telegram  from  London, 
printed  in  the  Post  this  morning,  stating  that  the  Brussels  conference 
has  again  dissolved;  that  the  British  and  French  delegates  have  with* 
drawn  and  will  report  to  their  respective  Governments  the  fact  that 
they  have  failed  to  agree,  and  ask  that  they  establish  some  counter^ 
vailing  duty  against  Austria-Hungary  and  Germany  to  meet  the  car- 
tel in  Germany.  What  I  want  to  ask  you  is  this:  What  do  you  think 
the  effect  will  be  upon  the  production  in  Germany  of  beet  sugar  should 
these  nations  act  in  that  direction? 

Mr.  Colcock.  The  effect  would  be  to  cheapen  the  price  of  sugar  to 
the  German  consumer. 
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Mr.  Robertson.  But  would  it  prevent  the  production  of  such  a 
large  surplus  in  Germany  as  exists  there  now? 

Mr.  Colcock.  It  would  do  better.  By  cheapening  sugar  in  Ger- 
many, the  German  would  eat  his  own  sugar,  and  the  Austrian  would 
eat  his  own  sugar;  whereas,  to-day,  they  eat  one-third  and  export 
two-thirds. 

Mr.  Robertson  You  do  not  exactly  understand  what  I  want  to  get 
at.  I  want  to  know,  if  you  close  the  British  market  against  German 
sugars  by  raising  the  price  to  a  considerable  extent  (if  it  could  be 
done),  whether  the  battle  ground  will  not  be  transferred  to  this  mar- 
ket and  whether  European  sugars  will  not  come  here?  That  is  what 
I  want  to  know. 

Mr.  Colcock.  Well,  I  will  answer  it  in  my  own  way,  if  you  will 
allow  me. 

Mr.  Robertson.  And  if  that  be  true,  who  would  control  the  prices 
under  such  circumstances?  If  we  were  to  have  reciprocity  with  Cuba, 
would  it  not  give  great  advantages  to  those  people  who  now  control 
the  price  here?  I  mean,  of  course,  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
Company.     That  is  what  I  want  to  get  at. 

Mr.  Colcock.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that  at  all.  When  we  had 
reciprocity  with  the  Hawaiian  Islands  they  made  plenty  of  money.  I 
will  say  that  when  I  was  in  Europe  last  summer  I  arranged  with  the 
gentleman  who  is  called  the  "technical  adviser"  of  the  British  dele- 
gation to  that  conference — who  are  all  diplomats,  and  only  know  what 
is  told  them 

Mr.  Robertson.  You  did  not  answer  my  question. 

Mr.  Colcock.  I  am  trying  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Robertson.  Well,  go  ahead;  let  me  hear  the  answer. 

Mr.  Colcock.  I  arranged  with  him  to  give  me  the  earliest  possible 
information  as  to  what  they  were  doing  in  that  conference;  and  this 
is  a  telegram  I  received  from  him  yesterday.  The  main  thing  before 
them  was  to  establish  what  a  " bounty"  was,  because  we  have  a 
statute  on  our  books  now  providing  for  countervailing  the  bounties 
that  are  given  abroad.  We  had  some  fuss  some  time  ago  with  the 
Russian  Government  on  that  score,  which  was  settled  by  Mr.  Gage 
imposing  a  countervailing  duty  against  Russia  and  then  referring 
the  matter  to  the  courts. 

This  telegram  simply  reads: 

"Cartel  treated  as  bounty." 

So  that  the  very  thing  I  have  just  been  discussing,  the  advantage 
under  the  cartel,  seems  to  have  been  recognized  as  a  bounty  by  an 
international  conference  composed  of  all  the  European  powers  who 
produce  beets,  except  Russia. 

Mr.  Robertson.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  seems  to  be  some  desire  on 
the  part  of  some  gentlemen  to  find  out  something  about  the  operation 
of  the  cartels — what  they  do,  how  they  are  formed,  and  what  is  the 
effect  of  such  organizations.  That  matter  has  been  reported  upon  by 
the  State  Department,  but  its  report  is  not  easily  accessible.  A 
resume  of  the  report  has  been  printed,  however,  and  I  will  ask  to  have 
it  reprinted  as  e  part  of  the  testimony  before  this  committee,  so  that 
it  will  be  accessible. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  r6sum6  from  an  official  report? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Yes,  sir.  The  official  report  is  hardly  as  accessi- 
ble as  this  would  be,  sir.  It  does  not  change  anything  in  it;  it  is  only 
a  matter  of  information. 

Mr.  Long.  Do  you  refer  to  the  consular  report? 
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Mr.  Robertson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Long.  I  have  the  full  report,  which  I  can  have  here  to-morrow 
morning. 

Mr.  Robertson.  This  is  simply  a  statement  of  the  conditions.  It 
is  a  historical  thing;  that  is  all,  sir.     It  was  printed  in  the  Picayune. 

The  Chaibman.  Perhaps  we  had  better  wait  until  the  next  meeting 
and  see  whether  we  want  the  statement  in  the  paper  or  the  official 
report. 

Mr.  Robebtson.  The  one  in  the  paper  is  condensed,  you  know,  and 
I  think  it  would  be  more  accessible  to  the  members;  but  of  course  I 
am  perfectly  willing  to  take  the  course  suggested. 

The  Chaibman.  Perhaps  you  had  better  wait. 

Mr.  Robebtson.  Very  well. 

The  Chaibman.  We  will  put  in  one  or  the  other,  then. 

(See  Appendix,  p.  568.) 

STATEMENT  OF  ROBERT  0XNARD,  ESQ.,  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL, 

Representing  beeUsugar  interests, 

Mr.  Oxnabd.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire  to  address  the  committee  on 
a  point  which  I  have  not  heard  brought  out  by  any  of  the  other  speak- 
ers. That  is,  I  desire  to  point  out  the  fact  that  the  present  prices  in 
the  sugar  world,  from  which  Cuba,  as  well  as  all  the  rest  of  the  world, 
is  suffering,  are  only  temporary. 

In  my  experience  in  the  sugar  business,  extending  back  thirty  years, 
I  have  seen  three  great  crises.  One  of  them  occurred  in  1883  or  1884 
as  a  result  of  the  overproduction  of  beet  sugar  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe.  At  that  time  the  result  was  to  reduce  the  price  of  88  raw 
beet  sugar  f.  o.  b.  Hamburg  to  8  shillings  10  pence  half  penny,  or 
about  2  cents  a  pound. 

The  Chairman.  What  year  was  that? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  1884,  I  .think,  or  1883.  I  have  no  notes.  I  did  not 
expect  to  address  the  committee  when  I  came  here,  so  I  have  to  say 
1883  or  1884.  The  price  went  down  to  8  shillings  10  pence  half-penny, 
f.  o.  b.  Hamburg,  which  is  about  2  cents  a  pound.  That  resulted  in 
the  failure  of  a  number  of  the  European  factories  and  the  loss  of  so 
much  money  by  all  of  them  that  the  result  was  a  curtailment  of  the 
sowings  of  beets  the  next  spring,  and  that  resulted  in  an  immediate 
recovery  in  price  within  the  next  twelve  months  to  a  very  high  level, 
as  high  as  12  shillings,  I  believe.  However,  whether  it  was  12  shil- 
lings or  not,  it  resulted  in  an  immediate  reversal  of  the  downward 
trend  and  the  establishment  of  remunerative  prices. 

Things  went  along  until  ten  years  later,  in  1894,  when  the  same 
causes  again  produced  a  like  result,  and  beet  sugar  made  a  new  low 
record  of  8s.  l£d.,  f.  o.  b.  Hamburg,  or  about  If  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Metcalp.  Does  that  refer  to  raw  sugar? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Raw  sugar,  f.  o.  b.  Hamburg,  88  analysis;  that  is,  the 
contract  sugar.  That  again  resulted  in  great  loss,  and  in  fact  ruin, 
to  many  of  the  beet  factories  of  Europe;  and  again  within  twelve 
months  the  sowings  of  the  next  spring  were  curtailed  and  sugar  went 
up  again  to  a  remunerative  level,  at  which  it  remained  until  about 
four  months  ago,  when  the  last  beet  crop  began  to  be  harvested. 

At  that  time  the  low  record  for  sugar  in  the  markets  of  the  world 
was  8  shillings  1  pence  half-penny,  and  it  was  only  four  months  ago 
that  it  broke  below  that.    It  created  a  stir  in  the  sugar  world  when, 
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for  the  first  time  in  its  history,  sugar  sold  at  8  shillings.  The  price 
kept  going  down,  until  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  we  saw  sugar 
quoted  at  6  shillings  4  pence  half -penny,  or  about  If  cents  a  pound. 
And  although  the  price  has  reacted  slightly  in  the  last  two  or  three 
weeks,  the  level  of  the  American  market — which,  as  other  gentlemen 
have  explained,  is  to-day  below  the  world  market — would  make  beet 
sugar  5  shillings  and  6  pence,  or  less  than  a  cent  and  a  quarter  a 
pound,  f .  o.  b.  Hamburg.  It  would  have  to  be  sold  at  that  price  in 
order  to  be  imported  to-day  and  sold  in  competition  with  the  price  in 
New  York  of  Cuban  96  centrifugals. 

Now,  for  the  third  time  we  are  faced  with  these  prices  in  the  sugar 
world,  and,  if  we  can  read  the  future  by  the  past,  within  twelve 
months,  before  the  next  crop,  this  immense  loss  that  is  entailed  by 
these  prices  on  the  sugar  producers  of  Europe  will  result  in  decreased 
sowing  of  beets  in  April  and  May  of  this  year.  There  is  no  reason  to 
think  that  sugar  will  not  resume  a  normal  level,  possibly  not  as  high 
as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  for  the  tendency  for  a  generation  has  been 
steadily  downward,  but  a  normal  and  a  fairly  remunerative  level. 

Therefore  I  want  to  point  out  that  this  is  probably  and,  in  fact, 
almost  certainly  a  temporary  crisis;  and  it  seems  unjust  to  the  indus- 
try of  the  United  States  for  us  to  legislate  for  a  temporary  crisis  as 
if  it  were  a  permanent  one. 

We  see  the  level  on  prices  of  sugar  going  down  and  down  and 
down,  and  it  would  seem  as  if  it  would  never  stop;  but  I  think  it  is 
just  as  sure  as  that  after  the  tide  has  gone  it  comes  up  again,  that  as 
a  result  of  these  ruinous  prices  the  plantings  in  Europe  will  be  cur- 
tailed, and  when  the  harvesting  of  the  next  beet  crop  comes  we  shall 
see  normal  prices  again. 

Therefore  the  Cuban  distress,  which  is  shared  in  by  all  the  sugar 
world,  is  a  temporary  one.  It  is,  as  I  said  before,  in  my  opinion, 
unfair  to  us  to  legislate  for  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  unsettle  our  estab- 
lished conditions.  Furthermore,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  giv- 
ing undue  stimulus  to  the  Cuban  industry.  Certainly  until  last  fall, 
until  this  ruinous  decline  began,  the  Cuban  industry  had  always 
shown  its  ability  to  prosper  and  pay  the  regular  American  tariff. 

When  I  lived  in  Cuba,  in  the  seventies,  the  production  of  the  island 
was  something  like  five  or  six  hundred  thousand  tons,  and  with  the 
ordinary  fluctuations  from  the  normal  expansions  of  an  industry  it 
reached,  paying  full  duty  in  the  United  States,  over  1,100,000  tons 
about  1894.  Then  came  the  last  rebellion  in  Cuba,  followed  by  our 
war  with  Spain,  which  disorganized  everything.  But  two  years  ago 
the  industry  started  again  on  an  upward  grade.  In  each  of  the  two 
crops  preceding  this  they  made  approximately  300,000  tons.  In  the 
List  crop  they  made  600,000  tons.  The  present  crop  is  estimated  at 
900,000  tons.  An  industry  which  can  in  three  years  increase  200  per 
cent  is  certainly  in  a  healthy  condition,  to  say  the  least.  Therefore  the 
only  hardship  at  present  is  this  temporary  ruinous  depression  in  prices 
all  over  the  sugar  world,  which  I  claim,  from  past  experience,  will 
right  itself  before  the  next  beet  harvest. 

Again,  an  undue  stimulus  given  to  an  industry  brings  in  its  train 
generally  consequences  that  are  not  to  be  desired.  For  instance,  we 
are  told  that  the  amount  of  labor  is  barely  sufficient  to  make  the  com- 
ing crop.  Now,  what  will  be  the  result  of  further  stimulating  an 
industry  which  has  increased  200  per  cent  in  three  years,  provided 
their  present  labor  supply  is  only  sufficient  for  their  present  needs? 
It  will  lead  to  a  repetition  of  what  I  have  seen  in  the  seventies  in 
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Habana — steamer  loads  of  Chinese  coming  into  the  port  under  contract 
to  work  for  eight  years  at  $4  a  month,  and  sold  to  the  sugar  planters 
just  the  same  as  slaves  were  sold  in  those  days,  except  at  a  lower 
price,  as  their  contract  only  extended  for  eight  years. 

Since  I  came  here,  day  before  yesterday,  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  some  old  friends  whom  I  knew  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  in 
Cuba.  One  of  those  gentlemen  was  telling  me  that  Cuba  does  not 
desire  Chinese  labor.  He  said:  "We  do  not  want  it;  we  want  to 
bring  up  our  industry  with  our  own  labor."  But,  gentlemen,  when  a 
country  is  dominated  by  one  industry,  as  Cuba  is  by  the  sugar  indus- 
try, the  needs  of  that  industry  are  going  to  prevail.  It  is  natural  that 
they  should;  and  just  as  surely  as  we  give  an  undue  stimulus  to  the 
production  of  sugar  in  Cuba,  they  will  have  to  resort  to  some  form  of 
coolie  labor  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  their  planters.  The  history 
of  cane-sugar  production  in  the  Tropics  almost  universally  points  to 
the  fact  that  it  has  not  been  a  success  without  some  sort  of  coolie 
labor. 

The  English  have  tropical  islands  of  their  own,  and  in  order  to 
preserve  them  from  ruin  in  British  Guiana  on  the  Atlantic  and  at 
Mauritius  and  Reunion  on  the  Pacific  they  have  had  to  resort  to  a 
highly  organized  and  well-conducted  system  of  bringing  coolies  from 
India  and  sending  them  to  plantations  where,  under  an  admirable 
civil  service,  they  are  properly  looked  after,  taken  care  of,  work  their 
allotted  time,  and  are  returned  to  their  own  country. 

Wherever,  as  for  instance  in  the  island  of  Jamaica,  they  have  not 
applied  that  system  (why,  I  do  not  know)  the  industry  has  languished 
and  amounts  to  nothing. 

So  it  seems  to  me  evident  that  if  Cuba  is  given  such  prices  as  to 
rapidly  expand  her  industry  it  will  result  in  a  large  influx  of  Chinese 
or  Japanese  or  some  sort  6f  controlled  labor  there. 

I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  more  on  the  subject  of  the  effect  of  a 
remission  of  duty  on  Cuban  sugar  upon  prices  in  this  country,  and  I 
want  to  do  so  not  because  my  ideas  may  be  better  or  even  as  good  as 
those  of  some  others  who  have  spoken,  but  because  they  are  a  little 
different.  Furthermore,  my  ideas  have  been  changed  somewhat  in 
the  last  two  days,  since  I  have  listened  to  the  discussion  of  this  sub- 
ject before  the  committee. 

I  think  the  questions  of  the  price  of  raw  sugar,  and  of  refined  sugar 
are  entirely  different,  and  have  to  be  treated  separately.  I  would  like, 
first,  to  take  up  the  subject  of  raw  sugar  and  give  you  my  idea  of  it. 

I  want,  first,  to  say  that  if  the  Cuban  crop  of  sugar  were  one  that 
upon  reaching  this  country  were  to  meet  a  thousand  or  a  hundred  or 
even  ten  independent  buyers  I  would  say  that  whatever  reduction  of 
duty  was  given  to  the  Cubans  would  go  entirely  to  the  planters.  That 
seems  to  be  an  economic  fact;  there  is  no  gainsaying  it,  as  far  as  I  can 
see.  But  we  have  here  a  condition  that  I  think  vitiates  the  law  of 
economics.  It  has  been  in  evidence  here  that  there  is  one  buyer  in 
this  country  for  raw  sugar  who  purchases  90  per  cent  of  the  sugar 
that  is  refined  in  this  country.  When  you  say  90  per  cent  you  might, 
for  purposes  of  argument,  as  well  say  the  whole,  because  the  remain- 
ing 10  per  cent  can  not  affect  the  situation  in  any  way,  in  my  opinion. 

Now,  what  is  the  situation  that  confronts  this  purchaser  of  90  per 
cent  of  the  raw  sugar  in  the  United  States? 

He  needs,  we  will  say,  2,000,000  tons  of  sugar.  There  is  1,000,000 
tons  of  sugar  offered  from  Cuba  that  pays  a  duty  of  1  cent  a  pound. 
There  is  another  1,000,000  tons  of  sugar  that  is  offered  from  Java  and 
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from  Germany,  and  from  wherever  you  will,  that  pay9  2  cents  a  pound. 
Now,  if  there  were  a  thousand  buyers  they  would  buy  the  cheaper 
sugar,  the  1  cent  duty  sugar,  if  they  could  get  a  fraction  of  advantage 
by  so  doing.  But  this  buyer  is  confronted  not  only  with  the  fact  that 
he  is  the  only  buyer,  but  also  with  the  fact  that  he  has  to  purchase 
the  1,000,000  tons  of  dear  sugar,  as  well  as  the  1,000,000  tons  of  cheap 
sugar;  therefore,  on  the  1st  day  of  January  the  Cubans  are  offering 
their  sugar,  and  the  question  is,  what  price  shall  he  give  to  them? 

Is  it  not  logical  that  he  should  say:  "  I  have  got  to  buy  the  million 
tons  of  dear  sugar.  I  had  better  buy  it  now,  and  let  these  people 
hang  on  to  their  sugar  until  they  offer  it  at  a  price  that  will  give  me 
a  part,  at  least,  of  the  concession  they  are  getting." 

Whether  that  buyer  is  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company,  or 
anybody  else  who  has  11,000  stockholders  behind  him  who  look  to 
him  to  manage  their  business  with  the  utmost  profit,  I  believe,  no 
matter  who  it  is,  that  he  would  insist  upon  getting  practically  the 
whole  of  the  concession;  because  he  can  work  for  six  months  of  the 
year  on  the  dear  sugar,  knowing  that  the  cheap  sugar  has  got  to  come 
to  this  country.  He  knows  that  they  can  not  go  elsewhere  without 
additional  loss;  and  therefore  I  think  it  is  only  logical  to  suppose 
that  that  million  tons  of  cheap  sugar  will  be  bought  at  a  cent  a  pound 
less  than  the  million  tons  of  dear  sugar. 

Now,  then,  with  regard  to  the  question  of  the  price  of  refined  sugar. 
That  does  not  go  at  all  on  all  fours  with  that  of  raw  sugar;  but  at  the 
same  time,  where  with  raw  sugar  there  is  but  one  buyer,  there  is,  as 
far  as  the  refining  industry  is  concerned,  but  one  seller.  For  the  sake 
of  argument  I  am  assuming  one;  there  are  more,  but  there  is  one  large 
seller  who  practically  controls  the  market. 

The  only  competition  that  he  can  have,  outside  of  the  domestic 
beet-sugar  industry  and,  to  a  limited  extent,  the  Louisiana  industry, 
is  sugar  that  pays  the  full  duty — sugar  that  comes  from  Hamburg, 
let  us  say,  and  pays  a  full  duty,  and  establishes  a  certain  level. 
There  are  no  reasons  to  compel  any  deviation  from  that  price,  or  any 
going  below  that  price,  unless  it  be  competition  within  the  United 
States. 

The  only  active  competition  that  the  refining  interest  has  is  the 
beet-sugar  production.  Therefore  I  claim  that  the  price  of  refined 
sugar  in  the  United  States  will  not  be  lowered  by  the  admission  of 
Cuban  sugar  free  or  by  a  reduction  of  duty,  except  in  so  far  as  it 
suits  the  refining  industry  at  certain  periods  of  the  year  and  in  cer- 
tain localities  to  put  down  the  price  in  order  to  make  it  unprofitable 
for  its  competitors. 

They  have  shown  that  they  realize  the  fact  which  I  have  just  stated, 
that  in  my  opinion  their  only  serious  competitor  is  the  beet-sugar 
industry,  by  doing  what  you  gentlemen  have  heard — by  making,  at  a 
certain  time  and  in  a  certain  prescribed  territory  where  the  beet  sugar 
is  finding  its  greatest  market,  a  price  half  a  cent  a  pound  lower  than 
the  cost  of  raw  sugar  in  New  York,  showing  that  it  was  not  a  commer- 
cial cut  at  all,  but  that  it  was  a  cut  with  a  different  purpose. 

Now,  if  my  premise  is  right — if  the  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  raw 
sugar  accrues,  to  the  refining  interests — and  if  my  further  premise  is 
right,  that  they  can  keep  the  price  of  refined  sugar  up  to  the  full  Ham- 
burg level,  plus  the  duty,  where  they  desire  to  do  so  by  reducing  the 
tariff  on  sngar,  you  are  not  going  to  help  the  Cubans,  but  you  are 
going  to  make  it  easier  and  less  expensive  for  the  sugar-refining 
industry  to  attack  the  beet-sugar  industry. 
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As  I  remarked,  gentlemen,  if  I  had  given  you  two  days  ago  my 
opinion  as  to  where  the  benefit  would  go,  I  think  my  answer  might 
have  been  different;  and  therefore  I  can  probably  be  accused  of  incon- 
sistency, because  up  to  a  very  few  days  ago  I  thought  the  benefit  of 
the  reduction  would  go  largely  to  the  Cubans. 

Mr.  Long.  What  changed  your  mind? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  The  discussion  here.  I  was  going  on  the  assumption 
of  the  economic  law  that  it  must  go  largely  there;  and  it  would  if 
there  were  a  thousand  buyers,  or  a  hundred  buyers,  or  ten  buyers 
independent  of  each  other.     They  would  compete  for  it. 

Mr.  Long.  What  has  been  the  effect  in  Porto  Rico  of  giving  Porto 
Rico  free  sugar? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  am  not  familiar  with  that,  sir. 

Mr.  Long.  Has  it  helped  the  planter  in  Porto  Rico? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  really  do  not  know.  I  did  not  expect  to  speak 
before  your  committee,  and  I  did  not  prepare  myself. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  the  effect  is  in  Hawaii? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  In  Hawaii  for  twenty-five  years  we  had  reciprocity; 
and  now,  of  course,  under  annexation  sugars  come  in  free;  and  they 
have  contracts  with  the  refiners  there,  the  nature  of  which  I  can  not 
state. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  not  even  tell  the  price  of  the  Hawaiian 
sugar? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  No;  because  I  was  connected  with  that  business,  and 
I  am  not  at  liberty  to  state. 

The  Chairman.  I  know;  but  do  you  not  know  outside  of  that? 
You  do  not  know  what  price  the  planter  gets  for  his  sugar  there? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Not  from  a  source  that  I  can  say  anything  about. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  what  information  have  you  on  the  subject? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  My  information  is  not  merely  information;  it  is  knowl- 
edge, but  knowledge  acquired  when  I  had  confidential  relations  with 
some  of  those  interests. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Did  you  not  represent  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
Company  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Was  it  at  that  time  that  you  acquired  this  informa- 
tion? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  And  that  is  the  reason  why  you  do  not  care  to  say 
anything  about  it  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Yes,  sir.     It  could  readily  be  ascertained,  however. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Do  you  object  to  answering  this  question — as  to 
whether  reciprocity  with  Hawaii,  by  allowing  Hawaiian  sugar  to  come 
into  American  markets  free,  resulted  in  a  reduction  in  price  to  the 
consumer? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Oh,  no;  I  can  answer  that.     No;  it  did  not. 

Mr.  Long.  Well,  did  it  help  the  Hawaiian  sugar  planter? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  think  undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Robertson.  How  many  Hawaiian  sugar  planted  were  there 
or  are  there  now?    I  mean  real  Hawaiian  people. 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Do  you  mean  native  Hawaiians? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Yes;  I  mean  people  who  were  Hawaiians  at  the 
time  of  reciprocity.  Are  there  any  at  all?  Are  not  these  planta- 
tions all  owned  by  Americans? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  They  are  all  owned  by  Americans  or  Hawaiians 
who  are  the  descendants  of  Americans.     A  great  many  of  them  were 
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bom  in  Hawaii.  They  are  mostly  the  sons  of  the  people  who  went 
there  as  missionaries.  All  their  plantations  are  stock  companies,  as 
a  rule;  and  they  have  a  large  number  of  stockholders  there.  The 
stocks  of  many  of  them  are  quoted  in  the  San  Francisco  market. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  connected  with  the  making  of  contracts 
for  the  purchase  of  that  sugar  at  one  time? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  was  at  one  time,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  For  a  period  of  years? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  was  at  one  time;  but  that  is  all  I  care  to  say. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  the  reasen  you  say  that  information 
is  confidential? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  acting  as  the  agent  for  the  purchase  of 
the  sugar? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  was  representing  the  interests  of  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Company  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  long  has  it  been  since  that  ceased? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  It  was  two  years  and  a  half  ago. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  received  any  information  as  to  the  pric* 
of  sugar  in  Hawaii  since  that  time? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  what  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  No  information? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Nothing  that  I  could  divulge. 

Mr.  Long.  Have  you  any  relation  now  with  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Company? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Long.  And  you  have  not  had  since  two  years  ago? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  have  not  had  since  a  little  over  two  years  ago,  sir. 

Now,  I  want  to  say,  further,  that  it  has  appeared  before  this  com- 
mittee that  on  an  average  the  price  of  making  a  ton  of  granulated 
sugar  in  the  beet  factories  has  been  about  4  cents  a  pound,  or,  say, 
$80  a  ton.  It  was  also  quoted  from  the  evidence  of  one  of  the  refiners 
that  it  cost  them  half  a  cent  a  pound,  or  $10  a  ton,  to  refine  sugar 
here.  Therefore  I  simply  want  to  point  out  the  fact  that,  as  every- 
thing which  enters  into  the  cost  of  making  granulated  sugar  is  prac- 
tically labor  from  the  time  you  plow  the  ground  to  the  time  you  turn 
it  out  finished,  for  every  ton  of  beet  sugar  that  is  produced  in  this 
country  the  people  who  produce  it  distribute  $80  among  the  wage- 
earners  of  this  country,  while  a  ton  of  foreign  sugar  refined  in  this 
country  simply  distributes  $10  per  ton.  That  is  why  the  industry  is 
of  such  incalculable  benefit  to  the  country  regions  in  which  it  is 
established. 

The  beet-sugar  industry,  as  distinguished  from  the  refining  indus- 
try, is  essentially  one  of  small  towns.  It  tends  to  counteract  the  drift 
of  population  to  the  large  cities,  which  political  economists  all  seem 
to  deplore.  A  beet-sugar  factory  has  to  be  located,  as  far  as  possible, 
within  the  radius  of  hauling  distance  of  its  beets,  and  therefore  it 
results  in  building  up  little  towns  wherever  it  is  established.  That 
has  been  the  case  wherever  we  have  established  a  plant  in  a  locality 
where  no  city  existed  before.  In  Ventura  County,  where  our  largest 
factory  is  located,  there  were  possibly  eight  or  ten  farmhouses  within 
a  radius  of  5  miles  of  the  factory  before  it  was  established.  That  was 
only  in  1898,  and  now  there  is  a  town  of  2,500  inhabitants  there,  with 
telephones,  electric  lights,  water  under  pressure,  and  all  the  modern 
attributes  of  civilization. 

When  we  were  about  establishing  that  factory  I  desired  to  get  some 
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information  regarding  the  nature  of  the  lands  that  were  adjacent  to 
it.  I  went  to  the  manager  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Milling  Company 
(which  is  a  company  that  has  warehouses  for  the  storage  of  grain  all 
along  the  line  of  the  coast  road  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway)  and 
asked  him  for  letters  of  introduction  to  his  different  local  agents,  so 
that  our  men  could  go  there  and  make  inquiries. 

He  said  to  me :  "Mr.  Oxnard,  I  will  give  you  those  letters  with  great 
pleasure."  He  said,  further:  "I  frankly  tell  you  that  if  you  had 
come  to  me  five  years  ago  for  them  I  would  not  have  given  them  to 
you,  because  when  Mr.  Spreckles  first  started  the  culture  of  beets  in 
the  Salinas  Valley  we  were  very  considerably  alarmed.  We  thought 
it  was  a  new  crop  which  was  coming  in  there,  which  did  not  need  our 
services,  and  that  it  would  curtail  our  business.  But,"  he  said,  "I 
assure  you  that  our  experience  has  been  that  if  you  take  a  ranch  of 
a  thousand  acres  that  has  been  growing  barley"  (which  is  the  chief 
crop  of  the  Salinas  Valley)  "and  plant  it  half  to  beets  and  half  to 
barley,  after  two  or  three  crops  of  beets  have  been  grown,  alternately, 
on  those  500  acres,  they  will  produce  as  much  barley  and  of  a  bet- 
ter quality  than  the  whole  thousand  acres  produced  before. " 

I  am  saying  this  because  I  heard  Mr.  Newlands  ask  why  the  beet 
farmer  should  be  protected  and  should  have  the  price  of  his  lands 
increased,  as  distinguished  from  the  grain  farmer,  and  I  want  to  tell 
him  that  there  should  be  no  beet  farmer,  properly  speaking.  The 
farmer  should  have  a  regular  rotation,  and  should  have  a  part  of  his 
crop  in  beets  and  still  be  a  grain  farmer,  just  as  he  was  before. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Mr.  Oxnard,  is  it  a  general  rule  that  the  beet  crop 
comes  in  only  once  in  three  or  five  years? 

Mr.  Oxnakd.  Mr.  Newlands,  all  those  things  are  conducted  in  the 
most  happy-go-lucky  way  in  this  country  to-day.  You  can  not  get 
the  farmer  to  take  the  proper  view  of  it,  except  very  gradually.  The 
farmer  makes  money  out  of  his  beets  one  year,  and  the  next  year  he 
would  like  to  put  his  whole  crop  in  beets,  irrespective  of  whether  he 
has  the  necessary  labor  or  not.  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  has  a 
poor  crop,  and  has  not  made  money,  he  does  not  want  to  touch  beets. 
The  farmers  of  this  country  have  not  reached  the  point  in  beet  culture 
that  the  European  farmer  has. 

Mr.  Newlands.  There  is  no  scientific  rotation  of  crops,  then,  in 
this  country? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  No;  we  are  trying  to  preach  it  to  them ;  and  wherever 
we  have  lands  of  our  own  we  have  adopted  a  three-year  rotation. 

Mr.  Newlands.  My  question  of  yesterday  was  based  upon  the 
assumption  that  a  farm  was  devoted  to  beet  culture,  and  not  to  any 
other  culture.  I  did  not  understand  at  that  time  that  there  was  this 
rotation  of  crops  to  which  you  refer. 

Mr.  Oxnard.  It  would  be  the  most  shortsighted  thing  possible  for 
a  farmer  to  devote  his  land  exclusively  to  beet  culture,  but  where 
there  is  a  proper  rotation,  the  deep  cultivation  and  the  thorough  till- 
age and  the  destruction  of  the  weeds,  and  everything  of  that  kind 
which  goes  to  making  a  beet  crop,  it  has  the  most  beneficial  effect 
upon  the  crops  which  follow  it. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  What  would  be  the  effect  if  we  allowed  raw  sugar 
polarizing  less  than  16  degrees,  Dutch  standard,  to  come  in  free  of  duty? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Free  of  duty? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Yes. 

Mr.  Oxnard.  And  keep  the  duty  on  96? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Oxnard.  Then  no  96  would  come  here. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  above  96;  you  mean  on  refined  sugar, 
do  you  not? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  No;  I  mean 

Mr.  Oxnard.  You  know,  we  have  a  graded  tariff.  We  begin  at  75 
per  cent  of  saccharine. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  I  have  a  letter  here  from  the  Alameda  Sugar  Com- 
pany, which  says:  "Do  not  let  in  free  raw  sugar  polarizing  less  than 
It  degrees,"  as  I  read  it,  "Dutch  standard.  The  result  would  be  that 
the  sugar-refining  interest  would  bring  all  Cuban  sugar  in  of  such  a 
degree  of  polarization,  and  escape  the  entire  tariff." 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Well,  I  do  not  understand  that  letter.  If  you  would 
like  to  have  me  read  it,  I  will  do  so,  but  I  do  not  like  to  take  up  the 
time  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  I  will  hand  you  the  letter.  You  can  read  the  whole 
of  it  if  you  wish. 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  am  afraid  there  are  a  great  many  other  gentlemen 
here  who  desire  to  follow  me.  After  I  have  finished  I  will  be  glad  to 
take  that  up  with  you. 

A  Gentleman  (to  Mr.  Oxnard).  I  think  he  means  16  degrees  Dutch 
standard. 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Oh,  16  degrees  Dutch  standard.  That  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  saccharine  strength.    That  is  a  color  test. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  were  purchasing  sugar  for  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Company  in  Hawaii,  was  there  any  other  purchaser 
for  that  sugar  competing  with  you? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to 
answer. 

The  Chairman.  Why,  you  can  state  whether  there  was  any  other 
purchaser  or  not,  can  you  not? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  prefer  not  to  make  any  statement  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  You  surely  do  not  regard  that  as  confidential? 
That  is  a  fact  known  to  the  public,  of  course. 

Mr.  Oxnard.  That  is  a  dangerous  path  for  me  to  enter  upon.  I 
prefer,  respectfully,  to  decline  to  answer. 

The  Chairman.  Was  any  of  that  sugar  sold  elsewhere  than  in  the 
United  States  during  that  period? 

Mr.  Oxnard.  You  will  have  to  excuse  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I 
really  do  not  care  to  give  any  information. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  asking  you  for  information.  It  is  a  matter 
so  notorious  that  I  do  not  know  why  you  should  have  any  hesitancy 
about  speaking. 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Well,  there  is  a  gentleman  here  representing  Hawaii 
who  no  doubt  will  be  pleased  to  answer  your  questions. 

The  Chairman.  He  seems  to  be  a  Washington  attorney. 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Oh,  no;  excuse  me.  He  is  not.  He  is  a  Hawaiian, 
residing  here  temporarily. 

Mr.  Long.  If  this  reduction  is  made,  should  it  be  confined  to  low 
sugar,  or  should  it  include  also  refined  sugar? 

Sir.  Oxnard.  In  my  opinion,  if  it  is  made  at  all,  it  should  be  made 
as  little  as  possible.  Under  my  theory  the  advantage  given  to  the 
refining  interest,  as  far  as  refined  sugar  is  concerned,  is  already  so 
much  more  than  12£  cents  differential  that  they  have  plenty  of  pow- 
der and  shot  to  fire  at  us  without  cost  to  themselves,  irrespective  of 
that. 

Mr.  Long.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  Spreckles  Sugar  Company, 
of  which  John  D.  Spreckles  is  president? 
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Mr.  Oxnabd.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Long.  I  would  like  to  have  you  examine  this  letter,  addressed 
to  me  as  a  member  of  the  committee,  and  make  any  observations  you 
wish  in  regard  to  the  position  taken. 

Mr.  Oxnard.  As  I  said  before,  I  do  not  care  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions that  have  reference  to  a  business  with  which  I  was  formerly 
connected.    I  was  connected  with  that  company. 

Mr.  Long.  With  the  Spreckles  Company? 

Mr.  Oxnabd.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Long.  I  do  not  ask  you  for  any  information  in  regard  to  it;  I 
simply  ask  you  for  the  position  taken  in  this  letter.    That  is  all. 

Mr.  Oxnabd.  Well,  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  letter. 

Mr.  Long.  I  offered  to  let  you  examine  it  if  you  wanted  to  see  it. 

Mr.  Oxnabd.  I  prefer  not  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  it.  [Laughter.] 

STATEMENT  OF  D.  C.  CORBIN,  ESQ.,  OF  WASHINGTON, 

Beet  sugar  manufacturer  and  farmer. 

Mr.  Corbin.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  it  has  been  stated  to 
you  that  I  came  3,000  miles  to  be  heard  before  this  committee.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  came  here  more  to  listen  than  to  be  heard.  I  made 
no  preparation  for  making  any  talk  before  you,  and  I  will  only  occupy 
a  very  few  minutes. 

I  am  the  owner  of  a  sugar  factory  which  I  built  between  two  and 
three  years  ago  in  the  State  of  Washington.  I  did  not  make  this 
investment  until  after  I  had  made  a  very  careful  investigation  of  the 
t  condition  of  things  and  had  made  up  my  mind  that  I  could  make  it 
a  paying  investment.  This  was  on  the  assumption,  of  course,  that 
there  was  to  be  no  change  in  the  tariff  on  raw  sugars.  I  did  not 
anticipate  anything  of  that  sort  at  the  time.  I  am  not  going  to  enter 
into  any  technical  discussion  of  this  thiug,  because  other  gentlemen 
have  preceded  me  who  know  very  much  more  about  it  than  I  do,  and 
have  made  some  very  interesting  statements  and  some  very  able  argu- 
ments here — much  more  so  than  I  could  do.  I  am,  rather,  going  to 
talk  to  you  a  very  few  minutes  from  the  farmers'  standpoint,  I  think, 
for  I  am  a  farmer  myself,  in  part. 

In  introducing  this  industry  out  there  the  conditions  generally  are 
very  favorable.  We  get  a  very  high-grade  product.  The  beets  which 
I  bought  from  the  farmers  last  year  averaged  about  17^  per  cent,  with 
a  coefficient  of  purity  of  about  86.    This  is  about  the  average. 

Of  course  the  farmers  there  knew  nothing  about  sugar  beets.  How- 
ever, at  our  agricultural  experiment  station  experiments  have  been 
made  with  sugar  beets  that  have  been  planted  for  a  series  of  years, 
and  analyses  have  been  made  which  show  that  the  climate  and  the 
soil  are  particularly  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  this  root.  But  the 
farmers  themselves  have  had  no  experience  with  it,  and  I  suppose 
that  the  first  season  there  were  not  a  half  dozen  men  who  had  ever  cul- 
tivated the  beet  before  or  who  knew  anything  about  it. 

The  country  out  there  is  a  wheat  country,  and,  like  all  those  North- 
western States,  the  first  thing  the  farmers  did  there  was  to  raise  wheat. 
They  did  that  until  they  exhausted  their  lands,  and  they  became  very 
foul,  as  they  are  now  in  eastern  Washington.  Weeds,  wild  oats,  and 
all  manner  of  foul  stuff  from  a  constant  succession  of  wheat  crops 
have  grown  up,  and  although  our  soil  is  remarkably  fertile  and  rich, 
it  begins  to  show  the  result  of  this  continuous  production  of  wheat. 
The  farmer  raises  wheat  because  it  is  an  easy  crop  to  make  and  does 
not  require  very  hard  labor;  so  he  drifts  along  until  he  finds — that  is, 
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they  are  beginning  to  find  in  our  country  there — that  that  sort  of 
farming  will  not  do.  He  is  getting  poorer  all  the  time.  That  has 
been  the  experience  in  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Dakota,  and  all  of  the  wheat 
States.  So  he  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  has  got  to  do  some- 
thing or  other.  He  has  got  to  diversify  his  farming  in  order  to  live 
and  make  any  money,  or  even  to  ieep  even. 

There  is  one  thing  about  this  sugar-beet  crop  which  is  a  most 
important  thing  to  the  farmer.  It  is  not  supposed  that  any  farmer 
contemplating  raising  sugar  beets  is  going  to  devote  his  entire  farm 
to  that  product.  He  takes  a  certain  part  of  his  farm  and  puts  it  in 
condition  to  raise  sugar  beets;  and  when  I  say  "  in  condition"  I  mean 
first-class  condition,  for  he  has  to  do  it.  When  he  commences  raising 
sugar  beet>s  he  has  to  do  intense  farming;  he  can  not  do  it  in  the  slip- 
shod  way  that  he  can  when  he  is  raising  wheat  when  the  lands  are 
virgin  and  anything  will  grow  under  any  conditions.  He  must  get 
down  and  do  intense  farming,  as  I  say. 

The  consequence  is  that  he  gets  his  land  in  first-class  condition. 
The  farmer  who  plows  his  land  for  wheat  plows  it  about  4  or  5  inches 
deep,  and  keeps  plowing  it  that  way  year  after  year,  and  never  plows 
any  deeper.  But  when  he  goes  to  raising  a  beet  crop  he  has  got  to 
plow  the  land  12  inches  deep  or  15  inches  deep,  and  he  has  got  to  put 
it  into  condition  to  raise  his  crop. 

Now,  after  that  is  done — and  this  has  been  demonstrated  in  that 
locality  this  year — after  he  has  had  it  in  beets  two  years — one  of  the 
best  farmers  in  our  region  told  me  this — I  was  talking  with  him  not 
more  than  a  week  before  I  started  down  here,  and  he  told  me  that  he 
had  been  raising  beets  on  a  little  plot  of  10  acres  which  he  had  in 
wheat,  off  and  on,  every  year  for  the  last  twenty  years  up  to  the  last 
two  years,  and  on  that  10  acres  of  ground,  plowed  up  in  a  120-acre 
field,  he  raised  20  bushels  to  the  acre  more  than  he  did  on  the  other 
ground,  which  was  exactly  the  same.  That  shows  what  you  can  do 
after  this  crop  of  beets  has  been  cultivated  for  two  years  on  a  field. 
A  man  then  can  raise  as  much  wheat  on  65  acres  of  ground  as  he  could 
on  100  acres  of  exactly  the  same  ground  before  this  crop  of  beets  was 
raised  on  it. 

Now,  that  is  what  we  need,  and  that  is  what  is  needed  all  over  the 
country — that  is,  in  the  Western  States  especially,  because  their 
methods  of  farming  have  been  a  little  slipshod  and  they  have  not 
peally  done  good  work,  which  they  have  to  do  now  that  they  see  the 
necessity  for  it,  and  so  they  are  taking  hold  of  it  in  the  proper  way. 

Of  course,  the  proper  method  of  farming,  as  these  farmers  are  begin- 
ning to  find  out,  is  diversity  of  crops  and  rotation  of  crops.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  that  is  necessary  to  get  the  best  results.  They 
have  not  understood  that  heretofore,  but  they  are  beginning  to  under- 
stand it  now.  My  first  year  there  was  pretty  nearly  an  absolute  fail- 
ure. The  farmers  did  not  do  any  good,  and  the  factory  did  not  do 
any  good.  Last  year  they  did  a  great  deal  better,  and  the  farmers 
became  very  much  encouraged.  They  are  intensely  interested  in  this 
matter  now,  and  I  can  show  you  why.  Up  to  within  the  last  twelve 
months  you  could  buy  farms  there — and  there  are  not  finer  lands  any- 
where in  the  world — for  from  820  to  $25  an  acre.  That  was  about  all 
they  were  worth  to  raise  wheat  on.  You  can  not  buy  some  of  those 
farms  to-day  for  $50  an  acre. 

They  have  actually  doubled  in  price  in  anticipation  of  the  profitable 
crop  which  they  have  now.  It  is  the  most  profitable  crop  they  have 
ever  had.  Last  year,  on  those  very  lands  that  have  been  selling  for 
from  $20  to  $25  an  acre,  they  have  made  a  net  profit,  after  charging 
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everything — charging  the  farmer's  own  labor,  his  boys'  work,  his  teams' 
work,  and  everything  else— from  $10  to  $26  and  $27  an  acre  net.  In 
other  words,  they  have  made  practically  the  value  of  their  land  in  one 
season. 

•  Mr.  Metcalf.  What  do  you  pay  them  a  ton  for  beets  delivered  at 
the  factory? 

Mr.  Corbin.  I  paid  this  year,  I  think,  about  $5.37  or  $5.38  a  ton. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Delivered  at  the  factory? 

Mr.  Corbin.  Delivered  at  the  factory. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  How  far  do  they  have  to  haul  them? 

Mr.  Corbin.  Well,  they  haul  about  half  of  them  in  wagons  and 
about  half  come  by  rail.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  to  encourage  these 
farmers  I  paid  the  freight  on  the  beets  raised  by  a  great  many  of 
them,  at  the  rate  of  50  cents  a  ton,  which  is  in  addition. 

Now,  I  am  going  to  say  very  little  about  this  subject.  I  have  been 
listening  to  these  arguments  here  and  to  this  talk,  and  it  has  been 
very  interesting  indeed.  What  has  been  said  by  the  men  who  have 
spoken  on  the  beet-sugar  question  I  can  verify  to  a  large  extent  from 
my  own  experience;  but  I  wish  to  say,  from  the  farmer's  standpoint, 
that  he  does  not  understand  this  matter. 

Now,  I  find  that  to  be  the  case  in  our  locality,  and  the  farmers  there 
are  a  pretty  intelligent  lot  of  men.  I  was  talking  with  a  gentleman 
by  the  name  of  Thayer  but  a  few  days  ago.  He  is  one  of  the  best 
farmers  in  our  country,  and  quite  a  leader  among  the  farmers  there. 
He  said  to  me:  "I  don't  quite  understand  one  thing  which  I  wish  you 
would  explain  to  me."  "  Well,"  said  I,  "I  will  if  I  can.  What  is  it, 
Mr.  Thayer?" 

Now,  the  matter  came  up  in  this  way :  We  were  discussion  the  ques- 
tion of  making  contracts  for  another  year,  and  I  said,  "I  don't  know 
about  that.  I  am  not  exactly  prepared  to  say  that  I  want  to  contract 
with  you  now,  because  I  am  a  little  fearful.  1  see  that  this  question 
is  up  here,  and  the  President  has  recommended  that  Cuba  get  some 
aid,  etc.  I  don't  know  what  they  are  going  to  do  down  in  Washing- 
ton, and  I  am  paying  you  a  big  price  for  beets,  and  it  may  mean  a  big 
loss  to  me." 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  I  don't  understand  one  thing.  Now,  the  farmer 
never  has  had  very  much  protection.  I  have  been  a  protectionist 
because  I  believed  in  this  sort  of  talk — that  generally  prosperous 
times  throughout  the  country  are  a  good  thing  for  the  farmer;  they 
give  him  a  good  market  and  good  prices,  etc.  We  never  needed  any 
protection  on  our  wheat,  because  that  goes  to  foreign  markets. 
.  But,"  he  said,  "here  is  an  industry  coming  up  which  is  very  profit- 
able to  us.  I  can  see  that  it  is  going  to  be  a  great  thing  for  us,  and 
it  appears  that  this  is  the  first  thing  to  be  attacked.  The  farmer 
never  got  much  protection,  anyhow. 

"Now  he  has  a  chance  in  a  new  industry  here  to  do  something  for 
himself,  and  they  are  not  going  to  allow  him  to  do  it.  And  for  what 
reason?  Why,"  he  said,  "  I  read  the  papers,  and  they  say  it  is  because 
the  Cubans  are  poor  and  have  got  to  be  helped.  Where  does  the 
American  farmer  come  in?  It  is  all  very  well  about  Cuba;  but  we 
have  been  spending  a  great  many  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to 
assist  the  Cubans,  and  have  given  the  lives  of  a  great  many  of  our 
men.  Now,  it  appears  that  we  are  under  obligations  to  Cuba.  That 
is  the  thing,"  said  he,  "that  I  don't  understand.  It  seems  to  me  that 
it  is  the  other  way  about — that  they  ought  to  be  under  some  obliga- 
tions to  us;  but  it  seems  that  the  argument  is  that  we  are  still  under 
obligations  to  them,  and  that  we  must  help  them  out." 
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He  said :  "  I  have  not  any  objection  to  doing  that  if  they  will  divide 
up  this  thing  a  little  bit.  They  propose  to  hit  the  farmer.  I  read  the 
other  day  that  the  steel  trust  has  made  in  the  last  year  something 
over  $100,000,000  on  a  very  highly  protected  product  which  they  make. 
Now,"  he  said  "this  must  be  either  a  business  proposition,  or  it  must 
be  a  purely  philanthropic  proposition.  If  it  is  a  business  proposition, 
it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  not  businesslike  to  go  and  destroy  an  indus- 
try which  is  becoming  very  valuable  to  the  American  farmer  for  the 
sake  of  helping  somebody  in  distress  who  is  foreign  to  us.  It  is  all 
very  well  to  help  other  people,  but  let  us  help  ourselves  first.  The 
American  farmer  needs  help  as  well  as  they  do,  and  we  think  that 
charity  should  begin  at  home,  if  there  is  going  to  be  anything  of  that 
sort.  Now,"  said  he,  "if  they  will  divide  this  up,  very  well;  but  it 
seems  to  me  they  want  to  help  the  Cubans,  and  in  doing  so  they  hurt 
the  farmer  and  don't  seem  to  be  hurting  anybody  else." 

This  is  a  view  of  the  matter  from  the  farmer's  standpoint,  and  this 
is  what  they  are  talking  about  very  largely. 

Now,  I  am  not  going  to  make  any  extended  remarks.  In  fact,  I  did 
not  expect  to  say  a  word;  but  I  do  want  to  say  that  this  industry  is 
going  to  be  a  great  thing  for  our  State.  They  are  agitating  now  the 
question  of  building  two  more  factories  there,  which  of  course  they 
will  not  do  unless  they  think  they  can  make  money  out  of  the  enter- 
prise. As  a  matter  of  course,  they  are  not  going  to  put  in  their 
money  and  lose  it  if  they  can  help  it.  I  very  much  hope  that  nothing 
will  be  done  to  jeopardize  the  industry.  Of  course  if  it  is,  we  who 
have  put  our  money  into  it  will  lose  it. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  How  many  factories  have  you  in  Washington  now? 

Mr.  Corbin.  We  have  but  one,  sir. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  How  many  acres  have  you  under  cultivation? 

Mr.  Corbin.  Last  year  between  two  and  three  thousand. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  How  many  will  you  have  this  year? 

Mr.  Corbin.  This  year  we  will  have,  I  expect,  nearly  4,000.  It  is 
growing.  It  is  a  slow  process  to  educate  these  people  in  this  respect; 
we  have  to  do  a  great  deal  of  talking  to  the  farmers. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  I  understand  that.  What  is  the  capacity  of  your 
mill? 

Mr.  Corbin.  About  400  tons  daily,  sir. 
Mr.  Metcalf.  Four  hundred  tons  of  beets? 
Mr.  Corbin.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  committee  thereupon  adjourned  until  to-morrow,  Friday,  Jan- 
nary  24, 1902,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Friday  j  January  24,  1902. 

The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  pursuant  to  adjournment, 
Hon.  S.  E.  Payne  in  the  chair. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  WILLIAM  HAYWOOD,  OF  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.f 

Representing  the  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Association  and  the  Chamber  ef  Commerce,  of 

Honolulu. 

AGAINST  RECIPROCITY. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee: 
My  name  is  William  Haywood.  1  was  for  three  years,  prior  to  the 
annexation  of  Hawaii,  United  States  consul  general  at  Honolulu,  and 
upon  the  extension  of  American  laws  to  the  islands  was  appointed  col- 
lector of  internal  reveuue.  I  resigned  this  position  last  winter  to  come 
to  Washington  as  the  resident  attorney  of  the  Hawaiian  Sugar  Plant- 
ers' Association. 

Mr.  Atkins  made  several  references  last  week  to  a  delegation  from 
the  Sandwich  Islands.    I  am  that  delegation. 

Hawaii  being,  as  it  were,  the  infant  of  the  American  family,  is  nat- 
urally diffident  in  making  suggestions  regarding  legislation  of  national 
importance.  She  is  not  opposed  to  Cuba  being  assisted  if  Congress  in 
its  wisdom  decides  that  the  United  States  is  morally  responsible  for 
Cuba's  welfare.  When  Hawaii  sought  and  obtained  the  blessing  of 
American  citizenship  she  expected,  and  was  willing  to  bear,  her  share 
of  the  burdens  of  citizenship.  She  is  perfectly  willing  to  stand  her 
share  of  the  expense  of  helping  Cuba,  but  vith  her  limited  meaus  and 
small  population  she  naturally  objects  to  being  plunged  into  bankruptcy 
that  Cuba's  absentee  sugar  planters  may  be  put  on  a  more  favorable 
footing  than  she.  From  all  that  I  can  gather,  about  90  per  cent  of  those 
who  will  profit  by  a  lowering  of  the  duties  on  Cuban  sugars  are  Span- 
ish and  Americans. 

To  give  to  Cuba  a  free  market  for  her  sugar  will  be  to  give  an  alien 
people  just  as  much  advantage  as  American  citizenship  gives  to 
Hawaiian 8,  and  the  extra  advantage  of  not  beiug  obliged  to  conform 
to  the  stringent  laws  regarding  labor  and  immigration.  With  annex- 
ation Hawaii  lost  her  best  source  of  labor  supply — China.  The  islands 
are  so  isolated  that  labor  does  not  naturally  come  to  Hawaii,  but  must 
be  sought.  Prior  to  annexation  she  could  assist  immigration  and  pro- 
tect herself  by  making  a  contract.  All  those  advantages  she  gave  up 
for  what  she  thought  a  free,  protected  market  The  prohibition  against 
importing  Chinese  and  the  laws  against  assisted  and  contract  labor 
has  added  greatly  to  the  cost  of  producing  her  one,  and  I  might  say 
only,  staple.  It  must  be  borne  in  miud  that  Hawaii  produces  practi- 
cally nothing  that  she  uses.  All  her  food,  clothing,  machinery,  and  in 
fact  everything  but  a  few  vegetables,  come  from  the  States,  and  the 
only  thing  she  has  to  pay  with  is  sugar. 

Hawaii,  with  an  area  approximately  of  80,000  acres  of  land  suit- 
able for  the  cultivation  of  sugar  cane,  produced  last  year,  sold  in  tbe 
American  market,  360,033  tons  of  raw  sugar,  valued  at  $27,093,923.41, 
which  was  90.22  per  cent  of  her  total  exports  of  fcvery  description— 
$28,054,430.43. 
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I  in  ght  say  right  here  that  the  annexation  commissioners,  when 
asked  whether  the  limit  of  sngar  production  was  reached,  placed  80,000 
acres  as  the  total  area  of  land  suitable  for  sugar.  They  only  have 
80,000  acres  in  sugar  now.  We  are  producing  more  sugar  than  Mr. 
Thurston  told  Congress  he  thought  we  would,  but  we  are  doing  it 
because  new  methods  are  being  devised  every  day  for  increasing  the 
output  of  the  mills. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  price  per  pound! 

Mr.  Haywood.  We  figure  everything  in  short  tons  in  Hawaii,  aud 
it  is  almost  impossible  for  roe  to  give  anything  in  pounds. 

Mr.  Newlands.  What  do  you  mean  by  short  tons! 

Mr.  Hat  wood.  2,000  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  know  the  price  at  which  raw  sugar  is 
sold! 

Mr.  Haywood.  It  fluctuates  with  every  steamer. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  fluctuates  in  Hamburg,  too.  I  would  like  to 
know  the  relation  of  the  price  in  Hawaii  to  the  price  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Haywood.  As  I  understand  it,  several  plantations  in  Hawaii 
make  a  contract  to  sell  their  sugars  for  three  years  at  the  price  in  New 
York.  The  day  the  cargo  arrives  there  that  price  is  fixed,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  and,  as  the  committee  has  beeu  told  in  the  last  several  days, 
by  the  price  of  sugar  in  Hamburg. 

The  Chairman.  As  you  understand,  they  get  their  full  price  for  their 
Hawaiian  sugar! 

Mr.  Haywood.  They  get  the  full  price  that  sugar  is  selling  for  in 
New  York  as  soon  as  sugars  arrive  there. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  long  has  that  been! 

Mr.  Haywood.  Those  contracts! 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Haywood.  Since  I  first  went  there,  about  five  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  So,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  American 
sugar  trust  is  the  only  customer  of  the  Hawiian  sugar  that  gets  a  full 
price  for  itt 

Mr.  Haywood.  They  get  the  price  the  day  the  sugar  arrives  in  New 
York,  whatever  that  may  be. 

Mr.  Oxnard  has  just  made  a  suggestion  that  we  do  not  get  the  same 
price  for  our  sugar  in  San  Francisco.  I  think  it  is  three- sixteenths  less 
in  San  Francisco  than  the  price  paid  for  the  sugar  that  goes  to  New 
York. 

The  Chairman.  What  proportion  of  the  sugar  goes  to  San  Fran- 
cisco! 

Mr.  Haywood.  I  do  not  think  that  the  greater  portion  goes  there; 
I  think  the  great  portion  goes  to  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  Since  you  have  been  producing  more! 

Mr.  Haywood.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  More  than  the  Pacific  coast  needs! 

Mr.  Haywood.  I  presume  so;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Long.  What  is  the  reason  for  the  difference  of  three-sixteenths! 

Mr.  Haywood.  As  I  understand  it,  the  reason  given  by  the  pur- 
chasers is  to  cover  freight. 

Mr.  Long.  Freight  from  San  Francisco! 

Mr.  Haywood.  From  San  Francisco  to  New  York.  I  am  answering 
these  questions  from  my  own  opinion. 

It  is  impossible  to  state  exactly  what  she  purchased  from  the  main- 
land last  year  because  since  June  14, 1900,  at  which  time  Hawaii  was 
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ushered  in  as  a  Territory  under  American  rule,  no  entry  of  goods  has 
been  required  when  shipped  to  or  from  the  mainland;  but  a  fairly  accu- 
rate estimate  based  on  the  official  figures  for  1899  places  the  imports  in 
round  numbers  at  $22,000,000. 

From  the  above  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  our  little  Territory  is  a 
good  customer  of  the  mainland  and  that  she  relies  entirely  on  the  pro- 
ceeds from  her  sugar  to  pay  her  bills. 

Hawaii  bought  last  year  from  the  States  $142.75  worth  of  goods  for 
each  man,  woman,  and  child  on  the  islands.  Cuba  to  do  as  well  would 
have  to  purchase  $225,000,000  from  us. 

All  my  adult  life  has  been  spent  in  the  consular  service  of  the  Govern- 
ment. I  have  done  my  share  working  for  additional  foreign  maikets 
for  American  goods,  and  I  appreciate  how  important  it  is,  but  in  work- 
ing to  that  end  it  is  not  good  policy  to  sacrifice  a  sure  home  market. 
With  annexation  came  a  big  boom  in  sugar.  The  people  believed  that 
a  protected  market  was  assured,  and  were  willing  to  invest  large  sums 
of  money  in  increasing  that  industry.  New  plantations  with  an  aggre- 
gate capital  of  $25,000,000  were  started,  and  old  ones  enlarged.  The 
people  have  been  struggling  manfully  for  the  past  three  years  to  meet 
the  assessments  on  their  stock  to  pay  for  the  immense  amount  of  planta- 
tion machinery  bought  in  the  States,  and  now  wish  to  enjoy  the  rewards 
for  their  confidence  in  American  protection. 

Hawaii  can  not  produce  sugar  as  cheaply  as  Cuba.  I  wish  I  had  the 
reports  for  last  year  of  all  the  plantations,  so  I  could  state  what  the 
average  cost  was.  I  have,  however,  as  a  stockholder,  recently  received 
the  annual  reports  of  three  plantations,  the  figures  from  which  will 
give  a  fair  idea  of  the  cost  of  producing  sugar  in  Hawaii.  These  plan- 
tations are  three  of  the  best  of  the  islands  and  are  fair  representatives 
of  the  different  kinds.  Oahu  is  a  large  estate  situated  on  the  island  of 
Oahu,  and  is  what  is  known  as  an  irrigated  plantation.  Four  million 
six  hundred  thousand  dollars  has  been  invested  in  this  plantation.  The 
other  two,  Honomu  and  Wailuku,  are  smaller  estates,  one  situated  on 
the  island  of  Maui  and  the  other  on  Hawaii.  Both  of  these  plantations 
are  among  the  oldest,  and  are  fully,  developed. 

Oahu  last  year  produced  21,450  tons  of  sngar,  for  which  it  received 
$l,418,421.86,or$07.30perton.  The  operating  expenses  are  $1,016,366.08, 
or  $47  per  ton,  a  net  profit  of  $19.30  per  ton.  The  duty  on  96  per  cent 
is  1,685,  about  $33.70  per  ton.  Take  this  protection  away  and  every 
ton  of  sugar  produced  by  this  plantation  last  year  would  have  been  at 
a  loss  of  $14.40. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  if  you  take  all  this  protection  away  t 

Mr.  Haywood.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  took  half  of  it  away  it  would  leave  quite  a 
profit — $5  a  ton. 

Mr.  Haywood.  I  will  state  right  here  that  these  figures  are  based 
on  the  actual  cost  to  produce  the  sugar  in  Hawaii.  To  that  must  be 
added  freights,  and  our  plantations  do  not  charge  anything  for  deteri- 
oration of  plant. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  the  net  price  then,  that  you  have  stated! 

Mr.  Haywood.  It  is  what  it  costs  the  plantation  to  produce  the 
sugar. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  deducted  the  cost! 

Mr.  Haywood.  I  unfortunately  did  not  have  those  figures  to  add, 
and  I  preferred  to  make  a  poorer  case  than  to  state  something  I  could 
not  substantiate. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  an  estimate! 

Mr,  Haywood,  Of  deterioration! 
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The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Haywood.  No,  sir;  I  am  afraid  I  can  not. 

Mr.  Long.  Tbat  is  upon  the  assumption  that  sugar  in  New  York  is 
1.685  lower  in  price  on  account  of  the  duty  being  taken  oft? 

Mr.  Hat  wood.  Yes.  The  argument  of  protection  is  that  it  raises 
the  price  just  that  much.  That  is  what  we  have  to  contend  with  with 
the  opponents  of  protection. 

Honomu  produced  last  year  4,402  tons,  receiving  $342,228.05,  or 
$77.27  per  ton,  and  its  operating  expenses  were  $282,874.35,  or  $64.26 
l>er  ton;  net  profit  of  $13.01  per  ton.  This  plantation  without  the  pro- 
tective duty  would  produce  its  sugar  at  a  loss  of  $20.67  per  ton. 

Wailuku  states  in  its  report  for  last  year  that  the  cost  of  producing 
a  ton  of  sugar  was  $46.41.  The  average  cost  of  these  three  plantations 
was  $60.10  per  ton.  I  have  not  picked  out  three  of  the  worst  planta- 
tions; I  have  given  you  the  figures  from  all  of  the  reports  I  have.  I  am 
sorry  that  I  can  not  furnish  the  average  cost  of  all  the  plantations,  as 
I  feel  confident  the  figures  would  be  substantially  the  same. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  claiming  that  this  state  of  affairs 
has  always  prevailed  in  the  islands,  or  that  Hawaii  will  always  need 
the  present  protective  duty.  Prior  to  the  extension  of  the  American 
labor  and  immigration  laws  sugar  was  produced  much  more  cheaply 
than  now.  Personally,  as  a  stockholder,  I  have  confidence  in  the  busi- 
ness ability  of  those  who  have  been  trying  to  solve  the  problem  of 
raising  crops  with  75  per  cent  of  the  labor  needed.  Give  them  time, 
and  I  am  sure  they  will  find  some  spot  on  this  earth  where  labor  can 
be  procured  at  a  fair  price.  What  we  do  ask  is  that  we  are  not  made 
to  compete  with  a  country  at  present  more  favorably  situated  than 
Hawaii. 

One  of  the  gentlemen  who  spoke  last  week  mentioned  the  fact  that 
this  concession  to  Cuba  would  mean  a  great  profit  to  American  shipping. 
Hawaii  has  the  proud  distinction  of  being  the  one  territory  in  the  world 
where  American  shipping  predominates.  I  have  not  the  figures  for 
the  past  year,  but  in  a  report  I  made  to  the  Department  of  State  on 
the  shipping  of  the  islands  for  1897  I  showed  that  82  per  cent  of  the 
products  of  the  islands  was  carried  in  American  bottoms.  The  New 
York  Mail  and  Express  of  March  3, 1898,  commenting  on  my  report, 
said: 

These  figures  present  an  argument  which  the  business  judgment  of  the  House 
can  not  resist.  They  show  that  Hawaii  is  the  oue  territory  in  the  world  where 
American  commercial  influence  is  not  only  supreme,  but  steadily  advancing.  The 
expansion  of  trade  interests  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  which  is  sore  to  follow  the  great 
international  projects  now  under  way  in  the  Far  East  will  increase  the  volume  and 
value  of  Hawaii's  commerce  every  year.  Hawaii  is  bound  to  become  the  central 
depot  of  this  vast  traffic,  and  the  nation  which  controls  that  port  will  enjoy  a  posi- 
tion of  almost  incalculable  advantage  in  the  trade  between  Asia  and  Europe. 

Hawaii  exchanged  these  advantages  for  a  free  protected  market.  I 
do  not  believe  Cuba  can  offer  as  much.  If  Cuba  needs  charity,  give  it 
to  her  as  such,  but  not  in  the  form  of  concessions  to  absentee  landlords. 
Remember  the  familiar  proverb,  which  is  best  expressed  by  the  French, 
44  Well-regulated  charity  begins  at  home." 

Will  the  free  entry  of  Cuban  sugar  hurt  the  territory  of  Hawaii  t  I 
believe  it  will.  Cuba  in  1894,  without  a  free  market  and  under  Spanish 
misrule,  found  it  profitable  to  produce  1,100,000  tons  of  sugar  at  a  profit 
of  10  per  cent,  and,  according  to  a  statement  made  by  Mr.  William  Bon- 
net (p.  527,  Ouban  Census),  "  could  have  ground  more  than  that  had  it 
not  been  for  the  war." 

If  she  can  do  so  well  under  such  adverse  circumstances  as  prevailed 
at  that  time,  what  will  she  produce  when  she  is  put  on  more  than  an 
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equality  witb  tbe  American  planter?  Listen  to  what  Mr.  Robert  P. 
Porter,  special  commissioner  from  tbe  United  States  to  Cuba,  says  about 
tbe  possibilities  of  Cuban  sugar.  You  will  find  it  on  page  525  of  the 
Cuban  Census. 

With  millions  of  acres  of  the  richest  and  best  cane  land  on  the  globe  yet  untouched 
by  the  plow,  witb  a  climate  unsurpassed  for  the  growth  and  development  of  sugar 
cane,  and  with  a  prestige  for  Cuban  sugar  second  to  none  in  tbe  markets  of  tbe 
world,  the  future  of  Cuba's  sugar  presents  a  possibility  of  wealth  surpassing  the 
richness  of  the  gold  and  silver  which  came  to  Columbus  in  the  marvelous  tales  of 
the  interior  of  the  magnificent  island  which  he  had  discovered. 

I  could  quote  opinions  like  tbe  above  by  the  score,  but  it  seems  unnec- 
essary to  consume  your  time  to  prove  what  is  patent  to  everyone  who 
lias  studied  Cuba's  agricultural  possibilities.  With  free  markets  she 
can  supply  the  world,  or,  as  the  compiler  of  the  Cuban  Census  says  in 
the  concluding  paragraph  of  the  article  on  sugar: 

The  rehabilitation  of  the  large  plantations  will  require  much  time  and  consider- 
able expenditures,  but  with  the  liquidation  of  existing  loans  on  rural  property,  the 
establishment  of  banks,  and  a  stable  financial  system,  a  repetition  of  tbe  crop  of 
1894  may  soon  be  expected,  with  larger  ones  to  follow.  Indeed,  when  we  consider 
that  this  crop  was  cultivated  on  less  than  one- fourteenth  part  of  the  area  of  tbe 
island  (28,000,000  acres),  a  large  part  of  which  can  be  n  ade  suitable  for  sugar,  some 
idea  of  its  great  prospective  wealth  in  this  commodity  can  be  formed,  provided  Cuba 
is  successful  in  finding  favorable  foreign  markets.  Insbort.it  is  perfectly  appar- 
ent, as  has  been  elsewhere  stated,  that  under  such  conditions  Cuba  can  easily  become 
tbe  greatest  sugar-producing  country  in  the  world. 

Having  shown,  as  I  believe,  that  the  free  introduction  of  Cuban  sugar 
will  so  stimulate  the  prortuctiou  as  to  glut  the  American  market  with 
free  sugar,  let  us  see  how  Hawaii  could  stand  the  taking  off  of  all  the 
duty.  We  have  as  a  guide  the  experience  the  Hawaiian  planters  went 
through  during  the  time  sugar  was  free  under  the  McEinley  bill. 

The  United  States  minister  to  Hawaii,  in  a  dispatch  to  the  Secretary 
of  State,  No.  32,  of  September  ~>,  1891,  said: 

The  repeal  of  the  sugar  duty  by  the  United  States  has  struck  the  principal  mate- 
rial product  of  Hawaii  a  very  severe  blow,  and  with  the  most  favorable  estimate  it 
now  looks  as  though  bankruptcy  must  be  the  inevitable  fate  of  more  or  leas  of  the 
sugar-planting  firms  and  corporations. 

In  confirmation  of  what  I  have  stated  regarding  the  cost  of  producing 
sugar  in  Hawaii,  I  quote  from  page  769  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations'  report  on  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  The  witness,  Mr. 
Simpson,  says: 

When  I  was  in  Honolulu  the  winter  of  1892  the  growing  price  of  sugar  waa  about 
$90  per  ton.  The  cause  of  that  was  that  the  previous  crop  of  Cuban  sugar  had  been 
practically  a  failure  and  tbey  were  enabled  to  get  a  much  better  price  than  they  are 
getting  at  present.  Tbe  last  quotations  which  I  received  from  Honolulu  tbey  were 
paying  for  Hawaiian  sugar  laid  in  San  Francisco  2},  almost  the  lowest  price  it  has 
ever  reached,  and  which  price  does  not  pay  even  a  small  interest  on  tbe  investment. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  impress  upon  the  committee  the  fact  that 
Hawaii  no  longer  enjoys  cheap  labor.  In  fact,  she  has  been  put  to  her 
wits  end  during  the  past  two  years  to  obtain  sufficient  labor  to  take  off 
her  crops  at  any  price.  Last  spring  the  Planters'  Association  tried 
the  experiment  of  bringing  labor  from  Porto  Rico.  Two  thousand  one 
hundred  were  imported  at  a  cost  of  about  $400,000.  It  cost  one  plan- 
tation $1.5' »  per  ton  of  sugar  raised  to  obtain  this  labor.  Hawaii  is 
compelled  to  day  to  pay  for  the  most  indifferent  labor  more  than  is  paid 
in  the  States,  while  skilled  labor  is  paid  a  much  higher  wage  than 
union  labor  demands  here. 

Mr.  Atkins,  in  his  talk  before  the  committee,  on  page  37  of  the  printed 
report,  speaks  about  the  cost  of  producing  sugar  in  Hawaii,  and  he  was 
very  careful  to  read  from  the  printed  report  of  the  Eva  plantation,  tbe 
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plantation  that  is  the  wonder  of  the  sugar  world  for  producing  sugar. 
And  it  was  not  only  not  the  report  for  last  year's  proceeding,  but  for  two 
years  before  the  plantations  of  Hawaii  began  to  feel  the  effects  of  the 
scarcity  of  labor.  Eva  stands  alone.  She  produces  her  sugar  much 
cheaper  than  the  other  54  plantations,  but  it  brought  to  my  mind  the 
idea  which  I  would  like  to  submit  to  the  committee,  and  that  is,  that 
before  annexation  Hawaii  did  produce  her  sugar  very  cheap.  She  pro- 
duced it  just  the  same  way  that  Cuba  could  produce  it  now  if  she  was 
given  free  trade  and  at  the  same  time  allowed  to  have  her  own  labor 
laws.  So  far  as  I  know,  she  may  have  a  law  down  there  like  the  Porto 
Bicans  have — to  clap  a  man  and  put  him  in  jail  if  he  dares  attempt  to 
organize  labor.  I  was  told  yesterday  by  a  gentleman  who  had  been  to 
Hawaii  that  some  sugar  planters  had  told  him — he  was  there  two  or 
three  years  ago,  I  believe — that  the  Eva  plantation  produced  its  sugar 
at  $30  a  ton.    Now,  that  may  be  so,  I  have  not  the  figures. 

Mr  Long.  That  is  a  cent  and  a  half  a  pound  f 

Mr.  Haywood.  Yes.  But  I  can  understand  why  they  produced  it 
that  cheap.  That  plantation  was  the  first  irrigated  plantation  to  be 
started. 

Mr.  Long.  That  is  raw  sugar! 

Mr.  Haywood.  Yes;  and  these  arid  lands  up  to  that  time  were  worth 
practically  nothing.  She  had  the  choice  of  those  lands,  and  naturally 
took  the  ones  at  tide  water.  All  she  had  to  do  was  to  sink  a  well,  not 
very  deep,  and  it  cost  very  little  to  pump  water  up.  This  plantation, 
the  Oahu,  was  started  just  after  Eva,  with  lands  just  adjoining,  but  at 
a  higher  altitude.  They  now  pay  $30,000  a  month  alone  for  coal  to  be 
used  to  pump  that  water  up.  We  are  trying  to  experiment  on  the 
islands  to  use  petroleum  to  see  if  that  cost  can  not  be  reduced;  but  it 
shows  that  with  identically  the  same  land — two  plantations  side  by 
side— that  it  is  not  possible  for  all  of  them  to  produce  the  sugar  as 
cheap  as  Eva.  I  do  not  believe  that  if  these  figures  were  watched,  with 
the  other  54  plantations  on  the  islands,  it  would  make  much  effect  on 
the  average  cost  of  producing  sugar  on  the  islands. 

Mr.  Long.  And  what  is  that  average? 

Mr.  Haywood.  60.10  on  these  three  plantations  I  have  the  figures 
for.  I  do  want  to  emphasize,  though,  that  it  being  annexed  and  having 
to  comply  with  the  American  labor  and  immigration  laws,  the  cost  of 
producing  sugar  is  greatly  enhanced  in  the  islands;  and  it  has  added 
another  difficulty  to  us,  and  that  is  knowing  where  to  get  labor  at  any 
price.  It  is  no  bluff  on  the  part  of  plantations  when  they  pay  $400,000 
to  bring  2,100  men,  women,  and  children  from  Porto  Rico.  When  you 
know  they  did  this  you  will  know  they  needed  labor  pretty  bad. 

Mr.  Newlands.  That  would  be  $200  for  each  person  f 

Mr.  Haywood.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  advantage  in  Cuba  over  Hawaii  in 
raising  sugar f 

Mr.  Haywood.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Except  the  labor  question! 

Mr.  Haywood.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  other ! 

Mr.  Haywood.  Nearer  to  the  market. 

The  Chairman.  I  say  the  cost  of  producing  sugar. 

Mr.  Haywood.  Yes,  sir.  We  are  in  the  same  position  with  the 
Louisiana  people  and  the  beet-sugar  people.  We  can  not  under  our 
laws  secure  labor 

The  Chairman.  I  say  aside  from  the  labor  question  what  other 
advantage  has  Cubaf    . 
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Mr.  Haywood.  Another  thing  is  it  costs  us  more.  Our  isolation 
costs  us  more  for  everything  we  use.  We  produce  nothing  we  use;  it 
has  to  be  brought  from  the  mainland. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  matter  of  trade. 

Mr.  Hat  wood.  Yes,  sir;  and  profits.  We  pay  profits  to  another 
person  instead  of  raising  the  thing  or  producing  the  thing  ourselves. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  natural  condition  wherein  Cuba  has  an 
advantage  over  Hawaii! 

Mr.  Hat  wood.  Yes,  sir;  we  do  uot  have  the  broad  acres  that  Cuba 
has.  Our  arable  land  runs  up  into  narrow  gorges,  making  it  hard  to 
cultivate;  it  is  in  patches.  While  we  have  the  best  machinery  and 
steam  plows  for  plowing,  yet  in  a  number  of  places  it  has  to  be  dug  up 
with  a  hoe  because  we  can  not  use  a  plow.  The  cost  of  clearing  land 
in  Hawaii  is  something  enormous — I  think  from  $60  to  $70  per  acre. 
It  is  full  of  stones  which  have  to  be  taken  out. 

The  Chairman.  Has  Cuba  any  other  advantage  f 

Mr.  Hat  wood.  No,  sir;  in  every  other  respect  I  think  we  are  a 
favored  spot. 

The  Chairman.  Would  the  slightest  reduction  in  the  sugar  duty 
from  Cuba  ruin  the  Hawaiian  interests! 

Mr.  Haywood.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  reduction  could  they  stand  without  being 
ruined! 

Mr.  Hat  wood.  That  is  an  embarrassing  question.  I  do  not  know; 
but  I  will  say  this 

The  Chairman.  Make  it  safe. 

Mr.  Hatwood.  Ten  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  you  could  stand  that  much! 

Mr.  Hatwood.  I  think  we  could  stand  that,  but  here  is  the  point  I 
would  like  to  make.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  feasible  or  not,  and 
you  gentlemen  are  experts  on  tariff  legislation.  Mr.  Pavey,  I  think, 
who  was  the  lawyer  who  presented  a  brief  here  to  the  committee,  states 
somewhere  in  his  brief  that  even  if  Cuba  was  given  free  entry  into  tbe 
United  States  for  her  sugar,  what  she  produced  would  be  less  than  what 
we  have  to  buy  outside,  and  therefore  would  not  affect  the  price  of  raw 
sugar  in  the  United  States.  Let  us  take  him  at  his  word,  and  if  Con- 
gress decides  to  give  a  reduction  limit  that  reduction,  say  to  $850,000, 
so  as  to  make  sure  that  Congress  will  not  dump  in  here  on  equal  terms 
with  the  United  States  all  the  sugar  that  we  consume. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  sugar  production  in  Hawaii  increase  or 
decrease  during  the  period  from  1804  to  1897! 

Mr.  Hatwood.  It  has  been  increasing  right  straight  along. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  increased  during  those  two  yearst 

Mr.  Haywood.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  No  difference  in  the  increase  during  those  yearst 

Mr.  Haywood.  Yes;  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  the  proportion  of  increase! 

Mr.  HaVwood.  Yes;  I  think  it  has  increased  more  since  annexation. 

The  Chairman.  From  1894  to  1897  ! 

Mr.  Haywood.  Oh,  no,  sir;  I  do  not  think  there  was  any  increase 
then. 

The  Chairman.  Were  there  any  failures! 

Mr.  Haywood.  I  do  not  know;  I  was  not  there. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  statistics  there  that  will  show  whethei 
there  was  an  increase  or  not! 

Mr.  Haywood.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so. 
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The  Chairman.  If  you  have  them  handy  you  can  put  them  right  in 
the  hearings. 

Mr.  Haywood.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  it  all  down  here  from  1875. 

The  Chairman.  Do  not  go  back  that  far;  go  back  to  1891. 

Mr.  Haywood.  In  1891, 274,983  pounds.  The  next  year,  1892,  there 
was  a  decrease — 263,639  pounds.  In  1893  there  was  a  considerable 
increase — 330,000  pounds.  In  1894  there  was  a  decrease— 306,000 
pounds. 

The  Chairman.  Tou  are  giving  the  amount  of  sugar  produced  each 
year! 

Mr.  Haywood.  Yes,  sir;  1895,  294,000 pounds;  1896, 443,000  pounds; 
1897,  520,000  pounds;  1898,  445,000  pounds;  1899,  445,000  pounds; 
1900  and  1901 1  can  not  give. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well.  Then  there  was  a  substantial  increase 
during  the  years  that  I  have  indicated? 

Mr.  Haywood.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Still,  the  duty  on  sugar  was  40  per  cent  ad  valorem 
during  those  years  ? 

Mr.  Haywood.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Your  industry  not  only  stood  that  duty,  but  shows 
a  large  increase? 

Mr.  Haywood.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Newlands.  The  price  was  higher  during  that  time,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Haywood.  Yes;  very  much  higher. 

Mr.  Newlands.  The  international  price  was  higher? 

Mr.  Haywood.  I  will  tell  you  another  thing,  and  Mr.  Newlands 
knows  this,  for  be  has  studied  the  political  situation  in  the  islands. 
The  overthrow  had  occurred,  and  it  seemed  to  people  out  there  that 
annexation  would  follow.  That  invited  more  capital.  A  lot  of  the 
plantations  had  taken  out  their  6- roller  mills  and  put  in  9  roller  mills, 
and  the  production  of  sugar,  the  extraction,  was  higher. 

The  Chairman.  Hawaii  did  not  get  the  bounty  under  the  McKinley 
bill? 

Mr.  Haywood.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  ran  in  competition  with  free  sugar? 

Mr.  Haywood.  Yes,  sir;  but  then  we  had  the  advantage  over 
American  producers,  as  I  said,  by  getting  cheaper  labor  than  we  can 
get  now.    There  is  just  one  other  point 

Mr.  Newlands.  Are  you  through  with  your  statement? 

Mr.  Haywood.  Oue  more  thing.  I  have  shown  that  we  buy  every- 
thing in  the  United  States.  The  manufacturers  of  those  articles  receive 
a  high  protection.  We  pay  probably  $7,000,000  or  $8,000,000  protection 
alone  on  what  we  purchase  on  the  mainland.  Now  1  ask,  is  it  fair,  when 
we  only  produce  one  article,  to  wipe  away  all  that  protection  and  then 
make  us  pay  the  higher  price  for  everything  that  we  buy  from  the  States  ? 

The  Chairman.  That  is  on  the  theory  that  free  trade  in  sugar  is  to  be 
granted.    You  speak  of  wiping  away  all  the  protection  that  you  have. 

Mr.  Haywood.  That  is  what  we  fear.  I  would  not  bother  with  10 
per  cent 

Mr.  Newlands.  Do  you  mean  to  say,  Mr.  Haywood,  that  the  people 
of  Hawaii  pay  $7,000,000  or  $8,000,000  more  for  these  things  that  they 
consume  by  buying  them  in  a  protected  market  than  they  would  have 
to  pay  if  they  were  able  to  resort  to  the  markets  of  the  world? 

Mr.  Haywood.  I  am  afraid  I  am  not  much  of  an  expert  on  that,  but 
1  looked  through  the  tariff  schedules  last  night  and  picked  out  the 
articles  that  we  consume  the  most  of,  such  as  machinery,  clothing,  gro 
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ceries,  boots  and  shoes,  and  the  heavy  items,  and  then  I  took  an  aver- 
age, and  assuming  that  the  price  paid  was' equal  to  the  duty 

Mr.  Rowlands.  In  addition f 

Mr.  Haywood.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Is  that  your  theory  of  protection! 

Mr.  Haywood.  I  hope  it  is. 

Mr.  MoOall.  For  instance,  boots  and  shoes  that  you  mentioned* 
Do  not  we  make  those  cheaper  than  they  are  made  abroad  t 

Mr.  Haywood.  Yes.    I  would  not  wear  a  foreign  shoe,  either. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  How  did  you  raise  your  revenue  in  Hawaii  before 
annexation  f 

Mr.  Haywood.  On  land  and  internal  taxes. 

Mr.  MoOall.  You  did  not  have  any  system  of  custom-house  duties! 

Mr.  Haywood.  Yes,  we  did.  There  was  a  preferential  duty  in  favor 
of  the  United  States.  The  duty  on  a  good  many  of  the  goods  in  the 
United  States  was  10  per  cent,  and  almost  prohibitory  from  other 
countries. 

Mr.  MoOall.  So  really  you  were  under  a  tariff  duty  before  annexa- 
tion f 

Mr.  Haywood.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  bought  principally  from  the  United  States 
for  thirty  years,  pretty  largely? 

Mr.  Haywood.  Yes;  practically  since  the  American  missionaries 
first  went  there. 

Mr.  Long.  Have  you  been  payiug  higher  for  those  supplies  since 
annexation  than  you  paid  before  t 

Mr.  Haywood.  I  have  not  been  there  for  a  year.  I  was  there  last 
summer  for  a  few  days  and  some  of  the  managers  told  me  that  supplies 
were  higher,  but  that  was  more  because  of  the  great  prosperity  and 
higher  prices  generally. 

Mr.  Long.  And  not  on  account  of  the  tariff? 

Mr.  Haywood.  No.  In  a  good  many  cases  now  supplies  are  cheaper 
because  there  is  no  duty,  whereas  before  the  Hawaiians  had  to  pay  the 
Hawaiian  Government  10  per  cent.    Now  they  get  those  goods  free. 

Mr.  Oxnard  asked  about  steam  plows.  We  used  to  buy  steam  plows 
from  Fowler,  of  England,  because  in  the  United  States  they  did  not 
make  a  steam  plow  that  ran  on  a  cable.  All  our  steam  plows  were 
hauled  across  the  land  by  traction  engines,  which  was  not  feasible. 
The  American  Sugar  Company,  which  started  just  after  annexation, 
got  a  concern  in  which  has  sent  a  man  out  to  the  islands  and  studied 
the  question,  and  we  bought  all  our  plows  from  that  concern.  Aud  I 
will  say  that  I  think  we  got  them  at.  the  same  price  and  got  them  in 
half  the  time  that  it  would  have  taken  Fowler  to  have  sent  them. 

The  Chairman.  The  steam  plow  is  cheaper,  I  suppose,  than  the  old- 
fashioned  plow? 

Mr.  Haywood.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  they  use  steam  plows  in  Ouba 
or  not?    You  gentlemen  seem  to  be  informed  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Haywood.  No. 

Mr.  Nbwlands.  You  say  the  number  of  acres  planted  in  sugar 
amounts  to  80,000  acres,  and  that  the  total  product  is  360,000  tons, 
aggregating  $27,000,000.  That  would  be  a  little  less  than  $80  a  ton, 
would  it  notf 

Mr.  Haywood.  That  is  a  little  hard  to  calculate  mentally. 

Mr.  Newlands.  On  an  average  what  do  you  understand  to  be  the 
cost  of  sugar  a  ton  on  those  islands? 

Mr.  Haywood.  I  said  that  from  the  three  reports  of  the  three  plan- 
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tatioti8  it  shows  the  cost  was  $60.10.    That  would  be  a  fraction  over  3 
cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Do  you  know  what  value  sugar  lands  have  in 
Hawaii  ! 

Mr.  Haywood.  They  have  increased  wonderfully  since  annexation. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Do  you  know  what  the  prevailing  price  was  prior 
to  annexation  and  what  it  has  been  since  annexation! 

Mr.  Haywood.  No;  I  do  not  know  what  the  price  was  before  annex- 
ation. Of  course  the  value  of  land  was  fixed  by  its  use  and  what 
it  produced.  You  see,  we  have  some  lands — now,  the  Eva  plantation 
has  a  little  pocket  about  the  size  of  this  room  and  it  costs  a  great  deal 
to  dig  that  up,  but  they  do  it  because  I  think  they  raise  at  the  rate 
of  14  ton 8  per  acre  in  this  little  pocket.  The  United  States  has  just 
condemned  a  lot  of  land  on  Pearl  Harbor  for  the  use  of  a  naval  station. 
That  land  is  now  in  growing  cane  and  the  jury  returned  a  valuation  of 
$75  per  acre  for  that  land. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Are  there  not  some  sugar  lands  in  Hawaii  that  run  * 
as  high  as  $500  an  acre  in  value,  and  even  higher! 

Mr.  Haywood.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Mr.  Newlands,  About  how  many  laborers  are  employed  on  all  the 
sugar  plantations  of  Hawaii ! 

Mr.  Haywood.  Just  a  fraction  under  40,000. 

Mr.  Newlands.  That  is  about  one-third  of  the  total  population,  is 
it  not! 

Mr.  Haywood.  Pretty  nearly  a  fourth.  There  are  about  150,000 
people  there. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Of  what  nationality  are  those  laborers! 

Mr.  Haywood.  On  the  plantations? 

Mr.  Newlands.  Yes. 

Mr.  Haywood.  There  are  1,460  Ha waiians,  2,417  Portuguese,  27,531 
Japanese,  4,972  Chinese,  2,095  Porto  Bicans,  46  South  Sea  Islanders, 
and  1,046  of  other  nationalities. 

Mr.  Newlands.  How  many  Ha  waiians  did  you  say  t 

Mr.  Haywood.  1,460. 

Mr.  Newlands.  And  what  is  your  next  item!    x 

Mr.  Haywood.  Portuguese,  2,417. 

Mr.  Newlands.  How  many  native  Hawaiian  laborers  are  there  in 
the  Sandwich  Islands! 

Mr.  Haywood.  That  I  can  not  tell.  There  has  been  an  effort  out 
in  the  islands  not  to  draw  distinctions  between  the  whites  and  the 
Hawaiians,  and  taking  the  last  census  we  did  not  divide  them  except 
by  pareutage. 

Mr.  Newlands.  How  about  the  previous  census! 

Mr.  Haywood.  I  have  not  that,  unfortunately. 

Mr.  Newlands.  How  many  Hawaiians  in  all  of  the  islands. 

Mr.  Haywood.  Forty  thousand,  I  should  say. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Is  it  fair  to  say  that  one  in  five  of  them  is  a  labor- 
ing man  ! 

Mr.  Haywood.  Well,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Newlands.  That  would  make  8,000  laborers! 

Mr.  Haywood.  Yes. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Why  are  there  not  more  Hawaiians  employed  on 
the  plantations! 

Mr.  Haywood.  Because  we  give  the  Hawaiians  the  very  best  labor 
we  have  to  perform.  They  do  the  stevedoring  work  and  they  drive  and 
they  work  on  the  stock  ranches.  They  are  particularly  fond  of  horses 
and  tbey  are  valuable 
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Mr.  Newlands.  They  are  employed  as  a  rule  in  other  vocations,  then  f 

Mr.  Haywood.  Yes,  sir;  and  on  the  plantations  I  doubt  very  much 
if  yon  would  find  a  manager  who  would  ask  a  Hawaiian  to  irrigate  or 
strip  or  cut  cane. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Why  is  that — because  it  is  regarded  as  an  inferior 
class  of  labor? 

Mr.  Haywood.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  harder  and  we  do  not  pay  as  much  for 
that  labor. 

Mr.  Newlands.  For  that  class  of  labor  what  is  paid  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands? 

Mr.  Haywood.  I  will  give  you  what  I  read  in  a  recent  publication 
from  Hawaii.  It  gave  a  report  of  the  plantations.  It  was  this:  Oahu, 
skilled  labor  paid  a  wage  of  $85  per  month.  Everything  is  skilled  but 
the  men  who  work  in  the  irrigating  ditches  and  strip  the  cane.  Those 
men  are  almost  entirely  Asiatics.  They  get  $20  per  month  and  receive 
their  house  rent  and  fuel,  free  water,  exemption  from  taxes,  free  medical 
attendance 

Mr.  Newlands.  Do  they  receive  their  food? 

Mr.  Haywood.  No,  sir. 

Mr*  Newlands.  Do  they  pay  for  that? 

Mr.  Haywood.  They  pay  for  it,  but  get  it  at  almost  cost. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Twenty  dollars  a  month,  then,  they  receive  in  addi- 
tion to  these  other  appurtenances? 

Mr.  Haywood.  Yes,  sir;  and  that  amounts  to  almost  $30  altogether. 

Mr.  Newlands.  You  say  you  have  about  30,000  Japanese  and  Chi- 
nese there.  How  do  they  live  on  these  plantations?  Are  they  in 
barracks? 

Mr.  Haywood.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Do  they  live  with  their  families? 

Mr.  Haywood.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Newlands.  How  is  it? 

Mr.  Haywood.  Our  houses  on  the  plantations  are  built  for  two  fami- 
lies; it  is  a  double  house,  with  a  plat  of  land  around  it  on  either  side. 
It  is  hard  for  the  physicians  on  the  plantations  to  keep  the  laborers 
from  herding  together,  and  we  try  to  keep  them  separate  for  sanitary 
reasons. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Take  this  large  plantation  that  you  speak  of,  this 
largest  one.    How  many  such  laborers  would  be  upon  that  plantation? 

Mr.  Haywood.  Fifteen  hundred  men  on  Oahu,  500  on  Wailuku,  and 
575  on  Honomu. 

Mr.  Newlands.  What  is  the  reason  of  the  disproportion  between 
the  Japanese  and  Chinese  in  those  islands? 

Mr.  Haywood.  Because  we  have  not  received  any  Chinese  now  for 
seven  or  eight  years  and  they  have  been  going  back,  and  we  have  lost 
them  without  receiving  any  in  return. 

Mr.  Newlands.  That  diminution  started  under  our  Chinese-exclu- 
sion laws? 

Mr.  Haywood.  No  ;  just  after  the  overthrow  Its  constitution  started 
off  by  saying  that  it  was  only  to  remain  in  power  long  enough  to  obtain 
annexation  to  the  United  States,  and  then  fearing  that  having  a  la* 
on  their  statute  books  permitting  Chinese  to  come  in,  which  was  so 
contrary  to  the  sentiment  of  the  American  people,  would  be  against 
them,  they  copied  almost  exactly  the  Geary  law. 

Mr.  Newlands.  And  thereafter  you  resorted  to  the  Japanese  labor! 

Mr.  Haywood.  Yes. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Is  that  as  satisfactory  as  the  Chinese  labor? 

Mr.  Haywood.  I  do  not  wish  to  criticise  the  bridge  that  carries  as 
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over — it  is  the  only  labor  we  have — but  I  would  answer  no  to  that 
question;  it  is  not.  The  few  remaining  Chinese  get  considerably  more 
than  the  Japanese,  because  the  managers  like  them  better.  I  would 
like  to  say  that  we  have  tried  the  profit-sharing  system 

Mr:  Newlands.  With  the  laborers! 

Mr.  Haywood.  Yes,  sir.  It  has  proved  very  satisfactory,  both  to 
the  plantations  and  to  the  laborers.  Those  laborers  who  work  that 
way  receive  on  an  average  from  $1.25  to  $1.50  a  day  for  their  labor, 
and  tbe  plantations  like  it  better  than  hiring  them  by  the  month  at 
$20  per  month. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Do  you  have  any  difficulty  in  getting  laborers  from 
Porto  Kico  to  go  there? 

Mr.  Haywood.  No;  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Newlands.  But  it  cost  you  about  $200  a  head  to  get  them 
there? 

Mr.  Haywood.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Is  not  that  a  very  large  sum  for  steamship  travel 
and  to  get  across  tbe  Isthmus  of  Panama? 

Mr.  Haywood.  When  we  first  got  them,  they  had  no  clothes;  they 
had  to  be  furnished  with  clothes;  and  after  we  got  them  to  Honolulu, 
which  does  not  figure  in  this  $400,000, 1  understand,  they  had  to  be 
fed  for  about  three  months  because  they  were  so  emaciated  when  they 
arrived  that  they  were  not  able  to  work.  Really  the  benefit  of  bringing 
Porto  Bicans  has  been  the  moral  effect  on  the  other  labor.  As  has  been 
said  here,  the  average  Asiatic  laborer  who  gets  a  dollar  does  not  care 
about  working.  He  can  live  under  a  fig  tree  and  pick  his  breakfast  off 
the  limbs  in  the  morning. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  V.  B.  BRADLEY,  OF  BAY  CITY,  MICH., 

Beet-sugar  manufacturer  and  secretary  of  the  Michigan  Beet-Sugar  Manufacturer^ 

Association. 

The  Chairman.  Please  state  your  name  and  business. 

Mr.  Bradley.  N.  B.  Bradley,  business  man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  there  are  several 
points  in  this  case  that  I  had  desired  to  submit  a  few  remarks  upon, 
but  as  the  time  allotted  for  the  consideration  of  the  subject  has  so  far 
ran  I  am  inclined  to  take  up  the  question  of  the  adaptability  of  this 
iudustry  to  the  people  of  Michigan  and  of  the  Northern  and  Western 
States,  extending  to  the  Pacific  coast. 

There  are  particular  features  about  it  that  commend  themselves  so 
thoroughly  to  the  farmers — the  raisers  of  the  beets — that  I  believe  the 
submission  of  a  few  facts  to  you  will  be  of  interest. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  Why  does  this  industry  increase  so  rap- 
idly as  it  has  for  the  past  three  or  four  years,  especially  in  Michigan 
and  other  States  adjoining  in  that  part  of  the  country!  It  commends 
itself  more  particularly  because  of  the  fact  that  in  years  past,  during 
the  existence  of  protective  policy,  that  has  done  so  much  to  build  up 
the  interests  of  this  country,  under  the  influence  of  which  the  country 
has  grown  wealthy,  has  become  wealthy  and  has  become  strong  in  the 
eyes  of  other  nations,  it  has  attained  to  a  point  where  its  importance  is 
recognized. 

Its  power  is  looked  upon  with  a  great  deal  of  jealousy  by  other  gov- 
ernments. I  need  not  at  this  time  refer  to  the  occasions  which  lead  me 
to  make  this  statement. 

Under  the  protective  policy  during  the  years  past  it  has  been 
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announced  in  every  political  campaign  by  the  opponents  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  to  the  farmers  that  this  protective  policy  makes  it  expen- 
sive for  the  people  that  have  to  buy  so  many  commodities,  that  nearly 
everything  that  yon  purchase  costs  you  more.  We  have  to  admit  the 
truth  of  that  statement  to  a  certain  degree.  We  come  back  in  answer 
to  that,  we  of  the  Republican  side,  that  while  it  costs  you  more  you 
get  a  great  deal  more  for  what  you  have  to  sell.  It  gives  you  a  larger 
amount  of  money  in  your  pocket  to  pay  for  those  things. 

My  observation  has  been,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  in  the  past 
fifty  years'  experience  in  Michigan,  that  when  the  laboring  man  has  to 
pay  $6  or  $7  for  a  barrel  of  flour  he  has  got  money,  plenty  of  it,  to  pay 
for  the  flour  and  has  mouey  left.  But  when  time  so  changes  and  con- 
ditions so  change,  so  that  we  can  buy  flour  for  $2.50  a  barrel,  he  has 
not  got  the  money  to  buy  it  with  and  he  suffers  because  of  it.  That  is 
the  condition. 

Then  I  say  that  this  industry,  the  raising  of  the  sugar  beet,  from 
which  sugar  is  made,  commends  itself  particularly  to  the  farmers  of 
the  country.  They  take  to  it  as  naturally  as  a  duck  will  take  to  water. 
It  exactly  fits  their  conditions  and  their  needs.  They  have  been  raising 
grains  in  the  past  years  in  most  of  the  States,  particularly  in  Michigan, 
and  some  other  States  in  that  latitude,  they  cau  make  scarcely  a  living. 
If  they  have  a  favorable  season  and  raise  a  good  crop  others  do  the 
same  and  down  goes  the  price.  They  get  barely  cost.  So,  in  substance, 
they  barely  live  out  of  it  and  can  have  no  balance  to  use  for  improve- 
ments, and  to  pay  off  any  obligations  that  exist. 

I  have  known  farmers  in  my  locality  who  have  struggled  for  twenty 
years  with  a  mortgage  of  $100  or  $200  upon  their  farms — their  farms 
are  generally  small.  You  will  notice  in  our  written  statement  submit- 
ted concerning  the  cost  of  this  product  that  the  acreage  is  small.  Our 
lands  are  generally  held  in  40  acre  tracts  upon  which  farmers  with  their 
families  live.  They  struggle  with  these  mortgages ;  they  can  not,  in 
the  ordinary  circumstances  in  which  they  have  been  placed  in  the  past, 
raise  money  enough  to  pay  them  off.  This  raising  of  the  sugar  beet  is 
particularly  adapted  to  their  needs.  Why!  Because  they  can  raise 
upon  their  farms  of  40  acres  what  gr  uns,  meats,  and  vegetables  they 
need  for  their  family  use,  and  the  ra  ing  of  a  few  acres  of  these  beets 
gives  them  sufficient  money  to  pay  off  their  indebtedness,  their  mort- 
gages, and  make  use  of  any  surplus  in  buying  the  necessary  articles 
for  their  family,  making  improvements  upon  their  farms  and  sustaining 
their  buildings  and  improving  their  homes,  making  them  pleasant  for 
their  families,  making  them  so  pleasant  that  their  sons  and  daugh- 
ters find  it  attractive  to  remain  at  home.  It  lessens  the  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  children  to  rush  away  to  the  cities.  They  are  able  to  pur- 
chase reading  matter,  furnish  their  homes  better,  make  them  cheerful, 
pleasant,  aud  attractive. 

I  spent  the  whole  summer  of  1897  promoting  the  first  sugar  factory 
in  Michigan.  It  was  a  new  thing  to  us.  We  knew  that  beet  sugar 
had  been  produced  in  California,  and  under  the  impetus  given  to  agri- 
culture, emanating  from  your  agricultural  college  here  at  Washington, 
working  through  the  several  agricultural  departments  in  the  States, 
and  especially  in  Michigan,  an  effort  was  made  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  people  the  importance  of  this  industry,  and  under  the  influence 
of  the  Agricultural  Department  the  farmers  were  inclined  to  consider 
the  matter.  Capitalists  were  inclined  to  take  the  matter  up,  and  if 
the  farmer  would  agree  to  furnish  the  beets  the  capitalist  would  agree 
to  put  the  money  in  and  build  the  factory.  And  so  our  legislature  took 
it  up,  to  promote  this  industry. 
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A  Republican  legislature,  desiring  to  develop  the  interests  of  the 
State  and  its  industries,  its  lands  and  the  welfare  of  the  people,  passed 
a  bounty  law;  and  so,  in  the  spring  of  1897,  we  took  it  up  for  the  first 
time,  and  I  spent  the  whole  summer  trying  to  induce  the  building  of  a 
factory  and  to  induce  the  farmers  to  go  into  this  industry.  We  accom- 
plished the  purpose,  and  a  large  number  of  the  farmers  engaged  in 
the  business.  In  the  fall  of  1898,  while  the  beets  were  being  harvested 
and  delivered  to  the  factories  and  we  made  the  first  payment — we  pay 
for  the  beets  monthly,  on  the  15th ;  at  that  time  we  pay  for  the  delivery 
of  the  beets  up  to  the  end  of  the  previous  month — the  farmers  gathered 
for  their  checks  and  went  to  the  bank  and  drew  their  money,  and,  Mr. 
Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  this  committee,  if  you  could  have  stood  by 
and  seen  the  pleasure  that  was  depicted  upon  the  faces  of  those  farmers 
you  would  have  enjoyed  it. 

To  think  that  for  the  first  time  an  industry  had  come  to  them  that 
would  enable  them  to  draw  the  money  to  pay  off  the  mortgages  upon 
their  farms,  to  pay  for  the  purchase  of  the  implements  they  needed  to 
improve  their  farms.  It  was  a  thing  worth  seeing.  I  do  not  believe 
that  if  you  could  have  stood  by  and  witnessed  the  paying  out  of  that 
money  to  those  farmers  that  you  would  think*  for  a  moment  of  disturb- 
ing that  industry  by  changing  the  tariff.  If  you  had  gone  to  the  banks, 
where  they  could  be  found  on  the  loth  of  each  month,  and  seen  them 
cashing  their  checks  and  would  interrupt  them  with  a  question,  "This 
looks  like  beet  money!"  they  would  say,  "Yes,  this  is  beet  money; 
this  is  the  first  time  in  ten  years  that  I  have  been  able  to  accumulate 
sufficient  money  in  one  sum  so  that  I  could  proceed  to  pay  off  the  mort- 
gage upon  my  farm." 

They  would  hold  up  their  checks,  and  say,  "  That  is  money  enough 
to  relieve  me  from  debt;  this  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  seen  that 
time,  and  I  will  use  it  for  that  purpose."  The  first  winter  a  large 
number  of  mortgages  were  reduced,  and  as  the  industry  has  grown  the 
amount  of  money  paid  out  has  increased  in  volume,  this  liquidation 
of  mortgages  has  increased,  and  our  people  to  day  are  in  fine  condition 
in  the  part  of  the  country  where  I  live,  because  of  the  indebtedness 
that  has  been  removed  by  the  money  that  has  come  to  them  out  of  this 
industry. 

I  have  hurriedly  pictured  this  condition  to  you  because  I  see  the 
time  is  running.  Now,  if  a  disturbance  is  to  be  brought  on,  if  this 
duty  is  to  be  lowered  to  such  an  extent — and  I  hold  that  any  dis- 
turbance will  lessen  the  amount  of  money  we  can  receive  out  of  it, 
and  even  the  discussion  of  this  subject  here  before  you  at  this  time 
of  the  proposition,  the  fact  that  Congress  is  considering  the  possibility 
of  reducing  the  duty,  has  operated  to  call  a  halt  in  the  industry  in 
Michigan,  and  I  believe  in  the  other  States — so,  1  hold  that  any  reduc- 
tion that  might  be  made  would  be  used  by  those  who  manipulate  the 
price  of  sugar,  that  it  would  depress  the  condition  of  the  trade  to  such 
an  extent  as  that  our  industry  would  cease  to  develop.  It  is  at  a  stand- 
still now. 

It  was  stated  to  you  here  the  other  day  by  Mr.  Stewart  that  13  fac- 
tories in  operation,  and  4  more  under  contract  to  be  built  now,  and  4 
more  that  we  know  of  where  the  organizations  had  been  completed  and 
articles  filed,  are  being  held  up  now  to  see  the  result  of  the  action  of 
Congress  this  winter;  and  more  factories  are  in  contemplation,  but  the 
voice  of  the  promoter,  the  voice  of  the  solicitor  for  capital  has  ceased. 
The  development  of  the  industry  is  at  a  standstill.  If  you  disturb  the 
duty  upon  sugar,  I  believe  that  we  have  got  as  many  factories  secured 
in  Michigan  as  we  will  have  for  some  time. 
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The  question  is,  How  is  it  that  it  costs  yon  so  much  for  sugar  T  Are 
you  going  to  be  able  to  reduce  it!  We  say  yes,  if  you  will  give  us  an 
opportunity  to  acquire  it.  By  the  improvement  of  machinery, improved 
devices,  the  improvement  of  processes,  and  the  systematic  handliug  of 
labor  we  will  be  able  to  produce  it  cheaper.  We  will  be  able  to  increase 
the  amount  of  sugar  very  rapidly.  I  have  no  more  doubt  that  this 
country — the  United  States— can  produce  every  pound  of  sugar,  which 
includes  Louisiana  with  her  cane  sugar,  that  we  can  produce  every  pound 
of  so  gar  that  this  country  wants  in  a  few  years,  than  I  have  that  I  an) 
standing  here.  I  submit  to  you  that  sugar  has  become  an  article  of 
food.  Every  person  uses  his  share,  and  if  we  produce  it  within  our 
own  borders  we  pay  out  to  our  own  people  this  enormous  sum  that  we 
are  paying  out  now  to  foreigners  for  this  article. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  does  it  matter  if  it  costs  for  the  first  few  years 
a  little  more  money;  what  does  it  matter!  If  we  pay  it  to  our  own 
people  we  keep  the  money  at  home.  We  will  then  not  send  away  a 
hundred  or  a  hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars  each  year  to  foreign 
countries. 

You  are  aware,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  strength  of  the  nation  is  in 
its  financial  condition.  We  have  been  made  strong  because  of  our 
growth  in  financial  strength.  Now,  if  we  do  anything  that  lessens  that 
increase,  we  weaken  our  nation ;  we  prevent  this  rapid  growth ;  and 
when  we  promote  and  build  up  an  industry  that  our  farmers  are 
interested  in  we  are  strengthening  the  foundation  of  our  fabric  The 
farming  communities  of  the  country  are  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the 
nation,  and  anything  that  we  do  that  lessens  their  capability  of  growth 
and  expansion,  their  increase  in  strength,  lessens  the  strength  of  the 
nation. 

Now,  supposing  you  disturb  this  tariff,  and  the  effect  is  that  it  causes 
our  beet  industry  to  cease  to  grow — and  I  speak  especially  for  Michi- 
gan in  this  behalf.  When  we  come  into  another  campaign  and  we  go 
around  to  discuss  the  matter  with  our  people  we  will  say,  "We  have 
to  admit  that  our  Republican  Administration  has  struck  a  blow  that 
has  damaged  us;  we  can  not  help  it."  We  will  have  to  admit  that  the 
beet-sugar  industry  was  the  first  one  that  has  ever  been  developed 
f,hat  has  directly  benefited  our  farming  community. 

When  we  have  been  met  with  the  proposition  that  protection  benefits 
manufacturing  but  not  the  farmers,  we  have  been  able  to  point  to  the 
beet  industry  as  evidence  of  the  fact  that  protection  has  benefited  the 
farmers.  And  we  have  thought  we  were  safe  in  prosecuting  the  indus- 
try, because  our  Administration  has  pledged  itself  to  protect  us,  and  we 
have  thought  we  were  safe  in  making  investments  and  inducing  others 
to  do  so.  We  have  said  that  they  need  not  hesitate.  But  now  when 
we  come  to  go  around  to  induce  capital  to  invest  and  men  to  engage  in 
this  industry  we  are  met  with  the  proposition  that  the  Administration 
itself  has  struck  a  blow,  has  damaged  us;  and  what  can  we  say!  1 
trust,  gentlemen,  that  you  will  consider  these  matters  very  carefully 
before  you  make  this  move. 

Now,  I  admit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  there  seems  to  be  some  reason  for 
legislating  to  help  Cuba.  1  have  listened  to  the  arguments  and  the 
facts  that  have  been  submitted.  As  it  appears  to  me,  and  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  Cuban  people  are  soon  to  set  up  their  own  government, 
what  stares  them  in  the  face  seems  to  be  Where  will  they  get  their 
income  to  meet  the  first  year's  expense!  I  can  conceive  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  seen  that  difficulty.  I  concede  that  the  President  feels  that 
something  must  be  done,  or  ought  to  be  done,  to  help  those  people  out 
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of  their  trouble.  I  concede  that  we,  as  a  nation,  did  extend  to  thein  a 
helping  hand,  they  being  our  neighbors  and  we  being  theirs.  There  is 
a  way  that  it  can  be  done,  and,  it  seems  to  me,  without  disturbing  our 
home  industries.  We  are  receiving  and  will  receive  from  Cuba  a  suf- 
ficient income  from  the  import  duties  to  give  us  a  fund  out  of  which 
they  can  be  helped.  If  it  is  money  that  that  government  will  need,  a 
portion  of  this  income  could  be  appropriated,  under  such  legislation  as 
Congress  shall  see  tit  to  enact,  by  which  they  can  be  aided  eventually, 
aod  that  can  be  done  so  as  not  to  injure  our  home  industries. 

Now,  in  my  opinion,  any  disturbance  of  the  duty — any  lessening  of 
the  duty — will  bring  into  the  hands  of  the  refining  companies  of  this 
country  sugar  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  they  now  pay,  and  it  will  be  used 
for  improper  purposes.  1  fear  that  they  will  use  it  to  strike  down  this 
beet-sugar  industry.  The  beet-sugar  industry  has  been  growing  so 
rapidly  within  the  last  few  years  that  it  is  marked  by  the  refining  com- 
panies as  a  dangerous  industry  to  their  growth.  They  desire  to  strike 
it  down  now.  I  do  not  say  that  the  sugar  trust  has  created  the  condi- 
tion— has  brought  about  the  cry  of  Cuba  and  that  sort  of  thing — but  I 
say  they  are  preparing  today  to  seize  upon  the  opportunities  that  are 
presenting  themselves  because  of  the  needs  of  Cuba,  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  conditions  and  make  use  of  cheaper  sugar  to  strike  down 
this  sugar-beet  industry,  thereby  bringing  the  whole  market  under 
their  control. 

It  is  therefore  important  with  us,  and  I  plead  with  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  that  you  consider  this  matter 
carefully;  if  some  other  way  can  be  devised  to  relieve  Ouba  of  her 
wants,  that  it  shall  be  adopted  instead  of  disturbing  the  tariff. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  just  one  or  two  documents  here  I  wish  to 
submit. 

You  heard  the  gentlemen  that  spoke  here  day  before  yesterday, 
toward  the  evening,  representing  the  American  Grange.  There  is  a 
branch  of  that  grange  at  Lansing,  Mich.,  and  in  view  of  the  danger 
threatening  our  industry  it  has  taken  action,  and  they  have  submitted 
this  to  Washington: 

[Telegram.] 

Lansing,  Mich.,  January  19, 1902. 

Secretary  of  Michigan  Beet-Sugar  Manufacturers'  Association, 

Washington,  D.  C: 

Whereas  an  effort  is  being  exerted  to  reduce  the  duty  upon  raw  sugar  imported 
to  this  country  from  the  island  of  Cuba;  and 

Whereas  such  reduction  will  be  detrimental  to  the  new  and  important  beet-sugar 
industry  of  our  State:  Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  most  heartily  support  the  effort  that  is  being  put  forth  by  our 
State  executive  and  others  in  favor  of  continuing  the  present  duty  upon  raw  sugar, 
and  that  we  earnestly  request  the  votes  of  our  delegation  in  Congress  against  the 
bill  to  reduce  such  duty. 

Passed  unanimously  by  Michigan  State  Orange  December  12, 1901. 

P.  G.  Tower. 
1.20  p.  m. 

I  have  one  other  item  here.  I  said  a  moment  ago  that  we  feared  th» 
American  Refining  Company  would  seize  upon  the  opportunity  to  destroy 
the  sugar  industries  of  this  country  by  importing  sugar  at  a  less  rate 
and  using  it  to  strike  down  our  home  industries.  Here  is  a  communi- 
cation that  has  been  sent  to  us  within  a  day  or  two  giving  information 
which  seems  to  confirm  this  idea: 

Oscar  Stillman  left  October  for  New  York  for  Cuba,  sent  by  Havemeyer,  with 
order  to  buy  or  get  under  option  all  lands  available  for  cane  raising.  Gentlemen 
here  can  testify  to  that  effect 
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Mr.  Tawney.  What  is  the  date  of  that! 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  date  of  that  dispatch  t 

Mr.  Bradlby.  The  22d. 

Mr.  McCall.  Where  is  it  sent  fromt 

Mr.  Bradley.  From  Detroit 

The  Chairman.  Who  signs  it! 

Mr.  Bradley.  J.  0.  Duraont,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Detroit, 
'  I  do  not  read  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  any  other  purpose  than  for  the 
confirmation  of  the  statement  that  we  have  good  grounds  to  fear  that 
this  sugar  refining  company  is  preparing  by  every  effort  that  it  is  able 
to  put  forth  to  seize  upon  these  things  and  make  use  of  the  opportunity 
to  the  detriment  of  our  home  industries.  In  other  words,  to  be  pre- 
pared so  that  if  Congress  takes  action  and  does  reduce  the  duty  they 
will  be  ready  to  raise  their  own  sugar,  their  own  cane,  in  Cuba,  and 
ship  it  here  and  use  it  to  strike  down  our  sugar-beet  industry. 

Now,  as  the  evidence  that  they  will  so  use  it,  why  did  they  send  out 
such  large  quantities  of  sugar  this  last  October  at  just  the  time  when 
beet  sugar  was  ready  to  go  on  the  market  and  sell  it  out  in  the  Mis- 
souri Kiver  Valley  at  a  lower  price  than  the  cost  of  raw  sugar  in  New 
York!  The  managers  of  that  company  know  well  that  if  they  can 
strike  down  all  the  competitors  they  have  got  that  they  can  hold  the 
markets  themselves.  It  has  been  said  that  the  price  of  sugar  is  fixed 
in  Hamburg.  Is  it  not  possible  that  this  same  refining  company  may 
send  agents  to  Hamburg,  to  the  men  who  have  control  of  the  sugar 
there,  giving  them  notice  that  unless  the  price  is  put  down  to  a  low 
figure  they  will  go  to  Cuba  and  get  their  stock!  The  general  rule  is 
unless  there  is  a  large  supply  the  buyer  fixes  the  price,  and  only  when 
the  supply  is  short  is  the  seller  able  to  fix  it. 

Under  those  circumstances  down  comes  the  price  in  Hamburg  to  a 
very  low  point.  At  the  same  time  they  go  to  Cuba,  or  their  agents  in 
Cuba  will  use  the  low  price  in  Hamburg  to  buy  it  cheap  there.  They 
are  the  only  concerns  that  buy  raw  sugar,  and  they  are  the  ouly  ones 
that  receive  this  raw  product  from  the  countries  that  ship  it  to  the 
United  States.  They  refine  it  at  a  small  cost.  They  distribute  it  over 
the  country  and  they  fix  the  price.  After  they  strike  down  all  com- 
petitors will  it  be  any  cheaper!  They  can  well  afford  to  spend  some 
money  in  striking  down  their  competitors  that  they  may  have  the  whole 
country  to  themselves.  One  man  then,  so  to  say,  buys  all  the  raw  sugar 
that  comes  to  this  country.  One  man  sends  it  out  all  over  the  country 
and  fixes  the  price,  and  they  pay  out  for  that  small  fraction  from  40  cents 
to  60  cents  per  hundred  pounds  to  American  laborers.  If  you  allow  ns  to 
raise  the  sugar  at  home  we  will  pay  out  every  dollar  of  its  cost  to  our 
own  home  people,  and  we  will  keep  every  dollar  of  it  within  our  own 
pockets,  and  distribute  it  throughout  the  country,  giving  a  great 
impetus  to  all  industries.  There  is  no  industry  in  the  State  of  Micbi 
gan,  no  proper  industry,  that  will  not  be  benefited  by  the  distribution 
of  this  money. 

In  our  little  town  this  last  fall,  on  one  15th  of  the  month,  when  the  pay 
day  came,  nearly  $400,000  was  paid  out  in  one  day  to  our  farmers.  It 
is  wonderful  what  an  impetus  that  gives  to  all  industries  in  that  vicinity. 
I  only  picture  the  benefits  that  must  accrue  to  our  home  people  if  we 
produce  our  own  sugar.  There  is  a  wonderful  difference  whether  the 
money  is  paid  out  abroad  for  it,  whether  it  goes  to  foreign  countries,  or 
whether  we  pay  it  out  here  at  home.  The  Agricultural  Department, 
under  the  influence  of  legislation — Republican  legislation — has  stimu- 
lated these  industries — not  only  sugar,  but  your  tobacco.    I  could  read 
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yoa  some  notes  touching  the  increase  and  improvement  of  the  finer 
grades  of  tobacco  under  this  care  and  influence. 

The  same  way  with  rice.  1  travel  through  Louisiana  occasionally,  and 
going  through  there  a  few  years  ago  I  saw  that  there  was  a  vast  tract  of 
land  lying  toward  the  southwest  which  was  simply  a  prairie  land  unim- 
proved. Under  the  influence  of  the  Agricultural  Department,  sending 
away  and  buying  the  better  grades  of  rice  and  distributing  those  bet- 
ter grades  among  those  people,  those  lands  to-day  are  producing  fine 
crops  of  rice.  I  could  read  you  some  figures  here  that  indicate  that  the 
increase  has  been  so  great  within  the  last  three  or  four  years  that  this 
year,  1902,  they  will  produce  as  much  rice  of  the  finer  grades  as  is  con- 
sumed in  this  country. 

Now,  just  one  little  item  more  and  I  am  through. 

In  my  own  town  the  farmers  have  formed  themselves  into  a  beet- 
raisers'  association,  and  about  the  time  I  left  home  I  picked  up  the 
home  paper,  as  I  was  on  the  cars,  and  I  saw  that  they  had  had  a  meet- 
ing the  day  before  and  they  gave  expression  to  this.  I  did  not  know 
that  any  such  meeting  had  been  held,  but  I  accidentally  saw  it  and  1  cut 
it  out,  because  it  was  so  apt  at  this  time: 

"We,  the  undersigned  farmers  and  citizens  of  Michigan,  implore  you 
to  use  your  best  efforts  to  defeat  any  measure  presented  to  Congress 
that  has  for  its  object  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  raw  sugar.  The 
beet-sugar  industry  has  the  brightest  prospects  of  any  industry  con- 
nected with  agriculture  in  Michigan.  It  brings  the  greatest  good  to 
the  greatest  number  " 

Mr.  Robertson.  Can  not  that  be  printed!  It  is  not  necessary  to 
read  that. 

Mr.  Bradley  f  continuing).  "It  would  be  a  sad  calamity  to  have  it 
crippled  in  its  infancy  by  an  act  of  Congress." 

The  Chairman.  You  can  have  that  printed  if  you  want  to. 
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Mr.  Oxnard.  There  is  a  gentleman  here  that  would  like  to  have  a 
few  minutes.  Hq  is  well  posted  regarding  Cuba.  He  has  been  there 
five  times,  and  he  can  tell  you  something  about  the  cost  of  producing 
sugar  there. 

But  before  that  I  wish  to  explain  about  a  matter  that  has  been  inquired 
about.  I  understand  that  there  is  a  letter  sent  here  by  John  D.  Spreck- 
les,  in  which  he  says  that  raw  sugar  can  stand  a  reduction  and  refined 
sugar  can  not.  The  answer  to  that  is  simply  this :  That  Mr.  Spreckles's 
refining  interests  are  much  larger  than  his  beet-sugar  interests.  He  has 
a  half  interest  with  the  sugar  trust  in  his  refinery  and  in  their  beet  fac- 
tory, and  it  is  almost  too  evident  to  answer  that  that  is  the  motive  that 
prompts  him  to  send  that  letter. 

Another  fact.  The  Hawaiian  member  here  that  came  before  the 
committee  said  that  there  was  practically  one  buyer  for  Hawaiian 
sugar  in  San  Francisco.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Hawaiian  islanders 
have  a  sugar  refinery  of  their  own. 

Since  refined  sugar  was  admitted  free  to  the  trust  it  pays  them  about 
as  much  as  they  can  bring  it  in  and  refine  it  for  themselves. 

The  Chairman.  Who  owns  this  refinery! 

Mr.  Oxnard.  The  planters  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  entirely. 

Mr.  Newlanp^.  It  is  in  San  Francisco,  is  it  not! 

Mr.  Oxnard.  * » ithin  10  miles — Port  Costa. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MIL  MORIZ  WEINBICH,  OF  YOVKEBS,  N.  Y. 

(Cost  of  production  of  Cuban  sugars. ) 

Mr.  We  in  rich.  Mr.  Chairman,  permit  me  to  read  a  letter. 

Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  December  21, 1901. 
Henry  T.  Oxnard,  Esq.,  New  York. 

Dkar  Mr.  Oxnard:  In  compliance  with  your  request  I  beg  to  give  the  following 
information  about  my  experience  in  Cuba  with  regard  to  sugar  production. 

I  have  been  five  times  in  Cuba;  in  18t>*  visiting  the  islaud  for  a  few  weeks  only;  in 
1890  I  stayed  then;  for  over  two  months,  visiting  a  great  many  sugar  plantations; 
in  1891  I  spent  about  four  months  on  the  Central  Unidads,  near  Sagua,  and  in  1892 
about  four  months  on  the  Central  Union,  in  the  province  of  Matanzas.  In  1894 1 
made  a  trip  through  the  sugar  districts  of  tho  island,  as  delegate  of  the  Central 
Association  of  Austrian  Sugar  Manufacturers.  Having  been  all  my  life  in  the  sn^ar 
business  (farming,  manufacturing,  and  refining)  I  dare  say  to  be  pretty  well  posted 
on  the  subject. 

There  is  no  doubt  to  my  mind  that  in  no  other  country  sugar  can  be  produced  aa 
cheaply  as  in  Cuba,  provided  that  the  Island  is  enjoying  a  good  and  stable  govern- 
ment. Of  course,  in  the  older  sugar  districts  in  the  provinces  of  Habana  and 
Matanzas.  where  the  land  is  partly  worn  out,  where,  as  a  consequence,  the  crops  are 
not  very  large,  and  where  the  cane  has  to  be  replanted  about  every  six  years,  the 
conditions  are  not  exceptionally  favorable,  but  in  large  portions  of  the  provinces  of 
Santa  Clara  and  Puerto  Principe,  and  espec  ally  in  the  province  of  Santiago  de  Cuba, 
oane  can  be  raised  and  worked  into  sugar  at  such  a  low  price  as  to  defy  any  competition. 

Since  there  are  millions  of  acres  of  excellent  land  in  these  provinces  which  have 
never  been  cultivated,  it  would  require  only  certain  stimulants,  like  reduction  or 
abolishment  of  the  duty  on  Cuban  sugar  in  the  United  States  and  a  safe  political 
situation,  to  develop  the  sugar  industry  rapidly  in  these  districts,  so  that  within 
six  to  eight  years  Cuba  would  be  in  a  position  to  produce  annually  2,000,000  tons  oi 
sugar. 

According  to  what  I  have  seen  and  learned  the  crops  of  cane  on  good  new  land 
in  these  districts  amount  during  many  years  up  to  160,000  arrobas  from  1  caballeria, 
or  to  60  tous  per  acre,  aud  that  on  such  land  generally  25  large  crops  of  cane  are 
taken  off  before  the  cane  has  to  be  replanted. 

As  much  as  I  am  aware  similar  crops  of  cane  can  be  raised  only  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands  upon  irrigated  land,  but  the  expenses  for  cultivation  there  are  much  higher 
than  in  Cuba;  besides,  it  takes  there  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  months  to  mature  a 
crop  against  twelve  months  in  Cuba,  and  cane  has  to  be  replanted  every  five  or  six 
years. 

A  sugar  planter  who  owns  a  large  tract  of  such  land  in  Cuba  near  the  coast,  with 
good  snipping  facilities,  who  cultivates  his  own  cane  and  owns  a  large  factory 
eqnipped  with  the  best  machinery,  can  produce,  under  good  management  and  every- 
thing calculated  on  a  cash  basis,  a  ton  of  cane  delivered  to  the  factory  for  about  $1.25- 

The  working  expenses,  including  wear  and  tear,  bags,  freight  to  wharf,  etc.,  will 
be,  in  a  factory  working  150,000  tons  or  more  per  campaign,  not  more  than  $1.25  per 
ton,  so  that  the  total  expenses  would  not  exceed  $2.50  per  ton  of  caue.  With  a  yield 
of  11  per  cent  of  raw  sugar,  one  pound  of  such  sugar  would  cost  1-}  cents,  which  price 
would  be  yet  a  little  shaded  by  utilizing  tho  molasses. 

As  mentioned  above,  there  exist  now  a  great  many  plantations  where  the  condi- 
tions are  not  near  as  favorable,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  those  enter- 
prises which  have  been  founded  recently,  and  which  will  be  founded  in  the  future, 
would  operate  under  conditions  as  I  have  them  here  outlined. 

You  know  that  I  have  given  considerable  study  to  the  possibilities  of  the  beet- 
sugar  industry  in  this  country.  To  my  opinion  the  development  of  this  infant 
industry  would  be  greatly  endangered  by  fostering  the  cane-sugar  industry  of  Cuba, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  if  the  duty  on  Cuban  sugar  should  become  entirely  abol- 
ished and  this  conntry  flooded  with  Cuban  sugar,  that  such  a  measure  would  hi 
disastrous  for  this  industry  and  that  the  majority  of  the  beet-sugar  factories  in  this 
country  would  go  under. 

Trusting  that  the  efforts  of  you  and  your  friends  will  prevent  snch  a  calamity,  I 
remain, 

Yours,  sincerely,  Moriz  Weinrich. 

Thereupon,  at  12  o'clock,  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  1.30  p.m. 
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AFTER  REOESS. 

At  1.30  p.  m.  the  committee  resumed  its  session. 

REMARKS  OF  HON.  B.  B.  HAWLEY,  OF  TEXAS. 

Mr.  Chairman,  daring  the  progress  of  this  hearing  a  good  deal  has 
been  said  about  a  single  branch  of  the  sugar  industry  of  our  country, 
and  it  has  been  thought  important  that  the  committee  may  be  fully 
informed  with  respect  to  the  relation  of  the  sugar  refining  industries 
of  the  United  States,  one  to  the  other;  that  we  should  have  some  infor- 
mation from  those  who  participate  in  it,  who  are  a  part  of  it,  and  to 
that  end  those  of  us  who  believe  that  there  should  be  a  measure  formed 
bere  that  will  result  in  the  modification  of  present  conditions  would 
like  to  have  Mr.  Post  address  you.  To  that  end  I  will  call  upon  Mr. 
James  H.  Post,  the  president  of  the  National  Sugar  Refining  Company, 
and  if  you  will  hear  him  briefly  he  will  be  glad  to  address  you  now.  * 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  JAMES  H.  POST,  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY, 

President  of  the  National  Sugar  Refining  Company,  and  other  companies. 
(Independent  refining  interests— favoring  reoiprocity.) 

Mr.  Post.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  am  a  partner  in  the  firm 
of  B.  H.  Howell,  Son  &  Go.,  raw  and  refined  sugar  commission  mer- 
chants in  New  York,  and  we  are  the  agents  for  the  following  three 
sugar  refineries:  Mollenhauer,  New  York,  and  National.  I  did  not 
come  here  with  a  view  of  making  any  remarks,  but  as  I  have  listened 
to  some  of  the  statements  I  feel  that  you  should  have  a  record  of  the 
other  refineries  in  the  country  competing  for  the  business  of  selling 
sugars  to  the  grocers. 

There  are  eight  or  ten  of  these  refineries,  making  from  20,000  to 
22,000  barrels  of  sugar  per  day.  These  refineries  are  located  in  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  New  Orleans,  Texas,  and  San  Francisco. 
If  you  want  their  names,  I  will  be  glad  to  give  them  to  you. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  give  their  namesf 

Mr.  Post.  These  refineries  are  Mollenhauer 

The  Ghaibman.  And  give  the  annual  output  of  each  t 

Mr.  Post.  I  will. 

Capacity  per  day. 

Barrels. 

Mollenhauer  refinery 3,000 

New  York  refinery 4,000 

National  refinery 3,000 

Arbnckle  refinery 4,000 

MeCahan  refinery,  of  Philadelphia 3,000 

Nash.  Spanlding  refinery,  of  Boston 1,000 

Henderson  refinery,  of  New  Orleans 1,000 

Gramerey  refinery,  of  New  Orleans 1,000 

Hawaiian  refinery,  of  San  Francisco 1,500 

Cunningham  refinery,  of  Texas *.... 500 

Total ; 22,060 

Mr.  MoOlellan.  Are  these  independent  refineries! 

Mr.  Post.  They  are  independent,  except  the  three  1  represent — the 
National,  New  York,  and  Mollenhauer — these  three  being  together. 

Mr.  McOlellan.  I  mean  independent  of  the  trust 

Mr.  Post.  Independent  of  the  trust,  yes,  sir;  they  all  buy  their 
sugars  as  they  please  and  they  sell  them  in  competition. 
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Mr.  Long.  What  is  your  company  t 

Mr.  Post.  The  National,  embracing  the  first  three  companies  I  have 
mentioned. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  Mr.  Mollenhaner  stated  before  the 
Industrial  Commission  that  the  Mollenhaner  Company,  while  there  was 
no  understanding,  still  kept  up  the  rate  on  refined  sugar  equal  tp  that 
of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company.    What  do  yon  say  to  that! 

Mr.  Post.  We  naturally  sell  at  the  best  price  we  can  obtain.  If  we 
have  to  sell  it  for  less  than  the  other  refiners,  we  sometimes  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  selling  now  for  the  same  as  the  American 
Sugar  Company f 

Mr.  Post.  One  per  cent  lower  than  the  American  Sugar  Company 
now,  and  have  been  for  some  time,  which  means  about  5  cents  per  hun- 
dred lower  than  the  American  Company.   That  has  been  for  some  weeks. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  state  these  other  companies  are  all 
independent! 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Long.  What  is  the  capacity  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
Compauy  to  day  t 

Mr.  Post.  They  probably  have  a  capacity  of  about  40,000  barrels  of 
sagar  per  day. 

Mr.  Long.  These  figures  yon  give  are  as  to  the  capacity  of  the  dif- 
ferent refineries  t 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzrll.  What  is  the  aggregate  of  all  the  others  f 

Mr.  Post.  Forty  thousand  for  the  American  Sugar  Company  as 
against  20,000  barrels  for  the  others,  making  a  total  of  60,000  barrels 
per  day. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  actual  output — what  was  the  percent- 
age of  the  American  Sugar  Company  for  the  last  year,  we  will  sayf 

Mr.  Post.  I  suppose  their  output  has  been  five-eighths  of  the  total. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  agree  with  the  statement  that  it  is  90 
per  cent  of  the  total! 

Mr.  Post.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  Mr.  Havemeyer  made  that  statement.  He 
stated  that  his  company  had  control  of  90  per  cent  of  the  output  of 
refined  sugar  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Post.  I  think  he  was  mistaken,  if  he  ever  made  such  a  state- 
ment; there  is  no  secret  about  these  figures. 

The  Chairman.  Are  your  companies  running  full  capacity  now! 

Mr.  Post.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  proportion  of  their  fall  capacity  t 

Mr.  Post.  About  7,000  a  day  as  against  the  capacity  of  10,000.  For 
the  last  three  months  during  the  time  of  the  greatest  competition,  when 
Louisiana  is  marketing  her  sugars  and  the  beet  men  are  marketing 
their  sugars,  we  can  not  sell  our  product  at  a  profit  all  the  time. 

The  Chairman.  Prior  to  that  what  proportion  of  that  10,000  did  yon 
put  out! 

Mr.  Post.  At  one  time  we  were  running  all  three  refineries. 

The  Chairman.  Just  previous  to  that  three  monthsf 

Mr.  Post.  We  were  running  three  refineries  up  to  about  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  Out  of  how  many  refineries! 

Mr.  Post.  Oat  of  the  three  we  represent;  and  the  other  refineries 
were  running  too,  I  believe. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  fall  capacity! 

Mr.  Post.  Our  output  during  the  year  has  been  about  2,000,000 bar 
rels  of  sugar. 
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The  Chairman.  And  how  much  was  it  the  year  before. 

Mr.  Post.  The  companies  were  separate  before,  and  we  were  going 
through  a  time  when  there  was  hardly  any  money  iu  the  business  and 
sometimes  quite  a  loss,  and  we  only  ran  one  refinery  for  a  time  in  order 
to  keep  in  the  markets  while  the  greatest  struggle  was  going  on. 

I  he  Chairman.  Do  you  buy  sugar  in  New  Orleans! 

Mr.  Post.  We  have  not  this  year,  because  the  New  Orleans  refinery 
lias  bought  it  there,  and  we  could  buy  to  better  advantage  in  other 
markets. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  price  there! 

Mr.  Post.  I  think  it  rules  about  a  quarter  of  a  cent  a  pound  under 
the  New  York  price.  The  freight  was  about  that.  We  buy  sugars 
all  over  the  world;  largely  in  Europe  and  Cuba,  when  we  have  the 
opportunity. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  buy  Cuban  sugar  f 

Mr.  Post.  Very  largely;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  paying  for  Cuban  sugar  now! 

Mr.  Post.  The  equivalent  ot  3£  cents,  duty  paid,  which  is  equal  to 
1.81,  cost  and  freight,  in  the  last  two  days. 

The  Chairman.  Delivered  where! 

Mr.  Post.  Delivered  in  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  Duty  paid! 

Mr.  Post.  Yes;  3£  cents.  To-day  there  are  no  centrifugals  offered 
under  3§,  basis  96  test. 

The  Chairman.  And  now  you  say  it  is  selling  for  3ft 

Mr.  Post.  There  is  none  offered  under  that.  Yesterday  there  were 
sales  at  3£  cents. 

The  Chairman.  The  American  price  has  advanced! 

Mr.  Post.  Yes;  and  it  has  advanced  in  Europe,  as  you  know. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  payiug  3£  cents  for  sugar! 

Mr.  Post.  Only  two  or  three  days. 

The  Chairman.  Prior  to  that  what  were  you  paying! 

Mr.  Post.  As  low  as  3|  for  96  test.  We  paid  as  high  as  5  cents  two 
years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  What  has  advanced  the  price  within  a  week — what 
causes  it! 

Mr.  Post.  There  is  more  demand  for  refined  sugar.  The  European 
market  has  advanced  somewhat  in  view  of  the  possibility  of  taking 
off  the  bounties,  as  England  is  in  a  position  to  say  that  she  will  put  a 
countervailing  duty  on  if  they  do  not,  and  the  whole  sugar  situation 
all  over  the  world  is  in  an  unsettled  state. 

The  Chairman.  Their  conference  broke  up  a  few  days  ago! 

Mr.  Post.  Temporarily,  I  believe,  until  they  could  report  to  their 
governments. 

The  Chairman.  Did  that  have  any  effect  on  the  price  of  sugar! 

Mr.  Post.  Apparently  one  eighth  of  a  cent. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  has  advanced,  has  it  not,  in  a  number  of 
markets! 

Mr.  Post.  It  has  advanced  more  here  than  it  has  in  Hamburg. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  How  many  pounds  of  sugar  are  there  in  a  barrel! 

Mr.  Post.  About  350  pounds. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  On  the  general  average! 

Mr.  Post.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  You  say  the  National  Refining  Company  has  how 
many  refineries! 

Mr.  Post.  Three  refineries. 
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Mr.  Metgalf.  And  what  is  the  total  capacity  t 

Mr.  Post.  About  10,000  barrels  per  day. 

Mr.  Metoalf.  Are  these  companies  connected  in  any  way  with  the 
American  Sugar  Company! 

Mr.  Post.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Metoalf.  Does  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  own 
any  stock  in  any  of  your  companies! 

Mr.  Post.  I  do  not  know  who  may  own  the  stock.  It  is  impossible 
to  tell,  just  as  you  know  it  is  impossible  to  tell  all  the  stockholders  in 
any  company. 

Mr.  Metoalf.  You  have  spoken  of  the  Hawaiian  Refining  Com- 
pany.   Is  that  located  in  San  Francisco! 

Mr.  Post.  Just  outside  of  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Metoalf.  That  is  a  beet  factory  also,  is  it  nott 

Mr.  Post.  They  take  sugars  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  also 
produce  beet  sugar.    Mr.  Bithets  is  president  of  tbe  company. 

Mr.  Metoalf.  Do  you  know  whether  the  American  Sugar  Company 
owns  any  stock  in  that  company! 

Mr.  Post.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  that. 

Mr.  Metoalf.  Do  you  know  whether  they  own  any  stock  in  any  of 
these  companies! 

M  r.  Post.  I  do  not  know  that  they  do. 

Mr.  Metoalf.  There  is  another  sugar  refining  company  in  San 
Francisco,  is  there  nott 

Mr.  Post.  That  is  true;  it  is  controlled  by  the  Spreckles. 

Mr.  Metoalf.  You  have  no  knowledge  whether  the  American  Sugar 
Befining  Company,  either  as  a  company  or  the  stockholders  of  the 
American  Company,  own  any  stock  in  this  Spreckles  factory  f 

Mr.  Post.  It  is  possible  they  do. 

Mr.  Metoalf.  Is  there  no  agreement  between  you  and  the  American 
Sugar  Company! 

Mr.  Post.  No;  we  have  never  had  an  agreement  as  to  raw  or  refined 
sugar.  B.  H.  Howell,  Son  &  Co.  control  the  sales  of  the  three  refineries, 
and  we  are  absolutely  free  as  to  what  we  shall  sell  at  or  what  we  shall 
buy  raw  sugar  for. 

Mr.  Metoalf.  What  in  your  opinion  would  be  the  result  of  a  redac- 
tion of  the  tariff  on  Cuban  sugar  T  Would  it  result  in  a  reduction  of  the 
price  to  the  consumer! 

Mr.  Post.  1  do  not  think  it  would  this  year — I  do  not  see  bow  the  con- 
sumers are  going  to  get  much  benefit.  If  Cuba  were  making  1,500,000 
tons  of  sugar  it  would  have  an  effect  on  the  price. 

Mr.  Metoalf.  When  we  had  reciprocity  it  did  not  result  in  a  cheaper 
price! 

Mr.  Post.  The  price  changes  every  year,  you  know.  In  Europe  they 
can  increase  or  decrease  the  crop  within  a  year. 

Mr.  Metoalf.  What  in  your  opinion  would  be  the  result  of  a  reduc- 
tion of  25  per  cent  in  the  tariff  on  Cuban  sugar,  so  far  as  the  consumer 
is  concerned! 

Mr.  Post.  I  believe  for  the  present  crop  the  consumer  would  not  get 
much;  I  think  the  Cubans  would  get  it  all  I  think  as  the  crop 
increased  from  year  to  year  this  country  would  get  the  benefit  of  part 
of  the  concession 

Mr.  Robertson.  In  the  paper  of  Willett  &  Gray  for  January  23, 
they  say  that  the  talk  of  relieving  Cuba  by  allowing  25  per  cent  reduc- 
tion in  duties  is  absurd;  that  such  a  reduction  would  not  offset  the 
present  loss  in  the  production  of  sugar.    It  seems  it  would  be  no  relief. 

Mr.  Post.  It  would  be  42  cents  a  hundred  pounds 
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Mr.  Robertson.  They  say  it  is  desired. 

Mr.  Post.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  about  it,  but  I  think  it  is 
clear  they  would  get  benefit  from  it. 

Mr.  McClellan.  Who  is  Mr.  Oscar  Stillman! 

Mr.  Post.  1  heard  the  telegram  read  to  the  committee.  He  is  a  man 
who  has  an  interest  in  Cuba,  and  he  has,  in  connection  with  some 
Hawaiians,  bought  a  large  property  at  San  Cruz,  near  Manzanillo,  and 
I  suppose  the  telegram  referred  to  his  going  there  and  starting  a  sugar 
plantation.  I  think  the  Hawaii  people  are  more  interested  in  it  than 
anyone  else.    Of  course  it  is  only  the  gossip  I  hear. 

Mr.  Eobertson.  Has  there  ever  been  any  contest  between  you  and 
the  American  Sugar  Eefining  Company  as  to  fixing  a  price? 

Mr.  Post.  Never  as  to  the  fixing  of  price.  There  has  been  a  compe- 
tition for  the  business,  in  which  we  have  at  times  had  to  sell  under 
them  and  curtail  our  production  and  close  our  refineries. 

Mr.  Robertson.    When  was  that  done? 

Mr.  Post.  About  two  years  ago 

Mr.  Robertson.  And  since  then 

Mr.  Post.  Also  when  we  were  the  agents  of  the  Oxnard  refinery,  of 
Brooklyn,  and  the  Delaware,  of  Philadelphia.  During  those  years  when 
the  trust  was  first  formed. 

Mr.RoBERTSON.  The  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  have  stated 
here  several  times  (I  think  it  has  been  stated  by  Mr.  Havemeyer  in  his 
testimony  before  the  Industrial  Commission)  that  they  make  every 
effort  in  the  world  to  stifle  the  prosperity  of  any  independent  sugar 
refining  company,  and  it  seems  that  they  are  now  making  a  war  against 
the  independent  beet  sugar  companies.  What  I  want  to  know  is  how 
you  can  stand  that  if  you  have  no  agreement  or  arrangement  with  them. 
Suppose  you  could  sell  sugar  cheaper  than  the  American  Sugar  Refin- 
ing Company — you  say  you  are  not  running  full  capacity  now  f 

Mr.  Post.  No;  we  are  not. 

Mr.  Robertson.  And  I  understand  that  they  do  not  run  theirs  full. 

Mr.  Post.  No;  because  there  is  not  consumption  enough.  I  could 
illustrate  the  trouble  with  the  beet  sugar  in  the  Missouri  Valley 

Mr.  Robertson.  Suppose  you  could  sell  sugar  cheaper  than  the 
American  Sugar  Company  could,  could  you  not  run  full  capacity  I 

Mr.  Post.  Not  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Robertson.  Could  you  not  do  it  sometimes! 

Mr.  Post.  We  do  do  it  sometimes. 

Mr.  Newlands.  What  is  your  explanation  of  the  Missouri  River 
sugar  situation  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Some  months  before  the  beet-sugar  refiners  made  contracts 
with  the  grocers  through  the  Missouri  River  Valley  for  sugar  at  the 
American  Sugar  Company's  price,  less  one-tenth  of  a  cent  per  pound, 
binding  the  grocers  to  take  so  many  barrels.  It  practically  tied  up  the 
valley  to  the  beet-sugar  men.  The  American  Company  and  ourselves 
have  always  sold  lots  of  sugar  there,  and  these  contracts  were  of  course 
in  the  interest  of  the  beet  sugar  company  and  they  started  iu  to  get  all  of 
the  business.  I  think  the  beet-sugar  business  is  as  well  controlled  as 
the  American  Sugar  Company's  business. 

Mr.  Newxands.  And  you  propose  to  meet  their  competition  f 
•Mr.  Post.  Yes. 

Mr.  Newlands.  And  they  made  a  tenth  of  a  cent  per  pound  cutt 

Mr.  Post.  Yes. 

Mr.  Newlands.  How  much  of  a  cut  did  you  make! 

Mr.  Post.  I  think  we  had  to  cut  some  of  our  sugars  2  cents  a  pound, 
but  we  got  out  of  there  as  fast  as  we  could  and  sold  in  other  markets. 
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Mr.  Nbwlands.  And  how  much  did  the  American  Sugar  Company 
cut  itf 

Mr.  Post.  They  cut  it  to  3£  cents  net,  I  think. 

Mr.  Newlands.  How  much  of  a  cut  was  that  on  the  prevailing  price! 

Mr.  Post.  One  and  one- half  to  2  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Newlands.  So  they  made  a  cut  of  one-tenth  of  a  cent  and  you 
made  a  cut  of  2  cents,  and  the  American  Sugar  Company  cut  it  from 
1£  to  2  cents! 

Mr.  Post.  Of  course  the  market  was  quite  demoralized  for  a  time, 
and  refiners  sold  at  all  kinds  of  prices. 

Mr.  MoOall.  Suppose  sugar  came  in  from  Cuba  at  a  reduced  duty 
of  25  per  cent.  You  would  still  have  to  import  800,000  tons  to  meet 
our  consumption  ? 

Mr  Post.  Yes?  800,000  to  1,000,000  tons. 

Mr.  MoGall.  Now,  can  you  imagine  such  a  state  of  things  as  a  cargo 
of  sugar  from  Hamburg,  for  instance,  in  New  York  Harbor  should 
bring  more  than  a  cargo  of  sugar  from  Cuba  there  at  the  same  timet 

Mr.  Post.  It  might  be  if  refiners  were  very  well  supplied  with  cane 
sugars  and  wanted  beet  sugars. 

Mr.  McUall.  But  suppose  the  sugars  were  there  at  the  same  time, 
would  not  the  Cuban  sugar  sell  for  the  same  price  that  the  Hamburg 
sugar  would! 

Mr.  Post.  It  would  sell  relatively  at  the  same  price;  yes. 

Mr.  MoCall.  That  is,  you  could  not  imagine  that  you  would  pay  less 
for  Cuban  sugar  because  it  was  not  paying  as  much  duty  t 

Mr.  Post.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McCall.  And  do  not  we  have  to  import,  say,  half  a  million  tons 
in  excess  of  Cuba's  and  our  production,  would  not  what  we  would  have 
to  pay  for  that  half  a  million  tons,  the  foreign  price,  plus  the  freight,  plus 
the  duty,  fix  the  price  of  sugar  in  New  York  Harbor! 

Mr.  Post.  It  would  to  a  large  extent,  except  during  certain  periods. 

Mr.  MoCall.  Would  it  not  at  all  seasons? 

Mr.  Post.  Not  necessarily,  because  there  are  conditions  that  have  to 
be  considered.  It  never  comes  here  until  it  is  sold.  You  have  to  buy 
beet  sugar  for  shipment,  and  they  do  not  ship  it  until  they  know  what 
they  are  going  to  get  for  it. 

Mr.  McCall.  But  on  any  given  day  the  price  in  New  York  for  raw 
sugar,  testing  96,  is  the  same? 

Mr.  Post.  Not  necessarily  so,  because  New  York  might  be  well  sup- 
plied and  Europe  might  want  to  buy. 

Mr.  McCall.  I  say  on  any  given  day  it  might  fluctuate  a  little,  by 
going  up  and  down,  but  there  is  one  price  at  any  given  time. 

Mr.  Post.  It  varies  sometimes  several  times  in  a  day,  you  know. 

To  illustrate:  I  heard  the  other  day  that  sugars  were  sold  at  3$ 
cents,  and  I  wanted  some,  and  I  went  around  and  tried  to  get  them 
and  found  that  they  were  all  sold. 

Mr.  McCall.  You  have  to  buy  in  the  market  against  the  market? 

Mr.  Post,  fes. 

Mr.  McCall.  The  same  as  you  have  to  sell  in  competition  to-day! 

Mr.  Post.  Yes.  And  we  naturally  have  to  carry  large  stocks  of 
refined  sugar  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  It  is  one  of  the  methods 
of  doing  business. 

Mr.  Robertson.  I  think  you  said  sometimes  the  production  of  sugar 
in  Louisiana  and  the  production  of  sugar  by  the  beet  people  reduced 
the  price. 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Robertson.  For  wbat  period  of  timet 

Mr.  Post.  It  commences  in  December  and  runs  np  to  even  now. 
Id  Milwaukee  they  have  been  using  90  per  cent  beet  sugar,  showing 
that  the  beet  people  are  supplying  that  market  as  well  as  some  other 
large  markets 

Mr.  Robertson.  If  these  industries  were  killed,  you  would  have  no 
competitors.  The  Louisiana  crop  and  the  beet-sugar  crop  do  now 
affect  the  price  in  the  world,  do  they  nott 

Mr.  Post.  Of  course  the  Louisiana  product  and  the  beet  product  have 
their  influence. 

Mr.  Robertson.  I  am  not  asking  you  that  question;  I  am  asking 
you  the  other  question — as  to  the  effect  on  the  production  of  sugar  in 
Louisiana  and  as  to  the  price  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Post.  It  has  some  effect.  If  sugars  are  low,  planters  are  apt  to 
carry  their  sugars  and  wait  until  they  get  a  better  price.  That  is  a 
question  of  judgment  for  each  one. 

Mr.  Robertson.  Do  you  buy  Louisiana  sugars  t 

Mr.  Post.  We  have  at  times,  but  not  this  season. 

Mr.  Robertson.  It  was  stated  here  a  few  days  ago  by  somebody 
that  in  the  sugar  exchange  in  New  Orleans,  for  instance,  when  you 
desired  sugar  you  would  have  to  get  permission  to  buy  such  an  amount 
as  you  wanted  from  the  American  Sugar  Company's  agent  there;  that 
you  would  have  to  get  permission  to  bid,  and  hence  the  sugar  trust 
controlled  the  entire  market  in  New  Orleans. 

Mr.  Post.  I  do  not  believe  that  is  so. 

Mr.  Robertson.  Is  that  the  same  courtesy  extended  to  you  by  the 
sugar  trust  in  New  York  or  elsewhere  I 

Mr.  Post.  There  is  no  exchange  in  New  York.  At  times  we  buy 
sugars  in  Europe,  and  we  have  to  sometimes  pay  a  premium  for  it. 

Mr.  Robertson.  I  thought  perhaps  that  some  courtesy  was  extended 
to  you,  you  being  independent. 

Mr.  Post.  Our  firm  has  been  independent  for  thirty  years. 

Mr.  Robertson.  You  say  you  do  not  know  about  your  stockholders  f 

Mr.  Post.  I  do  know 

Mr.  Robertson.  You  say  you  do  not  know  whether  they  are  con- 
nected with  the  American  Sugar  Company  or  nott 

Mr.  Post.  No;  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

Mr.  Metoalf.  When  was  the  National  Company  organized f 

Mr.  Post.  In  June,  1900,  the  present  company  was  formed.  It  was 
tben  the  National  Company  bought  the  Mollenhauer  and  the  New  York 
companies. 

Mr.  Metoalf.  What  is  the  principal  company  f 

Mr.  Post.  The  National  Company.  I  was  interested  in  two  of  them, 
and  I  secured  control  of  the  other. 

Mr.  Metoalf.  Does  that  company  own  any  cane  lands  in  Cuba! 

Mr.  Post.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Metoalf.  Do  any  of  these  companies  that  you  have  mentioned 
own  sugar-cane  lands  in  Oubaf 

Mr.  Post.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Metoalf.  Do  any  of  the  stockholders  or  directors  in  these  com- 
panies own  sugarcane  lands  in  Cuba! 

Mr.  Post.  Yes;  they  do. 

Mr.  Metoalf.  To  any  great  extent  t 

Mr.  Post.  They  have  the  same  right  as  any  other  individuals  have 
to  become  interested  in  Cuba. 

Mr.  Metoalf.  I  am  not  questioning  their  right,  but  I  am  asking 
for  information.  . 
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Mr.  Metcalf.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  Mr.  Havemeyer  placed 
orders  in  Chicago  for  sugar  manufactured  by  your  company? 

Mr.  Post.  I  do  not  think  that  has  been  done.  We  do  sometimes  sell 
the  American  sugars,  because  we  are  commission  merchants,  and  at 
times  we  have  sold  them  largely. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Do  you  know  at  what  price  Hawaiian  sugar  sells  at 
San  Francisco! 

Mr.  Post.  I  believe  three  eighths  below  the  New  York  price. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  In  other  words,  the  same  sugar  is  selling  at  Sau  Fran- 
cisco for  three-eighths  of  a  cent  less  than  it  is  selling  in  New  Yorkf 

Mr.  Post.  Yes. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Is  that  a  fact! 

Mr.  Post.  I  believe  so;  I  think  it  is  three-eighths. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  It  is  to  pay  the  freight  that  this  amount  is  put  on? 

Mr.  Post.  No;  when  sugar  is  sold  in  San  Francisco  it  is  used  in  San 
Francisco,  and  if  sold  in  New  York  it  is  shipped  around  to  New  York. 
A  steamship  company  has  the  contract  for  carrying  that  sugar,  and 
they  have  vessels  that  can  carry  about  8,000  to  12,000  tons  each. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  What  was  the  price  on  January  21  for  granulated 
sugar? 

Mr.  Post.  4.36  net  was  our  price;  the  American,  4.41, 1  think. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  What  has  been  the  cause  of  the  increase  in  the  price 
of  raw  sugar? 

Mr.  Post.  The  European  market  advancing  somewhat  and  the  pros- 
pect of  smaller  planting.  There  are  some  estimates,  and  they  will 
decrease  their  plantings  because  of  the  low  price.  These  are  the  prin- 
cipal causes,  I  think. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  You  say  the  price  in  America  is  higher  and  it 
advances  more  rapidly  here  than  in  Europe? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir;  at  times 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Then,  what  would  be  your  judgment  as  to  the  cause 
of  the  increase  of  price? 

Mr.  Post.  I  explained  that  in  Europe  there  has  not  been  the  same 
advance  as  tbere  has  been  here.  We  kuow  that  sugars  are  abnormally 
low,  and  we  are  buying  all  we  can  and  hold  them. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Holdiug  them  for  future  advance? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir.    We  may  be  mistaken ;  they  may  not  advance. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Have  any  of  the  agents  of  the  American  Sugar  Refin- 
ing Company,  or  any  of  the  superintendents  of  that  company,  anything 
to  do  with  the  management  of  the  National  Refining  Company? 

Mr.  Post.  Mr.  Oxnard  has  quoted  a  man  who  is  an  expert,  who  asked 
the  privilege  of  going  through  one  of  our  refineries.  We  gave  him  the 
privilege.  I  told  him  [Mr.  Oxnard |  that  he  was  welcome  to  go  through 
it  at  any  time.    We  have  as  modern  a  refinery  as  there  is  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Robertson.  What  proportion  of  the  refined  sugar  in  the  United 
States  do  these  independents  refine? 

Mr.  Post.  I  think  the  American  Refining  Company  refines  about 
five-eighths  and  the  other  companies  three-eighths  of  the  total  con- 
sumption, which  is  2,300,000  odd  tons. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  The  beet-sugar  men  have  stated  the  actual  cost  of 
manufacture.  Have  you  any  objection  to  stating  the  cost  of  refining 
sugar? 

Mr.  Post.  No.  I  believe  the  cost  is  very  nearly  five-eighths  of  a  cent 
per  pound.  I  know  it  is  stated  it  can  be  done  a  little  less,  and  it  may 
be,  when  everything  is  running  just  to  the  utmost  capacity  in  every 
way,  that  it  can  be  done  for  3  or  4  cents  a  hundred  pounds  less. 
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Mr.  Metoalf.  Have  you  any  objection  to  stating  the  dividends  that 
your  company  pays! 

Mr.  Post.  We  have  paid  6  per  cent  daring  the  last  year  and  a  half 
on  $10,000,000;  (600,000  a  year  for  doing  a  business  of  $40,000,000  a 
year.    That  is  not  a  very  large  dividend  for  that  business. 

Mr.  Metoalf.  What  percentage  of  the  capital  stock  was  paid  inf 

Mr.  Post.  Twenty  million  dollars  was  paid  in.  There  is  $10,000,000 
of  preferred  stock  and  $10,000,000  of  common  stock.  The  common 
stock  has  never  had  a  dividend. 

Mr.  Metoalf.  You  have  given  the  capacity  of  these  factories,  have 
you  nott 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Metoalf.  Three  million  barrels  a  yearf 

Mr.  Post.  A  total  of  about  3,000,000  barrels  for  our  factories. 

Mr.  Metoalf.  And  the  actual  cost,  you  say,  has  been  $20,000,0001 

Mr.  Post.  I  said  the  actual  full-paid  value. 

Mr.  Metoalf.  I  am  trying  to  get  the  cost. 

Mr.  Post.  I  do  not  know  that. 

Mr.  Metoalf.  You  do  not  know  thatf  Gould  you  replace  those  fac- 
tories to-day  for  $10,000,0001 

Mr.  Post.  No,  sir:  we  could  not. 

Mr.  Metoalf.  What  could  you  replace  them  for,  fitting  them  up 
with  the  most  modern  machinery  f 

Mr.  Post.  From  $12,000,000  to  $14,000,000,  probably;  leaving  out 
the  good  will  and  working  capital,  that  would  be.  I  believe  good  will 
is  as  much  a  value  in  business  as  any  other  factor. 

Mr.  Metoalf.  Good  will  is  the  expectation  of  future  profit,  I  pre- 
sume? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir.  Of  course,  there  are  machinery  men  here  who 
can  tell  what  it  will  cost  to  buy  such  water  fronts  and  put  up  such 
buildings.    They  are  very  valuable. 

Mr.  Newlands.  You  spoke  of  the  beet-sugar  men  making  a  cut  of 
one-tenth  of  a  cent. 

Mr.  Post.  They  do  it  thoughout  the  country,  not  only  in  the  Missouri 
River  Valley,  but  throughout  Michigan.  That  is,  they  offer  to  sell  at 
oar  price  with  one  tenth  of  a  cent  off. 

Mr.  Newlands.  That  is  throughout  the  yeart 

Mr.  Post.  No;  during  their  greatest  production. 

Mr.  Newlands.  They  market  their  product  immediately,  do  theyt 

Mr.  Post.  1  think  they  try  to,  but  they  have  not  this  year.  It  saves 
expense  to  market  it  right  away. 

Mr.  Long.  You  heard  the  statement  made  here  in  regard  to  Ham- 
burg fixing  the  price  of  the  world.    What  have  you  to  say  about  thatf 

Mr.  Post.  We  naturally  watch  the  world's  markets — London  and 
Hamburg — because  they  control  through  Europe  about  7,000,000  tons 
a  year. 

Mr.  Long.  Usually  what  is  the  difference  between  the  Hamburg  and 
New  York  price  on  raw  sugar! 

Mr.  Post.  Just  the  additional  difference  of  the  freight  and  the  insur- 
ance and  the  items  that  go  into  it  and  the  difference  in  value  of  beet 
sugar  and  cane  sugar. 

Mr.  Newlands.  What  is  the  difference  in  value! 

Mr.  Post.  It  varies  according  to  the  price.  It  varies  from  three- 
sixteenths  to  one-fourth  of  a  cent  a  pound,  I  think.  We  buy  94-test 
beet  sugars,  and  we  consider  that  cane  sugars  of  96  test  are  worth  that 
much  more,  or  about  20  cents  a  hundred.  The  beet  sugar  that  comes 
here  is  not  as  good  as  refined  sugar  here. 
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Mr.  Newlands.  I  mean  the  l>eet  sugar  in  this  country;  is  it  as  goodf 

Mr.  Post.  For  some  purposes. 

Mr.  Newlands.  There  is  no  reason  for  this  reduction  of  one-tenth  of 
1  cent? 

Mr.  Post.  Except  the  object  to  move  sugars.  We  make  contracts 
sometimes  with  a  grocer;  if  they  will  take  a  certain  amount  within  a 
certain  time  we  will  give  it  to  him  cheaper. 

Mr.  Long.  What  is  the  present  price  of  raw  sugar  ! 

Mr.  Post.  Three  and  one  half  cents  offered,  and  held  at  3£. 

Mr.  Long.  If  this  raw  sugar  is  worth  that  in  New  York,  what  is  the 
price  in  Honolulu? 

Mr.  Post.  The  freight  from  Honolulu,  I  believe,  is  about  40  to  45 
cents  per  hundred,  or  $8  on  a  short  ton,  and  the  insurance,  I  think,  is 
about  1  per  cent,  and  that  would  give  you  about  the  price.  , 

Mr.  Long.  And  it  is  3£  less  the  freight! 

Mr.  Post.  And  less  the  marine  insurance;  yes,  sir.  That  is,  to  the 
Hawaiian  would  be  less  the  freight. 

Mr.  Long.  Now,  if  the  price  in  New  York  is  3£,  what  is  the  price  in 
New  Orleans! 

Mr.  Post.  It  varies  from  one-fourth  to  three-eighths  under  that. 

Mr.  Long.  When  the  price  in  New  York  is  3J,  what  is  the  price  in 
Habana! 

Mr.  Post.  You  deduct  the  duty  and  freight  and  insurance,  and  you 
then  have  it. 

Mr.  Long.  You  deduct,  in  addition  to  what  you  would  take  from  New 
Orleans  or  Honolulu,  1.G85! 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Long.  Is  that  the  actual  price  of  raw  sugar  in  Habanaf 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir;  after  deducting  duty,  freight,  and  insurance. 

Mr.  Long.  What  is  the  price  in  Porto  Rico! 

Mr.  Post.  The  price  in  Porto  Rico  is  the  duty-paid  price  in  New 
York  less  the  freight  and  insurance,  just  as  Hawaii  is — 3£  less  the 
freight  and  insurance.  We  bought  from  them  quite  recently,  and  we 
paid  the  full  New  York  price  for  the  sugar  delivered  at  our  refinery. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Is  there  any  less  duty  on  Porto  Rican  ! 

Mr.  Post.  There  is  no  duty,  and  therefore  the  Porto  Rican  planter 
gets  it  all. 

Mr.  Long.  You  have  bought  sugar  in  Porto  Rico  sometimes! 

Mr.  Post.  Yes;  only  one  cargo  this  year.  They  have  just  com- 
menced the  crop. 

Mr.  Long.  What  was  the  price  of  raw  sugar  in  Porto  Rico  when  the 
Congress  granted  a  concession  of  85  per  cent! 

Mr.  Post.  They  immediately  asked  the  duty-paid  price  for  their 
sugars  and  saved  the  85  per  cent  of  duty. 

Mr.  Robertson.  Did  they  have  any  sugars  at  that  time! 

Mr.  Post.  I  think  only  a  fe    thousand  tons. 

Mr.  Long.  You  mean  they     t  the  advantage  of  that! 

Mr.  Post.  I  think  on  15,000  tons,  possibly. 

Mr.  Long.  What  is  the  difference  in  price  in  Porto  Rico  and  in  Habana! 

Mr.  Post.  Practically  the  duty— 1.685.  And  I  believe  the  freight 
from  Porto  Rico  is  a  little  higher  than  from  Habana,  varying  a  few 
cents  a  hundred. 

Mr.  Long.  If  Congress  should  make  a  concession  on  Cuban  sugar  of 
30  or  40  per  cent,  how  much  would  the  refineries  get! 

Mr.  Post.  I  do  not  see  how  we  could  get  any  of  it  with  the  condi- 
tions as  they  are  at  present  in  the  world.    Of  course,  if  they  were  mak- 
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ing  a  million  and  a  half  tons  and  trying  to  sell  it  the  pressure  would  be 
so  great  we  could  naturally  buy  it  cheaper.  It  would  make  the  price 
lower. 

Mr.  Robektson.  It  has  been  said  here  that  it  would  not  affect  the 
price  at  alL 

Mr.  Post.  They  say  it  would  not  affect  it  at  the  present  time,  I 
believe,  and  I  do  not  know  that  it  would  at  present.  It  would  affect 
it  in  time,  I  think,  because  they  would  increase  their  production,  no 
doubt 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  freight  from  New  York  to  New  Orleans! 

Mr.  Post.  I  think  about  30  cents  a  hundred  by  steamer! 

Mr.  Long.  Do  you  know  what  it  costs  to  make  sugar  in  Cuba! 

Mr.  Post.  1  do  not  know,  except  from  statements  I  have  read. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Do  yon  think  if  we  were  to  remove  the  duty  or  to 
materially  reduce  the  duty  on  sugar  coming  from  Cuba  to  the  United 
8tates  that  it  would  affect  the  price  of  raw  sugar! 

Mr.  Post.  It  would  eventually  affect  the  price  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Then  you  were  riot  correct  in  your  statement  that  the 
world's  price  is  fixed  at  Hamburg! 

Mr.  Post.  But  1  say  if  you  bring  in  a  million  aud  a  half  tons  that  can 
not  go  auy  where  else,  it  would  naturally  have  an  effect  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Is  it  coming  here  now! 

Mr.  Post.  Not  to  any  extent. 

Mr.  Robertson.  It  is  the  wrong  season. 

Mr.  Post.  It  would  come,  but  they  are  waiting,  hoping  they  will  get 
some  concessions. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Do  you  mean  to  say  the  planters  of  Ouba  are  with- 
holding their  crop  of  last  year! 

Mr.  Post.  No;  this  year's  crop. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Are  they  beginning  to  manufacture  this  year's  crop! 

Mr.  Post.  They  have  already.  They  have  not  made  much,  but  they 
are  withholding  it. 

Mr.  Tawney.  And  they  are  holding  it,  are  they! 

Mr.  Post.  Hoping  for  some  concessions;  yes. 

Mr.  Tawney.  When  the  product  they  are  now  holding  has  been  dis- 
posed of  would  the  ordinary  demand  for  sugar  from  Cuba  thereafter 
affect  the  world's  price  of  raw  sugar,  in  your  judgment! 

Mr.  Post.  It  certainly  would  unless  Europe  would  reduce  its  plant- 
ing of  beet  sugar,  and  they  can  not  grow  such  large  quantities  of  sugar, 
as  I  understand  it,  without  a  bounty.  They  are  controlled  by  a  trust, 
and  they  get  benefits  both  ways.  You  understand  their  bounty  system 
which  they  have  in  order  to  export  their  sugar. 

Mr.  Tawney.  The  major  portion  of  the  sugar  product  of  the  world 
is  produced  in  Europe! 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  I  think  it  is  7,000,000  tons  against  2,500,000  of  cane 
sugar  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  cost  of  production  of  the  major 
portion  of  the  product  will  necessarily  control  the  current  price  of  the 
entire  product! 

Mr.  Post.  Conditions,  of  course,  are  different.  In  Europe  the  con- 
ditions are  different  from  what  they  are  here;  it  does  affect  the  price 
in  the  world's  markets. 

Mr.  Tawney.  So  the  world's  price  of  sugar  is  fixed  at  London,  f.  o.  b. 
Hamburg,  after  the  surplus  product  is  disposed  of! 

Mr.  Post,  Yes,  sir;  until  the  conditions  change.  The  conditions 
may  cbftnge  within  three  months,  or  Europe  may  reduce  their  plant- 
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ings.  I  saw  a  statement  tbat  they  were  going  to  reduce  their  plant- 
ings this  coming  crop. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Do  you  think  the  American  consumer  could  derive  any 
benefit,  except  temporarily,  from  the  free  importation  of  Cuban  sngarf 

Mr.  Post.  If  not,  why  do  the  Louisiana  and  the  beet-sugar  men 
fear  it? 

Mr.  Tawney.  If  the  price  is  fixed  in  London,  f.  o.  b.  Hamburg,  the 
refiner  will  have  to  pay  just  the  same  as  he  does  now  for  his  raw  sugar! 

Mr.  Post.  Except  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  In  those  seasons 
it  certainly  would  affect  the  price  to  the  consumer. 

Mr.  Tawney.  What  season  ! 

Mr.  Post.  Commencing  in  November  and  running  to  March. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Is  that  the  season  when  there  is  practically  no  sugar 
from  Cubaf 

Mr.  Post.  No;  that  is  the  season  when  practically  all  comes  from 
Cuba.    They  grind  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  days  there. 

Mr.  Tawney.  During  that  time  the  world's  price  is  affected  by  the 
Cuban  sugar? 

Mr.  Post.  It  certainly  is.  The  beet  sugar  is  marketed  here  in  the 
fall  and  winter  months. 

Mr.  McCall.  Do  they  sell  Hamburg  sugars;  can  you  get  them  at 
this  time  of  the  year? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir;  we  had  a  steamer  in  three  days  ago  with  3,500 
tons,  and  another  steamer  is  due  to  day. 

Mr.  McCall.  Then  you  can  get  Hamburg  sugar  at  the  same  time 
that  you  are  buying  Cuban  sngarf 

Mr.  Post.  Yes;  we  naturally  buy  them  when  we  can  buy  them  to  the 
best  advantage. 

Mr.  Tawney.  You  get  prices  as  fixed  at  London  f.  o.  b.  Hamburg  by 
cable  every  day! 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tawney.  And  on  those  prices  you  buy  your  raw  material! 

Mr.  Post.  Not  always.  We  use  our  judgment  as  to  whether  we  want 
to  buy  them  that  day  or  the  next. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Are  you  governed  by  those  cables  as  far  as  to  foreign 
prices! 

Mr.  Post.  We  certainly  are.  If  we  can  buy  beet  sugars  at  the  best 
price  today  we  will  buy  them,  or  if  we  can  buy  cane  sugars  to  a  better 
advantage  we  buy  them. 

Mr.  Eobebtson.  If  you  were  growers  of  sugar  yourselves,  as  well  as 
refinertf,  you  could  control  the  market! 

Mr.  Post.  No  one  could;  you  nor  anyone  else.  I  do  not  know  of 
anybody  on  earth  that  has  the  power  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Robertson.  I  know  I  would  do  it  if  I  was  in  that  business, 
wouldn't  you! 

Mr.  Post.  No;  I  don't  think  that  I  would. 

Mr.  Long.  You  spoke  of  the  European  trust, 

Mr.  Post.  Yes. 

Mr.  Long.  That  is  known  as  the  cartel! 

Mr.  Post.  Yes. 

Mr.  Long.  Will  you  explain  how  it  works! 

Mr.  Post.  I  do  not  know  that  I  cau,  except  that  these  men  get 
together  aud  agree  they  will  fix  such  a  price  for  home  consumption, 
say  8  cents  a  pound.  In  order  to  hold  it  they  will  export  their  surplus, 
for  which  the  government  pays  a  bounty,  even  if  they  have  to  do  it  at 
a  loss,  and  they  send  it  largely  to  England,  and  they  sell  sugar  there 
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from  2  to  2J  cents  a  pound,  and  charge  their  own  country  8  cents  a 
ponncL 

Mr.  Long.  Is  that  in  Germany ! 

Mr.  Post.  Germany,  and  in  France  a  little  more;  and  other  countries 
have  different  systems,  under  which  the  price  varies  according  to  the 
conditions. 

Mr.  Long.  So  sugar  in  London  is  from  a  third  to  a  fourth  of  what  it 
is  in  those  European  countries  f 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Long.  Owing  to  the  operations  of  this 

Mr.  Post.  From  the  bounty  and  the  cartel  together. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Have  you  any  objection  to  telling  me  who  own  the 
controlling  interest  in  the  National  Company  f 

Mr.  Pos  r.  I  represent  the  controlling  interest  in  the  National  Sugar 
Betiniiig  Company.    It  is  a  matter  of  record,  of  course. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  I  would  like  to  come  back  to  a  question.  Can  you 
give  me  the  names  of  any  of  your  stockholders  who  are  interested  in 
sugar  lands f 

Mr.  Post.  Yes;  Mr.  Tooker,  Mr.  Bunker,  Mr.  Mollenhauer,  Mr. 
Howell,  and  various  men  who  are  stockholders  in  the  National  are 
interested  in  sugar  lands  and  have  been  for  some  years. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Have  they  been  purchasing  lands  there  recently! 

Mr.  Post.  Three  years  ago. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Do  you  know  the  amounts  of  their  holdings! 

Mr.  Post.  I  do  not  know  what  each  individual  holding  is.  They  are 
interested  in  three  estates  in  Cuba.  One  has  66,000  acres,  and  of  that 
about  10,000  acres  are  under  cultivation.  The  next  one  has  7,000 
acres,  and  about  5,000  acres  are  in  cane.  The  third  has  about  3,500 
acres,  and  about  1,500  of  them  are  in  cane. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Do  you  know  of  any  of  these  other  refineries  that  own 
sugar  lands  in  Cuba! 

Mr.  Post.  They  are  not  owned  by  refineries.  Keep  that  in  your 
mind. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  I  am  asking,  you  know,  whether  any  of  the  stock- 
holders in  any  of  the  other  refineries  are  interested  in  Cuban  sugar 
lands! 

Mr.  Post.  I  do  not  know.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  stockholders 
of  the  other  companies. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Has  there  or  has  there  not  been  an  effort  to  secure 
lands  in  Cuba  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the  raw-sugar  product! 

Mr.  Post.  I  do  not  think  so.  Most  of  those  lands  are  held  by  men 
who  have  owned  them  for  a  great  many  years.  Some  of  us  have  put 
money  in  there  in  the  last  few  years,  but  the  number  is  limited,  I  think, 
because  there  has  not  been  any  incentive  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Have  you  any  way  of  estimating  the  total  sugar  lands 
in  Cuba! 

Mr.  Post.  Only  from  what  I  read. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Has  not  the  industry  in  Cuba  during  the  last  year 
been  as  profitable  as  for  a  number  of  years  past! 

Mr.  Post.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Tawney.  It  has  beeu  so  testified  to  here. 

Mr.  Post.  Those  witnesses  would  know,  of  course.  I  have  not  been 
interested  in  that  business  until  within  the  past  three  years. 

Mr.  Tawney.  I  thought  your  statement  was  that  you  were  interested 
in  the  prosperity  of  the  industry. 

b  c— 02 23 
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Mr.  Post.  Yes;  in  a  general  way.  Yon  have  the  actual  facts  before 
you ;  there  are  others  here  more  familiar  with  them  than  I  am. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Do  yon  know  whether  or  not  the  industry  can  be  devel 
oped  beyond  its  present  development  in  Cuba  without  the  interposition 
of  labor  from  other  countries  J 

Mr.  Post.  I  believe  it  can;  yes,  sir.  Undoubtedly  Cuba  would  be 
very  glad  to  accept  the  immigration  laws  of  this  country 

Mr.  Tawney.  In  that  you  also  differ  with  the  gentlemen  who  have 
been  here  from  Cuba. 

Mr.  Post.  The  population  grows  there  very  rapidly,  and,  with  modern 
methods  of  making  sugar,  the  sugar  industry  will  be  improved. 

Mr.  Tawney.  You  do  not  know  whether,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
further  development  of  the  sugar  industry  in  Cuba  would  necessitate 
the  importation  of  labor  from  other  countries  or  not? 

Mr.  Post.  No;  I  do  not.  I  am  not  familiar  enough  with  it  to  express 
an  opinion. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  give  us  the  margin  of  cost,  including  the 
waste,  in  refining t 

Mr.  Post.  Cost,  I  think,  is  five-eighths  of  a  cent  a  pound.  It  may 
be  0.58  or  0.625  a  hundred,  according  to  the  location  or  methods  of 
refining. 

The  Chairman.  That  includes  the  entire  costf 

Mr.  Post.  Yes;  and  the  distributing  of  the  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  The  distributing  of  the  sugar  f 

Mr.  Post.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  mean  paying  the  freight! 

Mr.  Post.  No;  we  do  sell  it  delivered  almost  everywhere  in  this 
country,  and  we  prepay  the  freight  and  add  it  to  the  price. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  include  interest  on  the  plantt 

Mr.  Post.  It  does  not. 

Thfe  Chairman.  Does  it  include  anything  for  depreciation! 

Mr.  Post.  We  charge  off  a  certain  percentage  every  year;  yes,  sir; 
or  we  keep  it  up  to  the  normal  condition,  which  is  the  same  thing.  We 
spend  on  improvements  enough  to  keep  refineries  up  to  their  normal 
condition. 

The  Chairman.  What  part  of  that  is  labor! 

Mr.  Post.  You  might  say  it  is  all  labor. 

The  Chairman.  The  waste  is  not  labor. 

Mr.  Post.  It  is  the  effect  of  labor. 

Mr.  Newlands.  How  many  meu  are  employed  by  your  refineries! 

Mr.  Post.  I  thiuk  in  the  refineries  proper  probably  about  3,500  men. 

Mr.  Newlands.  In  the  three  refineries! 

Mr.  Post.  Yes.    There  may  be  a  little  more  than  that 

Mr.  Newlands.  And  how  large  a  proportion  of  the  refining  of  sugar 
is  done  in  this  country  by  your  refineries! 

Mr.  Post.  About  18  per  cent. 

Mr.  Newlands.  So  that  you  think  the  total  number  would  be  five 
times  that! 

Mr.  Post.  A  little  over  five  times  that  in  the  refineries  proper. 

Mr.  Newlands.  About  18,000  men! 

Mr.  Post.  But,  of  course,  there  are  a  great  many  other  thousands 
that  are  used  in  distributing  it  throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  Robertson.  And  a  great  many  more  eat  it. 

Mr.  Post.  Eighty  million,  I  believe,  are  engaged  in  eating  it. 

Mr.  Newlands.  I  have  read  the  statements  made  that  there  were 
only  5,000  men  employed  by  the  refineries  in  this  country.  That  is  not 
true,  then! 
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Mr.  Post.  Oh,  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Long.  Yesterday  the  price  of  raw  sugar  was  3£f 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Long.  What  was  refined  sugar  f 

Mr.  Post.  4.36  net,  until  it  was  advanced  later  in  the  day.  I  am 
giving  it  to  you  with  the  discounts  off. 

Mr.  Nbwlands.  What  is  the  average  rate  of  wages  paidf 

Mr.  Post.  From  15  cents  to  18  cents  an  hour. 

Mr.  Newlands.  That  is  skilled  labor! 

Mr.  Post.  Skilled  labor  is  high  priced. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  with  free  sugar  the  price 
of  sugar  would  ultimately  fall  to  3  cents  a  pound  ! 

Mr.  Post.  I  said  that  if  you  gave  free  raw  sugar  from  all  the  world 
that  the  result  would  be  to  reduce  the  price  that  much. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  If  so,  what  would  be  the  effect  on  the  Louisiana 
industry  and  the  Michigan  beet-sugar  industry! 

Mr.  Post.  It  would  destroy  them. 

Mr.  McClellan.  It  would  destroy  the  beet  sugar  industry  also! 

Mr.  Post.  1  think  so.  They  claim  they  can  make  it  for  2  J  cents  some 
places.    I  believe  that  is  a  matter  of  record  here. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  suppose  if  there  was  free  raw  sugar  and  free  refined 
sugar  in  Guba  that  it  would  transfer  the  refineries  to  Cuba,  would  it 
not! 

Mr.  Post.  It  would  to  some  extent,  yes;  but  of  course  as  long  as  the 
beet  sugars  were  kept  out  that  paid  countervailing  duties,  it  would 
adjust  itself  somewhat.  You  make  the  whole  world  duty  free  on  raw 
SQgar,  except  for  countervailing  duty,  you  would  have  very  cheap 
refined  sugar  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Do  I  understand  you  correctly,  that  the  importation  of 
sugar  to  the  United  States  free  would  result  in  the  destruction  of  the 
cane-sugar  industry  and  the  beet-sugar  industry  in  the  United  States! 

Mr.  Post.  I  think  so;  yes,  sir;  except  a  few  factories,  perhaps.  I 
believe  in  Louisiana  there  are  really  only  eight  or  ten  who  could  com- 
pete.   I  suppose  there  are  a  few  beet  factories  that  could  compete. 

Mr.  Tawney.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  a  partial  reduction! 

Mr.  Post.  If  they  could  make  sugar  at  2|  cents  a  pound 

Mr.  Robertson.  Can  they  do  it! 

Mr.  Post.  It  is  claimed  they  can.  * 

The  Chairman.  You  seem  to  be  skeptical  about  it. 

Mr.  Post.  I  believe  the  average  house  can  not  do  it;  I  believe  there 
are  factories  that  can  do  it. 

Mr.  Long.  You  mean  raw  sugars! 

Mr.  Post.  Refined  sugar. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Are  there  any  beet-sugar  factories  that  could 
stand  it! 

Mr.  Post.  Yes;  I  believe  there  are  places  in  this  country  where  it 
can  be  done. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  right  along! 

Mr.  Post.  No;  but  taking  a  year  like  the  past  year,  which  I  believe 
has  been  very  favorable. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Are  those  localities  where  it  can  be  done  very  numerous  ! 

Mr.  Post.  I  suppose  where  some  are  located  now  are  perhaps  the 
best  localities  in  the  country  for  doing  it. 
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STATEMENT  OF  HON.  B.  B.  HAWLEY,  OF  TEXAS, 

Representing  American  sugar  interests  in  Cuba, 
(Favoring  reciprocity.) 

Mr.  Hawlbv.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  the 
question  nnder  discussion  here  is  one  of  great  national  importance. 
We  have  had  so  much  business,  such  enormous  development  in  our 
country,  that  perhaps  we  have  given  less  attention  to  sugar  as  a  national 
question  than  many  other  countries  in  the  world.  But  we  have  reached 
the  point,  not  only  with  respect  to  the  production  of  sugar  in  this 
country  by  reason  of  the  recent  additions  to  the  United  States,  but 
because  of  the  attitude  of  Europe  on  this  product,  that  it  has  become 
with  us,  as  it  has  with  them,  a  question  of  universal  concern. 

The  inquiry  here,  as  I  understand  it,  is  as  to  the  relation  between 
this  country  and  Cuba,  and  Cuba  being  a  country  where  cane  is  indig- 
enous to  the  soil  and  climate,  it  is  to  develop  all  that  relates  to  the 
industry,  in  opposition  to  the  production  and  its  cost  in  other  parts  of 
the  world. 

There  is,  in  addition  to  this  economic  question,  a  political  question, 
which,  if  the  committee  will  indulge  me  for  a  moment,  I  desire  to  dis- 
cuss briefly  in  connection  with  the  economic  and  industrial  enterprise 
that  belongs  to  them  and  to  us  alike. 

There  probably  has  not  been — and  I  reflect,  I  think,  the  public  view — 
a  more  serious,  a  more  earnest  question  for  the  statesmanship  of  this 
country  than  the  immediate  arrangement  of  the  relations  that  shall 
exist  between  the  United  States  and  Cuba.  The  political  phase  that 
we  are  face  to  face  with  is  one  in  which  justice,  sentiment,  and  expedi- 
ency are  all  involved.  The  industrial  feature  appeals  to  humanity,  to 
progress  and  opportunity  to  both  the  American  and  the  Cuban  people 
alike. 

The  political  conditions  of  Cuba  to-day  can  not  be  called  less  than  non- 
descript. They  are  not  independent  as  other  republics,  for  we  have  bound 
them,  and  the  ties  and  bonds  which  we  ourselves  have  created  are  as 
indissoluble  as  are  any  part  of  the  United  States,  although  Cuba  her- 
self remains  a  thing  apart.  In  this  dual  relation  which  we  have  wisely 
exacted,  and  the  Cuban  people  willingly  accepted,  it  puts  it  out  of  the 
power — and  I  think  this  is  worthy  of  every  attention — of  any  opponent 
of  this  measure  to  say  in  a  broad  and  general  sense  that  Cuba  is  a 
foreign  country,  and  that  all  the  treaties  that  may  be  entered  into 
to-day  between  the  United  States  aud  Cuba  can  be  annulled  hereafter 
at  the  will  of  either. 

Whatever  motive  or  reason  inspired  our  Government  at  the  inception 
of  our  enterprise  to  free  Cuba,  it  must  be  plain  that  no  diversion  can 
ever  come  through  any  agency  whatever,  from  the  line  of  policy  laid 
down  by  us  aud  accepted  by  Cuba,  and  made  as  fixed  and  permanent 
a  law  to  guide  them  and  us  as  any  ever  written  in  our  statutes.  Who 
objects  in  this  country  to  the  course  that  we  have  pursued?  Suppose 
from  the  day  Santiago  fell  and  Cervera's  fleet  was  demolished  we  conld 
retrace  our  way,  who  would  alter  it!  Who  would  change  the  relations 
since  established  between  ourselves  and  Cuba!  What  were  the  limita- 
tions presented!  We  assumed  control  of  Cuba's  laws  of  health.  There 
is  not  a  Southern  State  in  this  Uuion  or  in  any  part  of  the  Union  that 
does  not  rejoice  at  the  prospect.  When  we  become  responsible  for 
order,  every  thoughtful  citizen  here  hopes  it  may  prove  unnecessary  in 
its  exercise,  and  if  we  are  wise,  as  we  may  be,  there  will  be  no  disorder. 
Still,  as  its  guarantors,  our  troops  and  our  flag  and  reservations  are 
there. 
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The  United  States  to-day  controls  and  exercises  dominion  over  Octba 
in  a  way  that  it  does  not  in  any  State  in  the  Union ;  and  she  does  not 
do  so  to-day  alone.  When  the  republic  shall  be  established;  when  a 
president  shall  be  elected,  and  inaugurated;  when  congress  shall 
assemble  there;  when  the  republic  is  free,  as  we  will  have  made  her 
free,  still  will  there  remain  the  same  dominion  and  a  large  share  of  the 
control  over  these  different  functions  of  government,  internal  and 
external,  that  we  exercise  to-day. 

Mr.  Tawney.  By  what  authority! 

Mr.  Hawley.  By  the  authority  of  the  Piatt  resolution,  accepted  by 
the  Cubans  as  passed  by  the  American  Congress — by  that  law. 

The  Chairman.  What  portion  of  the  Piatt  law!    Here  it  is. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Do  you  wish  me  to  read  it? 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  to  point  out  what  part  of  the  Piatt  law 
yon  refer  to  for  the  last  statement  you  made. 

Mr.  Hawley  read  from  the  law  referred  to  as  follows : 

"That  the  government  of  Cuba  shall  never  enter  into  any  treaty  or 
other  compact  with  any  foreign  power  or  powers  which  will  impair  or 
tend  to  impair  the  independence  of  Cuba,  nor  in  any  manner  authorize 
or  permit  any  foreign  power  or  powers  to  obtain  by  colonization,  or  for 
military  or  naval  purpose,  or  otherwise,  lodgment  in  or  control  of  any 
portion  of  said  island." 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  portion  of  itf 

Mr.  Hawley.  That  is  one  portion  ot  it. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  of  the  rest  of  it  that  you  refer  tot 

Mr.  Hawley.  Yes. 

"The  said  government  shall  not  assume  or  contract  any  public  debt 
to  pay  the  interest  on  which  *  *  *  for  the  ultimate  discharge  of 
which  the    •    *    *    ot  government  shall  be  inadequate." 

Does  the  United  States  exercise  control  over  the  fiscal  system  of 
Cuba!    It  seems  to  me  that  that  law  makes  it  absolutely  plain. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  your  interpretation! 

Mr.  Hawley.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  only  wanted  to  get  it  in  with  your  remarks. 

Mr.  Hawley  (reading  further  from  the  law  referred  to). 

That  the  government  of  Cuba  consents  that  the  United  States  may  exercise  the 
right  to  intervene  for  the  maintenance  of  a  government  adequate  to  the  protection 
of  life,  liberty,  and  property,  and  for  adjudging  the  obligations  with  respect  to  Cuba 
imposed  by  the  treaty  of  Paris. 

The  treaty  of  Paris  is  doubtless  known  to  every  member  of  this  com- 
mittee, and  should  be  known  to  every  member  of  Congress.  That 
treaty  provides  that  every  foreign  citizen  and  every  man  belonging  to 
every  nationality  shall  be  guarded  and  protected  in  his  life,  his  liberty, 
and  his  property  in  all  cases  by  the  United  States  Government. 

I  assert,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  Government  exercises  a  dominion 
over  Cuba  that  makes  us  the  final  arbiter  in  all  that  relates  to  the  life, 
happiness,  and  progress  of  that  people. 

Mr.  Bussell.  Is  it  your  opinion,  Mr.  Hawley,  that  the  Piatt  law 
would  prevent  the  government  of  Cuba  from  making  commercial  trea- 
ties with  any  foreign  government  except  by  the  consent  of  the  United 
States! 

Mr.  Hawley.  The  Piatt  law  expressly  permits,  as  I  understand  it, 
that  the  island  of  Cuba — the  people  of  Cuba — shall  enter  upon  com- 
mercial relations  with  other  peoples  within  the  limitations  prescribed 
by  the  Piatt  law,  affecting  all  the  other  conditions  of  their  national 
life,  and  I  do  not  wish,  nor  do  I  believe,  that  any  national  government 
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in  any  part  of  the  earth — whatever  the  temptations  might  be  for  the 
establishment  of  relations  between  Cuba  and  themselves  for  economic 
reasons — could  possibly  enter  upon  any  sort  of  an  arrangement  with 
Cuba  when  they  knew  that  the  moment  it  became  necessary  to  make 
that  arrangement  good  as  against  the  will  of  Cuba  the  United  States 
wonld  intervene.  And  then  would  it  be  possible?  What  character  of 
reply  would  Cuba  receive  from  any  nation  in  Europe,  however  power- 
ful, if  inviting  a  reciprocal  agreement  with  the  full  knowledge  that  if 
displeasing  to  the  United  States  in  any  of  its  features  it  would  promptly 
terminate;  under  these  palpable  conditions  would  any  self-respecting 
nation  discuss  commercial  or  any  other  form  of  treaties  with  Cuba! 
Would  the  game  be  worth  the  candle  f  Would  the  hope  of  advantages 
through  commercial  treaties  between  themselves  and  Cuba  dictate  such 
a  course!  My  impression  is  that  we  stand  in  the  relation  of  a  foster 
father  between  Guba  and  any  other  power  on  earth. 

Mn  Tawnet.  With  respect  to  her  commercial  advantages? 

Mr.  Hawlet.  With  respect  certainly  to  her  commercial  relations  or 
any  other  relations  that  she  may  have  with  any  other  power.  If  there 
is  anything  true  in  the  Piatt  law,  if  there  is  anything  true  with  respect 
to  our  immediate  and  prospective  relations  to  that  island,  that  must  be 
true. 

With  the  restrictions  which  we  have  just  been  discussing  she  might 
knock  at  the  door  of  every  nation  in  Christendom  and  receive  a  curt 
denial.  Have  we  not  by  the  enactment  of  this  law  taken  away  from 
her  a  privilege  that  belongs  to  Magna  Gharta — the  most  precious  of 
any  of  our  rights— the  freedom  of  contract!  Has  she  the  right  to  go 
out  for  herself  in  the  world  and  say  u  I  can  develop  my  economic  and 
fiscal  interests  "  by  entering  into  an  agreement  with  this  or  that  power 
and  feel  she  is  safe  in  doing  it;  that  she  can  appeal  to  any  other  coun- 
try or  government  or  people  to  enter  upon  these  relations  with  her 
without  taking  the  consequences  that  might  be  imposed  by  the  Ameri- 
can Government?  If  these  propositions  are  true,  I  would  like  to  ask 
how,  then,  do  we  stand  in  the  category  with  Cuba? 

Mr.  Tawney.  Gne  moment.  I  would  like  to  have  a  distinct  under- 
standing with  respect  to  your  understanding  of  this  Piatt  amendment 
with  respect  to  the  commercial  relations  of  Cuba  with  foreign  coun- 
tries. The  first  paragraph  of  that  amendment  relates  exclusively,  does 
it  not,  to  the  prohibition  of  Cuba  entering  into  any  treaty  or  other 
compact  with  any  foreign  power  or  powers  which  would  impair  or  tend 
to  impair  the  independence  of  Cuba.  Now,  the  other  limitation  upon 
the  action  of  Guba  is,  "nor  in  any  manner  permit  or  authorize  any  for- 
eign power  or  powers  to  obtain,  by  colonization  or  for  military  or  for 
naval  purpose  or  otherwise,  lodgment  in  or  control  over  any  portion  of 
said  island." 

I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  it  is  not  your  understanding  of  the  Piatt 
amendment  that  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  European  coun- 
tries, either  by  treaty  or  otherwise,  from  obtaining  any  lodgment  or 
foothold  in  Cuba  that  might  be  inimical  to  the  interests  of  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  Hawley.  That  is  not  my  interpretation.  For,  if  that  is  true, 
the  unwritten  law  of  this  country  and  the  practice  and  purposes  of  this 
country  provide  for  the  very  proposition  you  make  in  defining  what  is 
known  as  the  Monroe  doctrine.  And  this  ameudment  you  have  read 
and  this  Piatt  resolution,  which  passed  both  Houses  and  became  a  law. 
was  for  the  express  purpose  of  dealing  exclusively  with  the  island  of 
Cuba,  not  only  that  we  might  define  our  relations  with  her  to  the  other 
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powers  of  the  world,  but  that  we  might  with  respect  to  her  internal 
relations  have  her  understand  what  oar  rights  and  privileges  were 
there. 

Mr.TAWNBY.  Yes;  but  we  were  also  very  jealous  to  protect  our  own 
interests  in  so  far  as  our  own  interests  might  be  affected  by  auy  alii" 
auce  or  treaty  or  compact  which  Cuba  might  make  with  any  European 
power,  and  was  not  tue  Piatt  amendment  primarily  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  that  result,  and  did  it  have  any  effect  or  was  it  the  inten- 
tion or  thought  on  the  part  of  the  American  Congress  that  it  should  in 
any  way  impair  the  right  of  Cuba  to  enter  freely  into  any  compact  or 
any  trade  treaty  with  any  foreign  country? 

Mr.  Hawley.  It  will  be  very  difficult  to  say  what  may  have  been  in 
the  minds  of  the  various  statesmen  of  our  country,  but  it  must  be  patent 
to  you,  as  it  is  to  this  committee  and  Congress,  no  doubt,  that  we  would 
not  necessarily  have  dealt  with  this  question  at  all  if  the  sole  purpose 
had  been  the  propositions  which  you  have  defined,  because  that  is  our 
relation  and  our  attitude  to  every  country  on  the  American  continent, 
and  in  entering  upon  a  new  era,  a  new  condition,  a  new  relation  with 
the  island  of  Cuba  we  wrote  this  law  down  explicitly  in  order  that  there 
might  not  be  any  misunderstanding  whatever  on  the  part  of  anybody, 
and  assumed  ourselves  at  the  Paris  conference  the  obligations  which 
this  law  was  necessary  to  make  good. 

Mr.  Tawney.  And  reserved  to  ourselves  the  right  to  intervene  if 
she  attempted  to  do  those  things  which  she  is  forbidden  to  do  in  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  Hawley.  That  is  my  understanding  of  it.  The  relations  between 
the  island  of  Cuba  and  ourselves  impose  upon  us  unusual  conditions. 
If  her  territory  is  assailed  we  defend  it.  Does  anybody  doubt  that? 
If  a  base  of  operations  is  required  by  us  on  Cuban  soil,  of  whom  do 
we  ask  it?    Nobody.    We  would  simply  enter  upon  our  own. 

Mr.  Tawney.  We  have  already  asked  it  and  acquired  her  consent. 

Mr.  Hawley.  We  have  already  acquired  her  consent,  and  conse- 
quently when  the  crucial  test  comes  we  ask  nobody  for  the  privileges 
that  have  been  granted,  and  is  there  no  responsibility  for  all  this! 
Having  possessed  ourselves  of  every  political  coign  of  vantage,  shall 
we  turn  abruptly  away  and  leave  them  to  empty  and  utter  isolation? 
This  is  on- American,  unrighteous,  and  unfair,  and  not  in  keeping  with 
a  single  step  of  our  national  history,  but  the  exercise  of  a  reckless  and 
arbitrary  power.  There  never  has  been  in  the  United  States  a  single 
moment  of  her  life  when  we  did  not  accord  strict  justice  between  all  the 
peoples  that  came  within  our  control.  So,  having  placed  Cuba  under 
the  practical  sovereignty  of  our  Government,  she  becomes  essentially  a 
part  of  the  American  system,  and  from  that  point  of  view  alone  we  may 
consider  her. 

It  is  not  possible  to  conceive  that  the  American  Government  pro- 
poses, after  inaugurating  and  exercising  the  character  of  dominion  that 
we  had.  that  we  shall  with  relentless  and  arbitrary  power  say  you  are, 
as  far  as  our  interests  are  concerned,  a  part  of  us,  but  as  far  as  your 
interests  are  concerned  you  are  a  thing  apart. 

There  is  not  anything  American  in  it;  it  does  not  belong  to  the  spirit 
and  genius  of  this  country.  And  one  of  two  things  we  must  concede, 
that  we  will  say  to  her,  You  shall  receive  that  justice  which  oppor- 
tunity affords,  or  we  will  release  you  altogether.  Which  one  of  these 
proposals  shall  we  accept?  Will  we  make  Cuba  absolutely  free  and 
let  her  stretch  her  arms  where  she  will  to  help  herself,  or  shall  we  bind 
her  to  ourselves  and  sit  upon  her  every  industrial  and  economic  right 
and  maintain  our  own  distinct  advantage? 
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That  is  the  question,  among  many  others,  that  the  American  Con- 
gress has  to  decide  in  dealing  with  Cuba.  The  question  is  not  here 
whether  some  of  us  believe  that  that  was  the  wise  policy  at  the  begin- 
ning, or  whether  it  is  unwise  now  to  pursue  it;  but  we  are  there,  and 
in  the  face  of  the  nations  of  the  earth,  as  the  exemplar  of  the  Christian 
religion  and  of  freedom,  whether  we  will  say  of  Cuba  to  all  the  world, 
u  We  receive  and  restrain  you  where  it  suits  our  best  interests,  and  we 
reject  and  retard  you  with  respect  to  your  own." 

Cuba  revolted  against  Spain  because  Spain  refused  to  make  treaties 
by  which  her  industries  might  be  made  profitable.  It  was  tyrannous. 
Cuba  lay  helpless  on  the  bosom  of  the  sea,  the  most  fertile  field  on  tbe 
globe,  yet  sterile  for  the  want  of  markets  for  her  products.  The  Ameri- 
can people  and  their  Government  justified  Cuba  aud  shook  Spain  loose 
from  her  hold  and  drove  her  from  the  American  continent,  only  to  exer- 
cise the  same  industrial  tyranny  and  suppress  in  like  manner  Cuba's 
industrial  growth. 

So  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  will,  for  the  political  relations  between 
ourselves.  There  is  an  economic  and  industrial  situation  to  discuss 
affecting  the  whole  welfare  and  well-being  of  every  industrial  interest 
in  the  United  States,  and  I  think  it  is  so  simple  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt  about  the  future  relations  in  an  economic  and  industrial  sense 
between  the  United  States  and  Cuba,  and  I  say,  without  any  special 
fear  of  doubt  or  contradiction,  that  it  will  be  enormously  to  the  benefit 
of  both. 

Nor  do  I  exclude  the  sugar  industry  that  has  appeared  here  and  elo- 
quently presented  their  claims,  for  protection  sake,  with  which  every 
member  of  this  committee  knows  I  am  in  absolute  sympathy,  and  if 
you  will  permit  me  to  say  so,  if  I  could  not  come  before  you  and  argue 
for  closer  relations  with  Cuba  with  the  full  belief  that  it  carried  with 
it  every  point  in  favor  of  protection  to  the  American  industrial  devel- 
opment I  would  not  appear  here  at  all.  If  there  has  been  one  cardinal 
point  or  principle  in  my  life  it  has  been  that  the  legslation  by  the 
American  Congress  for  the  American  people  should  be  primary  to 
every  other  consideration  in  life.  I  do  not  believe  that  anyone  can 
disagree  with  the  fact  that  protection  means  that  one  part  of  our  coun- 
try shall  supply  the  other  part;  that  there  shall  be  an  interchange  of 
,  commodities  between  us  which  will  be  helpful,  one  to  the  other.  And 
I  want  to  see  that  kind  of  protection  which  Mr.  Dingley  stated  when 
he  said  that  his  bill  was  framed  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  Ameri- 
can industries.  That  is  the  kind  of  protection  I  believe  in  and  the 
kind  we  are  here  to  advocate,  aud  it  applies  to  Cuba  as  to  any  part  of 
our  country. 

I  believe  that  once  we  make  the  concession  to  the  industry  so  natural 
to  Cuba,  that  it  will  pr6ve  of  such  immense  benefit  to  the  American  peo- 
ple as  well  as  to  them,  that  we  put  aside  the  early  annexation  of  the 
island  while  we  gradually  come  to  the  greater  development  of  Cuba 
and  in  the  meantime  sustain  the  industry  in  this  country. 

1  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  all  this  discussion  the  general  wel- 
fare should  be  guarded  by  the  most  generous  system  of  protection.  We 
are  willing  to  have  it  determined — and  I  am  speaking,  I  suppose,  for 
those  who  believe  in  this  side  of  the  question — in  its  economic  aspect 
entirely  from  the  protectionist  point  of  view. 

The  beet-root  people  make  this  plea.  They  also  make  promises,  as 
they  have  for  the  last  ten  years,  with  which  they  have  not  complied, 
covering  the  unfailing  supply  of  sugar  they  will  soon  offer  the  Ameri- 
can consumer.    Millions  of  tons  are  to  be  immediately  produced  and 
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thrown  upon  the  market  in  the  some  time,  and  with  the  same  ease  that 
some  of  them  coin  impossible  statements.  Their  chief  orator,  Mr. 
Oxnard,  has  said  that  the  President  would  not  have  issued  his  mes- 
sage with  respect  to  the  relations  between  the  United  States  and  Cuba 
if  he  had  been  better  acquainted  with  the  facts.  The  Secretary  of  War, 
after  exhausting  every  avenue  of  information,  is  alike  deficient.  The 
President  and  Secretary  seek  not  only  to  conform  to  national  honor, 
but  to  confer  at  once  on  American  producers  a  larger  increased  sale  of 
American  goods  than  the  present  total  value  of  all  the  sugar  made  in 
the  United  States. 

The  distinguished  compiler  of  facts  and  fancies,  Mr.  Oxnard,  says 
that  the  whole  question  relates  to  the  sugar  trust,  which  is  here  with 
its  iniquities  and  corrupt  practices.  He  is  undertaking  to  say  that  the 
whole  proposition  is  one  between  the  American  people  and  the  sugar 
trust.  We  framed  a  tariff  in  1897.  I  think  the  majority  of  the  gentle- 
men at  this  table  voted  for  it,  and  it  has  been  one  of  the  great  blessings 
of  the  century  to  the  American  people.  I  heard  at  that  time  from  Mr. 
Oxnard. 

1  know  that  he  paced  this  Capitol  then  as  the  legislative  ally  and 
copartner  of  the  trust,  and  whatever  the  trust  did,  or  he  did  then  or 
may  do  now,  I  rest  content — and  I  think  I  speak  for  every  patriotic 
American  when  I  say  that  they  rest  content — in  supreme  confidence 
that  this  committee  and  this  Congress  will  be  inspired  by  the  earnest 
patriotic  purpose  which  has  ever  characterized  it  in  all  the  legislation 
which  it  has  enacted  in  the  interests  of  the  American  people. 

1  do  not  know  whether  the  American  Sugar  Company  or  the  Beet 
Boot  Trust  is  here  with  corrupt  methods  or  not,  but  I  do  not  believe, 
whatever  the  agencies  are  at  work  around  and  about,  that  this  com- 
mittee needs  to  be  warned  or  told  that  they  must  care  for  themselves — 
and  that  is  the  only  interpretion  that  can  be  placed  on  the  attitude  of 
the  gentlemen  who  came  here  to  say  that  the  American  Sugar  Com- 
pany was  abroad  in  the  land  and  that  you  should  beware  of  it. 

There  were  many  interesting  questions  and  statements  developed  by 
Mr.  Oxnard  and  his  associates,  among  them  the  tables  showing  the 
gradual  increase  of  consumption  of  sugar  in  the  country,  reaching 
4,000,000  tons  in  1910.  It  was  said  here  again  and  again  that  that 
would  be  the  requirement  for  the  consumption  of  this  people,  and  the 
enormous  cost  it -would  prove  to  this  country  to  go  abroad  for  it.  We 
concur  entirely.  There  is  no  difference  between  any  advocate  of  the 
development  of  domestic  industry  on  that  point.  Then  their  chiet 
statisticians  proceed  to  show  their  ability  to  supply  the  quantity  within 
the  time  stated.  But  not  content  to  rest  at  the  end  of  this  decade, 
they  pass  to  higher  flights  aud  show  the  enormous  requirements  in 
1920 — 7,500,000  tons — all  of  which  they  could  supply  with  the  ease  of 
uthe  simple  twist  of  a  nigger's  wrist." 

But  suppose  they  fall  down  on  it,  Mr.  Chairman?  Suppose  they  day, 
"We  were  mistaken  in  our  estimate."  Where  is  all  this  money  to 
come  from?  But  more  to  the  point,  where  is  it  all  going  to  in  paying 
for  this  so  gar?  They  agree  it  must  be  grown  under  American  auspices 
or  bought  in  foreign  lands. 

There  are  two  or  three  bottom  facts  with  respect  to  this  production, 
and  we  might  as  well  understand  them.  We  have  been  making  cane 
sugar  since  1812  and  trying  to  overtake  our  consumption  for  sixty 
years.  We  made  more  sugar  per  capita — and  I  speak  only  from  mem- 
ory and  if  I  am  mistaken  about  this  I  hope  some  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  will  correct  me — in  the  fifties  than  we  make  today.    Two 
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million  tons  behind  our  requirements  from  production  in  the  States 
and  over  a  million  and  a  half  behind  if  we  include  Porto  Rico  and 
Hawaii,  is  our  situatiou  to-day  after  undertaking  the  development  of 
this  industry  since  1812. 

Now,  the  promise  was  in  1890  from  these  gentlemen  who  knew  what 
the  production  of  beet-root  sugar  would  be,  that  this  gigantic  industry 
would  give  us  sugar  to  export.  They  said  in  ten  years  a  million  tons 
per  aunum  would  be  exported  from  this  country.  We  have  increased 
our  consumption  more  than  100,000  tons  a  year,  and  the  total  output  of 
the  beet  su gar  industry  in  1900,  just  ten  years  after  this  promise  was 
made,  was  86,000  tons,  just  940,000  tons  behind  their  promise. 

Do  you  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  these  unalterable  facts  behind  us, 
we  might  at  least  inquire  as  to  the  future  source  of  supply,  and  through 
a  channel  that  will  aid  certainly  and  permanently  every  living  industry 
in  this  country,  and  according  to  Mr.  Oxnard,  if  he  is  ever  right,  hurt 
nobody,  for  when  he  was  organizing  his  own  little  trust  of  $20,000,000 
he  said  then  that  we  could  make  sugar  cheaper  than  Europe,  and  against 
the  world  t 

Mr.  Oxnaed.  1  say  so  now. 

Mr.  Hawley.  1  wish  it  were  so.  But  we  can  not  now  nor  never  com- 
pete in  the  fields  with  stalwart  American  labor  against  the  child  labor 
of  Europe,  and  a  moment's  reflection  will  demonstrate  that  proposition 
without  any  controversy  whatever,  with  all  due  respect  to  Mr.  Oxnard 
and  his  theories. 

We  must  look  to  Cuba,  under  these  conditions,  not  as  an  enemy  but 
as  an  ally  of  the  domestic  industry  that  will  save  us  separately  and 
altogether  from  the  complete  dominion  of  Europe. 

It  is  impossible  for  the  world,  Europe,  or  the  islands  anywhere  to 
make  sugar  for  the  present  cost.  If  the  proposition  is  true  that  by 
removing  a  part  of  the  duty  from  Cuba  you  eliminate  Europe  from  the 
whole  proposition,  and  you  bring  here  in  connection  with  the  domestic 
industry  the  Cuban  product,  bearing  a  rate  of  duty  of  1  cent  per 
pound,  you  find  yourselves  able  throughout  a  long  period  of  years  to 
get  a  price  in  excess  of  3J  cents  a  pound  for  all  of  your  primary 
product. 

1  am  not  going  to  say — because  the  example  which  has  been  set  me 
by  that  high  authority,  the  beet-root  people,  forbids  me  entering  the 
field  of  prophecy — as  to  what  you  may  or  may  not  obtain  in  the  future 
for  sugar;  but  it  must  be  plain  to  everyone  that  it  would  be  far  better 
for  the  domestic  industry  to  proceed  with  a  moderate  concession  of  duty 
to  the  island  of  Cuba  and  its  people,  practically  all  of  which  they  would 
have  the  benefit  of  for  a  long  period  of  time,  and  in  that  way  to  main- 
tain the  two  industries  rather  than  to  take  the  risk  which  it  seems  to  me 
passes  beyond  the  field  of  risk  and  becomes  a  certainty,  that  Cuba  will 
become  a  part  of  the  American  Union  and  in  tha4  way  the  domestic 
industry  be  hampered  and  possibly  destroyed.  It  is  not  a  question  ot 
whether  we  like  it  or  do  not  like  it;  we  are  face  to  face  with  that 
proposition. 

The  plain  question  follows,  whatever  this  committee  may  determine: 
Shall  we  proceed  to  develop  our  own  enterprise  of  •ugar  in  this 
country  and  in  Cuba,  and  carry  out  the  policy  and  purpose  and 
struggle  of  nearly  a  century,  or  shall  we  leave  it  to  those  who  are 
strangers  and  aliens  to  our  market  for  all  their  needs;  shvll  we  con- 
tinue to  depend  upon  the  stranger  who  alike  avoids  our  markets  and 
imposes  upon  us  by  artificial  and  natural  methods  all  the  imposts  they 
possibly  can  in  the  price  for  his  product  f 
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Mr.  Tawney.  May  I  interrupt  yout 

Mr.  Hawley.  With  pleasure. 

Mr.  Tawnby.  You  spoke  of  it  having  been  the  policy  of  the  Gov- 
ernment since  1812  to  dev  elop  the  sugar  industry.  Has  that  been  the 
policy  uninterrupted  during  all  that  period  of  timet 

Mr.  Hawlby.  Not  always.  I  think  there  was  a  party  that  came 
into  power  when  Walker  was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  when  there 
was  a  low  tariff. 

Mr.  Robertson.  There  was  a  low  tariff  on  everything  under  that 
bill. 

Mr.  Hawley.  This  was  in  keeping  with  the  general  policy  that 
obtained  at  that  period. 

Mr.  Tawney.  How  long  after  the  tariff  of  1816  and  the  policy  of 
encouraging  the  sugar  industry  began  f  > 

Mr.  Hawlby.  It  was  quite  a  time  after  the  beginning  of  the  industry 
in  1812,  when,  I  think,  the  first  granulation  took  place  and  that  sugar ' 
became  a  matter  of  national  importance. 

Mr.  Tawney.  What  year! 

Mr.  Hawley.  I  think  it  must  have  been  1825  or  1830  before  we  began 
to  discuss  sugar  as  an  article  of  general  use,  and  from  that  time  on  it 
met  with  varying  encouragement. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Had  it  in  any  period  prior  to  1862  received  any  sub- 
stantial encouragement? 

Mr.  Hawley.  I  think  it  had. 

Mr.  Tawney.  If  so,  what  period  was  it? 

Mr.  Hawley.  I  do  hot  recall  the  details  of  that,  but  if  it  is  true 
that  in  the  fifties,  which  was  part  of  the  time  when  a  lower  tariff  was 
in  vogue,  that  we  increased  our  product  it  was  in  evidence  that  the 
industry  could  barely  live  on  the  terms  stipulated  then,  but  the  fact 
was  that  for  forty  years,  as  you  well  know,  under  a  policy  that  you 
gentlemen  have  time  out  of  mind  voted  for,  this  industry  has  been 
favored. 

The  Chairman.  Labor  was  cheaper  prior  to  1860;  it  did  not  require 
so  much  protection. 

Mr.  Hawley.  The  labor  was  slave  labor. 

The  Chairman.  And  cheaper? 

Mr.  Hawlby.  I  do  not  know  so  much  about  that. 

Mr.  McCall.  Has  not  the  introduction  of  the  sugar  beet  materially 
changed  the  conditions? 

Mr.  Hawley.  I  do  not  know  that  it  has.  We  thought  in  1890,  when 
the  bounty  law  became  operative,  that  this  new  law  would  have  the 
effect  of  increasing  very  much  the  beet-sugar  production,  but  we  find 
in  1900  that  the  production  of  beet  sugar  was  only  86,000  tons. 

Mr.  McCall.  I  mean  the  effect  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  beet  industry  throughout  the  world 
has  developed  so  that  it  has  come  to  be  a  large  proportion  of  the 
world's  supply. 

Mr.  McCall.  That  would  tend  to  explain  why,  in  1850,  we  produced 
a  larger  proportion  per  capita.  They  did  not  have  the  beet  sugar  then 
to  compete  with  to  any  extent. 

Mr.  Hawlby.  It  would  rather  tend  to  prove  that  the  sugar  industry 
of  the  United  States  had  not  prospered  under  any  sort  of  governmental 
action  since  that  date;  that  is,  that  in  the  fifties  we  made  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  sugar  per  capita  than  we  do  today. 

Mr.  Tawnby.  It  was  all  grown  in  the  South  where  they  had  slave 
labor! 
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Mr.  Hawley.  In  the  fifties;  yes. 

Mr.  Robertson.  Was  not  the  tariff  put  on  it  in  1792  for  revenue 
purposes! 

Mr.  Hawley.  There  was  no  sugar  grown  then  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Robertson.  But  there  was  a  tariff  on  it,  nevertheless. 

Mr.  Hawley.  That  was  for  revenue  purposes  alone.  It  had  no  rela- 
tion to  the  industry. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  In  treating  this  question  from  a  political  standpoint, 
you  state  we  ought  to  be  just  to  Cuba.  Do  you  think  we  ought  to 
carry  it  to  the  extent  of  sacrificing  our  own  industries! 

Mr.  Hawley.  I  said  just  to  Cuba,  either  in  binding  her  closer  to  us 
or  we  ought  to  unloose  her. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  The  statement  was  made  by  Mr.  Post  that  with  the 
development  of  the  cane-sugar  lands  in  Cuba  they  ultimately  could 
produce  sugar  tor  3  cents  a  pound,  and  that  would  result  in  the 
destruction  of  the  industry  in  Louisiana,  and  also  the  destruction  of 
the  beet-sugar  industry  in  the  North  and  West. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Yes;  I  heard  him  say  that  with  great  interest,  and  I 
disagree  with  him. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  You  say  you  disagree  with  him! 

Mr.  Hawley.  With  that  particular  statement. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of  opinion  f 

Mr.  Hawley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tawney.  You  are  both  agreed,  though,  as  to  what  we  shall  dot 

Mr.  Hawley.  Well,  I  am  not  quite  sure  as  to  that. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Substantially  you  agree  as  to  what  we  shall  do, 
although  you  may  differ  as  to  what  may  be  the  results. 

Mr.  Hawley.  I  have  never  entered  upon  any  detailed  statement 
with  Mr.  Post  as  to  how  far  this  Congress  should  go.  I  think  he  feels 
that  this  is  a  great  national  question,  and  I  think  perhaps  his  intelli- 
gence and  his  comprehensive  notion  about  this  whole  sugar  question  is 
equal  to  that  of  any  man  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Tawney.  You  were  formerly  a  member  of  Congress  and  are  an 
attorney.  If  we  were  to  grant  a  concession  of  this  kind  to  Cuba,  and 
as  an  independent  Republic,  would  or  would  we  not,  in  your  judgment, 
be  bound  to  make  the  same  concession  under  the  favored-nation  clause 
to  other  countries! 

Mr.  Hawley.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Why! 

Mr.  Hawley.  Because  I  do  not  think  that  other  nations  could  con- 
fer upon  us  the  same  privileges  that  we  would  exact  from  Cuba. 

Mr.  Robebtson.  What  about  Santo  Domingo! 

Mr.  Tawney.  What  are  those  privileges! 

The  Chairman.  It  would  depend  altogether  on  the  reciprocal  terms. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Yes;  entirely. 

Mr.  Tawney.  There  is  no  proposition  pending  before  us  for  any  recip- 
rocal relations. 

Mr.  Hawley.  You  appreciate,  of  course,  Mr.  Tawney,  as  a  present 
member  of  Congress  and  as  an  attorney,  that  it  would  be  a  very  simple 
matter  for  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  make  any  action  it 
might  take  conditional  on  the  attitude  of  Cuba  toward  American 
markets. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Do  you  believe  it  would  be  fair  to  Cuba  to  impose 
conditions  of  that  kind  upon  her  just  prior  to  becoming  an  independent 
republic! 

Mr.  Hawley.  I  think  it  would  not  only  be  fair,  but  I  think  that  Cuba 
would  consider  it  fair. 
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Mr.  Tawnby.  Suppose  they  were  to  complain  of  it,  or  suppose  we 
were  to  take  advantage  of  her  situation  f 

Mr.  Hawley.  Then,  if  Guba  elected  to  .complain,  it  would  be  simple 
for  the  attitude  of  this  Congress  to  be  that  she  can  remain  as  she  is, 
either  without  admission  to  the  American  market  under  favoring  con- 
ditions or  admitting  American  products,  which  are  now  on  equal  terms 
with  European  markets,  to  her  markets:  and  I  do  not  believe,  speak- 
ing for  the  principle  and  policy  which  I  outlined  at  the  beginning  of 
this  discussion,  that  the  American  Congress  ought  to  make  any  con- 
cession whatever  to  Cuban  products  unless  they  stipulate  in  that  act 
that  Cuba  shall  give  the  American  producer  absolute  control  of  the 
Cuban  markets  for  all  American  products. 

Mr.  Robertson.  How  would  she  get  her  revenues! 

Mr.  Hawley.  The  Cuban  people,  whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of 
some  well-informed  statesmen  on  other  subjects,  know  well  how  to  take 
care  of  their  fiscal  condition  and  admit  to  their  markets  every  product 
that  is  made  in  this  country  as  against  the  products  of  like  character 
that  are  made  in  any  other  countries,  and  on  a  tariff  basis  that  will 
provide  adequate  revenue. 

The  Chairman.  Has  Mr.  Hawley  concluded  his  statement f 

Mr.  Hawley.  The  gentlemen  desired  to  ask  me  questions,  and  there 
are  probably  some  tables  here  with  respect  to  the  amount  of  trade  that 
▼ould  come  to  this  country  that  I  might  put  into  the  record. 

Mr.  Long.  You  said  it  was  largely  with  the  Cuban  planters  them- 
selves as  to  whether  they  would  get  the  benefit  of  any  concessions  we 
might  make.    What  do  you  mean  by  that? 

Mr.  Hawley.  1  mean  that  the  Cuban  planter,  like  every  other  pro- 
ducer in  life,  having  the  markets  of  this  country,  which  take  far  more 
than  he  can  possibly  produce — and  I  say  that  advisedly  and  will  be 
glad  to  be  questioned  on  it  if  you  do  not  understand  it — that  be  can 
sell  his  sugar  in  this  market  to  the  American  refiner  at  a  price  that  he 
knows  to  be  right  in  its  relations  between  the  raw  product  and  the 
refined  product,  or  if  he  finds  that  the  price  which  is  being  paid  to  him 
for  his  raw  product  is  u  iniquitous"  on  the  part  of  the  refiner — that  the 
difference  of  margin  between  the  two  products  is  too  great — for  a  small 
addition  to  his  establishment,  to  the  machinery  he  is  already  operating, 
he  can  make  and  send  to  this  country  the  character  of  sugar  that  will 
go  directly  from  him  to  the  American  consumer. 

If  he  has  not  the  enterprise  to  do  that— and  I  know  some  who  will 
have — it  might  not  answer;  but  I  think  out  of  the  150  or  160  sugar 
houses  that  are  running  in  Cuba  that  more  than  100  of  them  can  be 
rapidly  installed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  the  character  of  sugar 
that  can  be  consumed  on  the  American  table.  And  it  is  entirely  with 
him  as  to  whether  he  will  meet  that  condition  or  whether  he  will  sub- 
mit, should  there  be  unfair  depression  by  the  American  buyer.  Of  his 
raw  product,  it  is  plain  under  this  state  of  facts  that  the  seller,  not  the 
buyer,  can  control  the  market. 

Mr.  Long.  The  proposition  has  been  made  by  some  of  the  Cuban 
delegation  to  make  the  reduction  solely  on  raw  sugar. 

Mr.  Hawley.  I  do  not  sympathize  with  it. 

Mr.  Long.  You  think  it  should  be  made  on  all? 

Mr.  Hawley.  I  think  it  should  be  made  universal.  I  can  not  con- 
ceive of  any  other  proposition. 

Mr.  Long.  You  are  a  Cuban  planter,  are  you — that  is,  you  are  engaged 
in  producing  sugar  in  Cuba? 

Mr.  Hawley.  I  have  some  interests  there;  yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Tawney.  The  tariff  now  on  raw  sugar,  I  believe,  is  1.68  f 

Mr.  Hawley.  Yes;  1.686  or  1.687. 

Mr.  Long.  If  Congress  in  its  wisdom  should  reduce  that  to  $1,  or  1 
cent  per  pound,  would  you  expect  to  get  the  other  68  cents! 

Mr.  Hawley.  I  would  expect  the  greater  part  of  it.  I  would  expect 
that  the  very  greater  portion  of  it  would  go  to  the  producer. 

Mr.  Long.  What  does  it  cost  to  make  sugar!  What  is  the  average 
cost  in  Cuba! 

Mr.  Hawley.  Well,  Mr.  Long,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  average 
cost  for  producing  sugar  anywhere.  Climatic  conditions  are  to  be 
taken  into  consideration,  and  management.  The  amount  of  capital 
invested  and  the  extent  in  which  you  embark  in  the  business  all  affect 
you. 

Mr.  Long.  I  am  speaking  of  this  year's  crop. 

Mr.  Hawley.  It  is  very  difficult  to  answer  that.  I  should  say,  how- 
ever, that  the  crop  of  this  year — you  realize  that  I  must  take  the 
conditions  that  surround  me  and  surround  my  neighborhood,  and  that 

1  gather  from  different  estimates — would  cost  us  about  2  cents  a 
pound  to  put  it  on  board  a  vessel. 

Mr.  Long.  Raw  sugar! 

Mr.  Hawley.  Yes;  I  do  not  think  everybody  could  do  it  for  that. 
Some  people  would  be  ruined  who  had  to  put  their  sugar  on  board  at 

2  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Long.  What  is  the  present  price  of  raw  sugar  in  Cuba! 

Mr.  Hawley.  I  think  about  1H  cents,  approximately,  on  board  a 
vessel  there.  That  is  my  understanding  of  it.  That  would  be  1.81 
delivered  in  New  York,  the  freight  being  about  10  cents. 

Mr.  Leavitt.  If  you  add  the  duty  to  that  what  would  the  price  be! 

Mr.  Hawley.  Add  1.68  and  you  will  find  it. 

Mr.  Metoalf.  In  answer  to  the  question  of  Mr.  Long  you  said  that 
a  reduction  in  the  tariff  would  result  in  benefit  to  the  producer. 

Mr.  Hawley.  What  producer! 

Mr.  Metoalf.  That  is  the  question  I  wanted  to  ask  you — whether 
you  meant  a  benefit  to  the  planter  or  to  the  factories. 

Mr.  Hawley.  I  think  it  would  result  in  benefit  to  both.  The  busi- 
ness in  Cuba,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  is  conducted  variously.  I 
will  speak  of  those  interests  in  which  I  am  individually  concerned.  We 
produce  all  our  sugar  under  what  is  known  as  the  tenant  system.  We 
pay  a  graduated  price  for  cane.  If  sugar  is  high  he  gets  a  high  price 
for  his  cane.  If  sugar  is  low  he  shares  in  the  burdens  that  are  put  on 
the  general  industry.  But  there  is  no  part  of  the  prosperity  that  would 
come  to  the  islands  that  he  would  not  be  as  much  a  part  of  as  the 
factory. 

Mr.  Long.  When  do  yoti  agree  upon  that  price;  do  you  agree  upon 
it  before  or  at  the  time  the  cane  is  delivered  ? 

Mr.  Hawley.  We  agree  upon  it  at  the  time  of  the  contract,  which 
usually  goes  over  a  period  of  from  five  to  eight  years.  It  is  a  graduated 
scale.  He  gets  a  certain  number  of  pounds  of  sugar  for  a  given  number 
of  pounds  of  cane. 

Mr.  Long.  He  gets  the  price  of  sugar  at  the  time  the  cane  is  delivered  t 

Mr.  Hawley.  He  gets  the  price  of  sugar  at  the  time  the  cane  is 
delivered ;  yes.  We  take  the  price  of  sugar.  For  instance,  the  average 
return  to  him  is  about  5  per  cent;  the  average  extraction  of  sugar  from 
cane  is  rather  less  than  more  than  10  per  cent,  but  he  gets  his  propor- 
tion of  it  at  the  port  of  export.  Of  course  the  greater  part  is  exported 
from  Cuba,  and  he  gets  his  part  of  the  product  at  the  port  of  export 
All  the  charges  are  defrayed  by  the  factory. 
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Mr.  Metcalf.  Including  the  purchase  of  sacks  f 

Mr.  Hawley.  Everything.  Of  course  there  are  some  that  get  rather 
less  than  5  per  cent,  because  the  money  is  furnished  often  without  inter- 
est and  a  general  summary  is  made  in  the  contract  between  the  tenant 
and  the  proprietor;  but  in  the  main  he  gets  half  the  product. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Does  that  method  obtain  generally  in  the  large  plan- 
tations of  Cuba  or  just  on  your  own  plantations  f 

Mr.  Hawley.  It  applies  distinctly  to  our  own;  but  I  have  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  it  applies  to  many  others. 

Mr.  Tawney.  They  have  what  they  call  centrals  f 

Mr.  Hawley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tawney.  On  nearly  every  plantation! 

Mr.  Hawley.  On  nearly  every  extensive  plantation. 

Mr.  Tawney.  And  they  have  railways  leading  out  from  those  cen- 
trals! 

Mr.  Hawley.  Sometimes;  and  in  addition  to  that  they  use  the  pub- 
lic highways. 

Mr.  Tawney.  How  does  the  individual  Ouban  who  owns  a  small  tract 
of  sugar  land  transport  or  get  that  cane  to  the  factory! 

Mr.  Hawley.  He  usually  hauls  it  to  the  nearest  station  from  his 
plantation  and  there  by  railway  it  is  hauled  to  the  factory. 

Mr.  Tawney.  And  he  is  charged  by  the  owner  of  the  factory  a  cer- 
tain rate  of  freight ! 

Mr.  Hawley.  He  is  charged  nothing. 

Mr.  Tawney.  It  is  hauled  free! 

Mr.  Hawley.  It  is;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Does  that  obtain  generally! 

Mr.  Hawley.  I  think  that  universally  obtains,  that  he  is  not  charged 
anything  for  that;  that  be  has  no  charges  whatever  applied  to  his  cane. 
Wherever  he  agrees  to  deliver  it,  it  is  taken  from  his  delivery  point 
to  the  factory  free.  Sometimes  he  is  close  enough  to  the  factory  to 
haul  it  by  wagon;  but  there  is  little  cane  hauled  over  2^  miles.  I 
think  the  great  majority  would  be  less  than  that. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Hauled  how! 

Mr.  Hawley.  Hauled  in  wagons. 

Mr.  Tawney.  How  long  is  the  haul  on  the  railroads! 

Mr.  Hawley.  There  is  no  limit  at  all.  It  is  sometimes  5  miles  and 
sometimes  the  same  train  will  pass  four  or  five  factories  going  to  the 
final  factory  to  whom  the  planter  has  sold  his  cane. 

Mr.  Tawney.  You  mean  it  generally  obtains  throughout  all  the 
plantations  that  the  cane  is  hauled  free  for  the  individual  planter  over 
these  roads! 

Mr.  Hawley.  I  mean  to  say  that  when  the  contract  is  made  between 
the  planter  and  the  factory  that  a  price  is  agreed  on  at  the  sugar  house, 
if  hauled  in  wagons,  or  at  a  railway  station  accessible  to  the  plantation 
on  which  the  cane  is  grown,  and  when  it  is  delivered  in  the  car  it  is 
equivalent  to  being  delivered  at  the  factory,  and  there  is  no  charge 
whatever  against  the  cane  after  it  is  delivered  at  the  point  at  which  the 
factory  takes  charge  of  it. 

Mr.  Tawney.  In  making  that  contract,  what  do  you  usually  charge 
or  allow  for. carrying  the  cane  from  the  plantation  into  the  factory! 
What  is  the  rate! 

Mr.  Hawley.  The  charge  for  carrying  the  cane  from  the  plantation 
to  the  factory  is  estimated  in  the  general  expense  of  operating  the 
factory. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  of  what  it  is  per  ton! 
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Mr.  Hawley.  Certainly.    What  is  it  that  you  wantt 

Mr.  Tawney.  I  want  to  know  what  rate  you  allow  for  carrying  it  in 
making  your  contract. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Ten  or  15  cents  per  ton,  according  to  circumstances. 

Mr.  Tawney.  That  is  on  your  plantations! 

Mr.  Hawley.  No,  sir;  that  is  on  the  public  roads,  and  the  planta- 
tion roads,  either. 

Mr.  McClellan.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  the  sugar 
business  in  Cuba! 

Mr.  Hawley.  Three  years. 

Mr.  Tawney.  How  large  a  plantation  have  youf 

Mr.  Hawley.  Do  you  mean  how  large  are  these  plantations  in  which 
I  have  an  active  interest f 

Mr.  Tawney.  How  many  plantations  are  there  in  which  you  have  an 
active  interest! 

Mr.  Hawley.  Only  two. 

Mr.  Tawney.  And  how  large  are  they! 

Mr.  Hawley.  One  is  7,000  or  8,000  acres  and  the  other  has  a  very 
much  larger  acreage,  perhaps  65,000  or  70,000  acres. 

Mr.  Tawney.  What  percentage  of  the  land  is  now  under  cultivation! 

Mr.  Hawley.  Of  our  own  lands  one  has  5,000  acres  under  cultiva- 
tion ;  the  other  has  11,000  or  nearly  12,000  under  cultivation. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Who  besides  yourself  is  interested  in  those  planta- 
tions! 

Mr.  Hawley.  I  suppose  fifty  people,  or  possibly  a  hundred;  I  do  not 
know.  I  do  not  really  know  how  many  stockholders  there  are,  because 
the  stock  has  been  indiscriminately  sold. 

Mr.  Russell.  Is  there  distress  in  the  island  of  Cuba! 

Mr.  Hawley.  There  is  very  serious  distress. 

Mr.  Russell.  Among  whom! 

Mr.  Hawley.  Tou  are  speaking  as  to  the  sugar  condition! 

Mr.  Russell.  I  am  speaking  of  distress  in  the  island  of  Cuba. 

Mr.  Hawley.  I  think  the  distress  is  largely  among  the  people  who, 
possessed  of  enterprise,  have  resumed  their  business  there  since  the 
war,  who  are  undertaking  to  develop  the  conditions  that  existed  before 
that  time. 

Mr.  Russell.  Is  labor  employed  there! 

Mr.  Hawley.  It  is. 

Mr.  Russell.  Can  labor  find  full  employment! 

Mr.  Hawley.  It  has  employment  at  present. 

Mr.  Russell.  At  good  wages! 

Mr.  Hawley.  At  good  wages;  yes. 

Mr.  Russell.  And  the  distress  is  the  apprehension  that  capital  will 
not  get  its  due  reward  for  the  enterprise  it  is  undertaking! 

Mr.  Hawley.  The  distress  is  capital  is  not  getting  any  reward  on 
the  enterprise  it  is  undertaking.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to-day  losing 
money. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Has  the  interestyou  have  there  been  recently  acquired! 

Mr.  Hawley.  It  has  beeu  recently  acquired;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Would  a  rise  of  half  a  ceut  a  pound  in  the  market 
price  of  sugar  in  the  world  remove  all  this  distress! 

Mr.  Hawley.  An  advance  of  half  a  cent  a  pound  above  present 
prices  would  cause,  naturally,  a  great  difference  in  the  present  situa- 
tion. It  would  not,  however,  if  the  price  should  increase  over  the 
present  value  of  sugar  to  that  extent;  make  the  business  especially 
inviting  as  a  new  investment. 
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Tbe  Chaibman.  It  would  save  a  loss  on  this  year's  crop,  would  it 
not! 

Mr.  Hawley.  I  think  a  half  cent  a  pound  would  just  about  make  the 
planter  whole. 

The  Chaibman.  And  give  him  a  profit! 

Mr.  Hawley.  It  would  give  certain  individuals  a  profit,  and  all, 
naturally,  some  relief. 

The  Chaibman.  Were  you  engaged  in  sugar  planting  in  the  United 
States  at  any  time? 

Mr.  Hawley,  I  was  and  am. 

The  Chairman.  And  will  you  state  for  how  many  years! 

Mr.  Hawley.  Fifteen  or  eighteen  years. 

The  Chaibman.  In  Louisiana? 

Mr.  Hawley.  In  Louisiana;  yes,  sir. 

Tbe  Chairman.  And  what  does  it  cost  to  produce  96-degree  sugar 
in  Louisiana? 

Mr.  Hawley  It  depends  very  largely,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  land, 
the  extent  in  which  you  aredoiug  business,  and  the  management. 

Tbe  Chaibman.  We  will  take  good  conditions  and  a  well-managed 
factory. 

Mr.  Hawley.  I  think  the  statement  made  here  that  anything  less 
than  3£  cents  leaves  the  planter  without  much  interest  in  the  matter  is 
true.  I  think  3£  cents  is  necessary  to  make  him  feel  he  has  any  special 
interest  in  it. 

The  Chaibman.  That  gives  him  a  fair  profit t 

Mr.  Hawley.  It  gives  him  some  profit,  but  he  would  have  to  conduct 
his  business  under  favorable  conditions  to  have  a  profit  at  this  figure. 

Mr.  Kussell.  When  these  enterprises  were  undertaken  or  renewed, 
was  it  with  the  anticipation  that  there  must  be  freer  tariff  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  Cuba? 

Mr.  Hawley.  Do  you  speak  especially  of  my  interest  in  it! 

Mr.  Eussell.  You  said  the  suffering  in  Cuba  was  on  the  part  of 
those  who  had  undertaken  to  reestablish  their  industries  there. 

Mr.  Hawley.  I  think  the  industry  was  unquestionably,  and  is 
unquestionably  there  now,  on  the  general  proposition  that  there  will  be 
closer  relations  with  the  United  States.  That  is  one  view;  the  other 
view  is  that  there  are  large  quantities  of  property  there  which  belongs 
to  men  who  have  no  option  in  the  matter,  who  had  to  take  their  chances 
with  respect  to  trade  relations  with  the  United  States  and  with  respect 
to  the  market,  as  to  whether  the  prices  would  be  normal  or  not,  and 
with  that  before  them  they  proceeded  to  develop  their  property. 

Mr.  Russell.  Is  there  distress  in  the  tobacco  industry? 

Mr.  Hawley.  I  do  not  know,  Mr.  Russell.  I  am  not  familiar  with 
it  I  have  been  so  mufeh  concerned  about  the  sugar  industry  that  I 
have  not  paid  very  much  attention  to  other  industries. 

Mr.  Russell.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  is  the  one  thing,  and  the 
only  thing,  that  Cuba  is  concerned  about! 

Mr.  Hawley.  I  can  not  say  that,  because  I  think  there  are  other 
industries  in  Cuba  which  are  of  very  serious  concern ;  but  I  am  not 
familiar  with  them. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Mr.  Hawley,  is  Mr.  Havemeyer  connected  with  your 
plantations  there  in  Cuba? 

Mr.  Hawley.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Tawney.  It  was  so  stated  here  the  other  day. 

Mr,  Hawley.  Then  they  are  better  informed  than  I  am.    But,  speak* 
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ing  of  Mr.  Havemeyer,  I  would  be  gratified  to  have  him  and  his  great 
ability  a  part  of  our  enterprise. 

Mr.  Long.  Are  you  at  present  engaged  in  the  production  of  sugar  fii 
^Louisiana! 

Mr.  Hawley.  I  am. 

Mr.  Long.  To  what  extent! 

Mr.  Hawley.  My  investment  there  is  larger  than  it  is  in  Cuba. 

Mr.  Eussell.  And  you  do  not  feel  that  your  interest  would  be  injured 
by  anything  which  might  be  done  to  help  Cuba! 

Mr.  Hawley.  The  proposition  is  one  that  I  have  often  thought  of, 
and,  as  the  trend  of  my  statements  here  show,  we  owe  an  obligation  to 
Cuba  which  can  be  discharged  in  fairness  and  honor,  and  preserve  the 
industry  in  the  United  States. 

No  people  on  earth  have  devoted  more  earnest,  intelligent  enterprise 
to  the  development  of  an  industry  than  Louisiana,  and  it  seems  to  me 
at  times  none  have  been  rewarded  with  poorer  returns.  That  has  been 
my  feeling  and  experience. 

Mr.  Eussell.  You  have  an  opinion  as  to  whether  a  concession  to 
Cuba  would  injure  Louisiana? 

Mr.  Hawley.  That  matter  has  been  generally  gone  over.  I  do  not 
believe  that  a  concession  to  Cuba  in  moderation  will  be  iujurious  to 
Louisiana.  On  the  other  hand,  I  think  that  in  view  of  the  present 
condition  of  affairs  it  will  be  beneficial  to  the  whole  domestic  industry 
in  this  country. 

Mr.  Eussell.  It  might  hurt  Louisiana  sugar  production f 

Mr.  Hawley.  That  would  depend  on  what  your  reduction  was  some- 
what; it  would  depend  on  the  development  of  the  industry  in  Cuba. 

The  Chairman.  In  your  judgment  how  much  reduction  could  Louisi- 
ana stand? 

Mr.  Hawley.  Forty  per  cent.  I  do  not  know  how  much  we  could 
stand,  and  it  would  depend  on 

The  Chairman.  How  much  would  be  safe,  in  view  of  the  Louisiana 
interests;  how  much  would  it  be  safe  to  makef 

Mr.  Hawley.  I  would  like  to  appeal  to  the  intelligence  of  this  com- 
mittee as  understanding  that  question,  collectively,  better  than  I;  but 
answering  you  as  nearly  as  I  can,  I  think  that  the  safest  course  that 
can  be  taken,  for  the  industry  in  Louisiana  and  the  beet-root  people 
both,  would  be  to  grant  a  generous  recession  of  the  duty  now  applied 
to  Cuban  products. 

Mr.  Eobertson.  Why! 

Mr.  Hawley.  I  went  over  that  very  fully.  You  know  why  I 
thought  so. 

Mr.  Eussell.  I  would  like  to  have  you  answer  the  gentleman's 
question. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Because  I  feel  that  the  present  attitude  of  the  Euro- 
pean producer  and  the  present  relations  of  the  sugar  trade  of  the  world 
will  bring  us  to  a  condition,  unless  we  take  steps  now  to  control  tbe 
property  that  will  produce  the  sugar  for  the  American  people,  that  will 
destroy  speedily  the  entire  industry  of  Louisiana.  Europe  is  deter 
mined  ou  this  course.  The  United  States  alone,  and  through  Cuban 
development  alone,  can  compel  abandonment  of  this  European  policy. 

Mr.  Eobertson.  One  of  the  gentlemen  who  was  here  stated,  and  I 
think  he  stated  also  that  you  thought,  that  the  low  prices  of  sugar  were 
only  temporary. 

Mr.  Hawley.  I  do  not  know  what  that  has  to  do  with  your  former 
question. 
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Mr.  Robebtson.  It  has  a  great  deal.  I  supposed  yon  intended  to 
say,  as  you  told  me  in  a  private  conversation  the  other  day 

Mr.  Hawley.  There  is  no  conversation  that  we  have  had  that  t 
would  consider  private. 

Mr.  Robebtson.  I  think  you  told  me  the  other  day  that  you  had 
some  property  in  Louisiana,  and  you  stated  to  somebody  that  you 
would  not  sell  it  to  a  friend,  or  some  one  stated 

Mr.  Hawley.  I  thought  you  said  I  stated  it  to  you. 

Mr.  Robebtson.  Our  conversation  was  about  on  the  same  line. 

Mr.  Hawley.  I  did  not  say  such  a  thing  to  you  or  anybody  else. 

Mr.  Robebtson.  I  do  not  know  what  you  stated  to  anybody  else,  but 
I  know  what  you  stated  to  me,  and  the  whole  trend  of  your  conversa- 
tion was  that  the  value  of  property  in  Louisiana  would  be  destroyed  by 
free  sugar  with  Cuba.    I  was  left  under  that  impression. 

Mr.  Hawley.  It  was  only  an  impression,  and  I  do  not  think  in  any 
conversation  we  have  discussed  this  with  reference  to  free  sugar  for 
Cuba. 

Mr.  Robebtson.  I  do  not  know  about  that  exact  point,  whether  it 
was  free  sugar  or  not.  But  on  any  concession  we  might  make  to  you 
gentlemen  in  Cuba. 

Mr.  Hawley.  On  that  point  I  am  here  to  give  the  committee  such 
information  as  I  have,  and  to  discuss  these  matters  as  I  see  them. 
Of  course  if  there  is  any  contrary  view  I  am  hardly  responsible  for  it. 

Mr.  Robebtson.  If  we  had  free  sugar,  do  you  not  think  it  would 
destroy  the  sugar  industry  in  Louisianaf  You  have  property  there. 
What  would  be  the  effect  on  that  property  if  we  passed  a  proposition 
giving  free  sugar  for  Cubaf 

Mr.  Hawley.  It  seems  to  me  the  result  of  free  sugar  would  bring 
the  price  to  a  lower  level. 

Mr.  Robebtson.  Do  you  think  the  industry  could  then  exist  in 
Louisiana  and  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Hawley.  I  do  not  know,  and  I  do  not  think  you  know. 

Mr.  Robebtson.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Hawley.  I  do  not  think  any  man  knows.  We  are  consuming 
two  and  one-half  million  tons  of  sugar,  and  the  question  of  how  much 
sugar  Cuba  will  produce  must  be  resolved  by  labor  alone,  and  there  are 
not  enough  people  there  making  sugar  to  produce  perhaps  more  than 
a  million  tons;  and  in  view  of  the  large  amount  of  sugar  we  are  con- 
suming, which  consumption  is  constantly  increasing,  there  is  not  a  man 
that  lives  who  can  tell  what  its  effect  will  be.  I  do  know,  and  every 
other  man  knows,  that  the  present  condition  is  abnormal  and  that 
under  conditions  where  the  world  would  be  interested  in  the  product 
and  where  men  would  risk  the  enterprise  for  the  returns  in  it  that  we 
would  have  much  higher  prices  here  and  everywhere  than  now.  You 
probably  do  not  remember  it,  but  in  1892-93,  with  the  markets  of  the 
world  pouring  their  sugar  in  here  free,  the  price  was  not  lower  than 
today,  with  1.6875  tariff. 

Mr.  Robebtson.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  value  of  your 
property  in  Louisiana  as  a  sugar  plantation  if  we  had  free  sugar  in  Cuba? 

Mr.  Hawley.  In  the  discussion  of  this  subject  a  few  days  ago  Gov- 
ernor Warmouth  (and  no  more  intelligent  judge  could  have  stated  the 
existing  condition)  said  that  capital  is  terrorized.  But  capital  is  always 
terrorized  under  conditions  of  panic,  and  panic  exists  in  the  sugar 
world  with  respect  to  its  comparative  price  between  its  cost  and  its 
market.  And  what  the  effect  would  be  on  property  in  Louisiana  to  say 
that  there  should  be  free  sugar  from  Cuba  would  result,  I  think,  in 
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capital  beiDg  still  more  terrorized.  I  do  not  think  they  would  feel  that 
it  bad  any  value. 

Mr,  Robebtson.  Then  it  would  absolutely  destroy  its  value,  you 
think  f    That  is  your  judgment  of  the  effect  it  would  have! 

Mr.  Hawley.  It  would  not  necessarily  destroy  the  industry  because 
it  destroyed  its  value  in  the  estimation  of  capitalists. 

Mr.  Robertson.  You  say  that  all  labor  is  employed  in  Oubaf 

Mr.  Hawley.  Yes;  all  that  seek  employment. 

Mr.  Robebtson.  And  the  only  question  now  confronting  the  devel- 
opment of  the  industry  is  the  question  of  labor  1 

Mr.  Hawley.  I  do  not  think  I  said  that. 

Mr.  Robebtson.  I  thought  yoil  did  state  it 

Mr.  Hawley.  Let  me  state  it  again,  so  you  will  have  a  proper  appre- 
hension of  it.  I  stated  that  the  question  of  the  development  of  the 
sugar  industry  in  Cuba  must  be  resolved  with  respect  to  labor,  and 
that  was  the  significant  question  as  to  how  much  sugar  would  be  pro- 
duced in  Cuba  within  a  given  time. 

Mr.  Robebtson.  Then  it  is  a  question  of  labor  1 

Mr,  Hawley.  Every  industrial  product  is  a  question  of  labor. 

Mr.  Robebtson.  Gan  you  resolve  the  people  of  Cuba  into  a  sufficient 
class  of  laborers  to  meet  the  increased  demand  for  the  development  of 
the  industry  in  Cuba! 

Mr.  Hawley.  Do  you  mean — what  labor  of  Oubaf 

Mr.  Robebtson.  Could  it  be  utilized  for  further  development f 

Mr.  Hawley.  It  could  as  far  as  its  numbers  go. 

Mr.  Robebtson.  Would  that  develop  the  sugar  industry! 

Mr.  Hawley.  It  would  if  the  people  are  there. 

Mr.  Robebtson.  Therefore  they  could  not  do  it;  you  must  import 
labor,  therelore,  to  develop  the  sugar  industry  in  Cuba! 

Mr.  Hawley.  I  think  probably  there  is  enough  labor  to  increase  the 
present  output  somewhat. 

Mr.  Robebtson.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  present  crop;  I  am  speak- 
ing of  the  future. 

Mr.  Hawley.  That  would  apply  to  the  future  development. 

Mr.  Robebtson.  In  order,  therefore,  to  develop  the  future  sugar 
industry  in  Cuba  you  must  import  labor  or  you  must  get  it  somewhere 
else! 

Mr.  Hawley.  Yes,  if  you  want 

Mr.  Robebtson.  If  that  be  true,  do  you  not  bring  those  people  in 
competition  with  those  that  are  already  there! 

Mr.  Hawley.  If  you  import  labor  you  bring  them  in  competition 
with  the  labor  already  there,  certainly. 

Mr.  Robebtson.  Certainly;  that  is  all  right.  You  will  have  to 
import  labor  to  develop  the  industry. 

Mr.  Hawley.  I  do  not  know;  labor  may  come  in  in  great  numbers 
or  not,  as  the  industry  thrives,  in  which  case  all  labor  must  likewise 
thrive. 

Mr.  Kobebtson.  It  will  be  labor  in  competition  with  the  Cuban  peo- 
ple who  are  supplying  the  demand  so  far  as  they  can — that  is,  I  mean 
the  occupation  offered  them  on  the  sugar  plantations  has  given  all  of 
them  labor  who  can  work. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robebtson.  And  anybody  who  comes  there  will  be  a  competitor 
in  the  field  of  labor,  and  as  all  these  people  are  now  employed,  how  can 
they  be  distressed  and  starving! 

Mr.  Hawley.  Who  has  said  they  are! 
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Mr.  Eobertson.  There  is  a  cry  here  coming  from  Cuba  practically 
to  that  effect.  I  have  a  statement  here  from  Willett  &  Gray's  Journal 
of  January  25.    They  say  here: 

All  thoughts,  all  expectancies,  are  turned  toward  your  country  as  the  only  quarter 
wherefrom  can  come  the  word  that  can  dispel  all  this  painful  suspense.  Will  it  be 
uttered  in  time?  Let  us  hope  it  will,  othei  wise  the  humane  work  of  the  American 
intervention  will  not  be  completed,  hut,  on  the  contrary,  all  the  ground  gained  in 
the  restoration  of  order  and  confidence  in  Cuba  will  be  lost.'  values  are  much 
under  the  cost  of  production,  and  not  a  few  planters  will  be  unable  to  stand  it. 
Laborers  will  then  be  turned  loose,  and  stealing  and  killing  of  cattle  will  begin 
with  little  likelihood  of  its  being  effectually  suppressed,  as  with  the  disorganiza- 
tion of  public  wealth  will  come  the  disorganization  of  governmental  services. 

As  I  understand  it,  you  have  increased  the  production  of  sugar  300 
per  cent  in  three  years,  and  all  the  laborers  are  employed  there  now, 
and  every  one  of  them  have  sufficient  employment.  We  have  good 
wages,  and  I  want  to  know  where  the  starving  end  of  this  thing  comes 
and  where  the  serious  situation  lies,  where  it  is  located. 

Mr.  Hawley.  I  will  try  to  answer  you. 

Mr.  Robebtson.  I  hope  you  will;  I  want  to  know. 

Mr.  Hawley.  In  the  tirst  place,  you  doubtless  know,  as  one  long 
associated  with  sugar  planting  in  Louisiana,  that  you  can  not  plant  a 
sugar  field  as  you  can  a  cornfield  or  a  tomato  patch.  It  takes  quite  a 
time  to  plant  in  Louisiana  and  a  longer  time  in  Cuba  because  of  the 
seasons  there. 

When  the  present  conditions  were  being  prepared,  the  price  of  sugar 
was  normal  and  men  could  invest  their  money  with  a  reasonable  hope 
of  some  return  for  it.  Now  the  world  is  flooded  with  sugar,  the  price 
is  very  low,  and  the  capital  which  invested  in  sugar  enterprises  in 
Cuba  is,  as  it  is  everywhere  else  in  the  world,  alarmed,  aud  that  capital 
will  not,  unless  sustained  by  the  industry  itself,  renew  the  investments 
in  sugar,  it  will  not  expend  it,  it  will  scarcely  care  for  that  which  exists 
already.  And  out  of  that  condition  will  of  course  come  the  abandon- 
ment of  any  further  enterprise  in  sugar,  aud  the  employment  of  labor 
will  cease.  Meij  will  be  without  the  wages  they  get  now  and  through 
which  alone  they  can  have  the  means  of  living.  That  is  the  statement 
of  the  present  and  prospective  industrial  situation  in  Cuba,  and  the 
question  which  the  people  must  now  decide  is,  Shall  we  draw  Cuba  and 
her  vast  resources  to  ourselves  and  open  her  markets  for  the  products 
of  our  factories  and  fields  or  maintain  the  present  exclusion  act  against 
her  and  give  over  our  market  to  European  sugars  and  the  Cuban 
market  to  European  manufacturers? 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  WILLIAM  L.  BASS, 

American  cane-sugar  planter t  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  West  Indies. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
to  the  best  of  my  understanding  the  object  of  this  hearing  is  to  deter- 
mine, from  such  sources  of  information  as  appear  before  this  body,  upon 
the  propriety  of  affording  some  reduction  in  the  import  duties  of  this 
country  upon  Cuban  products,  this  being  instigated  by  a  recommenda- 
tion of  the  President  to  provide  such  means  as  lie  within  the  legislative 
possibilities  of  Congress  to  assist  the  industrial  and  political  interests 
of  Cuba. 

I  believe  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Administration  to  help  Cuba 
correctly,  if  possible.  Cuba  does  not  require  any  help.  She  requires 
forcible  guidance.  Surely  the  President  could  not  have  contemplated 
a  charitable  lopping  off  of  the  American  tariff  if  it  were  to  prove  dis- 
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astrous  to  any  American  industry.    Cuba   is  today  a  minor  among 
nations  and  not  free  to  contract,  therefore  there  can  be  no  reciprocity. 

The  task  assumed  by  the  American  people  when  they  intervened  in 
the  interests  of  Cuba  was  to  establish  such  conditions  as  the  people  of 
the  United  States  deemed  essential  for  the  orderly  carrying  on  of  enter- 
prises, the  maintenance  of  self-government,  aud  the  peaceful  pursuit  of 
life,  liberty,  and  happiness.  In  other  words,  to  install  in  Cuba  a  civili- 
zation compatible  with  the  American  ideas  of  self-government — a  civili- 
zation developed  by  the  adoption  of  institutions  which  have  been 
productive  of  creating  in  the  course  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
years  the  United  States  of  North  America  in  contrast  to  the  group  of 
alleged  Republics  in  the  South  American  Continent. 

With  all  respect  due  to  the  understanding  of  the  gentlemen  present, 
permit  me  to  call  your  attention  to  a  very  simple  fact. 

It  is  the  feature  of  providing  the  funds  with  which  to  maintain  all  of 
our  local  public  institutions  from  immediate  or  local  taxation. 

Throughout  this  vast  country,  every  town,  city,  county,  and  State  is 
supported  without  any  customs  revenue. 

Our  Federal  Government  is  supported  by  the  national  customs  and 
its  internal  revenue. 

I  ask  you  to  picture  to  yourselves  what  would  be  the  status  of  the  civ- 
ilization in  this  great  country  of  ours,  if  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land  there  were  no  other  means  provided  for  the  support 
of  all  public  institutions  than  the  Federal  Government's  customs 
revenue. 

If  you  can  conceive  of  such  a  condition  you  will  have  the  best  under- 
standing that  lies  within  my  power  to  present  to  you  of  what  constitutes 
a  modern  Latin  republic. 

As  at  American,  I  hope  that  this  great  nation  shall  not  commit  the 
mistake  of  creating  one  more  Latin  republic,  the  same  as  those  that 
already  exist. 

Cubans  can  not  take  any  offense  at  my  assertions  regarding  the  lack 
of  modern  institutions  in  Latin  republics,  for  Cuba  is  not  as  yet  a  Latin 
republic. 

However  blessed  by  a  kind  Providence,  unless  the  present  American 
guardianship  establishes  an  unalterable  system  of  local  internal  taxa- 
tion prior  to  granting  the  island  its  majority,  it  will  revert  to  the  iden- 
tical conditions  that  are  exemplified  upon  the  neighboring  island  which 
is  occupied  by  the  Republics  of  Santo  Domingo  and  of  Haiti. 

Gentlemen  of  the  United  States  Congress,  do  you  know  what  those 
two  names  imply  ? 

Napoleon  in  his  time  defined  for  to-day  the  Republic  of  Haiti,  "Haiti, 
Haiti,  pays  dn  babare." 

Regarding  Haiti,  it  can  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  enlarge  upon  that 
little  blot  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  where  a  white  man  is  today 
unwelcome. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  island  is  the  Dominican  Republic.  As  its 
friend  I  can  indicate  to  you  its  deplorable  condition  that  you  may 
understand  the  extremes  to  which  a  Latin  republic  can  be  brought 
It  lies  a  helpless  community,  between  Porto  Rico  and  your  ward, 
Cuba,  cursed  by  conditions  which  are  no  fault  of  its  present  inhabit- 
ants, for  they  inherited  them.  That  country,  the  cleanest  from  an 
economic  and  political  standpoint  of  any  of  the  Latin- American  repub- 
lics, is  iu  a  most  desperate  plight.  It  has  simply  reached  the  end  of 
an  existence  without  internal  percentage  taxes.  Every  man  in  that 
community  recognizes  the  urgent  necessity  to  reciprocally  barter  a 
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material  portion  of  its  custom  tariff  in  return  for  a  like  grant  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States. 

This  country  is  the  exclusive  market  for  the  disposition  of  its  prod- 
ucts as  well  as  the  acquisition  of  its  necessities.  This  Latin  republic 
has  relied  upon  import  and  export  duties,  and  thus  choked  its  export- 
ing industries  and  curtailed  its  importing  revenues  until  the  already 
high  rates  of  custom  charges  are  insufficient  by  half  for  the  support  of 
its  puny  government.  Under  the  circumstances,  there  are  no  public 
roads,  no  public  schools,  no  local  police,  no  public  institutions  of  what- 
ever nature.  A  mortgage  is  an  invalid  document  by  virtue  of  the 
jndicial  tolerance  of  a  friendly  receiver's  account,  known  in  Spanish  by 
the  term  "Cuenta  de  Refaccionista."  The  responsibility  of  contract 
is  of  a  dubious  nature.  They  have  no  trial  by  jury.  These  and  the 
many  institutions  so  familiar  to  you  gentlemen  and  your  constituents 
that  no  heed  is  currently  given  to  them  are  lacking.  Are  they  not 
important  factors  for  consideration  when  examining  the  status  of  the 
civilization  of  any  country  t 

I  trust  that  what  has  been  indicated  to  the  gentlemen  of  this  com- 
mittee will  prompt  them  to  recognize  the  propriety  of  the  indication 
that  the  greatest  benefit  that  this  nation  can  bestow  upon  Cuba  is  to 
install  upon  the  island  a  system  of  local  percentage  taxation  upon  real 
estate. 

This  is  a  measure  which  can  only  be  effected  by  the  might  of  the 
United  States  Federal  Government.  It  will  never  be  assumed  by  the 
people  of  the  island,  the  promises  of  their  representatives  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  I  should  have  the  temerity  to  stand  before 
this  body  and  prophesy  as  to  what  the  future  of  Guba  will  be.  When 
the  farmer  in  the  northern  part  of  this  country  plants  winter  wheat  he 
knows  that  from  that  seed  tropical  rice  will  not  grow. 

When  in  semitropical  Louisiana  sugar  cane  is  planted  they  do  not 
expect  New  Hampshire  sugar-maple  trees. 

So  it  is  with  the  human  elements  that  today  occupy  the  island  of 
Guba  and  which  to-morrow,  as  a  Latin  republic,  will  form  its  citizenship. 

The  people  on  the  island  of  Guba  and  the  island  of  Haiti  are  the 
same  if  left  to  themselves. 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  colored,  the  mixed,  and  thd  white  popu- 
lation of  these  islands,  it  can  be  affirmed  that  these  three  elements 
agree  in  social,  industrial,  and  religious  matters.  In  politics  no  instance 
is  on  record  where  they  have  been  able  to  arrive  at  a  temporary  accord 
as  to  the  distribution  of  political  patronage,  except  when  dominated  by 
the  hand  of  some  military  dictator. 

If  local  taxes  are  not  permanently  fixed  upon  the  community  prior  to 
its  being  liberated  as  a  free  state  liberation  should  never  take  place. 
Otherwise  annexation  will  ultimately  be  affected,  instigated  by  that 
very  hell  which  the  nonpolitical  element  of  Cuba  acknowledge  they 
will  be  called  upon  to  pass  through.  The  community  from  which  I  hail 
is  now  experiencing  such  a  transition. 

If  internal  percentage  taxes  are  not  to  be  forced  upon  Cuba  prior  to 
its  liberation,  then  may  it  never  be  free. 

Let  the  United  States  retain  its  present  guardianship  until  commer- 
cial euvy  prompts  its  political  agitators  to  recognize  that  there  will  be 
no  pickings  from  its  industrial  resources,  until  the  inhabitants  agree 
that  if  the  people  of  Cuba  are  to  enjoy  the  commercial  desserts  which 
correspond  to  this  great  nation  they  must  of  their  own  volition  either 
adopt  internal  taxation  and  barter  their  customs  reciprocally  to  the 
United  States  or  seek  annexation. 
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Permit  me  to  attempt  to  indicate  how  a  charitable  reduction  of  the 
United  States  customs  in  favor  of  Cuban  products  would  but  add,  at 
an  early  date,  to  the  embarrassment  of  the  Cuban  people. 

As  a  Latin  republic  the  authorities  will  find  themselves  dependent 
upon  their  customs  and  unable  to  apply  internal  local  taxes.  It  will 
not  matter  how  urgent  reciprocal  international  tariff  exemptions  may 
be  required. 

Every  inhabitant  of  a  Latin  country  believes  that  if  such  as  are 
engaged  in  carrying  on  the  government  desire  any  funds  they  should 
get  them  from  the  customhouses  and  not  tax  the  individual  or  his 
holdings. 

A  Latin's  idea  of  liberty  is  an  absence  of  all  direct  taxes  and  a  berth 
in  the  custom-house.    Compare  this  with  an  American's  idea  of  liberty. 

The  Cuban  soil  is  as  rich  as  any  in  the  world.  The  mechanical  equip- 
ment  of  the  island  is  by  no  means  antiquated.  The  volume  of  its  pro- 
ductions, consumed  within  the  island  and  exported,  under  existing 
conditions  is  greater  per  capita  than  any  other  tropical  portion  of  the 
earth. 

To  grant  to  the  proprietor  of  a  Cuban  cane-sugar  factory  the  privi- 
lege of  importing  his  products  into  this  country,  paying  25  per  cent  less 
import  duty  than  others,  will  not  benefit  anybody  directly,  except  the 
planter,  and,  indirectly,  a  hungry  custom  officialdom.    [See  Note  I.J 

To  grant  them  50  per  cent  is  simply  providing  the  conditions  lor  an 
abnormal  development  of  the  island's  sugar  industry,  which  must  bring 
about  local  labor  problems  and  the  annihilation  of  Louisiana  and 
American  beet  sugar  production.    [See  Note  II.  | 

Primarily,  a  25  per  cent  discrimination  in  favor  of  Cuban  products 
will  create  an  abnormal  volume  of  imports  and  prompt  the  authorities 
to  rely  the  more  upon  the  customs  aud  to  incline  less  to  adopt,  of  their 
own  volition,  local  percentage  taxation. 

This  they  will  ultimately  have  to  assume,  for  the  troubles  of  all  oar 
Latin  neighbors  is  that  they  are  extremists  in  the  matter  of  indirect 
taxation. 

Later,  while  enjoying  excessive  custom-house  charges,  and  with  the 
engaging  of  the  majority  of  the  Labor  in  the  sugar  industry,  the  com- 
munity will  .become  depeudent  upon  imported  food  stuffs.  At  this 
stage  the  commuuity  will  become  more  reluctant  than  ever  to  assume 
local  percentage  taxation,  while  the  proprietors  of  the  sugar  estates 
will  gradually  be  forced  to  relinquish  a  portion  of  such  advantages  as 
they  enjoy,  aud  there  will  be  no  alternative  but  to  secure  a  further  con- 
cession in  American  customs  from  the  primary  25  per  cent  to  50  per 
cent,  and  by  this  means  acquire  a  new  lease  of  industrial  life.  Shortly 
a  75  per  cent  exemption  will  be  in  order. 

While  the  Cubans  will  have  thus  been  enjoying  an  exemption  of 
American  customs  the  Americans  will  have  been  paying  abnormal 
import  duties  into  Cuba.  There  will  be  no  reciprocity  attached  to  the 
proposition.  As  regards  the  internal  affairs  of  the  island,  they  will 
become  hopelessly  entangled. 

This  is  not  a  prophetic  picture,  for  it  is  the  recording  of  the  up-to  date 
history  of  a  Latin  republic,  and  United  States  consular  representatives 
will  support  my  assertions. 

The  most  patriotic  individuals  in  the  Dominican  Republic  recognize 
that  it  is  with  them  today  a  question  of  assuming  iuternal  percentage 
taxation  or  being  annexed  to  the  United  States. 

With  the  American  flag  over  any  purely  tropical  cane-sugar  estate 
one  can  produce  a  pound  of  sugar,  under  any  circumstances  for  less 
than  in  the  semitropical  State  of  Louisiana  or  beet  in  any  of  the  States. 
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Every  tropical  sugar  planter  considers  2J  cents  a  pound  for  an  unre- 
fined sugar,  which  would  be  acceptable  on  any  American  table,  as  a 
bonanza  price.  The  Guban  cane-sugar  planters  will  attest  to  the  truth 
of  this  assertion,  and  the  Louisiana  and  beet  sugar  interests  may  well 
consider  it. 

The  remedy  for  the  Cuban  sugar  planters'  alleged  ills  lies  within  his 
own  ready  means.  The  Cuban  factory  owners  have  merely  been 
engaged  in  competing  with  one  another  for  cane,  and  when  the  market 
price  of  their  product  has  fallen,  instead  of  attempting  to  remedy  their 
condition  by  any  efforts  along  the  lines  of  ceasing  this  competition,  they 
have  decided  that  the  readiest  course  to  pursue  would  be  to  appeal  to 
American  munificence. 

The  situation  can  be  likened  to  a  condition  where  in  the  same  local- 
ity there  are  two  tomato-canning  factories,  and  these  have  been  offer- 
ing extreme  inducements  to  the  farmers  for  the  tomatoes  until  the 
farmers  are  more  than  satisfied.  Of  a  sudden,  the  market  value  of 
canned  tomatoes  having  fallen,  the  proprietors  of  the  canning  factories, 
not  having  any  State  legislature  where  they  may  secure  a  bounty  on 
canned  tomatoes,  entertain  no  reluctance  to  occupy  the  attention  and 
time  of  the  members  of  the  Federal  Government. 

I  can  not  better  explain  the  situation  without  the  use  of  the  technical 
terms  of  the  business  of  making  sugar  from  tropical-grown  sugar  canes. 

With  these  indications  before  you  of  what  must  inevitably  occur,  I 
beg  that  you  will  consider  the  propriety  of  recommending  that  at  the 
earliest  possible  date  percentage  taxation  upon  real  estate  be  applied 
and  that  no  exception  or  special  favor  be  extended  Cuban  products. 

Mr.  Long.  Do  you  favor  reciprocity  between  this  country  and  Santo 
Domingo? 

Mr.  Bass.  I  would  prefer  not  to  be  questioned  on  Santo  Domingo;  I 
simply  prefer  to  speak  of  this  question  before  the  committee. 

Mr.  LoNa.  Do  you  prefer  not  to  answer  the  question f 

Mr.  Bass,  Oh,  1  will  be  pleased  to  answer,  if  you  desire  me  to.  We 
are  not  in  a  position  to  ask  reciprocity.  We  are  so  dependent  on  our 
customs  that  we  can  not  talk  reciprocity. 

Mr.  Long.  What  do  you  get  for  raw  sugar  in  Santo  Domingo? 

Mr.  Bass.  The  last  price  before  I  left  was  1.40;  3.5  flat,  and  the 
expenses  were  such  that  it  netted  me  1.40  every  hundred  pounds. 

Mr.  Long.  Did  you  make  any  profit  on  thatf 

Mr.  Bass.  No,  sir;  that  is  putting  me  out  of  business. 

Mr.  Long.  Then  you  are  in  about  the  same  condition  as  the  Cuban 
planter,  or  are  you  better  off  than  he,  or  worse! 

Mr.  Bass.  I  am  worse  from  local  causes,  sir. 

Mr.  Long.  You  are  opposed  to  any  relief  to  the  Cubans  in  this  way? 

Mr.  Bass.  I  am,  sir. 

Mr.  Long.  Do  you  think  he  would  get  any  of  this  reduction  if  we 
would  make  a  reduction  of  25  or  30  per  cent! 

Mr.  Bass.  1  have  a  very  short  note  here  in  connection  with  that 
inquiry.  My  first  note  is  on  25  per  cent  reduction,  and  my  second  is  on 
50  per  cent  reduction 

Note  I. — So  long  as  unnecessary  color  restriction  remains,  the  refining  interests 
will  not,  under  a  25  per  cent  favor  to  Cuban  unrefined  sugars,  go  to  the  trouble  of 
catting  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  25  per  cent  favor  from  the  price.  No  reduction 
will  take  place  in  the  price  of  refined  unless  it  be  for  the  ends  of  indnstrial  compe- 
tition with  the  local  beet  refining  interests. 

The  refiners'  protection  is  not  the  duty,  but  the  color  restrict  ion. 

The  duty,  regardless  of  color  restriction,  in  the  protection  lor  American  sugar 
producers. 
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Mr.  Long.  Suppose  the  reduction  was  40  per  cent,  would  you  get  any 
of  that! 
Mr.  Bass.  I  have  here  Note  II,  which  will  answer  that  question: 

With  a  50  per  cent  redaction  and  color  restrictions  retained',  the  price  of  unrefined 
will  be  materially  reduced  and  sufficient  to  prompt  the  refining  interests  to  slightly 
reduce  the  price  of  refined  for  the  purpose  of  wiping  out  such  locally  produced  sugars 
as  are  made  for  direct  consumption.  Cnba  is  a  free  country,  and  with  its  soil,  brains, 
and  money  that  will  not  be  lacking,  and  privileged  to  dispose  of  her  sugar  in  a 
market  of  doable  value,  can  laugh  at  Germany's  cartels. 

ADDITIONAL  REMARKS  BT  MR.  LEAVITT. 

Mr.  Leayitt.  Mr.  Hawley  has  impugned  my  motives  in  making  ai 
arraignment  of  the  business  methods  of  the  sugar  trust,  and  he  has 
attempted  to  read  into  my  words  a  veiled  or  implied  reflection  on  the 
integrity  and  honor  of  this  committee  in  order  to  prejudice  in  your 
minds  my  argument  and  the  cause  it  seeks  to  uphold.  I  ask  you,  gen- 
tlemen, in  simple  justice  to  me  and  the  cause  I  represent  to  examine 
the  statements  in  question  in  my  argument  and  determine  to  yourselves 
whether  Mr.  Hawley's  argument  is  just  or  fair.    I  repudiate  it  entirely. 

(Thereupon,  at  5  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  to  meet  at 
10  o'clock  a.  m.,  January  25, 1902.) 


Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Saturday,  January  25, 1902. 

The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  pursuant  to  adjournment, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne  in  the  chair. 

STATEMENT  OF  COL.  T.  H.  BLISS,  IT.  8.  A, 

Collector  of  the  port  of  Habana,  Cuba. 
[Tables  submitted,  see  pp.  581,  583,  598.] 

Colonel  Bliss.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  would  like  to  say,  before  I  answer 
or  attempt  to  answer  any  questions  that  the  committee  may  have  to 
put  to  me,  that  I  disclaim  very  emphatically  any  suggestion  that  I  am 
an  expert  on  the  question  of  sugar.  I  have  been  in  Cuba  now -a  little 
over  three  years,  and  all  that  I  pretend  to  know  on  that  subject  fs  what 
any  ordinarily  intelligent  observer,  who  has  a  little  time  left  from  the 
transaction  of  his  ordinary  daily  business,  can  pick  up. 

I  have  never  said,  nor  written  anything,  nor  have  I  thought  very 
much  about  the  question  that  is  now  before  the  committee  in  respect 
to  the  effect  that  reciprocity  may  have  upon  the  sugar  industry  of  Cuba 
and  the  United  States.  The  great  interest  it  has  had  for  me  has  grown 
out  of  my  earnest  hope  that,  if  there  is  a  serious  difficulty  existing  in 
Cuba  (and  I  think  you  will  have  to  learn  that  mostly  from  other  peo- 
ple), and  if  the  United  States  is  going  to  attempt  to  adjust  it  in  any 
way,  the  adjustment  will  not  be  made  except  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  to 
the  United  States  the  entire  control  of  the  trade  of  Cuba.  It  is  in  that 
part  of  the  question  alone  that  I  have  any  deep  interest,  and  in  respect 
to  which  I  can  give  anything  that  might  be  called  expert  testimony. 
Therefore,  as  1  have  said,  I  am  here  simply  to  answer  such  questions  as 
the  committee  may  ask  that  I  can  auswer,aud  to  say  "  I  do  not  know" 
to  all  others. 

The  Chairman.  Colonel  Bliss,  you  have  been  acting  as  collector  of 
customs  in  Habana,  have  you  not! 
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Colonel  Buss.  Yes,  sir;  for  the  last  three  years. 

The  Chairman.  And  of  course  your  duties  bring  you  more  or  less 
into  a  knowledge  of  the  trade  relations  of  the  island  of  Cuba? 

Colonel  Bliss.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  first  place,  I  would  like-to  ask  you  what  you 
may  know  about  the  condition  of  the  sugar  business  and  the  sugar 
plantations  in  Cuba. 

Colonel  Bliss.  In  a  general  way,'  before  attempting  to  say  anything 
definite  on  that  subject,  there  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  the  gen- 
eral condition  in  regard  to  sugar  plantations  in  Cuba  is  very  serious. 
That  impression  is  gained  by  talking  with  bankers  and  with  merchants 
in  the  city  of  Habana  principally,  but  also  elsewhere  in  the  island  of 
Cnba,  all  of  whose  interests  are  centered  in  the  success  of  the  sugar 
industry.  I  suppose  three-fourths  of  the  people  of  the  island  of  Cuba 
are  directly  or  indirectly  interested  in  the  success  of  that  industry; 
and  upon  their  success  depends  the  success  of  merchants  and  bankers. 
Therefore  I  think  the  opinion  of  those  men  is  a  very  good  guide  to  a 
general  settlement  of  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  sugar  indus- 
try in  Cuba  is  laboring  under  serious  difficulties.  They  all  of  them  tell 
me  that  it  is;  that  the  credit  of  the  sugar  planters,  as  a  rule,  is  abso- 
lutely exhausted. 

As  an  illustration  of  that,  I  may  say,  in  connection  with  one  paper 
that  I  have  here,  which  was  given  to  me  by  a  Spanish  planter,  that  I 
know  intimately  the  members  of  the  principal  banking  house  in  Habana 
which  for  the  last  three  generations  has  made  one  of  the  special  parts 
of  its  business  the  loaning  of  money  on  sugar.  I  knew  therefore  that 
the  members  of  that  bank  were  intimately  acquainted  with  the  charac- 
ter, reputation  for  conservatism,  ability  in  the  management  of  their 
estates,  etc.,  of  pretty  much  all  the  planters  in  Cuba.  I  went  to  the 
senior  partner  and  asked  him  to  tell  me  about  the  gentleman  who  had 
given  me  certain  information  in  respect  to  some  seven  or  eight  planta- 
tions in  the  district  of  Caibari£n.  He  said  to  me,  "He  is  one  of  the 
most  conservative  sugar  planters  in  Cuba,  with  a  reputation  for  very 
great  executive  and  administrative  ability;"  and  he  said,  "He  is  one 
of  the  very  few  men  to  whom  we  would  lend  money  on  sugar  this 
year  if  we  would  lend  it  to  anyone,  which  we  will  not  do  under  any 
circumstances." 

I  mention  that  fact  to  confirm  what  I  said  in  respect  to  the  general 
impression  that  all  of  those  men  have  in  respect  to  the  general  condition. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  on  account  of  the  low  price  of  sugar? 

Mr.  Robertson.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  ask  Colonel  Bliss. 

Colonel  Bliss.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  these  bankers  loan  money  to  the  sugar  planters 
last  year  on  last  year's  crop? 

Colonel  Bliss.  In  a  general  way;  yes,  sir.  It  has  been  their  business 
to  lend  money  for  the  processes  of  manufacture  of  sugar,  and  also, 
when  security  is  given,  for  the  preceding  expenses  in  the  working  of 
the  plantation. 

The  Chairman.  This  money  is  secured  ou  the  crop  itself,  I  suppose? 

Colonel  Bliss.  On  the  crop;  yes,  sir.  I  so  understand  it.  They  do 
not  want  to  get  possession  of  laud.  They  want  to  get  the  legal  inter- 
est on  their  money  and  to  get  the  capital  back  in  due  time.  Now,  they 
could  lend  money  under  such  circumstances  as  would  doubtless 
give  them  the  possession  of  many  sugar  estates,  which  they  do  not 
want. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  the  price  of  sugar  yields  a  profit,  money,  I 
suppose,  is  readily  loaned  on  that  security  ? 
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Colonel  Bliss.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Bat  if  it  does  not  yield  a  profit  the  contrary  is  tbe 
case? 

Colonel  Bliss.  Yes,  sir.  I  referred  to  that  fact  to  show  that  when 
the  bankers  of  Habana,  and  also  many  merchants  who  are  bankers  aud 
loaners  of  money  in  a  small  way,  refuse  to  lend  money,  you  can  be  very 
certain  that  whatever  may  be  the  exact  relation  between  the  cost  of 
production  of  sugar  and  the  price  that  it  brings,  it  is  suck  as  not  to  give 
them  any  security  in  the  loaning  Qf  money. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  is  the  prevailing  rate  of  interest  paid  on  these 
loans? 

Colonel  Bliss.  For  anybody  doing  a  legitimate  business  it  is  12  per 
cent.  I  do  not  think  any  money  is  loaned  now  at  that  rate;  but  the 
officials  of  the  bank  to  which  I  referred  a  moment  ago  told  me  that 
they  had  a  great  deal  of  money  out  that  had  been  loaned  in  past  years 
at  20  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  money  at  20  per  cent  loaned  on  the  sugar 
crop? 

Colonel  Bliss.  Well,  that  has  been  loaned  on  sugar;  but  it  has  also 
been  borrowed  by  planters  on  mortgages  for  the  rehabilitation  of  their 
estates,  putting  in  improved  machinery,  etc.  A  great  deal  of  that,  I 
fancy  all  of  it,  was  before  the  last  war — before  even  the  insurrection 
began. 

The  Chairman.  The  planters  were  a  good  deal  in  debt  at  the  close 
of  the  war,  were  they  not,  Colonel? 

Colonel  Bliss.  Yes,  sir.  While  I  do  not  know  the  figures  exactly,  1 
think  the  last  report  of  the  secretary  of  agriculture  in  Cuba  shows 
something  like  one  hundred  millions  of  indebtedness  on  the  rural  prop 
erty,  almost  all,  or  practically  all,  of  which  is  on  sugar  plantatious. 
Whether  that  figure  is  correct  or  not,  it  is  in  the  official  record. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  at  the  close  of  the  war  or  prior  to  the 
war? 

Colonel  Bliss.  A  great  deal  of  it,  I  think,  was  prior  to  the  war— I  do 
not  know  how  much  of  it,  but  undoubtedly  a  great  deal  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  refer  to  the  secretary  of  agriculture  under 
the  Spanish  rule? 

Colonel  Bliss.  No,  sir;  the  present  secretary  of  agriculture  in  Cuba. 

Mr.  Long.  In  Cuba? 

Colonel  Bliss.  In  Cuba — Mr.  Lacoste. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  estimated  value  of  the  sugar  planta- 
tions? 

Colonel  Bliss.  That  I  do  not  know,  sir.  I  have  heard  it  placed  at 
$200,000,000,  but  I  have  no 

The  Chairman.  1  did  not  know  but  that  this  same  report  of  the  sec- 
retary of  agriculture  showed  that. 

Coionel  Bliss.  It  is  possible  that  it  does.  I  have  not  a  copy  of  it 
with  me. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Colonel,  you  spoke  of  the  advantages  that 
might  be  obtained  in  the  way  of  Cuban  trade  with  the  United  States. 
What  have  you  to  say  in  regard  to  that?  In  the  first  place,  the  tariff 
on  imports  into  Cuba  is  a  very  low  ad  valorem  tariif,  is  it  not? 

Colonel  Bliss.  I  have  seen  it  stated  by  one  of  the  gentlemen  who 
appeared  before  this  committee,  I  think  Mr.  Place,  that  it  was  33  per 
cent;  but  I  think  that  is  entirely  too  high.  As  he  will  admit,  deduct- 
ing from  the  customs  collections  everything  except  import  duties 
proper,  you  have  about  $14,000,000  of  import  duties  collected  during 
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this  last  calendar  year,  and  practically  the  same  during  the  fiscal  year 
that  ended  on  Juue  30.  That,  in  relation  to  the  total  value  of  the 
importations,  about  $65,000,000,  would  give  about  21£  per  cent  as  the 
average  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  can  you  tell  us  what  tbe  ad  valorem  rate  is  on 
cotton  goods,  for  instance — manufactured  cotton  ? 

Colonel  Bliss.  As  an  actual  fact,  it  is  a  specific  'duty.  The  specific 
duty,  converted  into  an  ad  valorem  on  the  various  forms  of  cotton, 
would  vary  from  about  20  to  about  48  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  about  what  the  average  would  be? 
You  have  the  figures  there,  have  you  not? 

Colonel  Bliss.  Yes,  sir;  but  not  in  such  a  way  that  I  could  answer 
that  question  exactly.    1  should  say  about  33  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Colonel,  what  are  the  papers  you  have  there? 

Colonel  Bliss.  The  ones  that  I  have  in  my  hand  are  memoranda  pre-, 
pared  from  data  obtained  from  my  office  and  printed  in  a  newspaper  in 
Habana  about  six  weeks  ago. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  statement  of  the  imports,  the  tariff  col- 
lected, the  rates,  etc.? 

Colonel  Bliss.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  hand  it  to  the  reporter,  so  that  we  can  put 
it  in  our  record? 

Colonel  Bliss.  Yes,  sir;  I  shall  be  glad  to  turn  all  these  papers  over 
to  the  reporter  if  it  is  so  desired.    (See  Appendix,  pages  581,  583, 598.) 

Mr.  Long.  What  time  does  it  cover? 

Colonel  Bliss.  It  covers  the  last  fiscal  year. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  the  present  tariff  fixed,  Colonel  Bliss? 

Colonel  Bliss.  In  its  main  features  it  was  fixed  somewhere  about  the 
month  of  October  of  1898, 1  should  say,  by  Mr.  Porter,  who  was  the 
special  commissioner  of  the  President  in  Cuba  for  that  purpose. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  the  first  readjustment  of  the  tariff  since 
the  close  of  the  war? 

Colonel  Bliss.  Yes,  sir;  then  it  was  modified,  a  year  later,  in  some 
minor  respects,  to  meet  objections  that  had  been  urged  against  the 
operation  of  the  tariff  during  the  preceding  year.  Since  then  there  has 
been  no  change,  except  one  that  was  made  last  October  in  relation  to 
machinery  for  sugar  plantations,  railways,  and  agricultural  machinery. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  a  large  reduction  on  that  class  of  articles, 
was  there  not? 

Colonel  Bliss.  Yes,  sir;  they  were  all  placed  at  5  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  Chairman.  And  those  duties  were  imposed  by  us? 

Colonel  Bliss.  Yes,  sir.  Now,  in  respect  to  the  figures  that  I  have 
here.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  will  give  me  just  one  moment  I  will  explain 
to  the  committee  their  full  meaning. 

Tbe  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Colonel  Bliss.  These  papers  were  prepared  to  show  the  relation 
between  the  trade  of  the  United  States,  as  compared  with  that  of  all 
other  countries,  and  the  total  import  trade  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  show- 
ing what  it  was  that  the  United  States  did  not  get.  They  contain  a 
suggestion  which  it  was  hoped  might  fit  in  with  whatever  solution 
Congress  might  arrive  at  as  to  a  concession,  if  it  gave  any  concession. 
The  suggestion  relates  to  a  modification  of  certain  of  the  tariff'  schedules, 
which  would  throw  into  the  hands  of  the  United  States  that  part  of  the 
trade  which  thus  far  they  have  not  got  and  can  not  get  as  long  as  the 
tariff  remains  as  it  is.  These  tabulated  statements  and  others  that 
may  be  submitted  to  you  are  merely  suggestive.    I  offer  them  on  my 
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own  responsibility  as  being  answers  in  a  general  way  to  the  important 
question,  What  can  Cuba  give  us  in  return  for  anything  we  may  do 
for  herf  In  return  for  adequate  assistance  Cuba  will  gladly  give  all 
the  trade  which  I  have  here  indicated,  and  she  will  give  it  in  any  form 
that  the  United  States  may  desire. 

In  these  tables  is  given  the  total  value  of  the  importations  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1901,  which  amounted  to  $66,167,645. 
The  United  States  furnished  out  of  that  amount  goods  to  the  value  of 
$28,475,000  and  the  rest  of  the  world  $37,692,643  worth  of  merchandise. 

Mr.  Russell.  Does  that  include  the  importations  for  Government 
purposes? 

Colonel  Bliss.  No,  sir;  they  are  excluded. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Does  your  paper  show  the  character  of  our  imports 
and  what  they  aret 

Colonel  Bliss.  Yes,  sir. 

In  the  table  all  of  those  items  in  respect  to  which  the  United  States 
have  no  competition  whatever  are  omitted.  For  instance,  the  United 
States  have  a  monopoly  in  fresh  beef,  pork,  eggs,  flour,  coal,  coal  oil, 
machinery,  railroad  iron,  and  a  number  of  other  articles  of  importation. 

Mr.  Metoalf.  Do  you  give  the  total  of  those  products  taken  into 
Cuba  from  the  United  States  f 

Colonel  Bliss.  I  have  given  the  total  coming  from  the  United  States 
and  taken  from  other  countries;  yes,  sir. 

I  say  that  the  United  States  has  practically  no  competition  in 
machinery.  There  is  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  considered  by 
itself,  which  is  expended  in  Cuba  in  machinery  from  other  countries, 
all  of  which  unquestionably  can  come  from  the  United  States,  and  the 
fact  that  it  does  not  is  to  be  accounted  for  largely  by  other  considera- 
tions than  the  invoice  price.  For  instance,  a  great  deal  of  the  machinery 
which  comes  is  naturally  connected  with  sugar  plantations.  A  great 
deal  of  that  machinery  has  been  purchased  abroad  in  years  gone  by, 
much  of  it  in  Belgium  and  much  of  it  in  England. 

All  of  this  machinery  involves  the  constant  replacement  of  broken 
parts,  broken  in  the  course  of  a  season's  work,  for  which  the  planter,  if 
he  is  wise,  has  spare  parts  on  hand.  Now,  those  spare  parts  can  be 
manufactured  much  cheaper  at  the  place  where  the  original  machinery 
was  built,  where  all  the  patterns  exist,  than  in  the  United  States;  and 
until  the  United  States  shall  have  supplied  pretty  much  all  of  tbe 
machinery  in  the  sngarhouses  in  Cuba,  a  great  deal  of  the  repair  parts 
will  come  from  abroad,  for  the  reason  I  have  just  given.  Most  of  tbe 
new  machinery,  however,  is  produced  in  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  just  going  to  ask  if  we  sold  them  new 
machinery. 

Colonel  Bliss.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  the  same  way  with  railroad  material. 
All  the  railroads,  as  you  know,  are  under  English  management,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  there  is  a  tendency  to  go  to  England  for  supplies  for 
them,  all  other  things  being  equal.  I  do  not  think,  however,  that  any  of 
them  would  buy  in  a  foreign  market  anything  they  wanted  which  they 
could  get  cheaper  in  the  United  States. 

I  understand  that  Sir  William  Van  Horn's  road  has  made  a  contract 
for  something  like  30,000  tons  of  steel  rails  in  England;  but  I  am  also 
informed  that  that  is  because  his  great  anxiety  has  been  to  complete 
his  road  before  the  relinquishment  of  American  control  in  the  island; 
by  dividing  his  orders  he  can  have  his  material  delivered  more 
promptly. 

Mr.  McClellan.  Will  that  be  accomplished!  Will  he  have  it  fin- 
ished by  that  timet 
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Colonel  Bliss.  He  told  me  ouly  a  few  days  ago  that  lie  would  have 
the  rails  connected  between  Santa  Clara  and  Santiago,  which  gives 
through  connection  to  Habana,  on  the  15th  of  May.  He  has  pretty 
much  all  of  his  machinery  there,  but  he  made  this  contract  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  the  material  as  quickly  as  possible. 

The  list  of  articles  which  I  gave  a  moment  ago  as  being  those  in 
respect  to  which  the  United  States  control  the  trade,  is  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  another  list  of  some  ninety  important  articles  of 
common  importation,  in  which  other  countries  than  the  United  States 
have  much  the  larger  part  of  the  trade.  You  will  see  that  these  other 
countries  control  the  trade  in  cattle,  rice,  wines,  olive  oil,  salt,  pre- 
served fruits,  dried  beef,  cottons,  linens,  woolens,  silk,  shoes,  hats,  and 
a  number  of  other  articles  of  large  consumption. 

These  articles  are  grouped  under  one  or  another  of  the  six  main 
schedules  of  the  Cuban  tariff  in  which  they  are  classified  for  duty. 
You  will  see  that  all  of  these  articles  are  produced  in  the  United  States 
and  could  be  supplied  by  that  country,  but  which  are  not  exported  by 
that  country  to  Cuba  because  they  can  not  compete  in  the  markets  of 
the  island  with  the  cheaper  productions  from  other  countries.  In  five 
out  of  the  six  classes  here  presented  you  will  see  that  the  United  States 
are  far  behind  the  rest  of  the  world.  In  one  class  alone  they  lead  by  a 
small  difference.  Yet  in  all  these  classes  the  United  States  could,  under 
a  proper  reciprocal  arrangement,  supply  the  demand  of  Cuba,  present 
and  future,  and  such  an  arrangement  ought  to  be  made.  The  trade  in 
all  these  articles  will  go  to  the  United  States  provided  there  is  such  a 
differential  in  their  favor  as  will  make  it  cheaper  to  get  them  there 
than  to  get  them  elsewhere  in  the  world. 

The  total  value  of  the  articles  imported  under  these  six  classes  is 
$45,322,942.  Of  this  amount  $10,360,841  represents  the  value  of  imports 
into  Cuba  from  the  United  State,  or  nearly  23  per  cent;  the  remainder, 
$34,962,101,  or  more  than  77  per  cent,  represents  what  ought  to  have 
come  from  the  United  States,  but  which  in  reality  came  from  u  all  other 
countries." 

The  remaining  part,  viz,  $20,844,700,  of  the  total  value  of  Cuban 
importation  during  the  last  fiscal  year  is  not  tabulated  here,  because, 
as  1  have  already  said,  the  United  States  already  control  this  part  of 
the  trade,  and  can  continue  to  do  so  even  under  present  tariff  condi- 
tions. Of  this  remaining  part  the  United  States  secured  during  the 
year  $18,114,160,  or  86  per  cent. 

Thus,  a  tariff'  arrangement  that  would  give  the  United  States  the 
control  of  the  trade  tabulated  under  the  six  classes  here  given  would 
enable  her  to  control  at  least  86  per  cent  of  the  entire  inward  trade  of 
Cuba.  This,  on  the  basis  of  last  year's  figures,  would  have  made  their 
export  trade  to  Cuba  amount  to  $56,904,000,  or  just  double  what  it 
actually  was. 

I  know  of  no  other  way  of  securing  to  the  United  States  the  trade 
which  she  does  not  now  have,  than  by  putting  into  force  a  "maximum 
and  minimum"  tariff— that  is,  giving  preferential  duties  to  the  products 
of  the  United  States.  This  is  what  Spain  did  for  herself,  and  under 
that  system  she  secured  90  per  cent  of  the  Cuban  import  trade.  The 
preferentials  which  Spain  took  for  herself  varied  from  one-fourth  to 
one  half  the  duties  exacted  from  products  of  other  countries.  Thus, 
assume  any  article  which  paid  duty  at  a  rate  equivalent  to  40  per  cent 
ad  valorem.  If  this  article  came  to  Cuba  from  any  country  other  than 
8pain  and  in  a  vessel  not  under  the  Spanish  flag,  it  paid  the  full  rate 
of  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  \  if  it  came  from  such  foreign  country,  but  in 
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a  Spanish  ship,  it  paid  35  per  cent;  if  it  came  from  Spain,  bat  under 
another  flag — such  as  English  or  German — it  paid  30  per  cent;  but  if 
it  came  from  Spain  and  in  a  Spanish  ship  it  paid  only  at  the  rate  of  20 
per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  application  of  this  principle,  in  some  form,  would  not  only  give 
to  the  United  States  the  trade  which  now  goes  elsewhere,  but  would 
give  them  the  carrying  trade  as  well. 

Mr.  Richardson.  The  maximum  of  reduction,  then,  was  50  per  cent, 
Colonel  Bliss? 

Colonel  Bliss.  The  maximum  was  about  that.  It  varied  in  some 
cases. 

Mr.  Richardson.  Would  that  same  rate,  in  your  opinion,  give  the 
United  States  the  entire  trade? 

Colonel  Bliss.  I  think  less  than  that  would  give  them  a  large  part 
of  the  trade. 

Mr.  Richardson.  How  much  less? 

Colonel  Bliss.  I  think  33£  per  ceut  would  do  it. 

Mr.  Richardson.  As  a  maximum? 

Colonel  Bliss.  On  an  average,  through  this  schedule  of  ninety  classes 
of  articles.  The  tabulated  statement  which  I  havea  here  gives  col- 
umns showftig  the  trade  which  the  United  States  now  has  and  the  trade 
which  all  the  rest  of  the  world  has  under  a  given  paragraph  of  the  tariff! 
A  rate  of  duty  which  gave  to  the  United  States  an  advantage  of  33£ 
per  cent  as  against  all  the  world,  most  of  it  being  much  less  than  the 
corresponding  rate  under  the  Spanish  tariff,  would,  in  my  opinion — but 
of  course  that  would  have  to  be  carefully  verified  by  experts  on  the 
subject — throw  the  larger  part  of  the  trade  which  you  do  not  now  have 
into  the  hands  of  the  United  States.  Tbere  are  some  cases  where  it 
would  not  do  that.  A  second  tabular  statement  which  I  have  here, 
and,  which,  like  the  other  one,  is  merely  suggestive,  indicates  how  the 
duty  under  each  paragraph  can  be  so  modified  as  to  secure  to  the  United 
States  all  the  trade. 

Mr.  Richardson.  If  a  reduction  is  made,  do  you  think  it  should  be 
a  horizontal  reduction,  or  would  you  have  it  graded? 

Colonel  Bliss.  It  depends  on  the  conditions  that  are  to  be  imposed. 
When  I  began  to  study  this  subject  I  was  informed  that  there  must  be 
no  reduction  in  the  Cuban  revenue.  If  that  condition  is  to  hold,  the 
only  way  to  accomplish  the  desired  object  is  to  carefully  scrutinize  each 
paragraph  of  the  Cuban  tariff  with  a  view  to  determining  (1)  whether 
the  United  States  already  control  the  trade  under  it  and  can  continue 
to  control  it;  (2)  if  the  United  States  have  not  the  trade  under  a  given 
paragraph,  can  they  immediately  get  it  by  a  suitable  differential;  (3) 
does  the  trade  under  a  given  paragraph  cover  articles  that  the  United 
States  do  not  now  supply,  but  can  supply  in  the  near  future  if  assured 
a  market;  (4)  does  the  trade  under  a  given  paragraph  cover  articles 
that  the  United  States  can  not  hope  to  supply,  with  the  result  that  any 
advance  in  the  present  duties  would  only  bear  the  harder  on  the  Cuban 
consumer;  (5)  is  it  possible,  by  raising  the  duty  on  an  article  which 
the  United  States  can  not  hope  to  supply,  to  induce  the  Cuban  con- 
sumer to  buy  some  other  similar  article  which  the  United  States  can 
supply;  (6)  in  all  cases,  to  take  the  greatest  care  to  give  the  minimum 
differential  necessary  to  accomplish  the  purpose. 

In  that  way  a  tariff  could  be  prepared  by  Cuba  that  would  give  the 
United  States  the  trade  which  they  desire,  and  to  which  they  are  enti- 

•See  Appendix,  pp.  581,  583,  598. 
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tied  if  tbey  make  any  concession  to  Cuba,  and  which  at  the  same  time 
would  not  reduce  the  Cuban  revenue  and  would  impose  the  minimum 
hardship  on  the  Cuban  consumer. 

Mr.  Newlands.  You  mean  the  total  receipts  will  be  the  same! 

Colonel  Bliss.  The  total  receipts  in  Cuba  will  be  same. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  minimum  duty  on  goods  coming  from  the 
United  States  was  the  same  as  the  minimum  duties  charged  now  to 
those  countries  from  which  these  goods  are  imported,  the  revenue  would 
be  the  same,  would  it  not? 

Colonel  Bliss.  If  the  duty  charged  on  products  from  the  United 
States  was  the  same  as  now,  yes,  sir;  it  would  transfer  the  trade  from 
other  countries  to  the  United  States,  and  the  products  of  that  country 
would  continue  paying  the  same  duty  that  those  articles  would  pay 
now,  coming,  as  they  now  do,  from  Europe  or  elsewhere  in  the  world. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  order  to  secure  this  trade,  it  would  be  nec- 
essary to  inaugurate  a  new  system  of  tariff  for  Cuba,  under  which  the 
minimum  duty  would  be  equal  to  the  duty  charged  now,  while  the 
maximum 

Colonel  Bliss  (interrupting).  Would  be,  perhaps,  about  33£  per  cent 
higher.  In  some  cases  it  need  not  be  that  high,  while  in  others  it  would 
have  to  be  higher. 

The  Chairman.  Sufficiently  advanced,  in  other  words,  to  give  the 
trade  to  the  United  States? 

Colonel  Bliss.  Yes,  sir.  And  there  are  many  people  who  think  that 
the  result  of  this  concession,  if  any  should  be  made,  would  be  to  restore 
better  conditions  in  Cuba,  resulting  in  more  importations.  I  have  not 
any  doubt — although  I  do  not  think  anybody  could  prophesy  as  to  the 
exact  figures — that  it  would  increase  the  importations  to  such  an  extent 
that,  while  the  differential  would  have  to  be  maintained,  the  increase 
in  customs  revenue  would  permit  the  actual  rates  of  duty  to  be  lowered. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  have  you  proposed  a  schedule  in  your  papers 
that  carries  out  that  theory? 

Colonel  Bliss.  Yes,  sir;  but  it  is  a  mere  suggestion.  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  commit  myself  to  it  until  an  expert  examination  of  the  details 
should  prove  that  it  would  accomplish  what  is  desired.  As  1  have 
already  said,  I  have  here  two  statements  which  suggest  two  of  the 
various  ways  of  looking  at  the  subject,  one  showing  a  straight  differ- 
ential of  33 J  per  cent,  and  the  other  a  varying  differential.  The  latter 
one  I  have  submitted  to  the  Department,  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  the  present  distribution  of  trade,  and  also  what  seemed  to  me 
must  be  general  lines  on  which  Cuba  would  have  to  construct  her 
tariff  if  she  wished  to  give  the  trade  to  the  United  States  and  at  the 
same  time  maintain  her  present  revenue. 

Mr.  Metoalf.  Will  you  not  say  which  department?  Which  depart- 
ment do  you  mean? 

Colonel  Bliss.  The  War  Department.  To  be  more  accurate,  I  sub- 
mitted this  statement  to  the  military  governor  for  his  information,  and 
he  sent  it  to  Washington.    It  represents  merely  my  own  views.* 

Mr.  Tawnby.  Is  the  matter  of  price  the  only  factor  which  determines 
the  market  in  which  the  Cuban  makes  his  purchases? 

Colonel  Bliss.  Not  altogether,  but  I  should  say  very  largely  so.  All 
of  the  importations  are  made  by  Spanish  importers,  and  I  do  not  know 
any  of  them  who  would  pay  the  fraction  of  a  cent  more  to  get  a  thing 
from  Spain  than  he  would  have  to  pay  for  the  same  thing  if  he  could 

•See  Appendix,  pp.  581,  583,  598. 
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get  it  from  New  York.  But  there  are  certain  qualities  of  things 
required  in  the  Cuban  trade  which  are  not  made  at  all  in  the  United 
States,  and  I  do  not  suppose  will  ever  be  made  there,  unless  the 
demand  in  Ouba  is  forced  to  go  to  the  United  States.  For  instance, 
there  is  a  trade  in  Spanish  shoes,  which  constitute  a  very  large  importa- 
tion in  Cuba.  I  am  perfectly  certain,  although  I  am  not  an  expert  in 
that  business,  that  such  a  thing  is  not  made  and  never  has  been  made 
in  the  United  States,  and  that  they  could  not  supply  that  trade,  nor 
would  they  think  of  it. 

Mr.  Richardson.  The  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  could 
make  it,  could  they  notf 

Colonel  Bliss.  They  could  make  it,  unquestionably;  but  they  never 
would  think  of  it  unless  such  a  differential  were  given  as  to  make 
these  people  go  to  the  United  States  and  ask  them  to  make  it.  The 
same  is  true  of  Spanish  wine  and  certain  things  like  that. 

Mr.  Tawney.  What  effort  has  Germany  recently  made  in  Cuba  to 
acquire  or  obtain  a  larger  percentage  of  the  Cuban  trade T 

Colonel  Bliss.  I  do  not  know  of  any  special  effort  that  Germany  as 
a  nation  has  made,  but  Cuba  is  filled  with  German  travelers. 

Mr.  Tawney.  I  mean  the  merchants  in  Germany. 

Colonel  Bliss.  Only  in  the  way  that  Germany  and  England  and 
France  and  Spain  are  all  represented  by  commercial  travelers  pushing 
their  merchandise  and  taking  orders  that  I  am  told  the  manufacturers 
in  the  United  States  will  refuse  to  take.  For  instance,  you  know  the 
duty  on  such  articles  as  cotton  goods  (which  constitute  a  very  impor- 
tant item  of  importation  into  Cuba)  depends  on  the  relative  weight  of 
a  given  quantity  and  measurement  of  cloth,  and  the  number  of  threads. 
If  the  weight  varies  a  small  fraction,  or  if  the  threads  vary  a  small 
fraction,  merchandise  which  has  been  imported  by  the  importer,  believ- 
ing that  it  would  pay  a  duty  under,  we  will  say,  paragraph  114-C,  pays 
a  duty  under  paragraph  114-D,  at  perhaps  an  increase  of  one  third, 
and  he  refuses  to  take  it.  But  that  importer  can  go  to  any  mill,  as  1 
am  told  by  them,  in  England  or  in  France  or  in  Germany  or  Spain  and 
ask  them,  "Will  you  take  an  order  for  50,000  or  100,000  meters  of  this 
cloth,  and  guarantee  to  me  that  when  it  reaches  the  Habana  custom- 
house it  will  come  within  a  fraction  of  a  gram  of  weighing  so  much  to  a 
hundred  meters,  and  will  have  exactly  so  many  threads;  otherwise  I 
I  will  refuse  to  accept  it?"  They  will  take  that  order,  but  I  am  told 
that  no  mill  owner  in  the  United  States  will  do  it. 

I  think  that  fact,  together  with  the  system  of  credits,  largely  accounts 
for  the  fact  that  trade  with  Cuba  is  so  largely  in  European  countries. 
They  will  sell  on  nine  months'  credit,  while  I  am  told  that  the  United 
States  shipper  will  give  only  thirty  days.  Therefore  the  importer  sells 
on  six  months'  credit  to  his  own  countrymen,  and  they  in  turn  sell  on 
three  months'  credit,  and  every  man  has  his  money  in  and  a  large  profit 
(for  you  can  be  sure  they  charge  large  interest  on  the  capital  which  is 
tied  up  in  that  way)  before  he  pays  the  one  from  whom  he  has  bought 

Mr.  Robertson.  Colonel  Bliss,  in  the  year  1899  you  were  collector 
of  the  port  of  Habana,  were  you  notf 

Colonel  Bliss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robertson.  In  your  report  to  General  Brooke  of  that  year  yon 
made  this  statement,  and  it  was  along  the  line  of  the  suggestions  in 
your  answer  to  the  question  of  Mr.  Tawney,  I  believe.  I  wish  to  read 
this  to  you,  and  then  ask  you  if  you  have  changed  your  conclusions! 

In  connection  with  the  application  to  change  the  classification  of  or  to  remove  or 
lessen  the  duties  npon  various  articles  of  general  use  in  the  United  States,  with  the 
object  of  increasing  the  importation  of  these  articles  into  the  island,  I  have  sought 
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• 

to  direct  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  existing  rate  of  duty  does  not,  as  a  rule, 
stand  in  the  way  of  importations  from  the  United  States,  and  that  even  toe  removal 
»f  all  duties  whatsoever  wonld  give  little  or  no  encouragement  to  snch  importations. 
Many  articles  in  common  ase  in  the  United  States  are  unsuitable  to  the  physical  con- 
ditions of  this  country,  and  many  others  find  an  almost  insuperable  barrier  to  their 
industries  in  the  stubborn  indisposition  of  the  people  to  adopt  new  methods  and 
improved  material. 

Mr.  Bliss.  1  have  changed  my  mind  almost  entirely  in  respect  to 
that.    That  was  the  first  report  I  made  in  Cuba. 

The  Ow  A  toman.  When  t 

Colonel  Bliss.  In  1899,  at  the  end  of  the  first  six  months. 

Mr.  Robertson.  What  were  the  reasons  that  changed  your  views 
npon  that  question  t 

Colonel  Bliss.  Simply  a  little  wider  intercourse  with  people  engaged 
in  business  in  the  island  of  Cuba.  I  looked  at  it  then  from  the  point 
of  view  of  a  person  newly  arrived,  and  there  is  no  question  at  all  that 
taste,  other  things  being  equal,  or  anywhere  nearly  equal  (and  the 
difference  in  prices  in  many  coses  is  not  very  decided),  will  undoubtedly 
control.  A  man  who  has  drank  Spanish  wine  all  his  life  will  continue 
to  drink  it  if  he  can  get  it  for  about  the  same  price  he  would  have  to 
pay  for  similar  wine  of  different  origin. 

Mr.  Robertson.  I  do  not  think,  however,  that  is  the  main  reason 
why  you  made  this  report — simply  as  a  matter  of  taste.  That  is  the 
latter  part  of  the  report  and  seems  to  be  the  least  important  of  all  the 
statements  made  before. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Then,  following  that  up,  Colonel,  in  the  closing  para- 
graph you  say: 

I  do  not  look  for  much  improvement  in  this  condition  nntil  there  shall  he  snch 
an  influx  of  foreigners  as  will  carry  to  all  parts  of  the  island  modern  methods  and 
modern  tools  and  implements,  and  an  entire  change  in  native  sentiment  will  he 
effected  by  mere  force  of  example. 

That  is  contained  on  page  381  of  the  civil  report  of  Maj.  Gen.  John 
R.  Brooke,  U.  S.  A.,  military  governor  of  Cuba  for  1900.  Have  you 
changed  your  opinion  also  in  that  respect  t 

Colonel  Bliss.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  changed  my  opinion  very  considerably 
since  that  time,  because  I  know  a  good  deal  more  now  than  I  did  then. 
There  is  no  question  at  all  that  the  influx  of  Americans  down  there,  if 
it  takes  place,  will,  for  the  very  same  reason  that  I  have  just  given  in 
regard  to  the  influence  of  taste,  have  a  decided  effect.  An  American 
goes  down  there  used  to  one  thing,  and  if  he  has  to  pay  a  little  more 
for  it,  the  chances  are  that  he  will  prefer  to  have  that  which  he  is  accus- 
tomed to  at  home,  precisely  as  to  a  certain  extent,  if  the  price  does  not 
vary  beyond  a  very  small  limit,  a  Spaniard  or  a  man  of  any  other 
nationality  will  like  that  which  he  has  been  brought  up  to  like. 

Mr.  Mbtcalf.  Have  many  Americans  gone  into  the  island  in  the 
pasty  ear  t 

Colonel  Bliss.  I  can  not  tell  you  how  many,  but  I  do  not  think  there 
is  the  disposition  to  go  there  now  that  there  was  in  1899. 

Mr.  Metoalp.  I  call  your  attention,  also,  to  page  385  of  the  report 
of  Maj.  Gen.  John  R.  Brooke.  This  portion  of  the  report,  I  believe, 
*as  written  by  you,  was  it  nott 

Colonel  Bliss.  Everything  relating  to  the  customs  service;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Metoalp.  It  is  headed  "Annual  report  of  the  collector  of  cus- 
toms of  Cuba  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1899." 

You  say  : 

What  cattle  breeders  here  especially  desire  is  not  the  remission  of  the  present 
doty,  bat  that  the  United  States  shall  use  its  good  offices  with  certain  Sonth 
American  countries  in  order  to  secure  the  removal  or  a  lessening  of  the  present  pro- 
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bibitive  export  dnty,  which,  in  one  case,  amounts  to  $19.50  per  head.  It  is  fro* 
those  countries  that  cattle  will  be  imported,  as  experience  proves  the  undesirabilitj 
of  cattle  from  the  United  States  for  use  in  the  island. 

Is  that  correct  t 

Colonel  Bliss.  That  is  for  working  oxen  alone,  working  animals.  1 
have  already  explained,  in  that  very  report,  I  think,  the  reason  why, 
The  conformation  of  the  body  and  horns  of  the  animal  make  the  oxen 
from  those  countries  better  adapted  for  work  purposes  in  Cuba,  where 
oxen  are  yoked  by  the  horns. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  I  call  your  attention  also  to  page  386  of  this  report: 

IMMIGRATION  REGULATIONS. 

By  circular  No.  13,  Division  of  Customs  and  Insular  Affairs,  Washington,  April 
14,  1899,  the  laws  and  regulations  governing  immigration  in  the  Uuited  States  wen 
declared  to  be  in  effect  in  the  territory  under  government  by  the  military  forces  oi 
the  United  States,  and  the  collectors  of  customs  were  directed  to  enforce  these  ltw« 
and  regulations  uutil  the  establishment  of  immigration  stations  in  such  territory 
Shortly  after  this  it  was  ruled  that  the  provisions  of  the  Chinese-exclusion  aot  would 
not  apply  to  Cuba  until  specific  instructions  therefor  should  be  given.  The  people 
of  that  race,  therefore,  continue  to  come  into  this  island  without  restriction.  Tbev 
come  weekly  from  Hongkong,  visaed  through  the  United  States,  where  they  are  pot 
allowed  to  stop.  During  the  last  six  months  the  total  number  of  Chinese  arming 
at  the  port  of  Habana  is  344. 

There  are  no  restrictions  at  the  present  time  in  regard  to  the  coming 
of  Chinese  to  the  island  of  Cuba,  thenf 

Colonel  Bliss.  No;  there  are  none  now. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Yoq  stated  a  few  moments  ago  that  the  Spanish 
merchants  also  acted  as  bankers  and  loaned  money. 

Colonel  Bliss.  In  a  good  many  cases,  yes.  That  is  a  matter  ot 
my  general  information.  J 

Mr.  Metoalp.  Is  not  the  trade  of  the  island  of  Cuba  practically 
controlled  by  the  Spaniards!  J 

Colonel  Bliss.  I  would  not  like  to  say  what  per  cent,  but  very 
nearly  all  of  it  is  controlled  by  Spaniards.    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  You  gave  a  few  moments  ago  the  total  revenue 
collected  from  customs  duties  in  Cuba. 

Colonel  Bliss.  In  the  fiscal  year  ending  last  June;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  The  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  did  it  not! 

Colonel  Bliss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  What  is  done  with  this  revenue? 

Colonel  Bliss.  So  far  as  I  am  coucerned,  I  turn  it  iu  daily  to  the 
treasurer  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  getting  his  receipt  for  it,  and  that  ends 
my  connection  with  it. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Is  there  any  direct  tax  laid  upon  the  Cuban  people* 

Colonel  Bliss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  What  is  that  tax! 

Colonel  Bliss.  Although  I  am  not  familiar  with  it,  there  is  a  direct 
tax  upon  property,  varying  according  to  whether  it  is  city  property  or 
country  property. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Do  you  know  what  the  total  revenue  from  that  tax  is? 

Colonel  Bliss.  No,  sir;  I  do  not.  1  do  not  think  the  total  revenne 
of  the  island  of  Cuba,  outside  of  the  customs,  amounts  to  $2,000,000. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Would  it  amount  to  $1,000,000? 

Colonel  Bliss.  I  thiuk.  in  a  general  way,  it  is  between  one  and  two 
millions ;  but  I  can  not  answer  that  question  definitely.  It  is  none  of  my 
business  to  know  that,  and  I  have  neglected  to  inform  myself.  It  i* 
all  in  the  official  reports,  however. 
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Mr.  Metoalf.  Do  yon  know  who  controls  the  banking  trade  in  the 
island  at  the  present  timet    Is  that  controlled  also  by  Spaniards? 

Colonel  Bliss.  1  should  say,  outside  of  the  city  of  Habana,  that  it  is. 
[n  the  city  of  Habana  I  should  say  that  the  majority  of  it  is  so  con- 
trolled. No;  1  really  would  not  like  to  answer  that  question  directly. 
Fhe  largest  banking  house  in  the  island  of  Cuba  is  the  one  of  H. 
Dpmann  Brothers,  which  is  German.  There  is  at  least  one  English 
banking  house,  the  bank  of  Halifax,  in  Habana,  and  there  is  what  they 
call  now  the  National  Bank,  of  Cuba,  which  is  an  offshoot  from  the 
North  American  Trust  Company,  which  has  been  there  for  the  last 
three  years.  That  is  an  American  bank  with  some  local  representa- 
tion, 1  do  not  know  much.  I  think  very  little  of  the  stock  belongs  to 
any  natives. 

Mr.  Metoalf.  Do  you  know  how  many  sugar  mills  there  are  to-day 
in  Cuba? 

Colonel  Bliss.  My  recollection  is  that  there  are  somewhere  in  the 
vicinity  of  167. 

Mr.  Metoalf.  Do  you  know  who  own  and  control  these  mills? 

Colonel  Bliss.  They  are  controlled  by  Spaniards,  by  Cubans,  by 
Americans,  and  by  Germans;  in  what  proportion  I  can  not  say. 

Mr.  Metoalf.  You  do  not  know  how  many  mills  there  are! 

Colonel  Buss.  As  I  said  before,  the  number  is  about  107.  I  think 
fhe  Americans  are  probably  by  far  the  fewest  in  number. 

Mr.  Metoalf.  I  say,  you  can  not  tell  about  what  proportion  are 
owned  and  controlled  by  the  Cubans! 

Colouel  Bliss.  No,  sir;  I  have  never  known  of  any  census  being 
taken  on  that  subject,  or  of  any  Government  report  that  has  been  made 
that  would  give  that  information. 

Mr.  Metoalf.  Is  there  any  distress  at  the  present  time  in  the  island 
of  Cuba,  Colonel! 

Colonel  Bliss.  Any  distress!    No,  sir. 

Mr.  Metoalf.  The  people  are  all  employed! 

Colonel  Buss.  Yes,  sir.  I  should  say  that  there  was  no  distress 
whatever,  from  all  I  have  seen. 

Mr.  Russell.  Is  there  any  distress  in  any  industry  in  the  island  of 
Cuba  except  the  sugar  industry! 

Colonel  Bliss.  I  should  say  not. 

Mr.  Russell.  Then  what  we  ought  to  do  in  the  way  of  fulfilling  a 
moral  obligation  to  Cuba  and  assisting  to  make  her  prosperous  ought 
to  be  restricted  to  the  sugar  industry  ! 

Colonel  Bliss.  Well,  that  is  for  you  to  say,  or  whether  you  will  give 
sugar  anything  or  not. 

Mr.  Russell.  In  your  opinion,  the  other  industries  of  the  island  are 
fairly  prosperous,  you  say! 

Colonel  Bliss.  I  think  that  if  sugar  is  prosperous  everything  else  is 
bound  to  be  prosperous,  so  long  as  Cuba  is  a  one-crop  country.  I  say 
"one-crop"  because,  although  tobacco  is  a  very  important  industry, 
sngar  dominates  everything.  If  sugar  is  prosperous,  the  island  of 
Cuba  is  bound  to  be  prosperous. 

Mr.  Russell.  You  said  there  was  this  distress  in  the  sugar  industry 
there  now,  and  you  just  stated  that  you  thought  there  was  no  distress 
in  anything  else.  Oan  sugar  be  not  prosperous  and  yet  tobacco  and 
the  other  crops  be  prosperous! 

Colonel  Bliss.  I  say  everything  else  except  tobacco.  Tobacco,  of 
course,  can  be  prosperous  whether  sugar  is  or  not,  and  sugar  can  be 
prosperous  whether  tobacco  is  or  not. 
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Mr.  Ru&sbll.  Tobacco,  of  course,  stands  on  its  own  bottom  f 

Colonel  Bliss.  It  grows  largely  in  differeut  parts  of  the  island,  on 
different  kinds  of  land  from  those  which  are  used  for  sugar. 

Mr.  Russell.  It  has  a  market  of  its  own,  no  matter  what  the 
tariff  is? 

Colonel  Bliss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MoCall.  Now,  Colonel,  were  the  Cubans  so  habituated  to  under- 
valuations and  frauds  at  the  custom-house  under  the  Spanish  rule  that 
they  would  not  be  likely  to  be  accurate. in  their  valuations  after  we 
withdrew  and  they  had  the  control  of  the  custom-house! 

Colonel  Bliss.  The  Cubans  were  not  accustomed  to  undervaluation, 
because  the  Cubans  neither  then  nor  now,  so  far  as  merchants  are  con- 
cerned, import  anything  into  the  island  of  Cuba.  It  is  the  Spaniards 
who  do  pretty  much  all  of  it. 

Mr.  MoCall.  Well,  did  not  the  merchants  who  import  undoubtedly 
receive  very  gross  undervaluations  under  the  Spanish  rule! 

Colonel  Bliss.  So  1  have  been  told. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Do  you  know  anything  about  it  personally? 

Colonel  Bliss.  I  know  nothing  about  it  personally;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  McCall.  Now,  have  you  studied  the  question  whether  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  adopt  a  system  of  iuternal  taxation  to  raise  some  or 
the  revenue  needed  for  Cuba! 

Colonel  Bliss.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MoCall.  For  instance,  a  tax  on  capital  in  banking,  of  which  you 
spoke,  and  a  direct  tax  upon  property.  You  have  not  considered  that 
question? 

Colonel  Bliss.  I  have  not;  no,  sir.  It  is  entirely  outside  of  the 
business  that  has  been  committed  to  me  to  attend  to;  and  there  are 
other  officers  of  the  Government  who  can  answer  as  experts  on  that 
question.  I  can  only  say  that  there  is  a  general  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  people  of  Cuba,  now  that  they  find  that  they  can  get  from 
the  custom  houses  the  amount  of  money  necessary  for  the  government, 
to  do  away  with  any  other  form  of  taxation,  which  I  think  is  very 
unfortunate;  but  it  is  the  fact. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Did  I  understand  you  that  in  any  readjustment  of  the 
tariff  it  would  be  necessary  to  maintain  the  revenues  up  to  the  present 
point? 

Colonel  Bliss.  I  say  that  that  is  the  condition  that  was  imposed 
upon  me  when  I  was  instructed  to  prepare  memoranda  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Keeping  that  in  view,  then,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
have  the  present  rates  of  customs  duties  as  the  miuimum? 

Colonel  Bliss.  Yes,  sir;  that  is,  of  course,  unless  under  more  favor 
able  conditions  the  importations  were  increased.  That  might  act  as  an 
offset  to  any  theoretical  reduction  in  the  revenue  due  to  lowered  duties. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Under  present  conditions,  then,  to  give  the  United 
States  a  preference  in  that  market  you  would  have  to  do  it  not  by  tak- 
ing off  taxes  and  reducing  rates  in  favor  of  the  United  States,  but  by 
increasing  rates  as  against  other  countries? 

Colonel  Bliss.  As  against  the  world,  yes,  sir;  and  not  against  the 
United  States;  but  only,  as  I  say,  for  those  things  which  the  United 
States  can  supply,  and  supply  at  once. 

Mr.  Newlands.  I  understand  you  to  say  there  is  no  distress  in  Cuba 
at  present? 

Colonel  Bliss.  There  is  none  that  I  have  seen,  if  you  mean  by  dis- 
tress the  form  of  it  that  appears  with  unoccupied  labor,  or  people 
starving  for  want  of  food,  or  anything  of  that  kind;  no. 
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Mr.  Nbwlands.  Labor,  as  a  rule,  is  employed? 
Colonel  Bliss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Nbwlands.  Do  you  anticipate  any  distress  in  the  near  future  if 
conditions  remain  as  tbey  are  uowf 

Colonel  Bliss.  If  everybody  who  lias  given  me  information  on  the 
subject,  has  given  me  correct  information,  I  should  anticipate  that  there 
might  be  distress;  yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Nbwlands.  Arising  from  what! 
Colonel  Bliss.  From  the  closing  down  of  the  sugar  mills. 
Mr.  Nbwlands.  Before  the  full  crop  is  ground  t 
Colonel  Bliss.  I  hardly  think  so,  except  that  possibly  that  may  be 
the  case  with  those  planters  who  are  so  close  to  the  wall  that  they  can 
not  strain  their  credit  enough  to  borrow  money  to  carry  them  over,  say, 
next  month ;  but  they  will  lose  more  money  by  stopping  grinding  than 
by  continuing  to  grind.    The  distress,  if  any  comes,  would  first  appear 
in  the  closing  down  of  mills  of  that  character,  but  the  principal  effects 
would  appear  at  the  end  of  the  present  grinding  season,  when  all  the 
mills  close  and  the  labor  does  not  find  further  employment  in  cultivat- 
ing cane  for  next  year. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Do  you  anticipate  that  if  conditions  remain  as  they 
are  there  will  be  less  planting  of  sugar  during  the  next  yearf 

Colonel  Bliss.  Yes,  sir;  that  is,  assuming  that  what  everyone  says, 
and  what  1  personally  believe  is  the  fact,  viz,  that  sugar  is  being  pro- 
duced at  an  unprofitable  rate. 

Mr.  Nbwlands.  Now,  the  production  of  sugar  this  year  is  greater 
than  it  was  last  year,  is  it  nott 
Colonel  Bliss.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Newlands.  By  how  many  tons? 

Colonel  Bliss.  If  the  entire  crop  of  cane  that  is  now  standing  is 
ground,  all  of  the  sugar  experts  and  sugar  brokers  in  Habana  (who  are 
probably  as  well  informed  as  anyone  on  that  subject)  agree  on  a  crop 
of  about  850,000  tons  of  sugar.  That  is  a  little  more  than  250,000  tons, 
or  just  about  250,000  tons,  over  last  year. 

Mr.  Newlands.  If  conditions  are  made  more  favorable  there  by 
tariff  concessions  upon  our  side  and  an  increased  price  for  the  Cuban 
product  of  sugar,  would  you  anticipate  a  still  larger  planting  and  a 
larger  tonnage  of  sugar  T 

Colonel  Bliss.  To  a  certain  extent,  yes,  sir;  but  I  am  one  of  those 
who  do  not  believe  that  there  is  going  to  be  a  very  great  ultimate  or  a 
very  rapid  increase  in  the  production  of  sugar  in  Cuba. 

Mr.  Newlands.  That  would  depend  largely  upon  the  price,  would  it 
not* 

Colonel  Bliss.  Yes,  sir;  but  the  price  is  now,  as  I  believe,  very 
largely  fixed  by  the  average  world's  supply,  and  I  do  not  believe  that 
that  supply  will  ever  again  allow  a  great  advance  in  price.  You  can 
vary  the  price  of  sugar  in  Cuba  only  to  the  extent  to  which  you  are 
going  to  vary  the  United  States  tariff;  and  even  going  to  the  extreme, 
it  is  never  going  to  bring  back  the  boom  times  of  Cuban  sugar. 

Mr.  Nbwlands.  As  I  understand  it,  the  present  duty  on  Cuban  sugar 
is  about  91.68  per  100  pounds,  is  it  nott 
Colonel  Bliss.  Cn  all  sugar  that  polarizes  at  96,  yes. 
Mr.  Newlands.  If  that  entire  duty  were  taken  off,  the  Cuban  sugar 
would  sell  in  our  market  just  as  the  Louisiana  sugar  and  the  beet 
sugar  does,  would  it  nott    Would  there  not  be  an  increase  f 

Colonel  Bliss.  I  am  not  an  expert  on  that  question,  and  I  do  not  like 
to  answer.    It  appears  to  me  that  the  question  relates  to  the  price  that 
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the  Cuban  producer  would  get,  and  I  do  not  know  what  proportion  of 
the  increase  would  go  to  him.    1  believe  not  more  than  30  per  cent. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Do  you  not  tbink  that  a  reduction,  say,  of  from  1 
cent  to  1%  cents  per  pound  would  very  largely  increase  the  prod  action 
of  sugar  in  the  island  of  Cubaf 

Colonel  Bliss.  Undoubtedly  it  would;  yes,  sir;  but  I  do  not  believe 
it  would  go  to  the  extent  of  the  5,000,000  tons  that  some  people  talk 
about,  or  4,000,000  tons.  I  do  not  believe  that,  nor  do  I  believe  that  it 
would  be  a  very  rapid  increase. 

Mr.  Newlands.  As  I  understand  it,  the  labor  in  Cuba  is  at  present 
well  employed,  and  at  good  wages  f 

Colonel  Bliss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Newlands.  That  means  that  the  present  production  of  sugar 
utilizes  all  the  labor  that  now  exists  in  Cuba;  does  it  notf 

Colonel  Bliss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Newlands.  If  that  production  is  increased,  from  what  source  do 
you  anticipate  they  will  increase  the  number  of  their  laborers  f 

Colonel  Bliss.  I  think  it  will  largely  come,  as  it  has  been  coming 
heretofore,  from  Northern  Spain  and  Spanish  countries  generally.  I 
do  not  think  it  is  the  kind  of  labor  that  Americans  could  be  forced  into, 
except  as  a  last  resort. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Do  you  anticipate  any  large  increase  in  the  Chinese 
immigration  there  if  more  favorable  conditions  for  the  production  of 
sugar  are  inaugurated? 

Colonel  Bliss.  That  I  can  not  tell;  but  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  it 
from  what  planters  themselves  tell  me — that  they  have  never  found 
the  Chinese  labor  a  profitable  labor,  especially  as  compared  with  this 
labor  from  Gallicia  and  the  north  of  Spain  generally. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Are  there  any  laws  there  preventing  the  entrance  of 
Chinese  laborers T 

Colonel  Bliss.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Does  the  new  constitution  cover  that  question  at  all  f 

Colonel  Bliss.  I  believe  not.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  provision 
of  that  kind  in  it. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Does  it  provide  any  restrictions  upon  immigration 
to  that  country? 

Colonel  Bliss.  The  immigration  laws  of  the  United  States,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Chinese-exclusion  law,  apply  to  the  island  or  Cuba. 

Mr.  Newlands.  But  that  is  under  the  military  rule. 

Colonel  Bliss.  Under  the  American  administration,  yes.  The 
island  of  Cuba  would  have  to  make  its  own  immigration  laws. 

Mr.  Newlands.  As  I  understand  it,  Colonel,  the  Cuban  people  wish 
to  come  into  commercial  union  with  the  United  States  without  being 
subjected  to  the  burdens  that  political  union  would  involve,  such  as 
exclusion  of  the  pauper  labor  of  Europe  and  restriction  of  Asiatic  immi- 
gration. The  contention,  you  understand,  on  the  American  side,  in 
behalf  of  the  beet  sugar  industry  and  others,  is  that  it  would  be  unfair 
to  have  a  commercial  union  when  the  Americans  are  handicapped  by 
restrictive  legislation  as  to  immigration  and  cheap  labor,  and  the 
Cubans  are  not. 

A  Gentleman.  And  the  payment  of  internal  taxes. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Now,  I  ask  you  whether  or  not  the  Cuban  people 
are  prepared  to  come  into  political  union  with  the  United  States  so 
that  they  will  stand  upon  an  equality  in  the  production  of  sugar? 

Colonel  Bliss.  I  think,  judging  from  my  own  personal  acquaintance 
n«d  from  information  derived  from  it,  that  the  great  majority  of  Cubans 
are  ready. 
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Mr.  Newlands.  They  are  ready  to  come  into  political  union! 

Colonel  Bliss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Do  you  mean  by  that  that  they  are  willing  to  come 
in  as  a  part  of  the  United  States  under  a  Territorial  form  of  government 
under  the  Constitution,  their  people  being  citizens,  and  wait  until  the 
United  States  is  ready  to  admit  Cuba  to  statehood,  or  do  you  mean 
that  they  would  require  immediate  statehood! 

Colonel  Bliss.  From  all  those  people  who  are  interested  in  any  way 
personally  in  the  island  of  Cuba  I  have  never  heard  but  one  statement — 
that  they  would  be  glad  to  come  in  as  a  Territory,  as  a  colony,  or  remain 
under  the  present  military  administration,  or  in  any  way  so  as  to  become 
recognized  as  a  part  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Now,  then,  if  the  United  States  Government,  in  the 
place  of  tariff  concessions,  should,  by  joint  resolution  adopted  by  Con- 
grass,  invite  Cuba  to  come  into  our  political  union,  first  as  a  Territory, 
with  the  assurance  that  in  due  time  she  would  be  admitted  to  state- 
hood, do  you  think  that  invitation  would  be  accepted  by  Cuba! 

Colonel  Bliss.  I  think  it  would ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Russell.  Colonel,  you  do  not  anticipate  any  rapid  or  ultimately 
any  great  increase  in  the  sugar  production  of  Cuba,  as  I  understand 
you  to  say.  Then  you  can  not  anticipate  any  very  rapid  or  ultimately 
any  very  large  increase  in  the  importations  to  the  island  of  Cuba,  can 
youl 

Colonel  Bliss.  I  qualified  that,  sir,  by  saying  that  I  did  not  antici- 
pate what  many  people  do — a  production,  in  the  course  of  as  many 
years  as  there  are  fingers  on  your  hand,  of  5,000,000  tons  of  sugar  or 
4,000,000  tons  of  sugar. 

Mr.  Russell.  I  understood  you  to  say  about  as  I  have  stated. 

Colonel  Bliss.  It  is  easily  anticipated,  even  by  one  who  looks  at  the 
situation  as  I  do,  that  the  crop  of  sugar  in  Cuba  could  be  doubled 
within  a  very  few  years. 

Mr.  Russell.  But  you  can  not  anticipate  any  more  rapid  or  any 
greater  ultimate  increase  in  importation  into  the  island  of  Cuba  than 
you  anticipate  an  increase  in  the  production  of  sugar,  can  you! 

Colonel  Bliss.  Yes,  sir;  because  in  looking  forward  to  the  state  of 
affairs  which  I  hope  will  exist  ten  years  from  now  I  do  not  lay  so  much 
stress  upon  sugar  as  probably  everybody  in  this  room  does.  If  the 
concessions  which  the  Cubans  are  asking  Congress  to  make  should  be 
made,  I  understand  that  they  will  cover  all  the  products  of  Cuba;  and 
I  think  that  ten  years  from  the  present  time  the  happiness  of  Cuba  will 
be  infinitely  better  assured,  and  Cuba  will  be  far  more  American  than 
she  is  now  or  could  hope  to  be  by  any  other  system,  by  the  encourage- 
ment which  you  would  give  to  the  small  farmer — the  man  who  can  live 
in  that  country  well  and  prosperously  on  3,  4,  5  acres  of  land. 

Mr.  Russell.  And  raise  what! 

Colonel  Bliss.  And  raise  vegetables  of  every  kind,  fruit  of  every 
kind,  which  can  supply  every  market  that  is  accessible  in  the  United 
States  at  a  time  when  you  can  not  buy  such  things  out  of  a  hothouse. 
I  think  that  would  increase  the  population  of  Cuba  by  a  very  lai  ge 
number  (of  course  it  is  guesswork  to  say  how  large)  of  American  peo- 
ple in  a  short  time. 

That  is  what  I  had  in  mind  when  I  spoke  about  the  influence  of  a  large 
influx  of  Americans.  The  small  planters,  the  small  farmers,  would  go  to 
Cuba;  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  agricultural  industry  of  the  island 
would  no  longer  be  confined,  as  at  present,  to  a  system  of  large  estates, 
controlled  by  absentee  companies  and  absentee  landlords,  except  at 
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certain  seasons  of  the  year,  with  thousands  of  peons  whose  prosperity 
and  happiness  rise  and  fall  with  sugar.  There  is  now  no  balance  wheel 
in  the  country  at  all.  The  country  is  miserable  if  sugar  goes  below  a 
certain  point,  and  is  happy  and  reckless  if  it  goes  above  a  certain 
point.  There  would  then  be  one  man  in  four,  perhaps,  instead  of  as 
now,  three  men  in  four,  whose  living  is  dependent  on  sugar;  and  those 
men  would,  I  hope  and  believe,  be  largely  Americans. 

Mr.  Russell.  Then  your  notion  is  that  concessions  to  Cuba  would 
diversify  the  agricultural  productions  of  the  island,  and  those  people 
would  seek  the  market  for  their  surplus  in  the  United  States t 

Colonel  Bliss.  Yes,  sir.  Now,  to  what  extent  that  is  going  to  injure 
American  interests  I  do  not  know,  but  I  say  that  if  it  can  be  done  it 
will,  in  my  opinion,  solve  the  question  of  Cuban  prosperity  and  Cuban 
happiness. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Colonel,  do  you  think  the  Cuban  climate  is  adapted 
to  Americans t 

Colonel  Bliss.  Yes,  sir;  perfectly. 

Mr.  Newlands.  That  they  can  live  there  generation  after  generation 
without  degeneration  t 

Colonel  Bliss.  I  can  not  answer  you  further  than  my  own  genera 
tion,  and,  in  fact,  not  for  .ill  of  that  one.  I  have  lived  there  three  years, 
and  have  worked  hard  in  all  the  variations  of  climate  that  they  have 
there.  I  feel  as  well  now  as  I  did  when  I  went  there,  and  I  see  no  rea- 
son to  think  that  if  I  were  there  twenty-five  years  longer  it  would  make 
any  difference. 

Mr.  Newlands.  You  were  speaking  a  few  moments  ago  regarding 
the  sentiment  there  as  to  political  union  with  the  United  States.  Do 
you  derive  that  sentiment  from  communication  with  Spaniards,  or  from 
communication  with  Cubans? 

Colonel  Bliss.  With  Spaniards,  with  Cubans,  with  laboring  men, 
and  with  everybody  except  a  certain  class  of  Cuban  politicians. 

Mr.  Newlands.  That  is  a  small  class,  is  itf 

Colonel  Bliss.  Comparatively  a  small  class;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Take  the  leaders  in  the  late  war  with  Spain — the 
Cuban  leaders — what  is  their  sentiment  regarding  itf 

Colonel  Bliss.  I  think  that,  as  a  matter  of  pride,  at  least,  all  of  those 
men  would  prefer  to  see  an  independent  Cuba.  I  think — in  fact,  I 
know — that  there  are  some  of  these  who  have  no  hesitation  iu  saying 
that  after  the  pride  of  their  people  has  been  satisfied  they  will  gladly 
welcome  the  next  step  in  the  solution  of  this  problem. 

Mr.  Newlands.  As  a  permanent  arrangement,  do  you  think  they 
would  prefer  simply  a  commercial  union  with  this  country,  with  tariff 
concessions  on  both  sides,  or  political  union,  which,  of  course,  would 
involve  complete  commercial  union  f 

Colonel  Bliss.  That  I  do  not  know,  sir;  but  I  am  satisfied  that  in 
bringing  about  this  commercial  union  of  which  you  speak,  any  condi- 
tion that  you  choose  to  impose  will  be  gladly  accepted;  any  modifica- 
tion in  any  law,  or  the  creation  of  any  new  law,  will  be  gladly  made  by 
Cuba  to  secure  that  which  is  all  she  asks  now,  I  believe,  viz,  closer 
commercial  relations  with  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Do  you  think  their  disposition  as  to  a  political  union 
with  this  country  arises  from  these  commercial  considerations;  or  do 
other  considerations  enter  into  itf 

Colonel  Bliss.  I  think  it  all  grows  out  of  the  commercial  considera- 
tions. 

Mr.  Newlands.  It  is  represented  here  that  there  is  intense  hostility 
upon  the  part  of  Cubans  to  America. 
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Colonel  Buss.  There  is  on  the  part  of  a  certain  outspoken  element; 
yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Nbwlands.  Is  that  a  large  proportion! 

Colonel  Buss.  I  think  it  is  a  very  small  proportion,  largely  repre- 
sented by  the  political  men  of  whom  I  speak,  whose  immediate  hope 
for  the  gratification  of  their  pride  and  their  ambition  is  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  independent  government. 

Mr.  Tawnet.  Colonel,  in  yonr  judgment,  if  complete  commercial 
anion  between  the  island  of  Cuba  and  the  United  States  were  effected, 
what  effect  would  that  have  upon  ultimate  political  union,  if  auyt 
Would  it  prevent  itt 

Colonel  Bliss.  I  believe  it  would  postpone  it  to  just  the  degree  that 
1  should  think  every  American  would  like  to  see  it  postponed.  Of 
course  there  are  certain  men — I  know  plenty  of  the  most  intelligent 
men,  Americans  as  well  as  Cubans — who  want  annexation  right  away. 
I  am  one  of  those  who  can  not  see  the  wisdom  of  it.  But  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  these  commercial  relations  which  will  tie  Cuba  to  the  United 
States  commercially,  making  her  prosperous,  there  will,  in  my  opinion, 
be  brought  about  the  condition  of  which  I  spoke  a  moment  ago — an 
influx  of  Americans  of  small  interests  into  Cuba  which  will  Americanize 
that  island  by  the  time  the  question  of  political  annexation  (if  that  is 
the  proper  term  to  use)  would  ever  need  to  come  up  for  consideration. 

I  believe,  to  answer  your  question,  that  the  establishment  of  com- 
mercial relations  would  postpone  to  a  very  healthy  extent  the  question 
of  political  annexation;  and  we  will  have  gotten  everything,  it  seems 
to  me— -I  speak  now  not  as  a  witness,  but  as  an  American  citizen — that 
we  want  to  get  out  of  Cuba.  As  I  say,  in  order  to  bring  about  these 
commercial  relations  you  can  impose  any  condition  you  see  fit.  I  do 
not  put  any  reservation  whatever  on  it;  you  can  impose  any  condition 
that  you  see  fit  to  impose  and  Cuba  will  accept  it  gladly. 

Mr.  Long.  On  the  other  hand,  if  Congress  in  its  wisdom  should 
refuse  to  do  anything  toward  bringing  about  commercial  relations  with 
Cuba,  what  would  be  the  effect  in  the  island  f 

Colonel  Bliss.  I  think  if  you  were  to  come  out  with  a  flat-footed 
statement  to  that  effect  now  the  effect  would  be  that  those  men  who 
are  trembling  on  the  verge  of  ruin  by  reason  of  shaky  credit  would  at 
once  go  to  the  wall.  How  many  there  are  of  that  class,  however, 
nothing  except  actual  experience  would  demonstrate. 

Mr.  Long.  What  would  be  the  effect  upon  the  annexation  sentiment 
down  there,  or  what  might  be  termed  the  u  annexationists!"  Would 
they  be  strengthened  or  weakened  by  itf 

Colonel  Bliss.  Numerically  they  would,  undoubtedly,  be  strengthened. 
1  think  it  would  force  into  our  political  union  a  very  discontented, 
unhappy  fifteen  hundred  thousand  people. 

Mr.  MoClellan.  In  other  words,  they  would  be  starved  into  it. 

Mr.  Bobebtson.  How  can  they  be  starved  into  it  when  they  are  all 
employed  f 

Colonel  Bliss.  If  any  of  you  are  thinking  about  annexation,  I  do  not 
think  you  need  raise  any  question  about  starving  Cuba  in  order  to 
get  it. 

Mr.  Metoalf.  Colonel,  coming  back  to  an  answer  given  by  you  a 
short  time  ago,  if  Congress  remits  the  present  duty  on  sugar,  will  it 
not  tend  to  continue  the  large  estates  f 

Colonel  Bliss.  So  far  as  the  question  relates  to  sugar  alone  undoubt- 
edly it  will.  I  want  to  qualify  that  statement,  however.  The  tendency 
in  Cuba  now  is,  and  has  been  ever  since  I  have  been  there  (how  long 
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before  that  I  do  not  know),  to  increase  largely  the  number  of  the  oolo- 
i)08,  the  men  with  a  few  acres  of  laud  who  grow  cane,  or  the  men  who 
have  land  which  they  devote  to  other  purposes,  with  here  and  there  a 
patch  of  it  which  grows  cane  to  advantage. 

The  tendency  is  more  and  more  toward  the  establishment  of  centrals, 
bnying  cane  at  the  best  price  they  can  get  it  from  the  small  planter. 
I  think  the  first  effect  of  any  reciprocity  that  would  affect  Cuba  at  all 
is  going  to  be  shown  in  the  improved  condition  of  the  colono  and  the 
laborer.  So  soon  as  the  mill  owner  finds  that  it  is  more  profitable  to 
make  sugar,  he  will  immediately  reach  out  and  bid  for  this  man's  cane 
and  that  man's  cane,  in  competition  with  other  mill  owners  doing  the 
same  thing,  and  they  will  bid  it  up  to  the  limit,  beyond  which  they  can 
not  go  without  losing  whatever  profit  the  concession  gives  them.  In 
the  same  way,  as  there  is  certainly  no  waste  labor  in  puba  at  this  time, 
and  probably  will  not  be  for  the  next  season  of  cultivation,  the  colono 
will  reach  out  and  bid  for  this  man's  labor  and  that  man's  labor,  in 
order  to  make  as  much  cane  as  he  can.  In  short,  the  mill  owner  will 
compete  for  the  cane  in  order  to  make  all  the  sugar  that  he  can,  and 
the  colono  will  compete  for  labor  in  order  to  grow  all  the  cane  that 
he  can. 

I  think',  and  most  of  the  Cubaus  to  whom  I  have  talked  agree  with 
me,  that  if  you  were  to  give  50  per  cent  off,  or  33 J  per  cent,  or  whatever 
you  give,  probably  not  more  than  30  per  cent  at  the  very  most  would 
go  to  the  planter,  and  the  rest  of  it,  whatever  did  not  stay  in  the 
United  States,  would  go  to  the  laborer  and  the  colono,  the  man  who 
cultivates  small  fields  of  cane. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Do  these  small  cultivators  own  the  land,  or  do  they 
rent  itf 

Colonel  Bliss.  A  great  many  of  them  own  it,  and  a  great  many  rent  it 

Mr.  Newlands.  Which  is  the  larger  proportion,  do  you  know! 

Colonel  Bliss.  I  could  not  say;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Newlands.  You  do  not  think,  then,  if  sugar  production  were 
made  more  profitable  that  the  tendencywould  be  to  increase  the  con- 
centration of  land  in  large  holdings?  Do  you  not  think  the  tendency 
would  be  to  buy  up  large  estates  there,  and  concentrate  lands f 

Colonel  Bliss.  Yes;  to  a  certain  extent.  I  think  the  first  effect  of  it, 
if  I  can  explain  my  full  view,  would  be  this: 

If  any  measure  is  taken  which  will  restore  confidence  in  the  island  of 
Cuba,  the  first  thing  will  be  a  general  liquidation.  There  are  a  great 
many  planters  who  have  gone  to  the  wall,  and  nothing  is  going  to  help 
them;  it  will  not  make  any  difference  what  you  do.  Their  property 
cau  not  be  sold  because  nobody  wants  it.  As  sugar  property  there  is 
nothing  in  it.  Even  if  it  is  mortgaged,  and  the  man  can  foreclose  his 
mortgage,  he  does  not  want  the  land.  He  wants  to  get  his  money  out 
of  it  if  he  can.  Those  men  are  going  to  sell.  Undoubtedly  all  that 
property,  in  my  opinion,  will  never  go  back  into  sugar  again. 

To  illustrate:  I  know  one  gentleman  there  (he  is  an  American  citi- 
zen, by  naturalization,  and  has  been  for  fifty  years)  who  had  and  still 
has  a  large  plantation  in  Matanzas  Province,  and  who  was  ruined  before 
the  war.  The  war  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it.  He  has  a  claim 
against  the  United  States  Government  for  a  large  sum  of  money  for 
property  destroyed  by  one  side  or  the  other  during  the  war.  I  asked 
him,  the  day  I  left  Habana,  this  question:  " Suppose  the  Government 
gives  you  your  entire  claim,  and  suppose  Congress  were  to  give  a  con- 
cession which  would  make  sugar  profitable,  to  at  least  some  slight 
degree,  to  the  average  planter,  what  would  you  dof    Would  you 
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reestablish  your  plantation  1n  He  said:  "No;  I  am  out  of  it  forever. 
I  never  would  go  into  it,  for  I  could  not  make  any  money  in  it — at 
least,  not  enough  to  make  it  worth  while— on  that  plantation." 

I  think  there  are  many  planters  in  the  same  position,  whose  land  is 
not  of  the  best,  whose  location  is  very  bad  in  respect  to  transportation, 
and  who  never  again  can  make  sugar  very  profitably. 

I  do  not  want  to  lose  from  my  mind,  and  I  hope  others  will  not,  this 
fact,  which  in  the  lapse  of  ten  years  will  do  more  than  any  other  one 
thing  for  the  general  prosperity  of  Cuba:  A  great  deal  of  that  land 
which  no  longer  will  be  profitable  for  sugar,  in  my  opinion,  will  go  into 
the  hands  of  the  fruit  grower  and  the  vegetable  grower,  providing  he 
has  a  good  and  profitable  market  for  his  produce.  Cuba  now  recog- 
nizes that  she  is  up  against  the  world  in  the  competition  for  sugar. 
The  world  knows  the  price  at  which  it  can  get  sugar,  and  it  is  never 
going  to  pay  much  more  for  it,  so  that  whatever  you  do  can  not  bring 
back  the  old  boom  times  for  sugar  in  Cuba. 

Therefore  those  men  who  went  into  sugar  when  it  made  no  difference 
to  them  whether  they  paid  one,  two,  or  three  cents  a  pound  to  make  it, 
because  they  were  getting  five,  six,  or  seven,  are,  in  my  opinion,  going 
to  be  closed  out  in  this  era  of  competition.  As  a  result,  the  sugar 
growing  of  Cuba,  I  believe,  is  going  to  be  concentrated  along  the  coast 
belt,  very  likely  in  the  control  of  large  estates,  but  much  fewer  in  num- 
ber than  now,  where  the  land  is  the  very  best;  where  the  property  is 
situated  directly  on  a  seaport,  where  deep  draft  vessels  can  load  at  the 
door  of  the  mill ;  where  many  items  of  expense  that  now  burdens  two  out 
of  three  or  four  out  of  five  of  the  Cuban  planters  will  be  abolished.  I 
think  the  sugar  industry  is  going  to  be  concentrated  in  the  hands  ot 
those  men,  because  the  others  can  not  longer  stand  the  competition 
they  have  been  up  against  for  years,  which  is  getting  worse  every  day, 
and  from  which  there  is  never  going  to  be  much  relief. 

Mr.  Russell.  Are  the  owners  of  these  large  estates,  of  which  you 
have  just  spoken,  the  same  as  they  were  before  the  war? 

Colonel  Bliss.  Do  you  mean  is  the  property  in  the  same  haudsf 

Mr.  Russell.  In  the  hands  of  the  same  parties;  yes. 

Colonel  Bliss.  I  think  very  largely;  yes,  sir.  I  have  heard  of  very 
few  transfers.  You  understand  that  the  prorogation  of  the  mortgage 
law,  beginning  with  1899,  prevented  a  great  deal  of  property  from 
changing  hands  that  would  otherwise  undoubtedly  have  changed  hands 
then.  At  the  beginning  of  1899  the  price  of  sugar  was  considerably 
better  than  it  is  now;  but  aside  from  that,  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
confidence  in  the  future  action  of  the  United  States  Government  in 
respect  to  Cuba,  and  much  property  could  have  been  sold  then  to 
advantage  which  can  not  be  sold  now.  Then,  the  prorogation  of  that 
law  intervened  to  prevent  forced  transfers;  so  that  the  property  now 
must  be  very  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  people  who  had  it  on  the  1st 
of  January,  1899. 

Mr.  Kewlands.  Regarding  the  laborers  employed  on  these  large 
estates,  what  is  their  condition  and  standard  of  living  as  compared 
with  the  farm  laborers  of  the  United  States? 

Colonel  Bliss.  Compared  with  the  condition  of  the  farm  laborers  in 
my  part  of  the  country,  it  is  lower;  that  is  to  say,  the  people  there  are 
satisfied  with  a  way  of  living,  for  instance,  so  far  as  their  houses  are 
concerned — and  the  people  of  the  highest  class,  for  that  matter,  because 
the  climate  makes  it  perfectly  comfortable — which  would  be  intolerable 
here.    It  is  possible  that  that 

Mr.  Newlands.  With  relation  to  the  laboring  class  upon  these  large 
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estates  particularly,  are  the  laborers  very  numerous  upon  a  large  sugar 
estate,  say,  of  10,000  acres. 

Colonel  Bliss.  I  think  the  general  rule  is  to  estimate  something  like 
six  or  eight  men  to  a  caballeria  of  land,  or  33£  acres — that  is,  of 
the  cheapest,  commonest  kind  of  day  labor;  possibly  nearer  eight  than 
six.  I  think  about  one  man  to  4  acres  of  land  is  what  they  would  cal- 
culate on. 

Mr.  Newlands.  So  that  upon  a  sugar  plantation  of  10,000  acres 
there  would  be  about  2,500  laborers  employed  f 

Colonel  Bliss.  I  should  say  just  about  that  number,  if  it  was  being 
cultivated  under  the  best  circumstances. 

Mr.  Newlands.  And  that  would  involve  a  population  upon  such  an 
estate  of  about  10,000  or  15,000  people,  would  it  nott 

Colonel  Bliss.  I  do  not  know  what  the  relation  is  between  the  adult 
and  the  nonadult  population. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Are  they  people  of  large  families,  as  a  rulet 

Colonel  Bliss.  Many  of  these  people  live  in  the  villages  and  not  on 
the  estates  at  all.  I  know  that  near  Habana,  if  you  drive  along  the 
road  in  the  evening,  you  will  see  men  going  in  all  directions,  5  or  6 
miles  from  plantations,  going  to  their  homes.  At  the  same  time  there 
are  a  good  many  there  that  live  on  the  plantations — selected  men,  who 
are  kept  there. 

Mr.  Newlands.  As  a  rule,  do  the  laborers  live  on  these  plantations 
or  do  they  live  in  villages  near  them? 

Colonel  Bliss.  I  should  say,  taking  the  plantations  by  and  large, 
that  the  majority  live  in  the  villages.  Is  not  that  your  impression,  gen- 
tlemen, in  Matanzas  [addressing  some  Cuban  planters  present]  f  Many 
live  on  the  plantations  themselves,  of  course. 

A  Gentleman.  They  live  on  the  plantations  to  a  large  extent. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Do  those  who  live  in  villages  own  the  soilt  Do 
they  own  their  holdings  or  houses,  or  are  they  tenants f 

Colonel  Bliss.  That  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Mr.  Newlands.  What  is  the  general  standard  of  life  there  as  com- 
pared with  a  similar  class  in  our  own  country  f  Is  it  a  very  much  lower 
standard  f 

Colonel  Bliss.  If  you  refer  to  the  farm  laborer,  I  do  not  think  so. 
No,  sir.  The  children  of  these  men  are  all  going  to  school  The  men 
themselves  get  varying  wages,  but  many  of  them,  in  many  portions  of 
the  island,  get  as  much  as  $30  a  month  American  gold;  others  much 
less  than  that.  When  I  say  "  much  less"  I  mean  $4,  $5,  or  $6  less,  it 
depends  upon  the  competition  there  is  for  labor  and  the  amount  of  labor 
there  is  to  meet  the  demand  in  the  vicinity. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Do  you  know  what  the  present  wages  are  as  con- 
trasted with  the  wages  of,  say,  twenty  years  agot 

Colonel  Bliss.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Or  ten  years  agot 

Colonel  Bliss.  No,  sir.  I  can  not  now  recall  having  seen  any  fig- 
ures. The  average  wages,  I  think,  are  about  85}  cents  in  gold  a  day, 
taking  the  island  from  one  end  to  the  other,  for  common  day  labor  on  a 
plantation. 

Mr.  Tawnet.  Colonel  Bliss,  you  stated  a  moment  ago  that  practi- 
cally all  the  business  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards.  Is  it  that 
class  of  the  people  who  are  in  financial  distress  at  this  timef 

Colonel  Bliss.  When  I  say  "in  the  bands  of  Spaniards,"  I  refer  to 
the  importing  business.  The  merchants  in  Habana,  Cienfuegos,  Ma- 
tanzas, and  Santiago  are  to  a  large  extent  Spaniards.    They  are  the 
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people  who  import  the  things  that  all  the  rest  of  the  community  want 
to  eat  and  wear. 

Mr.  Tawney.  They  have  not  and  will  not  renounce  their  relations 
with  Spain,  even  under  the  independent  republic,  will  they  f 

Colonel  Bliss.  One  of  the  principal  Spanish  merchants  told  me  a  few 
days  ago  that  he  regretted  very  much  that  he  had  not  renounced  his 
Spanish  allegiance,  and  he  knew  many  others  who  held  the  same  view; 
and  that  there  was  no  question  at  all  that  if  the  time  they  hoped  for — 
of  political  annexation  to  the  United  States — should  come,  they  would 
all  of  them  become  American  citizens  within  twenty  four  hours  of  the 
time  when  the  law  allowed  them  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Are  there  any  annexationists  there  who  are  Spaniards  t 

Colonel  Bliss.  That  class  includes  everybody  that  I  personally  know 
who  has  any  financial  interest  in  Cuba,  whether  he  is  a  Spaniard,  a 
Cuban,  an  American,  a  German,  or  anyone  else. 

Mr.  Tawnby.  Have  you  any  idea  about  what  percentage  of  the 
plantations  are  owned  by  Spaniards  f 

Colonel  Bliss.  No,  sir;  as  I  said  a  moment  ago,  I  could  not  tell ;  but 
out  of  the  total  number  I  do  not  believe  a  majority  is  owned  by 
Spaniards. 

Mr.  Tawnby.  You  have  said  that  labor  there  is  employed,  all  over 
the  island.    In  what  does  this  distress  of  which  you  speak  consist? 

Colonel  Bliss.  I  have  not  spoken  of  any  distress,  except  to  deny  that 
any  existed  so  far  as  I  knew.  It  is  a  long  time  since  I  have  seen  any- 
one begging  on  the  streets,  or  anybody  who  wanted  to  work  who  was 
not  at  work  at  good  wages. 

Mr.  MoClbllan.  But  the  refusal  of  any  tariff  concessions  would 
probably  result  in  throwing  these  men  out  of  employment,  would  it  nott 

Colonel  Bliss.  The  conditions  in  Cuba  in  that  respect  are  about  like 
a  bank  which  you  may  all  know  is  going  to  fail  three  months  from  now; 
but  the  cashier  is  getting  his  pay,  and  the  messengers  are  getting  their 
pay,  and  the  clerks  and  bookkeepers  are  getting  their  pay,  and  they 
are  all  spending  it;  but  that  has  no  bearing  on  your  opinion  as  to  what 
is  going  to  happen  to  the  bank  three  months  from  now.  Just  so  long 
as  the  Cuban  planter  can  grind  cane  he  will  employ  laborers,  and  the 
laborers  will  spend  their  money,  and  the  importer  will  import  shoes  and 
hats  and  clothing  for  them  to  wear  and  food  for  them  to  eat;  but  the 
moment  the  planter  stops  work  the  merchants  will  stop  importing. 

Mr.  Nbwlands.  That  would  all  depend  on  the  price  of  sugar,  in 
your  judgment,  thenf 

Colonel  Bliss.  I  think  so;  because,  as  I  say,  I  think  three  out  of 
four  people  in  Cuba  depend  on  sugar. 

Mr.  Newlands.  You  have  spoken  of  the  American  influx  that  would 
follow  settled  conditions  there.  Do  you  think  Americans  there  would 
take  hold  of  the  soil  and  till  it  t  Do  you  think  they  would  take  up 
small  holdings  there  f 

Colonel  Bliss.  Oh,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Is  that  climate  adapted  for  Americans  in  that  kind 
of  work  t 

Colonel  Bliss.  Perfectly;  perfectly.  It  is  warmer  in  winter  and 
cooler  in  summer  than  almost  any  part  of  the  United  States  with  which 
I  am  familiar.  I  do  not  know  of  a  more  delightful  climate,  winter  and 
summer,  than  the  island  of  Cuba,  so  far  as  concerns  any  part  of  the 
island  that  I  have  visited.  Of  course  the  effect  that  would  be  produced 
on  a  second  generation  or  a  third  generation  is  something  that  I  do 
not  know  and  can  not  foresee;  but  I  am  acquainted  with  many  Ameri- 
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cans,  Englishmen,  Germans,  Frenchmen,  and  Spaniards  who  have  lived 
in  Cuba  from  a  quarter  to  a  half  a  century  and  who  have  Buffered  do 
deterioration  that  I  can  see,  either  physical  or  otherwise.  I  know  a 
good  many  Americans,  small  planters,  people  who  have  come  down 
and  bought  30,  40,  or  50  acres  of  land  and  are  raising  vegetables  and 
oranges,  who  have  found  that  the  business  is  not  successful,  because  tbey 
can  not  export  anything  to  the  United  States.  They  find  that  the 
price  they  get  for  a  barrel  of  oranges  on  the  wharves  of  Habana  is 
counterbalanced  by  the  duty  they  have  to  pay  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Newlahds.  Do  these  Americans  labor  themselves,  or  do  they 
employ  peon  labor f 

Colonel  Bliss.  Oh,  those  whom  I  have  in  mind  are  people  that  go 
out  and  work  in  the  fields  themselves. 

Mr.  Long.  Colonel  Bliss,  if  there  is  no  distress  in  Cuba  and  labor  is 
fully  employed,  what  basis  is  there  for  this  agitation  that  is  carried  on 
there  for  concessions  and  this  appeal  to  Congress  for  relief  f 

Colonel  Bliss.  I  had  hoped  that  I  had  already  answered  that  ques- 
tion in  two  or  three  different  forms,  Mr.  Long.  It  is  because  if  there  is 
any  truth  whatever  in  what  everybody  says,  the  sugar  industry  is  up 
against  the  fact  that  it  is  producing  sugar  at  a  certain  cost  per  pound 
and  selling  it  at  a  certain  price  below  that,  and  they  can  only  keep  that 
up  a  short  time. 

Mr.  Long.  Now,  what  information  have  you  as  to  the  cost  per  pound 
of  the  production  of  sugar  in  Cubaf 

Colonel  Bliss.  Now  you  are  coming  to  the  point  where  I  began  by 
disclaiming  any  expert  kuowledge.  I  had  supposed  when  I  received 
an  order  to  come  up  here  with  some  information  on  this  subject  that 
that  might  have  been  already  done,  which  it  seems  to  me  would  settle 
this  question  absolutely  as  to  what  it  costs,  on  an  average  for  a  given 
season,  to  produce  sugar  in  Cuba.  That  would  consist  in  empowering 
experts  to  investigate  the  books  of  twenty- five  or  thirty  or  forty 
planters  in  different  parts  of  the  island,  representing  the  good,  bad, 
and  indifferent  plantations — the  figures  all  varying,  as  of  course  honest 
figures  must  vary  on  such  subjects,  but  all  poiuting  to  one  general 
conclusion  in  regard  to  cost.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  has  been 
done  or  not;  but  in  the  short  time  that  I  had  I  not  only  reduced  to 
concise  form  information  that  I  had  already  acquired  in  the  way  I 
mentioned  a  moment  ago,  as  an  onlooker,  or  from  asking  questions; 
but  when  I  knew  I  had  to  come  here,  I  went  directly  to  planters  who 
could  give  me  from  their  books  information  from  which  I  deduced  the 
cost  of  sugar.  1  may  say  that  I  did  not  ask  auy  of  them  what  it  cost 
them  to  make  a  pound  of  sugar. 

Now,  I  have  here  some  statements  bearing  on  this  point.  I  do  not 
want  to  mention  the  names.  I  can  tell  you  where  the  plantations  are, 
in  a  general  way,  and  if  the  committee  wants,  confidentially,  the  names 
of  these  people,  I  shall  be  glad  to  give  them.  But  I  obtained  this 
information  from  them  without  any  understanding  on  their  part  that  I 
was  to  make  such  use  of  it,  and  for  that  very  reason  I  have  much  more 
confidence  in  the  general  accuracy  of  the  figures. 

I  have  here  the  statement  of  a  Spanish  planter,  the  one  in  regard  to 
whom  the  banker  in  Habana  told  me  he  would  lend  money  on  sugar  if 
he  loaned  it  to  anyone  in  Cuba.  He  has  his  own  plantation,  and  is  indi- 
rectly co  u  nee  ted  with  the  management  of  some  seven  or  eight  planta- 
tions through  a  bank  of  which  he  is  a  member. 

I  asked  him  to  give  me  the  cost  of  the  cultivation  of  one  caballeria 
of  laud,  or  33£  acres,  which  is  the  unit  of  measure  of  a  plantation,  and 
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from  that  to  give  me  the  cost  of  the  cultivation  of  2,500  pounds  or  100 
arrobas  of  cane.  They  measure  cane  by  the  arroba  rather  than  by 
tons.  I  asked  him  to  give  me  figures  representing  the  average  cost 
during  the  life  of  his  cane  crop,  whether  it  was  five,  seven,  or  nine 
years,  or  whatever  it  might  be,  including  the  cost  of  cutting,  stripping, 
and  hauling  it  to  the  prill  by  carts  or  railroads,  or  both  combined;  the 
cost  of  manufacture  at  the  mill;  all  of  which  would  give  me  the  cost 
per  pound  of  sugar  at  the  mill;  the  freight  that  he  had  to  pay  to  get  it 
to  the  shipping  port;  and  then,  with  the  other  information  that  I  had 
as  to  shipping  charges,  insurance,  etc.,  I  have  made  here  a  statement 
covering,  I  think,  twelve  plantations,  the  general  location  of  which  I 
will  give  you. 

I  will  briefly  explain  the  statements  which  I  hold  in  my  hand  and 
then  hand  them  to  the  reporter  for  such  use  as  the  committee  may 
desire  to  make  of  them. 

2.  Statement  of  eight  plantation*  in  the  vicinity  of  Caibarien,  on  the  north  coast  of  Cuba. 

Cost  of  cultivating  100  arrobas  of  cane  (2,500  pounds)  per  year $0. 50 

Chitting,  stripping,  piling,  and  hauling  to  railroad 1. 35 

Hauling  by  railroad  to  mill 25 

For  thecolono  per  100  arrobas 25 

Cost  at  mill 2.35 

Manufacturing  cost  at  9  per  cent  extraction  of  sugar,  or  to  make  225  pounds 

sugar 1.125 

Railroad  freight  to  port  and  warehousing  225  pounds  sugar 50 

Cost  of  oane  to  produce  225  pounds  sugar 2.35 

Cost  of  making  and  delivering  at  wharf  225  pounds  sugar 3. 975 

1  pound  at  wharf 0177 

Shipping  charges 0023 

Bag 000676 

Nominal  cost  per  pound  f.  o.  b 020676 

But  to  this  must  be  added  the  proportional  amount  of  the  annual 
expenditure  for  the  upkeep  of  the  plantation,  which  must  be  paid  for 
out  of  the  season's  production  of  sugar.  From  the  data  given  to  me 
by  a  Cuban  owner  of  a  good  average  plantation,  I  think  that  if  there 
be  added  to  the  cost  of  each  100  arrobas  (2,500  pounds)  of  cane  the 
proportional  amount  expended  for  the  upkeep  of  machinery,  wQrk 
animals, implements, carts, plantation  railway,  and  the  amountexpended 
to  replace  deterioration  of  land,  it  would  increase  the  cost  of  each  100 
arrobas  of  cane  by,  approximately,  40  cents.  Adding  this  amount  in 
the  above  case  gives  as  the  cost  per  pound  f.  o.  b. — 

Spanish  gold $0.022376 

American  currency 0207 

Mr.  Newlands.  You  are  speaking  now  of  cents  I 

Colonel  Bliss.  Yes. 

Mr.  Long.  Is  that  on  board  shipf 

Mr.  Bliss.  That  is  on  board  ship,  plus  what  I  am  now  going  to  give 
you.  In  respect  to  this  point,  I  want  to  be  distinctly  understood, 
because  if  there  is  any  criticism  to  be  made  as  to  the  facts  on  which  I 
base  this  deduction  well  and  good;  I  will  have  to  refer  to  expert  sugar 
men  to  justify  it.  But  from  the  owner  of  one  good  average  plantation, 
on  the  south  coast  of  Cuba,  I  got  certain  data  in  respect  to  the  up- keep 
of  his  place  covering,  Ithink,  the  period  from  the  year  1894. 

This  data  showed  the  amount  he  expended,  on  an  average,  to  keep  his 

B  o— 02 2? 
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machinery  in  condition  to  grind  to  the  capacity  of  his  mill;  the  amount 
expended  to  keep  his  mil  way  in  order,  his  locomotive,  cars,  etc. ;  to  keep 
up  his  farming  implements,  to  keep  np  his  cattle,  horses,  and  cane  carts, 
and  to  allow  for  the  depreciation  in  his  cane  fields,  which  has  to  be 
made  up  by  the  planting  of  new  cane,  which,  lying  idle  during  that 
year,  mast  have  its  cost  made  up  of  the  selling  price  of  sugar  for  that 
season. 

Adding  all  of  that  to  any  one  of  the  items  in  the  cost  of  production, 
as,  for  instance,  to  the  cost  of  cane,  would  make  a  total  of  40  cents  to 
each  2,500  pounds  of  cane.  I  have  assumed  that  as  an  average,  because 
I  have  not  the  figures  directly  from  the  planter  in  auy  other  case  of  a 
well-kept,  well-administered  plantation.  If  you  add  40  cents  as  the 
cost  of  upkeep  to  every  2,500  pounds  of  cane,  you  make  the  total  cost, 
f.  o.  b.,  in  Spanish  gold,  of  1  pound  of  sugar  $0.02237,  as  I  have  given 
in  my  first  statement.  Reducing  that  to  American  currency,  on  the 
basis  of  9  per  cent,  it  would  be  $0.0207,  or  2.07  cents.  That  is  for  the 
eight  plantations  of  which  I  speak  in  Cabairien. 

I  have  here  the  data  for  another  plantation  near  Matanzas,  at  which 
the  cost  f.  o.  b.  for  sugar  which  is  lightered  for  this  port  near  the  harbor 
of  Matanzas  to  Habana  for  shipment  is  $0,022;  reduced  to  American 
currency,  $0.0202,  or  a  little  over  2  cents  a  pound. 

5.  Plantation  in  the  province  of  Matanzas,  product  lightered  to  Habana. 

Coet  of  100  arrobas  (2,500  ponnds)  of  cane  delivered  at  the  mill $2. 20 

Manufacture  (extraction  of  206£  pounds)  and  freight 1. 39 

Coet  of  of  206J  pounds  in  port 3.59 

Cost  per  pound 0174 

Shipping  charges 0023 

Bag.. 000676 

Per  pound,  f.  o.  b 020376 

Adding  proportional  amount  for  up-keep,  cost  per  pound,  f.  o.  b. — 

American  enrrenoy 02027 

Spanish  gold 0.02207 

An  estimate  for  a  large  plantation  near  Gienfuegos,  managed  and 
owned  by  a  Cuban,  comes  out,  on  the  same  basis,  in  American  currency, 
a*  $0.0225. 

S.  Plantation  60  kilometers  from  Cienfuegoa  (Cuban). 

Cost  of  cultivating  100  arrobas  (2,500  pounds)  cane $0.82 

Cutting,  piling,  and  hauling  to  railroad 1.30' 

Hauling  by  railroad  to  mill 12 

Cost,  100  arrobas  at  miU 2.24 

Cost  of  manufacture  (extraction =250  pounds) 2. 22 

Cost  250  pounds  sugar  at  mill 4.46 

Cost  per  pound  at  mill 01784 

Freight  to  port 00123 

Cost  per  pound  at  port 01907 

Adding  as  before  for  upkeep : 

Cost  per  pound  at  port 0206& 

Shipping  charges 0023 

Bag 000676 

Cost  per  pound,  f.  o.  b. : 

Spanish  gold 023656 

American  currency 0225 
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The  Chairman.  Is  that  Spanish  currency! 

Colonel  Bliss.  No,  sir;  it  is  reduced  to  American  currency.  In 
Spanish  currency  it  is  $0.0236.  One  near  Cardenas  is  in  American 
currency  $0,019,  a  little  less  than  2  cents  a  pound.  The  gentleman  who 
gave  me  the  figures  in  Habana  told  me  that  he  did  not  have  access  to 
all  of  his  books,  and  he  gave  me  some  of  his  data  from  what  he  said  he 
had  repeated  so  otten  that  he  was  quite  certain  it  was  correct;  bat,  as 
you  see,  that  is  below  the  average  of  those  I  have  thus  far  given. 

4.  Plantation  near  Cardenas  (the  data  in  American  currency). 

Cost  of  cultivating  100  arrobas  (2,500  pounds)  cano $0. 833 

Cutting  and  delivering 1.20 

Cost  at  mill 2.033 

Up-keep 40 

2.433 
Conversion  into  sugar  (225  pounds) 72 

Coat  225  pounds  at  mjjl 3.153 

Cost  1  pound 0139 

Freight 00225 

Shipping  charges 0023 

Bag 000676 

Cost  per  pound,  American  currency 019126 

In  the  case  of  a  large  plantation  in  the  province  of  Habana,  about 
30  miles  from  the  city  of  Habana,  the  cost  per  pound,  reduced  to 
American  gold,  is  $0.02. 

6.  Plantation  in  Habana  Province, 

Cultivating  100  arrobas  (2,500  pounds)  cane $1.00 

Cutting  and  hauling  to  railroad 1.00 

Hauling  by  railroad  to  mill 50 

Up-keep 40 

Cost  at  mill 2.90 

Cost  of  conversion  Into  sugar  at  10  per  cent  extraction  (250  pounds) .     1. 25 

Cost  of  250  pounds  sugar  at  mill 4.15 

Freight  to  warehouse  in  port 318 

4.468 

Or  larroba  (25  pounds) 4468 

Adding  storage,  insurance,  commission,  lighterage,  and  bag  brings  cost  of 

25  pounds  to 55175 

Or  1  pound  in  Spanish  gold 02207 

Or  1  pound  in  American  currency 02008 

Finally,  just  before  I  left  Habana,  I  went  to  the  secretary  of  agricul- 
ture, hoping  I  might  find  in  his  office  reports  from  planters,  from  which 
I  could  make  an  independent  analysis.  He  told  me  he  had  reports, 
but  that  they  were  not  in  such  shape  as  would  permit  me  to  examine 
them.  He  gave  me,  however,  the  first  sheets  of  an  official  book  being 
published  by  his  department  relating  to  the  exposition  in  Buffalo,  in 
which  he  gives  a  summary  of  such  reports  as  he  had  in  his  office,  com- 
piled by  his  statisticians,  as  to  the  cost  of  manufacture  of  sugar,  includ- 
ing its  cultivation  and  actual  manufacture.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to 
leave  this  book  here.  There  are  two  or  three  misprints  in  it  which  I 
have  corrected. 

The  Chairman.  We  do  not  want  to  print  the  book,  of  course,  unless 
it  is  necessary.  Will  you  not  state  the  cost  from  that  book,  Colouel 
Bliss  f 
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Colonel  Bl^ss.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  going  to  state  it  now;  bat,  as  I  say,  I 
will  leave  the  book  with  the  committee,  if  they  should  so  desire.  Mr. 
Lacoste,  from  the  reports  he  has 

Mr.  Long,  is  he  the  secretary  of  agriculture t 

Colonel  Bliss.  He  is  the  secretary  of  agriculture.  He  assumed 
$1,200  as  the  complete  cost,  from  experience,  of  the  cultivation  of  one 
caballerla  of  land  up  to  the  first  cnttiug  of  the  cane,  and  $400  per  year 
for  the  next  four  years,  assuming  the  life  of  cane  in  the  province  of 
Habana  to  be  five  years,  which  is  probably  true;  making  the  total  cost 
of  cultivating  it  during  the  lifetime  of  the  crop  of  cane  $2,800,  or  an 
average  of  $560  per  year.  That  is  for  33£  acres.  He  further  assumes 
a  production  of  50,000  arrobas  of  cane,  which,  multiplied  by  25,  gives 
the  number  of  pounds  of  cane  for  each  one  of  those  33£  acres  per  annum. 
This  makes  the  average  cost  of  2.500  pounds  of  cane  (100  arrobas),  up 
to  the  time  of  cutting  each  year,  $1.12  in  Spanish  gold. 

The  cost  of  cutting  and  hauling  this  100  arrobas  he  places  at  $1.50. 
The  cost  of  manufacturing  and  converting  that  into  sugar,  on  the  basis 
of  9.68  per  cent  conversion  of  cane  into  sugar,  »  estimated  at  $2,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  $4.62  in  Spanish  gold,  which,  reduced  in  the  same  way 
as  in  the  other  cases  I  have  just  given,  gives  the  largest  estimate  of 
any  that  I  have  seen — $0,022,  or  2.2  cents  per  pound. 

•  5C  Statement  compiled  from  data  on  page  104  of  book  entitled  "Cuba  at  the  Pan- 
American  Exposition"  published  by  the  Cuban  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Cost  of  cultivating  100  arrobas  (2,500  pounds)  of  cane $1. 12 

Cost  of  cutting  and  hauling  to  mill 1.50 

Cos*  of  conversion  into  sugar 2.00 

Cost  of  242  pounds  sugar  (on  9.68  per  cent  extraction) 4. 62 

Cost  per  pound  at  mill 01910 

Freight  to  port 00200 

Shipping  charges 0023 

Bag 000676 

Up-keep 00017 

Cost  1  pound,  f.  o.  b.,  Spanish  gold 024246 

Cost  1  pound,  American  currency 02206 

Mr.  Long.  All  of  this  refers  to  raw  sugar,  96  degrees  polarization! 

Colonel  Bliss.  Eaw  sugar;  yes.  sir;  the  polarization  will  vary. 

The  Oh  airman.  Have  you  finished  that  estimate! 

Colonel  Bliss.  Yes,  sir.    It  refers  to  raw  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  What  has  been  the  selling  price  of  that  kind  of 
sugar  in  Habana,  Cuba,  in  the  last  few  weeks,  if  you  know! 

Colonel  Bliss.  A  little  while  ago  it  was  37£  cents  tor  25  pounds,  and 
it  is  now  lower  than  that.  Mr.  Plac6,  have  you  seen  the  last  quota- 
tions! That  was  a  cent  and  a  half  a  pound,  but  it  is  less  than  that 
now.    It  is  about  1.4,  is  it  not! 

Mr.  Mendoza.  Thirty-seven  and  a  half  cents. 

Colonel  Bliss.  Was  that  the  last  quotation  f 

Mr.  Mendoza.  In  Spanish  gold. 

Colonel  Bliss.  In  Spanish  gold;  yes.  That  would  be,  in  Spanish 
gold,  1£  cents  a  pound,  with  9  per  cent  off  for  American  currency. 

Mr.  Long.  What  would  that  leave  it! 

Colonel  Bliss.  That  is  about  1.4  cents. 

Mr.  Newlands.  A  little  less,  is  it  notf 

The  Chairman.  You  say  it  is  9  per  cent  off! 

Colonel  Bliss.  Yes;  about  that. 

Tbe  Chairman.  Then  it  would  be  between  1.36  and  1.37. 

Colonel  Bliss.  Now,  the  figures  which  I  have  given  to  you,  exactly 
as  I  obtained  them,  under  circumstances  which  makes  me  think  that 
they  were  not  intended  to  deceive  me  or  anyone,  would  indicate  a  differ- 
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ence  between  them,  that  is  to  say,  a  difference  between  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction and  the  selling  price  of  one-half  a  cent  a  pound,  American 
currency,  or  a  little  more. 

Mr.  Long.  As  the  loss  on  every  pound  of  sugar  produced  t 

Mr.  Robertson.  How  mnch  do  you  say  that  loss  wasf 

Colonel  Bliss.  The  difference  between  the  selling  price  of  sugar,  which 
is  a  little  less  than  a  cent  and  a  half  a  pound,  and  the  cost  price  of  2 
cents  a  pound,  assuming  the  figures  here  given  to  be  accurate. 

Mr.  Ne wlands.  Two  cents  is  the  cost,  and  a  cent  and  a  half  the  sell- 
ing price;  is  that  it  in  Spanish  goldf 

Colonel  Bliss.  No;  in  American  gold. 

Mr.  Newlands.  At  the  rate  of  $1.37 1 

Colonel  Bliss.  At  the  rate  of  $1.37,  which  is,  as  1  figured  it  out,  the 
last  quotation. 

Mr.  Newlands.  What  has  been  the  average  price  of  sugar  during 
the  past  two  years  in  Habanaf 

Colonel  Bliss.  Two  and  a  half  cents  or  2.4  cents,  I  think.  I  think 
last  year  it  was  two  and  a  half,  and  the  year  before  that  2.4. 

Mr.  Newlands.  The  last  year  it  was  2.5! 

Colonel  Bliss.  I  think  it  was,  and  the  year  before  2.4.  If  not,  it  is 
just  the  reverse  of  that. 

Mr.  Ne wlands.  That  is,  in  American  money! 

Colonel  Bliss.  Yes. 

Mr.  Metoalf.  Did  these  gentlemen  from  whom  you  obtained  these 
figures  understand  that  you  were  coming  to  Washington  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  a  report  of  this  matter! 

Colonel  Bliss.  Some  of  them,  1  have  no  doubt,  did,  because  even  in 
the  short  time  that  had  elapsed  it  was  quite  well  known  that  I  was 
coming  up  here.  As  I  say,  however,  I  did  not  ask  any  of  these  gentle- 
men to  tell  me  the  cost  of  making  a  pound  of  sugar.  I  got  statements 
from  them  as  to  the  cost  of  the  different  steps  in  the  process  of  manu- 
facturing of  sugar  up  to  the  turning  of  it  out  at  the  mill. 

Mr.  Metoalf.  Is  there  anything  to  prevent  Cubans  from  refining 
their  own  sugar! 

Colonel  Bliss.  There  used  to  be  a  refinery  that  failed,  I  think,  in 
Cardenas — a  small  one;  and  there  is  one  plantation  in  Cuba  which 
refines  a  very  small  amount  of  sugar.  I  do  not  know  to  what  degree 
it  carries  the  process  of  refining  it;  but  it  makes  a  small  amount  of 
what  is  called  refined  sugar  for  sale  in  the  islaud  of  Cuba.  Whether 
there  is  anything  in  the  general  trade  conditions  that  would  prevent  it 
or  not  I  do  not  know;  because,  as  1  said,  I  have  never  specially  studied 
the  sugar  question. 

Mr.  Metoalf.  What  does  refined  sugar  sell  for  in  Cuba! 

Colonel  Bliss.  That  I  do  not  know;  I  never  have  bought  it.  There 
is  a  very  small  quantity  of  it.  I  never  knew  until  I  talked  with  the 
owner  of  the  plantation  that  it  was  refined  there. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  What  does  refined  sugar  sell  for  today  in  Cuba! 

Colonel  Bliss.  That  I  do  not  know.  Do  you  mean  sugar  imported 
from  the  United  States! 

Mr.  Metoalf.  Do  we  export  refined  sugar  from  the  United  States 
to  Cuba! 

Colonel  Bliss.  There  is  a  very  little  of  it  imported;  I  do  not  know 
exactly  how  much,  but  last  year  about  $26,000  or  $27,000  worth. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  What  does  refined  sugar  sell  for  to-day  in  Cuba! 

Colonel  Buss.  As  I  said  a  moment  ago,  I  can  not  tell  you;  I  do  not 
know. 

Mr.  Metoalf.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  they  sell  their  raw  sugar 
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to  this  country,  sending  it  here  to  be  refined,  and  then  purchase  from 
this  country  refined  sugar. 

Colonel  Bliss.  If  they  purchase  any  except  what  they  get  from  this 
little  plantation  they  must  get  it  from  the  United  States,  because  it  is 
all  refined  here;  but  I  have  never  even  looked  into  the  question  to 
what  extent  they  produce  refined  sugar;  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Metgalf.  Do  they  import  refined  sugar  from  Europe — from 
Germany  t 

Colonel  Bliss.  The  total  amount  of  refined  sugar  imported  into  Cuba 
last  year  from  all  other  countries  besides  the  United  States  was  a  little 
less  than  $2,000.  Most  of  the  amount  of  sugar  consumed  in  Cuba 
comes  from  the  plantations. 

Mr.  Metoalf.  Can  you  also  get  the  prices  at  which  it  is  selling  f 

Colonel  Bliss.  Selling  in  Habana  f    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Metoalf.  I  would  like  to  have  that  information. 

Colonel  Bliss.  I  can  get  it  by  cable  in  the  course  of  an  hour  or  two.* 

Mr.  Long.  You  export  some  refined  sugar,  do  you  not! 

Colonel  Bliss.  From  Cuba! 

Mr.  Long.  Yes. 

Colonel  Bliss.  That  I  can  not  remember;  but  I  think  it  would  only 
be  a  trifle,  because  there  is  only  a  little  refiued  in  the  island;  none  at 
all  except  a  very  small  amount  at  a  plantation  near  Guiues. 

Mr.  Metoalf.  A  few  moments  ago  you  spoke  about  boots  and  shoes, 
and  so  on.    Are  those  goods  imported  from  this  country  t 

Colonel  Bliss.  The  tabulated  statement  that  I  shall  give  to  the 
reporter  will  show  you  exactly  how  much  trade  under  each  paragraph 
of  the  tariff  comes  from  the  United  States  and  how  much  from  "all 
other  countries." 

Mr.  Newlands  (to  Colonel  Bliss).  Are  you  stating  the  price  of  sugar 
in  Habana  from  your  own  information,  or  information  received  from 
some  one  in  the  room  ? 

Colonel  Bliss.  These  figures  that  I  have  just  given  t 

Mr.  Newlands.  Yes. 

Colonel  Bliss.  They  are  absolutely  independent.  You  mean  the 
production  of  raw  sugar  on  the  various  plantations,  do  youf 

Mr.  Newlands.  No;  as  to  the  price  of  sugar  in  Habana  f.  o.  b. 

Colonel  Bliss.  No,  sir;  I  have  just  explained  to  you  how  I  got  all  of 
those  figures — from  information  that  certain  planters  gave  me  as  to  the 
cost  of  the  various  processes  in  the  manufacture  of  raw  sugar  on  their 
plantations.  My  specific  information  comes  from  the  plantations  in  the 
middle  and  the  western  parts  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  to  which  I  referred  a 
few  moments  ago.  I  have  explained  how  I  deduced  the  cost  t  o.  b. 
from  the  other  data. 

Mr.  Newlands.  I  do  not  speak  now  of  the  cost  of  sugar  to  the  pro- 
ducer; I  am  speaking  of  the  market  price  at  Habana,  or  f.  o.  b. 

Colonel  Bliss.  Oh,  no,  sir.  Those  are  the  daily  quotations.  Any- 
body who  chooses  to  look  and  see  at  what  price  the  last  sale  of  sugar 
was  made  can  get  that  information  for  himself. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Mr.  Pharr  stated  that  the  price  yesterday  was 
whatt 

Mr.  Leayitt.  If  you  will  let  me  explain  a  moment.    The  price  yesfcer- 

•[Cablegram.) 

Havana,  January  SI,  WW- 
Major  Bliss, 

(Care  Secretary  of  War),  Washington: 
Sugar,  wholesale  to-day:  Loaf,  six  thirty  two  per  hundred;  granulated,  five  thirty  six  American  gold- 

C  A  RTAT  A 

Acting  GoUector  of  Customs  for  (Wo. 
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day  of  96  centrifugals  in  New  York  was  3|.  The  lowest  price  at  which 
it  was  sold  a  week  ago  was  3|.  That  is  costs,  freight,  and  duty  paid 
to  New  York.  If  you  take  11  cents  for  costs  and  freight  from  that 
price  it  leaves  the  price  to  day  f.  o.  b.  in  Habana  $1.94,  and  the  lowest 
price  at  which  it  is  sold  f.  o.  b.  Habana  is  $1.69.  Now,  those  figures  I 
know  from  my  own  knowledge  are  correct,  and  Mr.  Pharr,  who  is  asso- 
ciated in  that  plantation  with  Mr.  Post,  who  testified  yesterday,  is, 
and  has  been  for  years,  an  importer  of  sugar  from  Cuba.  You  will 
find  that  that  is  true  from  Mr.  Post's  own  testimony,  and  Mr.  Hawley's, 
which  is  now  before  you.  So  I  think  the  Colonel  has  simply  made  an 
inadvertent  mistake  in  his  subtraction;  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Mendoza.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  a  wordf 

The  Chairman.  We  want  to  get  through  with  Colonel  Bliss  first. 

Mr.  Mendoza.  It  is  just  in  answer  to  this  gentleman's  question— just 
one  word. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Mendoza.  The  price  I  gave,  37£  cents,  was  the  price  at  which 
I  sold  the  sugar  two  days  before  I  left  Havana,  two  weeks  ago. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Thirty-seven  and  a  half  cents  for  whatf 

Mr.  Mendoza.  In  Spanish  gold,  for  25  pounds. 

Colonel  Bliss.  That  is  1£  cents  a  pound  in  Spanish  gold. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Then  how  do  you  account  for  the  difference  between 
that  price  and  the  New  York  price  t 

Mr.  Mendoza.  That  was  the  New  York  price,  and  I  could  not  get 
any  more,  and  I  know  the  man  who  bought  the  sugar  could  not  place 
it  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Newlands.  What  was  the  New  York  price  at  that  datet 

Mr.  Mendoza.  Oh,  I  could  not  tell  you  that.  I  tell  you  the  price  at 
which  I  sold  to  this  man,  but  he  could  not  place  it.  He  told  me  he  had 
not  been  able  to  place  it.  He  may  have  been  able  to  do  so  now,  because 
the  market  has  increased  since  I  sold  the  sugar.  It  has  increased  a 
little  since  that  time. 

Mr.  Robertson.  How  much;  a  quarter  of  a  cent! 

Mr.  Mendoza.  I  suppose  an  eighth  of  a  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Post  said  a  quarter  of  a  cent  yesterday.  Colonel 
Bliss,  have  you  now  gone  over  all  the  matter  that  you  have  there  in 
answer  to  questioust 

Colonel  Bliss.  I  have  gone  over  all  of  it  so  far  as  any  questions  have 
brought  it  out.  sir.  I  have  no  statement  to  make,  except  as  I  have 
prepared  myself  with  figures  which  I  thought  would  be  likely  to  cover 
any  line  of  inquiry  you  might  make. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  anything  else  there  which  you  think  would 
enlighten  the  committee  upon  this  matter  f 

Colonel  Bliss.  I  think  not,  if,  as  I  understand,  1  can  give  to  the 
reporter  the  full  statement  of  which  I  read  an  abstract  a  little  while  ago. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly;  we  want  that  done. 

Mr.  Long.  Should  that  not  include  the  different  schedules  he  has 
there,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  rates  on  goods  going  into  Cubaf 

Colonel  Bliss.  Yes;  I  will  also  submit  those. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  And  the  price  of  refined  sugar  in  Cuba. 

Mr.  Long.  I  suppose  all  of  those  documents  will  be  printed  f 

The  Chairman.  Certainly.    Then  that  is  all  with  Colonel  Bliss. 

Mr.  Newlands.  I  would  like  to  clear  up  this  apparent  discrepancy 
between  the  price  of  sugar  in  Habana,  as  stated  by  Colonel  Bliss  at 
1J  cents  a  pound,  and  the  price  in  New  York,  with  reference  to  which 
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I  understand  their  lowest  quotation  on  the  market  is  3.37J  for  refined 
sugar. 

Colonel  Bliss.  That  is  duty-paid. 

Mr.  Newlands.  1  understand  that  is  duty-paid.  Now,  the  duty  is 
$1.68,  is  itf 

Mr.  Long.  On  refined  sugar.    He  means  raw  sugar. 

Mr.  Newlands.  In  New  York  the  price  of  refined  sugar  was  3|, 
which  would  be  $3.37£. 

The  Chairman.  The  duty  is  $1.68£,  I  think. 

Mr.  Long.  That  is  on  raw  sugar. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Yes;  that  is  true.  Now,  what  is  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation! 

A  Gentleman.  Eleven  cents. 

Mr.  Newlands.  One  dollar  and  sixty-eight  cents  and  11  make  $1.79. 
Now  deduct  that  from  $3.37£  and  it  makes  $1.58&,  does  it  notf 

A  Gentleman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Newlands.  As  the  price  in  Oubaf 

A  Gentleman.  F.  o.  b.  Habana. 

Mr.  Long.  I  suppose  the  man  who  bought  it  wanted  to  have  a  little 
profit. 

Mr.  Leavitt.  Mr.  Pharr  also  testified  that  there  was  no  sale  of 
Cuban  sugar  in  the  open  market  at  that  price. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Is  that  the  lowest  quotation  you  have  hadf 

Mr.  Leavitt.  That  was  the  lowest  quotation  established  in  the  New 
York  market;  and  that  only  applied  to  the  sale  of  Java  sugar.  He 
said  it  did  not  apply  to  Cuban  sugar. 

ADDITIONAL  STATEMENT  OF  MS.  LOUIS  V.  PLACE, 

Of  the  Cuban  Economic  Delegation. 

Mr.  Place.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen :  It  has  been  often  said 
and  repeated  here  that  this  Cuban  economical  campaign  was  started 
only  four  or  five  months  ago,  at  the  instigation  of  parties  connected 
with  the  sugar  industries  of  the  United  States. 

Permit  me,  gentlemeu,  to  explain  to  you  the  exact  situation.  In 
January,  1901,  a  Cuban  delegation  to  Washington  was  appointed  by 
all  the  chambers  of  commerce  and  all  the  industries  of  Cuba,  in  order 
to  beg  the  American  Government  to  establish  commercial  relations  with 
the  island  of  Cuba. 

Prior  to  this,  in  the  month  of  August,  1898,  four  months  before  the 
American  Government  took  charge  of  the  customs  of  the  island  of 
Cuba,  I  was  called  to  Washington  by  the  Hon.  Robert  P.  Porter,  then 
tariff  commissioner  of  the  island  of  Cuba.  After  several  days  in  Wash- 
ington discussing  the  whole  tariff  question,  although  we  did  uot  reach 
any  agreement,  Mr.  Porter  asked  for  a  written  statement  of  my  views 
on  the  subject.  I  now  have  the  pleasure  of  handing  you  a  copy  of  my 
report,  and  I  beg  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  allow  the  same  to  be  filed  with 
the  report  of  the  hearings  before  this  committee.  (See  Appendix, 
p.  640.) 

Had  Mr.  Porter  followed  my  advice,  the  trade  from  the  United  States 
to  Cuba,  instead  of  having  reached  some  $80,000,000  during  the  last 
three  years,  would  have  reached  at  least  $140,000,000.  Instead,  oar 
surplus  trade  was  taken  from  the  United  States  and  transferred  to 
European  nations.  Instead  of  helping  the  United  States  manufac- 
turers and  farmers  we  favored  European  nations,  who  have  supplied 
us  with  an  immense  amount  of  goods  and  buy  very  little  of  our  products. 

Now,  gentlemen,  the  Cuban  representatives  are  fighting  their  own 
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sause  on  its  own  merits.    For  every  dollar  we  ask  from  yon  we  are 
willing  to  give  yon  another  oue. 

It  appears  to  me  what  we  are  looking  for  has  not  been  well  under- 
stood. We  beg  yonr  assistance  for  our  products,  and  in  compensation 
we  want  you  to  secure  the  trade  of  Cuba. 

If  you  will  bear  with  me  one  minute  more  I  will  make  an  explanation 
as  to  some  of  the  things  which  have  been  said  here. 
First,  let  me  speak  of  beet  sugar: 

I  am  not  against  beet  sugar,  but  I  have  followed  all  the  discussion 
regarding  beet  sugar.  Mr.  McOlellan  asked  a  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan how  much  protection  beet  sugar  had.  He  said,  "94  per  cent." 
Mr.  McOlellan  asked  him,  "Will  50  per  cent  do  you  any  harm!" 
"  Yes,  sir;  it  will  ruin  us."  That  was  the  answer.  "Will  25  per  cent 
do  you  any  harm!"  "Yes,  sir;  it  will  ruin  us."  "Will  10  per  cent  do 
yon  any  harm!"    "Yes,  sir;  it  will  ruin  us." 

Gentlemen,  from  the  commercial  point  of  view,  if  an  industry  that 
has  94  per  cent  protection  can  not  stand  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent  the 
sooner  you  remove  it  to  Cuba  the  better  it  will  be  for  it.    [Laughter.] 

Louisiana  sugars:  The  grandees  from  Louisiana  [great  laughter]  are 
looking  at  this  reciprocity  business  from  a  very  narrow  point  of  view. 
Any  advantage  allowed  to  Cuba  will  momentarily  do  them  some  harm; 
but  looking  to  the  future,  and  taking  a  broad  view  of  the  matter,  it  will 
be  in  the  near  future  turned  to  their  advantage.  You  are  fighting 
Gnba;  nobody  seems  to  remember  that  it  is  not  Cuba  that  you  must 
fight.  The  enemy  of  our  industries  is  on  the  other  side.  Nobody  has 
said  anything  about  that.  It  is  said,  "  Cuba  will  swamp  us  with  sugar," 
and  "Cuba  will  swamp  us  with  tobacco,"  "Cuba  will  swamp  us  with 
vegetables,"  and  "Cuba  will  swamp  us  with  cigars."  Why,  gentlemen, 
we  begin  to  think  we  are  somebody.    [Laughter.] 

Tobacco:  We  exported  last  year  from  the  island  of  Cuba  to  the 
United  States  200,000  bales,  or  10,000  tons  of  tobacco.  I  want  to  know 
what  10,000  tons  of  tobacco  represents  in  a  country  which  produces  and 
sells  and  exports  100,000  tons  of  tobacco! 

Cigars:  Several  gentlemen,  in  their  report  regarding  the  cigar  trade, 
said  that  any  reduction  allowed  to  the  Cuban  cigar  would  do  the  trade 
of  the  United  States  considerable  harm.  "They  will  swamp  us  with 
tobacco;"  they  will  swamp  us  with  cigars" — that  is  the  cry. 

We  export  from  Cuba  to  the  United  States  40,000,000  cigars  a  year. 
Here  is  a  country  in  which  there  are  at  least  20,000,000  gentlemen  who 
smoke.    We  only  give  them  two  cigars  each  per  year.    [Laughter.] 

Vegetables:  A  gentleman  also  said,  "Cuba  will  swamp  the  United 
States  with  vegetables."  Gentlemen,  the  whole  amount  of  vegetables 
we  ship  in  one  year  from  the  island  of  Cuba  would  not  give  a  breakfast 
to  the  city  of  New  York  alone.  [Laughter.]  That  is  the  trade  of  Cuba, 
which  they  are  blowing  so  much  about.  We  have  nothing  of  the  kind. 
To  swamp  the  United  States  with  trade  we  ought  to  produce  things, 
not  by  working  the  land  or  anything  of  that  kind,  but  as  you  blow  a 
bottle  up  here — "puff,  puff,"  and  get  a  bottle.  Then  look  out  for  your- 
selves.   [Great  laughter  and  applause. J 

1  want  Cuba  and  the  United  States  to  get  together;  but  I  do  not 
want  either  to  do  the  other  any  harm. 

1  said  the  first  day  I  spoke  that  inside  of  ten  years  the  consumption 
of  sugar  of  the  United  States  would  be  4,500,000  tons.  A  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  said  that  it  would  be  4,000,000.  Another  gentleman, 
representing  the  beet-sugar  industry,  said  day  before  yesterday  that 
it  would  amount  to  4,000,000  or  5,000,000.  Well,  if  we  come  iu  with 
2,000,000,  the  beet-sugar  men  can  come  in  with  1,000,000,  and  my  friends 
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from  Louisiana  can  have  a  million  or  a  million  and  a  half,  and  the 
Porto  Ricans  can  have  a  half  a  million,  and  so  on.  There  is  room 
enough  for  all,  sir. 

If  yon  wish  to  ask  me  any  questions,  gentlemen,  I  shall  be  most 
pleased  to  answer  them. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Do  you  know  the  price  of  refined  sugar  in  Cuba! 

Mr.  Plac£.  The  price  of  refined  sugar!    We  do  not  make  any. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  You  use  it,  do  you  not! 

Mb.  Plac£.  Yes,  sir.  You  see,  we  are  good  people.  We  have  been 
importing  beet  sugar  and  refined  sugar  from  the  United  States  for  oar 
own  consumption. 

Mr.  Metoalf.  What  does  refined  sugar  sell  for  in  Cuba! 

Mr.  Plac£.  I  have  no  idea;  1  can  not  tell. 

Mr.  Long.  Does  this  paper  which  you  are  filing  represent  your 
present  ideas? 

Mr.  Plao£.  Yes,  sir;  our  present  ideas. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

ADDITIONAL  STATEMENT  OF  MIGUEL  MENDOZA,  Esq., 

On  behalf  of  the  Cuban  Delegation. 

Mr.  Mendoza.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen :  When  I  first  came 
before  this  committee,  it  seemed  as  if  a  very  insignificant  little  fellow 
had  came  to  beg  assistance  from  a  rich,  big,  and  powerful  giant.  Bat 
after  having  heard  the  tobacco  and  sugar  producers  of  the  United 
States,  I  dreamed  that  I  was  the  big  fellow,  and  that  this  country  was 
the  little  fellow.    [Laughter.] 

I  have  never  seen  a  community  fear  so  much  a  little  piece  of  land 
and  its  people,  who,  as  said  by  one  of  the  gentlemen  from  Michigan, 
are  a  ulow  class."  I  do  not  understand  how  such  poor  stuff  can  so 
menace  this  country.  This  same  class  of  people,  who,  as  several  of  the 
gentlemen  have  said,  live  under  banana  trees,  illustrate  what  we  are 
trying  to  demonstrate — that  Cuba  is  in  a  bad  economic  condition.  If 
a  man  has  no  house,  no  clothes,  and  only  eats  the  fruits  which  grow  by 
nature,  it  does  not  mean  that  he  is  exactly  prosperous.  These  poor 
laborers,  like  yours,  would  also  like  to  have  better  houses,  better 
clothes,  and  better  food. 

It  has  been  asked  by  members  of  this  committee  how  it  is  that  if  all 
the  available  labor  is  employed  Cuba  is  in  distress,  and  this  I  wish  to 
explain. 

The  laborers  are  all  employed  to-day  because  we  have  just  started 
our  crops.  If,  however^  nothing  is  done  by  Congress  to  allow  us  to 
make  the  sugar  that  is  in  the  fields,  at  least  at  its  cost,  those  laborers 
will  not  be  paid  because  there  will  be  no  money  to  do  it;  and  that 
condition  of  things  will  soon  arrive. 

After  the  war  with  Spain  we  began  to  rebuild  our  factories  and  to 
plant  again  our  cane  fields,  which  had  been  burned  and  destroyed 
daring  the  three  years  of  insurrection.  For  this  purpose  all  our  resources 
were  employed,  with  the  hope  that  we  should  enjoy  closer  relations 
with  this  country,  our  commercial  fatherland  before  and  since  the  war; 
for  although  we  were  a  Spanish  possession  up  to  1898  our  market  had 
always  been  the  United  States. 

But  Cuba  is  a  very  unhappy  country.  During  400  years  of  Spanish 
rule,  we  vainly  asked  for  assistance  to  our  industries;  and  the  failure 
of  Spain  to  grant  it  was  the  principal  cause  of  our  revolutions.  Now 
that  we  have  passed  from  Spanish  rule  to  an  American  protectorate, 
we  are  again  struggling.  We  are  here  to  ask  you  to  give  us  a  helping 
r\aud;  and  we  will  show  what  we  cau  do  for  the  benefit  of  both  coon- 
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tries,  and  make  you  proud,  in  the  coarse  of  time,  of  the  work  yon  have 
undertaken. 

The  increase  in  Cuba's  production  of  sugar  within  three  years  from 
300,000  tons  to  800,000  tons  (which  we  expect  to  make  this  year)  is  the 
result  of  peace  and  hard  work.  But  it  does  not  mean  that  we  can  con- 
tinue to  increase  at  the  same  rate.  We  made  over  1,000,000  tons  of 
sugar  before  1895,  and  we  had  enough  factories  to  make  that  sugar  if 
there  was  sufficient  cane.  To  increase  our  crop  now  would  require, 
first,  the  importation  of  laborers,  and  second,  the  erection  of  new  fac- 
tories. Even  if  this  could  be  accomplished,  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
would  be  able  to  produce  more  than  2,000,000  tons  a  year  within  the 
next  ten  years,  by  which  time  the  consumption  of  this  country  will  be 
over  4,000,000  tons,  leaving  2,000,000  tons  for  home  production.  I  do 
not  see,  therefore,  how  we  are  going  to  destroy  home  production  when 
you  will  have  to  import  sugar  from  other  countries  to  supply  your  own 
consumption. 

Several  gentlemen  have  stated  that  they  would  prefer  annexation  to 
a  reduction  in  the  tariff,  because  otherwise  we  would  import  coolies. 
We  have  been  free  to  import  that  kind  of  labor  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  and  yet  none  has  been  imported  into  Cuba.  If  this  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  demonstrate  that  we  will  not  do  in  the  future  what  has  not 
been  done  in  the  past,  why  will  you  not  give  us  free  sugar  on  condition 
that  we  accept  and  continue  your  immigration  laws. 

The  struggle  here  seems  to  be  more  against  the  sugar  trust  than 
against  Cuba.  The  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  and  Mr.  Have- 
meyer  are  mentioned  more  frequently  than  Cuba.  Someone  said  that 
we  were  influenced  by  them  because  we  had  asked  for  free  raw  sugar. 
We  did  not  think  of  any  other  sugar,  because  raw  sugar  is  the  only 
kind  we  produce. 

Whatever  reduction  is  made,  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  go  to  anyone 
else  than  to  the  planter  and  the  laborers,  just  as  it  has  in  the  case  of 
Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico.  There  is  only  one  price  for  sugar  in  the  New 
York  market,  and  if  a  reduction  is  made  tiie  benefit  of  it  will  go  to  the 
sugar  grower.  No  sugar  has  yet  been  sold;  so  I  do  not  see  how  the 
sugar  trust  can  own  it. 

As  I  have  said  before,  the  crop  just  begun  will  be  made,  if  it  is  made 
at  all,  at  a  loss  of  $15,000,000,  and  will  bankrupt  the  whole  island, 
because  we  have  exhausted  all  our  resources.  After  this  country  has 
been  so  generous  as  to  siied  its  blood  and  spend  millions  of  dollars  in 
liberating  us  from  the  dominion  of  Spain,  it  would  spoil  the  work 
already  done  if  you  now  look  at  Cuba  in  a  narrow-minded  way,  when 
she  has  come  under  your  protection  as  a  consequence  of  the  war,  and 
now  begs  your  aid  in  enabling  her  to  live  and  grow  and  prosper  as  a 
civilized  people  and  carry  out  that  stable  government  which  you  have 
pledged  yourselves  to  establish. 

Where  else  can  we  go?  The  Piatt  amendmeut  keeps  us  from  making 
commercial  treaties  with  anyone  else.  When  we  accepted  that  treaty 
we  were  assured  by  your  President  that  all  of  his  influence  would  be 
given  to  secure  us  the  concessions  we  now  ask  you  to  grant.  As  your 
Secretary  of  War  has  said  in  his  last  report,  we  have  made  strenuous 
efforts  to  revive  our  great  industry,  relying  upon  fair  and  generous 
treatment  from  the  United  States;  and  trusting  to  your  friendship,  we 
have  struggled  to  retrieve  the  disasters  our  country  have  suffered. 
We  accepted  the  Piatt  amendment,  and  we  are  told  that  it  guarantees 
us  our  independence.  Of  what  use  to  us  is  independence  if  our  people 
are  to  be  hungry  and  our  government  has  not  any  money  f    The  Piatt 
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amendment  is  not  complete  unless  you  enable  us  to  live  as  a  people 
and  as  a  nation. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Mr.  Mendoza,  suppose  we  should  increase  the  duty 
on  beet  sugar  coming  from  Europe.  Would  that  help  out  the  situation 
in  Cuba! 

Mr.  Mendoza.  It  would  be  the  same  as  reducing  the  duty.  I  think 
if  you  increase  the  duty  in  such  a  proportion  it  would  be  just  as  Mr. 
Bliss  said  about  the.  Cuban  customhouse.  They  intend  to  leave  the 
duties  to  the  United  States  as  they  are  today  and  increase  the  duty 
on  all  foreign  goods.    I  think  the  effect  would  be  just  the  same. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  You  think  it  would  be  just  the  same! 

Mr.  Mendoza.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  You  spoke  of  the  Piatt  amendment  as  preventing 
you  from  entering  into  commercial  treaties  with  any  other  country. 

Mr.  Mendoza.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Senator  Piatt  informed  me  yesterday  that  he  had 
such  a  provision  in  the  original  amendment,  but  that  that  provision 
was  stricken  out. 

Mr.  Mendoza.  That  is  the  way  we  all  understand  it  in  Cuba.  I  do 
not  know  what  you  intend  to  do,  but  that  is  the  way  we  understand  ii 

Mr.  Dalzbll.  The  Piatt  amendment  will  not  bear  the  construction 
he  puts  upon  it. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  No;  but  Senator  Piatt  informs  me  that  there  was 
such  a  provision  in  the  amendment  as  originally  prepared. 

Mr.  Long.  You  state  that  you  were  given  certain  assurances  by  the 
President  f 

Mr.  Mendoza.  By  President  McEinley. 

Mr.  Long.  By  President  McKinley,  when  you  accepted  the  Piatt 
amendment  f 

Mr.  Mendoza.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Long.  Will  you  state  how  and  in  what  manner  those  assurances 
were  given! 

Mr.  Mendoza.  Well,  when  the  Piatt  amendment  was  made  they  did  not 
want  to  accept  it  in  Cuba,  and  commissioners  were  sent  here  to  say  that 
they  would  be  willing  to  accept  it  if  some  economic  concessions  were 
made  to  Cuba.  Then,  as  Congress  was  not  in  session,  they  were  assured 
that  that  could  not  be  done  at  once,  but  that  they  should  accept  the 
amendment  as  it  had  been  framed ;  and  the  President  said  that  while, 
of  course,  he  could  not  promise  anything  (because  that  does  not  depend 
upon  the  President),  he  would  use  his  influence,  as  I  have  said,  in  the 
direction  of  our  receiving  fair  treatment  and  getting  some  concessions. 

Mr.  Long.  That  was  President  McKinley! 

Mr.  Mendoza.  President  McKinley ;  yes,  sir;  and  President  Boose- 
velt  has  followed  President  McKinley's  policy  in  that  respect,  because 
he  supports  us  in  his  message. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  delegation  that  came 
here  a  year  or  two  ago  in  reference  to  the  Piatt  amendment! 

Mr.  Mendoza.  No,  sir;  this  is  the  first  time  I  have  come  here. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Mr.  Mendoza,  where  do  you  live  in  Cuba! 

Mr.  Mendoza.  Usually  in  the  country.  I  am  mauager  of  my  family's 
plantation,  but  my  residence  is  in  Habana. 

Mr.  Newlands.  You  say  that  the  total  production  of  raw  sugar  in 
Cuba  this  year  will  be  about  800,000  toust 

Mr.  Mendoza.  About  that. 

Mr.  Newlands.  And  the  loss  on  that  production  you  estimate  at 
about  $15,000,000  ! 

Mr.  Mendoza.  Yes,  sir;  I  do. 
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Mr.  Newlands.  The  present  tariff  on  raw  sugar  is  about  $33  per 
ton,  1  believe;  is  it  not! 

Mr.  Mendoza.  Very  nearly  $34. 

Mr.  McCall.  Does  that  mean  a  2,000-pound  ton,  or  what  they  call 
a  loug  ton — 2,240  pounds f 
Mr.  Mendoza.  A  large  ton — 2,240  pounds. 

Mr.  Newlands.  It  would  be  more  than  that  on  2,000  pounds.  I  have 
estimated  it  at  $1.65.    Multiply  that  by  2,000  and  it  makes  $33  a  ton. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  $1.68£. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Then  that  would  make  $37  a  ton  of  2,000  pounds. 
The  present  duty  is  about  $37  a  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  then.  Now,  then, 
if  we  are  to  relieve  you  of  the  loss  which  you  anticipate  on  this  year's 
crop,  we  would  have  to  reduce  our  duty  $15  a  ton,  would  we  notf 

Mr.  Mendoza.  About 50  per  cent;  from  40  to  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  Newlands.  On  800,000  tons! 

Mr.  Mendoza.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Twenty  dollars  a  ton  I  mean;  $20  a  ton  would  make 
it  about  $16,000,000. 

Mr.  Mendoza.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robertson.  Suppose  the  price  should  go  upt 

Mr.  Mendoza.  That  is,  if  the  price  continues  as  it  is. 

Mr.  Robertson.  But  if  the  price  rises  f 

Mr.  Mendoza.  Then  it -would  not  be  as  much,  of  course. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Now,  Mr.  Mendoza,  it  is  claimed  that  there  is  a  crisis 
in  the  price  of  sugar  throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  Mendoza.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Newlands.  That  this  low  price  is  abnormal. 

Mr.  Mendoza.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Newlands.  If  you  should  have  a  reduction  of  $20  a  ton  on  this 
800,000  tons  for  this  year  only,  would  not  that  tide  you  over  and  enable 
things  to  get  to  an  equilibrium,  so  that  we  could  form  a  good  judgment 
for  the  future  t 

Mr.  Mendoza.  It  would;  but  not  for  the  future,  because  I  think  our 
commercial  relations  should  be  established  now.  There  will  be  no  con- 
fidence for  capital  in  Cuba  if  things  are  done  only  for  one  year. 

Mr.  McOlellan.  Seiior  Mendozo,  you  state  that  this  crisis  results 
from  lack  of  confidence  in  the  future,  do  yout 

Mr.  Mendoza.  From  lack  of  confidence,  yes;  but  more  from  lack  of 
money. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Now,  Mr.  Mendoza,  you  heard  Colonel  Bliss's  state- 
ment regarding  the  sentiment  there  as  to  political  union  with  this 
country,  or  annexation  f 

Mr.  Mendoza.  Yes,  sir;  I  quite  agree  with  him. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Do  you  agree  with  him! 

Mr.  Mendoza.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Does  he  express  fairly  the  sentiment  of  Oubaf 

Mr.  Mendoza.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Newlands.  And  of  the  Cuban  people! 

Mr.  Mendoza.  Except  politicians  and  that  class  of  people. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Do  they  form  a  very  large  and  influential  class  there  T 

Mr.  Mendoza.  Well,  I  do  not  think  they  do,  because  all  those  people 
together  do  not  own  much  money.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  McOlellan.  They  are  not  like  our  politicians,  then  f 

Mr.  Mendoza.  No;  they  are  not  like  your  politicians.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Mr.  Mendoza,  you  spoke  of  a  commission  visiting 
Washington  .and  having  an  interview  with  President  McEinley. 

Mr.  Mendoza.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Metcmlf.  After  that  commission  returned  to  Cuba  yon  held  a 
convention,  did  you  not! 

Mr.  Mendoza.  That  was  a  commission  from  the  convention. 

Mr,  Metcalf.  A  commission  from  the  convention  J 

Mr.  Mendoza.  The  convention  first  did  not  accept  the  Piatt  amend- 
ment, and  they  sent  four  or  five  delegates  here — I  do  not  remember 
how  many. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  They  adopted  the  Piatt  amendment  with  a  rider,  did 
they  not! 

Mr.  Mendoza.  With  what! 

Mr.  Metcalf.  With  a  rider,  or  something  attached  to  it. 

Mr.  Mendoza.  No,  no,  no ;  they  passed  the  law  with  nothing  attached 
to  it. 

The  Chairman.  They  proposed  to  adopt  it  with  an  amendment  iu  the 
first  place. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  They  did  not  though. 

The  Chairman.  No;  I  say  they  proposed  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Mendoza.  After  they  came  up  then  they  assented. 

Mr.  Steele.  A  minute  ago  you  said  that  you  ought  to  have  a 
concession  of  $20  per  ton,  did  you  not! 

Mr.  Mendoza.  I  beg  your  pardon ;  I  did  not  say  $20.  This  gentle- 
man [referring  to  Mr.  Newlands]  said  $20. 

The  Chairman.  The  gentleman  from  Nevada  said  that.  When  yon 
figured  the  loss  on  the  present  crop  of  sugar  at  $15,000,000,  Mr. 
Mendoza,  were  yon  figuring  on  the  price  you  gave  us  a  few  moments 
ago,  at  which  you  sold  some  sugar  just  before  you  came  heret 

Mr.  Mendoza.  A  little  over  the  price  at  which  I  sold  mine. 

The  Chairman.  At  what  amount  did  you  figure  the  price T 

Mr.  Mendoza.  What  price! 

The  Chairman.  The  loss  of  $15,000,000. 

Mr.  Mendoza.  I  figure  about  $12,000,000  for  sugar  and  $3,000,000 
for  molasses,  which  we  can  not  do  anything  with.    It  is  an  expensa 

The  Chairman.  You  figure  it  at  a  cent  and  a  half  a  pound,  do  you! 

Mr.  Mendoza.  No;  not  so  much.  I  figure  it [Mr.  Mendoza  hesi- 
tated]. 

The  Chairman.  At  what  price  per  pound  do  you  figure  it! 

Mr.  Mendoza.  1  figure  it  at  about  $40  a  ton  of  sugar.  That  is  the 
price — a  little  less  than  $40 — that  we  are  getting;  and  what  it  would 
cost  us  would  bring  $30,000,000  to  the  total  production  of  Cuba 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  are  not  figuring  it  out  right  now.  I 
think  you  had  better  give  us  those  figures  later  on,  when  you  have  time. 

Mr.  Mendoza.  All  right. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all,  I  think. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Mr.  Mendoza,  Palma  is  the  President  of  the  Cuban 
Republic,  is  he  not? 

Mr.  Mendoza.  He  is  not  yet  the  President,  they  think  he  will  be  the 
President. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Did  you  see  a  recent  interview  with  him  in  New 
York,  in  which  he  declared  that  the  day  of  annexation  was  very  far  off! 

Mr.  Mendoza.  Well,  I  do  not  know  whether  1  read  it  or  not;  but 
he  has  to  say  that,  whether  he  believes  it  or  not.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Russell.  He  must  belong  to  thepolitical  class,  then.   [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Mendoza.  I  know  1  had  an  interview  with  him  a  few  days  ago, 
in  which — well,  I  would  not  care  to  say  what  he  told  me. 

(The  committee  thereupon  adjourned.) 
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COMMITTEE  ON   WATS  AND  MEANS. 

Tuesday,  January  28, 1902. 

The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne  in 
the  chair. 

STATEMENT    OF   FRANCIS  K.  CASEY,  ESd,  OF  BALTIMORE,  MD., 

President  of  the  National  Sugar  Manufacturing  Company ,  member  of  Baltimore  law  firm 
of  Steele,  Semmes,  Carey  &  Bond,  president  of  Charleston,  S.  u,  Consolidated  Bail- 
way,  Gas  and  Electric  Company. 

Mr.  Carey.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  the 
people  of  our  country  have  been  charged  with  a  great  many  snort- 
coinings  by  their  enemies,  but  I  think  we  have  }Tet  to  hear  for  the 
first  time  that  hypocrisy  is  one  of  our  national  faults.  Perhaps  our 
freedom  from  it  is  partly  due  to  a  well-developed  sense  of  humor.  It 
follows,  1  think,  that  a  legislative  committee  of  this  character,  engaged 
in  the  examination  of  an  important  public  question,  usually,  before 
it  has  finished  with  it,  gets  aown  to  the  actual  realities,  no  matter 
what  poses  have  been  indulged  in  by  persons  interested  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  question. 

I  feel,  therefore,  no  hesitation  in  beginning  the  few  remarks  which 
you  have  kindly  given  me  the  opportunity  to  make  before  this  com- 
mittee, by  saying  that  I  believe  that  the  testimony  already  adduced 
has  established  the  fact  in  the  minds  of  the  committee,  and  is  rapidly 
establishing  it  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  the  entire  country,  that 
the  committee  and  the  nation  are  really  only  engaged  in  reading 
another  chapter  in  the  history  of  that  irrepressible  conflict  between 
the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company,  endeavoring  to  maintain  a 
monopoly  in  this  country  of  the  sale  of  refined  sugar  and  to  procure 
for  its  refineries  raw  sugar  in  the  cheapest  possible  market,  and  the 
domestic  sugar  manufacturers  who  are  struggling  to  obtain  a  foothold. 

It  is  unnecessary,  therefore,  that  1  should  remind  your  committee 
H«at  among  the  witnesses  whose  testimony  you  have  heard  in  support 
of  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  raw  sugar  has  been  the  president  of 
the  National  Sugar  Refining  Company,  which  is  operated  in  close 
alliance  with  and  is  generally  supposed  to  be  controlled  in  the  interest 
of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company.  There  has  been  read 
before  this  committee  a  letter  from  Mr.  Spreckels,  in  which  he  claims 
that  manufacturers  of  beet  sugar  in  the  United  States  will  not  be 
embarrassed  by  the  proposed  reduction;  but  it  is  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge  that  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  has  a  very 
£rge  interest,  which  is  understood  to  be  one-half,  not  only  in  Mr. 
Spreckels's  beet-sugar  factory,  but  also  in  the  Western  Sugar  Refining 
Company,  which  is  operated  in  conjunction  with  it.  Other  witnesses, 
"ke  Mr.  Atkins,  have  made  no  concealment  of  the  fact  that  they  are 
not  only  stockholders  in  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company,  but 
necessarily  have  close  business  relations  with  it,  because  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  in  practical  control  of  the  market  upon  which  the  Cuban 
planter  relies. 

Four  bubbles,  which  until  within  the  last  few  days  have  served  as 
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arguments  of  no  small  weight  with  the  American  people,  hare  been 
blown  up  by  the  American  company  after  an  energetic  pamphleteering 
of  the  entire  country,  all  of  which,  it  seems  to  me,  have  been  inconti- 
nently pricked  by  tne  investigations  of  this  committee. 

First.  It  had  been  claimed  that  we  were  under  moral  obligations  to 
the  people  of  Cuba  to  open  our  own  market  to  her,  even  at  the  expense  of 
our  home  industry,  because  in  some  mysterious  way  which  no  one  has 
undertaken  to  explain  our  intervention  on  her  behalf  had  caused  her 
the  loss  of  other  markets.  I  believe  it  has  been  proved  that  Cuba 
never  had  any  market  of  any  consequence  for  her  sugar  but  the  United 
States,  and  that  nothing  which  has  happened  has  in  any  way  changed 
her  relations  in  this  respect.  In  support  of  this  statement  I  think  I 
need  only  refer  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Atkins,  which  will  be  found 
on  page  40  of  the  printed  record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Tawnky.  What  market  do  you  claim  Cuba  has  lost  by  reason  of  the  war? 

Mr.  Atkins.  We  have  not  lost  any  market,  but  we  have  lost  the  possibility  of  sell- 
ing sugars  at  a  remunerative  price,  and  that  was  brought  about  largely  by  the  course 
of  the  united  States  in  stimulating  the  production  of  her  domestic  sugars.  In  speak- 
ing of  domestic  sugars  I  refer  not  only  to  domestic  sugars  of  the  United  States  proper, 
but  to  those  of  her  colonies.  Adding  that  to  the  same  stimulation  through  legisla- 
tion in  Europe,  the  United  States  has  done  her  full  share  toward  bringing  about  this 
economic  crisis  in  the  sugar  markets  of  the  world. 

With  the  passing  of  this  claim  for  sympathy  has  passed  the  founda- 
tion for  a  vast  number  of  newspaper  editorials  based  upon  it,  although 
it  will  be  a  difficult  matter  to  get  out  of  the  minds  of  the  public  the 
impression  which  its  reiteration  has  created.  It  has  indeed  been  the 
most  frequently  asserted  claim  upon  which  the  advocates  of  the  reduc- 
tion of  duty  have  based  their  appeal  to  the  "sense  of  honor"  of  the 
American  people. 

Second.  The  impression  has  studiously  been  given  throughout  the 
United  States  that  the  Cuban  population  is  now  in  the  greatest  dis- 
tress, and  is  practically  in  a  starving  condition.  Such  excellent  and 
carerul  newspapers  as  the  New  York  Times  and  the  New  York  Evening 
Post,  which  are  not  accustomed  to  the  publication  of  statements  which 
are  calculated  to  mislead  their  readers,  or  which  are  not  believed  to  be 
supported  by  evidence,  have  clearly  been  misled  in  this  matter.  For 
example,  the  New  York  Times  stated  editorially  on  January  10: 

Mr.  Oxnard  has  opposed  any  and  all  tinkering  with  the  sugar  duty,  even  for  tue 
relief  of  the  starving  Cubans. 

An  editorial  in  the  Evening  Post  last  week  used  exactly  similar 
language,  and  from  such  utterances  the  people  of  this  country  had 
come  to  believe  (and  I  know  that  it  was  my  Own  inference)  that  a  visit 
to  Cuba  would  develop  a  condition  of  great  distress,  and  that  emaciated 
women  and  children  and  similar  conditions  growing  out  of  famine  and 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  employment  would  meet  one  on  every  side. 
But  it  has  been  developed  within  the  last  few  days  before  this  com- 
mittee that  no  such  tragic  state  of  affairs  exists,  and  in  fact  the  whole 
miserable  pretense  hasT)een  torn  to  pieces  by  the  cross-examination  of 
the  witnesses  appearing  before  the  committee  in  favor  of  the  reduction. 
Thus,  on  page  36  of  the  record  Mr.  Atkins  testified  as  follows: 

Mr.  Tawney.  What  is  the  present  condition  of  the  laborers  outside  of  the  large 
cities  in  Cuba?    Are  they  employed  or  are  they  generally  idle? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Under  normal  conditions,  sir,  the  labor  in  Cuba  is  not  sufficient  to 
go  around. 
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Again,  on  page  18  of  the  record: 

Mr.  Cooper.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  price  of  wages  there  now  and  the  price 
of  wages  before  the  war? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Before  the  war,  during  the  insurrection,  wages  were  very  low  indeed. 
The  price  of  wages  at  the  present  time — well,  I  should  think  that  they  had  increased 
75  per  cent;  but  wages  before  the  war,  during  the  three  years  of  the  insurrection, 
were  abnormally  low. 

Mr.  Mendoza,  on  page  66  of  the  record,  made  a  similar  admission: 

Mr.  Tawnbt.  Is  labor  generally  employed  on  the  island  outside  of  Habana? 

Mr.  Mendoza.  Sir? 

Mr.  Tawney.  Is  the  laboring  class  more  generally  employed  on  the  island  outside 
of  Habana? 

Mr.  Mendoza.  It  is.  All  the  sugar  plantations  are  working  by  this  time.  They 
are  all  employed.     There  is  plenty  of  work  for  the  workmen  in  Cuba  to-day. 

Mr.  Tawney.  And  at  good  wages? 

Mr.  Mendoza.  Well,  not  very  good,  because  the  wages  in  Cuba  increase  according 
to  the  price  of  sugar.     When  sugar  is  low  we  can  not  afford  to  pay  high  wages. 

Mr.  Tawney.  They  are  paying  now  for  common  laborers  as  nigh  as  $30  a  month, 
are  they  not? 

Mr.  Mendoza.  In  some  places  in  the  island,  but  not  in  all.  In  the  eastern  part  of 
the  island,  which  is  less  populated,  the  wages  of  labor  are  higher. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Then  this  condition  of  hunger  or  starvation  which  you  have  just 
outlined  or  detailed  here  does  not  exist  to-day,  does  it? 

Mr.  Mendoza.  Not  yet;  it  will  exist. 

It  is,  therefore,  impossible  to  deny  the  fact  that  the  American  people 
have  been  woefully  deceived  about  the  true  conditions  in  Cuba,  and 
that  the  flaming  appeals  which  have  been  made  to  their  sympathy,  and 
out  of  which  a  real  public  opinion  in  favor  of  the  extension  of  aid  has 
been  created,  have  been  grossly  exaggerated  and  are  in  many  respects 
actually  fraudulent. 

In  other  words,  it  is  not  true  that  any  present  distress  exists  in 
Cuba,  outside  of  such  distress  as  may  exist  in  the  minds  of  money 
lenders,  who  have  advanced  money  on  the  crops  at  from  10  to  20  per 
cent  interest;  but,  to  the  contrary,  it  appears  that  all  Cuban  labor  is 
employed  at  wages  at  75  per  cent  advance  over  the  wages  prevailing 
before  our  intervention;  that  it  will  probably  be  necessary  to  import 
labor  into  Cuba  to  market  the  present  crop,  and  that  the  people  as  a 
whole  are  in  a  prosperous  condition. 

This  reduces  the  reality  of  the  situation  to  the  following  condition: 

A  period  has  come,  which  is  similar  to  periods  through  which  the 
sugar  industry  has  passed  before,  when  overcultivation  of  sugar  terri- 
tory has  resulted  in  overproduction  and  a  temporary  low  price  for  raw 
sugar.  The  "distress,"  therefore,  is  not  a  present  distress,  but  is  a 
theoretical  distress  based  upon  the  fear  that  tne  low  price  of  raw  sugar 
will  continue;  that  the  present  crop  will  be  marketea  at  a  loss  or  with- 
out profit;  that  capital  will  hesitate  to  replant  for  the  next  crop,  and 
that  the  failure  of  capital  to  replant  will  make  it  difficult  for  labor  to 
find  employment,  ana  that  distress  and  labor  troubles  will  ensue,  not 
this  year  but  next. 

1  think  the  American  people,  if  the  reality  of  the  situation  were 
brought  home  to  them,  would  feel  that  they  had  been  grossly  deceived. 
There  is  hardly  any  important  business  in  this  country  which  has  not 
had  its  own  troubles  of  this  character;  and  it  will  be  difficult  for  capi- 
tal, which  has  made  miscalculations  in  handling  the  Cuban  sugar  situa- 
tion, to  find  any  great  amount  of  sympathy  in  the  minds  of  business 
men  of  this  country,  who  have,  from  time  to  time,  themselves  suffered 
from  similar  causes. 
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Mr.  Newxands.  Right  there,  let  me  ask  vou  whether  it  is  not  also 
contended  that  there  is  immediate  danger  of  stopping  the  grinding  of 
sugar  in  Cuba,  owing  to  the  low  price  of  sugar,  and  that  that  will 
result  in  a  lack  of  employment  and  distress? 

Mr.  Carey.  So  far  as  my  information  goes,  I  have  no  reason  to 
believe  it  to  be  a  fact,  and  1  do  not  understand  that  there  is  any  proof 
of  such  a  claim  before  your  committee. 

Mr.  Newlands.  There  is  testimony  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  Carey.  I  am  bound  to  admit  that  my  own  information  upon  the 
subject  is  very  limited  indeed. 

Ihird.  It  has  been  claimed  and  claimed  again  that  the  result  of 
reducing  the  duty  on  raw  sugar  from  Cuba  would  be  the  reduction  of 
the  price  to  the  American  consumer,  and  the  saving  of  a  large  amount 
of  money  to  the  people  of  this  country.  There  ought  never  to  have 
been  any  room  for  doubt  upon  this  subject:  but  there  is  no  question 
that  this  preposterous  argument  was  generally  believed  to  be  a  sound 
one  until  within  the  last  few  days,  when  Mr.  ilavemeyer  himself  found 
it  necessary  to  refute  it.  I  quote  from  a  special  dispatch  to  the  Ik>ston 
Herald  of  January  21,  1902,  in  which  Mr.  Havemeyer  is  quoted  as 
saying: 

The  American  Sugar  Refining  Company's  attitude  has  been  merely  to  place  before 
the  public  the  operation  of  the  tarirf  laws  on  sugar,  and  the  hone  that  Congress 
would  remove  the  entire  duty  on  raw  sugar.  Any  partial  removal  in  favor  of  any 
country  would  accrue  entirely  to  that  country  and  not  to  the  consumers  of  sugar  in 
the  United  States. 

As  the  interview  from  which  this  extract  is  made  was  sent  broad- 
cast throughout  the  United  States,  it  may  be  considered  as  an  official 
statement  from  the  trust,  and  ought  to  dispose  of  the  question  finally 
in  the  minds  of  everybody  so  far  as  the  benefit  to  the  consumer  is 
concerned. 

Fourth.  But  while  it  is  manifestly  true,  with  or  without  Mr.  Have- 
meyer's  admission,  that  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  Cuban  sugar 
would  not  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  American  people,  except  tempo- 
rarily, while  Mr.  Havemeyer  was  using  it  to  cripple  his  competitors, 
it  is  equally  clear  that  the  reduction  would  not  inure  to  the  l>enefitof 
the  Cuban  planters,  except  to  the  Cuban  planters  in  close  business 
relations  to  the  trust. 

A  member  of  this  committee  has  recently  published  a  statement 
which  seems  to  me  to  present  an  argument  which  reached  this  conclu- 
sion, although  not  intended  to  do  so.  In  an  interview  published  in 
the  Baltimore  Sun,  of  January  23,  Mr.  McCall  said: 

Our  beet-sugar  industry  is  a  rapidly  growing  one,  and  should  not  be  injured,  but 
it  seems  clear  that  it  would  not  be  affected  at  all  by  a  moderate  reduction  in  the 
duties  on  Cuban  sugars.  So  long  as  we  import,  in  addition  to  Cuba's  crop,  a  great 
mass  of  sugar  paying  the  full  duty,  raw  Cuban  sugar  in  New  York  will  bring  the 
foreign  or  Hamburg  price,  with  freight  and  full  duty  added.  Either  that  or  there 
will  be  two  prices  for  the  same  grade  of  sugar  in  the  same  market.  The  full  benefit  of 
a  moderate  reduction  would  inure  to  the  Cuban  producer.  The  prime  ground  for  a 
concession  is  not  to  secure  an  increased  trade,  but  that  we  may  inaugurate  the  new 
Cuban  government  under  the  most  favorable  auspices.  The  success  of  the  little 
republic  is  highly  important  to  ourselvea.  It  will  mark  the  noblest  result  of  the  war 
with  Spain,  and  also  aid  us  to  solve  righteously  our  insular  problems  in  another 
part  of  the  world. 

I  think  Mr.  McCall  missed  his  aim 


Mr.  McCLfeLLAN  (interrupting).  What  do  you  mean  to  imply  by 
that?     Mr.  McCall  is  not  here  to-day. 
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Mr.  Carey  (resuming).  Nothing  at  all  which  could  possibly  be  con- 
strued into  disrespect.  I  only  wish  Mr.  McCall  were  here,  because  I 
believe  he  would  follow  me  in  the  line  of  argument  I  am  now  making. 
I  was  about  to  say  that  Mr.  McCall  put  the  market  at  New  York 
instead  of  correctly  at  Matanzas;  and  I  claim  that  it  is  absolutely 
demonstrable  by  Mr.  McCall's  own  line  of  argument,  after  you  have 
put  the  market  at  the  proper  port,  that  inasmuch  as  the  American 
ou^ar  Refining  Company  controls  the  market  for  raw  su^ar  in  the 
United  States,  the  Cuban  planter,  who  is  not  in  close  alliance  with 
Mr.  Havemeyer,  will  be  sure  to  find  himself  in  the  following  position: 

We  will  assume  that  a  Cuban  planter  has  a  thousand  tons  of  sugar 
to  sell  at  Matanzas;  that  Mr.  Havemeyer.  controlling  the  market  for 
the  raw  material  in  this  country,  goes  to  tne  Cuban  planter  to  buy  it. 
The  Cuban  planter  has  two  markets  only  open  for  nim — the  world's 
market  at  Hamburg,  as  Mr.  McCall  properly  argues,  and  the  New 
York  market,  controlled  by  the  American  Sugar  Kefining  Company. 
Now,  let  it  be  assumed  that  Mr.  Havemeyer  is  bidding  with  the  Cuban 

Elanter  for  this  sugar.  Will  not  the  Cuban  planter  say  to  him:  "Mr. 
[avemeyer,  you  have  been  previously  paying  me  such  and  such  a 
price  for  my  raw  sugar.  I  now  ask  you  to  pay  me  an  additional 
price  of  half  a  cent,  because  of  a  reduction  of  the  duty  to  an  amount 
equivalent  to  that,  and  because  when  you  get  the  sugar  to  New  York 
you  will  have  less  duty  on  the  sugar  than  you  did  before."  Will  not 
Mr.  Havemeyer's  answer  to  it  be:  "I  do  not  think  1  want  any  sugar 
to-day." 

Now,  what  will  the  result  of  that  be?  Must  not  the  Cuban  planter 
either  sell  at  Mr.  Havemeyer's  price  or  else  store  his  sugar  at  high 
rates  of  interest,  and  will  not  the  man  with  the  longest  purse  win  out? 
In  other  words,  will  Mr.  Havemeyer  pay  to  any  Cuban  planter  a  higher 
price  for  his  sugar  than  any  other  person  will  pay  him  for  it,  and  is 
not  the  inevitable  result  of  that  argument  that  if  the  duty  is  reduced 
the  trust  must  inevitablv  obtain  the  lion's  share  of  the  reduction  4 
Does  it  not  follow  from  tnis  fact  that  the  reduction  will  inevitably  add 
to  the  resources  of  the  trust  and  that  the  trust  will  use  these  additional 
resources,  first,  to  embarrass  the  American  beet-sugar  producer,  which 
it  can  then  do  without  loss,  and  after  having  driven  out  competition, 
to  pay  additional  dividends  upon  the  common  stock  i 

It  is  not  exactly  true  that  the  consumer  will  not  benefit  by  it, 
because  while  this  war  goes  on  the  consumer  will  benefit  by  it  just  as 
the  consumer  benefited  by  Mr.  Havemever's  attack  upon  the  Colorado 
factories  in  October,  1901,  when  he  reduced,  or  pretended  to  reduce, 
the  price  of  refined  sugar  to  3£  cents  a  pound.  I  am  coming  down  to 
the  details  of  that  before  I  get  through.  The  consumer  will  get  the 
benefit  of  it  during  that  fignt,  but  the  fight  over,  what  happens?  Is 
there  any  man  with  anv  reason  who  will  not  say  that  after  Mr.  Have- 
meyer has  disposed  of  "his  onlv  competitors  in  Louisiana,  in  Colorado, 
in  Michigan,  in  Nevada,  in  Wisconsin, and  in  California  he  will  then, 
controlling  the  market  absolutely,  put  the  price  of  refined  sugar  higher 
than  it  ever  was  before  by  reason  of  the  very  action  which  this  com- 
mittee proposes  to  take? 

There  are  citizens  of  your  own  country,  Mr.  Chairman,  who  deserve 
your  sympathy,  approval,  and  support,  as  well  as  the  members  of  the 
Cuban  population.  If  vou  will  take  the  trouble  to  listen  to  the  history 
of  our  own  factory  at  Sugar  City,  Colo.,  1  think  you  will  believe  that 
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there  are  courageous,  enterprising,  money-spending  Anglo-Saxons  in 
this  country  who  are  quietly  engaged  in  meeting  their  own  troubles 
and  difficulties  without  sheading  tears  or  asking  the  public  to  shed 
tears  for  them;  and  after  you  have  taken  that  trouble,  Tthink  you  will 
understand  what  I  mean  when  I  say  that  no  matter  what  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Company  accomplishes,  with  or  without  the  reduction 
of  duty  on  raw  sugar,  we  propose  to  stand  up  to  our  responsibilities 
until  our  money  and  our  credit  have  both  left  us. 

[Mr.  Carey  then  laid  before  the  committee  a  number  of  photographs 
showing  the  plant  and  property  of  the  National  Sugar  Manufacturing 
Company  at  Sugar  City,  and  also  showing  its  irrigation  reservoirs, 
canals,  etc.] 

Our  company  owns  and  operates  a  500- ton  plant  at  Sugar  City,  Colo., 
and  also  owns  over  12,000  acres  of  irrigated  land,  in  the  midst  of 
which  our  factory  is  located.  We  receive  our  water  for  irrigating 
purposes  partly  from  the  regular  run  of  the  Arkansas  River,  with 
which  our  company's  lands  are  connected  by  the  Colorado  canal; 

Eartly  from  water  stored  in  the  Twin  Lake9  Reservoir,  located  in  the 
eart  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  over  9,000  feet  above  tide  level  and 
about  200  miles  from  the  factory,  and  partly  from  water  stored  in 
Lake  Henry,  which  is  an  artificial  reservoir  adjoining  the  company's 
lands,  connected  by  the  Colorado  canal  with  the  Arkansas  River  and 
connected  with  the  factory  by  a  30-inch  pipe  line  about  4'  miles  long. 
The  three  supplies  give  the  entire  acreage  owned  by  our  company  an 
inexhaustible  supply  of  water  for  irrigating  purposes. 

Our  company  is  cultivating  for  its  next  campaign  in  a  single  tract 
about  4,000  acres  of  its  own  land,  which  is,  I  think,  the  largest  beet 
farm  under  one  labor  organization  in  the  world,  and  which  is  in  addi- 
tion to  acreage  under  cultivation  by  independent  fanners.  When  the 
foundations  of  our  company's  factory  were  laid,  about  two  years  ajjo, 
at  what  is  now  Sugar  City,  they  were  surrounded  for  miles  with 
barren  prairie  land,  wholly  unfitted  for  any  agricultural  purposes,  and 
unfit  for  the  habitation  of  man,  until,  by  the  expenditure  of  a  great 
sum  of  money,  water  was  procured  by  irrigation.  If  your  committee 
or  an  independent  investigating  commission  will  visit  Sugar  City  now, 
they  will  find  an  incorporated  town  with  over  2,000  inhabitants,  wholly 
dependent  for  their  existence  on  the  success  of  our  company's  business 
operations,  which  now  result  in  the  distribution  of  an  average  of  about 
$1,000  per  day  during  the  entire  year  for  supplies,  wages,  payment 
for  beets  to  farmers,  etc.  This  population  has  used  part  of  the  high 
wages  paid  to  it  to  supply  itself  with  churches,  schools,  a  domestic 
water  supply,  and  a  fire  department,  and  is  now  planning  a  sewerage 
system,  etc. 

The  persons  composing  my  company  invested  their  money  in  Colo- 
rado in  the  belief  that  if  they  cooperated  with  the  Government  in 
overcoming  the  expenses  and  difficulties  encountered  in  the  early 
stages  of  tne  beet-sugar  industry  in  that  State,  they  wouM  be  faiily 
treated,  and  that  the  Government  would  not  change  the  business  rela- 
tions of  the  industry  to  the  tariff  until  a  reasonable  opportunity  had 
been  afforded  them  to  recoup  the  losses  which  are  invariably  encoun- 
tered in  pioneer  work  of  this  character. 

The  relations  of  the  United  States  Government  to  the  beet-sugar 
industry  have  been  different  from  those  maintained  by  it  toward  any 
other  industry  in  this  country.    The  Government  has  not  confined 
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itself  to  the  establishment  of  a  protective  tariff,  but  has  done  an  im- 
mense amount  of  missionary  work  to  induce  capital  to  invest  in  the 
business,  and  to  induce  farmers  to  abandon  other  crops  and  devote 
themselves  to  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar  beet.  It  has  sent  out  agents 
to  address  meetings  in  various  sections  of  the  country;  it  has  issued  a 
vast  amount  of  literature  in  the  shape  of  annual  reports  to  Congress, 
and  circulated  these  reports  throughout  the  country  under  Congres- 
sional instruction,  and  it  has,  in  a  variety  of  other  ways,  used  its  power 
and  influence  to  induce  capital  to  unite  with  us  in  furnishing  to  farmers 
and  others  a  new  industry  for  their  employment  and  profit,  thus  sav- 
ing to  the  people  of  the  United  States  the  expenditure  of  enormous 
sums  of  money  in  purchasing  sugar  from  other  countries. 

The  editor  or  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  a  paper  for  which  I  have 
the  profoundest  respect,  took  me  to  task  about  this  last  position  in  an 
editorial  comment  upon  a  letter  which  I  published  in  that  paper.  I 
was  told  that,  as  a  lawyer,  I  ought  to  have  known  that  one  Congress 
could  not  bind  another,  and  that  my  associates  and  I,  when  we  invested 
our  money  in  the  beet-sugar  industry,  took  the  chances  of  the  change 
in  the  tariff  by  a  succeeding  Congress.  My  answer  to  this  criticism  is 
that  the  mere  fact  that  Congress  has  the  constitutional  right  to  be 
guilty  of  an  act  of  bad  faith  did  not  justify  the  assumption  on  our  part 
that  it  would,  in  fact,  be  guilty  of  such  an  act. 

Let  me  give  an  illustration: 

You  ail  remember  that  when  the  Dartmouth  College  case  established 
the  doctrine  that  a  charter  between  a  State  and  a  corporation  was  an 
inviolable  contract,  State  after  State  put  clauses  in  its  constitution  to 
the  effect  that  no  charter  passed  by  the  State  after  the  adoption  of  that 
constitution  should  be  an  inviolable  contract,  but  that  it  should  be  sub- 
ject to  alteration,  amendment,  and  repeal.  Now,  if  this  theory  of  my 
distinguished  friend,  the  editor  of  the  Evening  Post,  were  correct,  it 
would  mean  that  a  corporation  taking  a  charter  to-day  from  a  State 
legislature  must  assume  that  the  money  invested  in  it  was  liable  at  any 
time  to  be  wantonly  attacked  by  arbitrary  amendment  or  repeal  of  the 
contract 

Mr.  McCleixan.  Would  not  your  idea  lead  to  the  theory  that  any 
reduction  of  the  tariff  would  be  an  act  of  bad  faith  on  the  part  of 
Congress? 

Mr.  Carey.  Any  reduction  of  the  tariff  which  so  far  changed  the 
relations  between  the  tariff  and  the  beet-sugar  industry  as  to  prevent 
it  from  profitably  transacting  its  business,  or  to  give  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Company  a  chance  to  destroy  it,  would  in  my  opinion 
be  an  act  of  bad  faith  on  the  part  of  Congress.  I  think  the  proposed 
reduction  would  lead  to  that  result. 

Mr.  Richardson.  Do  not  all  reductions  of  the  tariff  impair  indus- 
tries! 

Mr.  Carey.  No;  I  do  not  think  they  do.  They  reduce  the  profits 
of  the  industry;  but  I  think  there  is  such  a  thing  as  reducing  a  tariff 
with  justice  after  an  industry  is  able  to  earn  a  reasonable  profit  with- 
out keeping  the  tariff  at  the  original  figures. 

Mr.  Richardson.  Would  you  like,  then,  to  have  the  tariff  on  raw 
sugar  reduced  when  that  time  comes? 

Mr.  Carey.  Frankly  speaking,  I  suppose  1  would  not;  and  to 
answer  your  question  fully,  I  think  it  is  quite  likely  that  if  in  the 
future  an  effort  is  made  to  reduce  the  tariff  on  sugar  the  beet-sugar 
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interests  will  still  oppose  the  reduction,  because  it  will  reduce  their 
profit.  I  suppose  that  opposition  will  appear  even  if  a  reduction  in 
the  tariff  is  then  fair  and  desirable.     But  that  is  no  answer  in  the 

E  resent  condition  of  affairs  to  the  claim  that  the  tariff  ought  not  now 
e  reduced.  What  I  am  now  claiming  is  that  if  to-day  you  reduce  the 
tariff  on  raw  sugar,  before  my  company  has  been  given  even  a  chance 
to  make  back  its  heavy  preliminary  losses,  I  woula  say  that  the  Gov- 
ernment was  unjust  and  unfair  to  our  company. 

Mr.  McClellan.  Do  you  think  the  beet-sugar  industry  will  ever 
be  able  to  stand  on  its  own  feet? 

Mr.  Cakey  I  do;  and  1  think  I  will  prove  that  fact  to  you  before  1 
get  through. 

Mr.  McCl&llan.  In  other  words,  they  will  practically  drive  the 
Louisiana  sugar  planter  out  of  existence  as  soon  as  they  can  stand 
without  a  tariff? 

Mr.  Carey.  1  think  I  will  confine  myself  to  the  beet-sugar  industry. 
I  have  no  knowledge  of  the  Louisiana  situation,  and  can  not  speak 
intelligently  in  regard  to  it. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Upon  this  other  question,  which  you  have  gotten 
hold  of  in  some  way,  your  attitude  is  that  it  is  not  the  proper  instru- 
mentality of  government  to  legislate  through  its  taxing  power  to 
build  up  one  industry  and  destroy  another,  is  it? 

Mr.  Carey.  I  do  not  think  I  made  use  of  that  argument. 

Mr.  Giuksvenor.  Then  you  do  not  object  to  building  up  one  indus- 
try and  destroying  another? 

Mr.  Carey.  I  do  not  concede  that  building  up  the  beet-sugar  indus- 
try would  destroy  any  other  industry. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  But  suppose  we  take  the  taxing  power  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  make  free  trade  in  sugar.  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to 
get  at.  Now,  I  am  on  your  side  very  strong^.  [Laughter.]  We 
have  reached  an  era  in  American  politics  where  the  weapon  of  Federal 
taxation  is  constantly  being  used  to  destroy  one  American  industry 
and  build  up  another  American  industry;  and  I  want  to  know  what 
your  views  on  this  subject  are. 

Mr.  Carey.  I  think  I  prefer  not  to  express  them.     [Laughter.] 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  conclude  the  argument  I  was  pursuing  when 
1  was  interrupted,  I  say  that  corporations  have  found  by  experience 
that  notwithstanding  the  reserved  rights  of  legislatures  under  State 
constitutions  there  is  a  higher  law,  namely,  that  of  good  faith  and 
fair  treatment,  which  protects  corporate  investments  under  a  repeala- 
ble  charter,  and  always  will  protect  them;  and  except  in  cases  of  gross 
misbehavior  of  some  kind  on  the  part  of  the  corporation  it  is  almost 
an  unheard-of  thing  for  a  State  to  change  the  charter  contract  in  any 
arbitrary  manner. 

In  finishing  up  this  subject  I  would  like  to  toss  back  to  Mr.  Cleve- 
land, for  whom  also  I  have  the  greatest  admiration  and  respect,  the 
little  bunch  of  flowers  which  he  has  thrown  to  the  American  beet  sugar 
maker;  and  I  will  quote  back  to  him,  with  a  little  different  applica- 
tion of  his  language,  the  concluding  paragraph  of  his  letter  to  Mr. 
Farquhar: 

I  do  not  believe  that  nations  any  more  than  individuals  can  safely  violate  the  rules 
of  honenty  and  fair  dealing. 

Coming  down  now  to  the  question  of  producing  sugar  in  Colorado, 
I  wish  to  be  understood  as  saying  in  the  most  explicit  manner  that  it 
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is  my  honest  belief  that  our  factory  at  Sugar  City  will  within  a  reason- 
able time  manufacture  sugar  at  3  cents  a  pound.  • 

Mr.  Newlands.  That  is  refined  sugar,  is  it? 

Mr.  Carey.  Refined  sugar. 

The  foundation  for  my  belief  is  as  follows:  It  has  been  proved,  I 
hope,  that  the  irrigated  lands  of  Colorado  under  proper  treatment  and 
after  a  reasonable  period  of  cultivation  will  produce  an  average  of  ten 
tons  of  sugar  beets  to  the  acre,  with  sugar  contents  of  over  17  per  cent, 
and  with  a  coefficient  of  purity  of  nearly  85  per  cent.  I  believe  that 
when  local  conditions  have  been  thoroughly  studied  and  are  better 
understood,  after  the  farmers  have  been  taught  to  raise  beets,  and  after 
what  are  now  practicallj7  the  deserts  of  Colorado  have  been  reclaimed 
by  irrigation  and  industrious  and  capable  farmers  have  been  induced 
to  settle  in  large  numbers  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  factory,  it  will 
be  entirely  possible  to  obtain  beets  for  the  factory  at  $5  a  ton  or  leas, 
including  the  cost  of  delivering  the  beets  to  the  beet  shed.  I  also 
believe  that  modern  American  machinery,  in  the  hands  of  high-class 
American  mechanics,  under  normal  labor  conditions,  will  be  able  to 
treat  the  juices  of  the  beets  at  perhaps  1  cent  per  pound  for  each  pound 
of  standard  fine  granulated  sugar  made. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Do  you  claim  that  in  order  to  bring  this  about  it  is 
necessary* to  continue  protection? 

Mr.  Carey.  I  am  coming  to  that.  I  claim  that  if  my  plant  is  pro- 
tected from  the  attacks  of  the  trust  for  a  few  years  it  will  be  able  to 
sell  refined  sugar  at  4  cents  a  pound  and  make  a  profit  of  at  least  1 
cent.  I  have  only  one  qualification  to  make,  and  1  do  not  expect  this 
to  prove  a  difficulty,  viz,  that  the  industry  has  not  been  long  enough 
established  in  Colorado  to  determine  in  a  positive  way  that  irrigated 
beet  lands  in  that  State  will  continue  to  produce  beets  of  such  high 
sugar  contents  and  of  such  purity;  and  I  may  add  that  it  can  not  yet 
be  determined  how  soon  and  to  what  extent  and  at  what  expense  it 
will  be  necessary  to  fertilize  the  land  for  successive  crops. 

I  will  now  answer  Mr.  Tawney's  question  more  specifically.  I 
believe  I  have  shown  that  the  beet-sugar  industry  in  Colorado  is  worth 
protecting,  and  that  the  result  of  protecting  it  will  be  a  gradual  reduc- 
tion irt  the  price  of  sugar;  and  I  now  claim  that  it  will  be  a  gross 
breach  of  faith,  as  well  as  bad  policy  and  bad  political  economy,  to 
open  the  door  for  the  destruction  of  the  industry  by  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Company  while  we  are  fighting  our  way  through 
pioneer  conditions  ana  encountering  the  expenses  and  business  resist- 
ances which  such  pioneer  work  necessarily  involves. 

Let  me  speak  for  a  moment  of  these  business  resistances  which  have 
to  be  overcome  in  establishing  a  factory  in  a  wilderness.  Our  com- 
pany has  paid  the  traveling  expenses  of  most  of  our  labor  to  Sugar 
City  from  distant  points — r- 

Mr.  Tawney.  Do  you  mean  from  other  States  or  from  foreign 
countries? 

Mr.  Carey.  From  Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  other  States  of  the  United 
States.  We  have  not  only  had  to  pay  their  traveling  expenses,  but 
have  had  to  pav  them  $1.75  per  day  to  hold  them  at  Sugar  City. 

I  have  already  explained  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  the  American 
laborer  does  with  his  high  wages  at  Sugar  City.  He  does  not  spend 
them  in  riotous  living.  When  I  left  Sugar  City  about  a  week  ago  the 
foundations  were  being  laid  for  a  beautiful  $10,000  public  school  ouild- 
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ing,  of  which  this  is  a  photograph  [exhibiting  photograph]  taken  from 
the  architect's  design.  The  American  laborer  can  not  live  on  bananas, 
sleep  in  the  open  air,  and  wear  one  piece  of  clothing;  or  if  he  can  he 
won\  He  may  have*  been  an  adventurer  before  he  came  to  Sugar 
City;  but  he  follows  the  American  way,  and  immediately  has  ambition 
for  a  home,  for  the  education  of  his  children,  and  for  the  other  muni- 
ments of  decency  and  self-respect. 

That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  sugar  costs  more  to  make  in  the 
United  States  than  it  does  in  Cuba.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  American 
ingenuity  and  skill  very  soon  help  to  offset  this  additional  expense; 
and  that  is  why  I  say  now  that  after  we  have  learned  how  to  handle 
our  situation  we  will  make  sugar  in  Colorado  for  3  cents  a  pound;  and 
I  am  not  afraid  to  say  that  we  will  make  it  for  a  lower  figure  than  that 
when  we  find  a  way  of  disposing  of  our  by -products  and  nave  reduced 
the  cost  of  labor  down  to  a  normal  American  figure. 

Again,  the  cost  of  supplies  is  now  abnormally  great.  Freight  rates 
are  very  high.  Farmers  are  few  in  number,  almost  without  means, 
widely  scattered,  and  easily  discouraged,  so  that  at  present  the  com- 
pany is  raising  most  of  its  own  beets  as  well  as  advancing  large  sums  of 
money  to  farmers  and  lessees.  The  cost  of  irrigating  and  working  down 
the  raw  sod  land  is  very  great,  and  until  the  ground  has  been  under 
cultivation  for  one  or  two  years  the  cost  of  beets  grown  upon 
it  is  so  high  as  to  add  greatly  to  the  cost  of  the  manufactured  article. 
There  is  practically  no  market  for  the  company's  pulp.  In  Germany 
the  beet-sugar  manufacturer  gets  back  large  sums  from  the  sale  of  pulp. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Why  can  you  not  do  that* 

Mr.  Carey.  Simply  because  we  are  in  a  country  where  you  can  turn 
cattle  loose  in  the  prairies  and  they  can  feed  themselves.  There  will 
be  no  market  for  our  pulp  until  we  settle  up  surrounding  land,  or 
else  discover  some  method  for  drying  and  sacking  it  so  that  it  can  be 
shipped  to  distant  points  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

The  Chairman.   The  Germans  dry  it  now,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Carey.  I  think  they  do,  and  there  is  an  experiment  in  this 
direction  now  being  made  in  Michigan. 

There  is  no  better  illustration  of  the  relation  of  by-products  to  an 
industry  than  the  history  of  gas  in  this  country.  The  reason  gas  sells 
to-day  ror  $1  a  thousand*  feet  as  compared  with  $2  and  $3  a  few  years 
ago  is  that  the  gas  manufacturer  has  found  a  profitable  use  for  his  by- 
products; and  it  is  for  a  similar  reason  that  sugar  will  be  manufactured 
some  day  in  this  country  at  a  net  cost  to  the  factory  of  2£  cents  a  pound. 
We  have  so  far  been  unable  to  make  any  use  of  our  molasses,  or  which 
we  have  accumulated  over  100,000  gallons;  but  with  the  proper  adjust- 
ment of  the  revenue  laws  I  believe  we  can  make  alcohol  out  of  it.  1 
believe,  moreover,  that  some  ingenious  American  will  some  day  dis- 
cover a  fertilizing  use  for  our  lime  cake. 

I  could  give  you  a  multitude  of  other  reasons  why  we  need  time  to 
get  our  industry  down  to  a  normal  basis;  but  I  could  very  easily  con- 
vince your  committee,  if  you  would  take  the  trouble  to  go  to  Sugar 
City,  that  we  are  doing  everything  that  money  and  enterprise  can  do 
to  make  our  difficulties  disappear  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

I  now  come  to  another  question,  which  I  approach  with  great  diffi- 
dence. It  is  my  honest  opinion  that  the  discussion  of  the  sugar  tariff 
ought  to  be  promptly  abandoned  altogether,  because  the  continuance 
of  the  agitation  is  causing  the  beet-sugar  producers  great  loss.    The 
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very  necessity  of  putting  our  private  affairs  before  the  public  is  an 
injury,  and  it  is  wholly  unfair  that  wo  should  have  to  do  so  until  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Company  is  also  forced  to  show  its  hand. 
Mr.  Havenieyer  is  gaining  a  large  part  of  the  purpose  he  has  in  view 
simply  by  bringing  about  and  continuing  this  agitation;  and  while 
there  is  no  occupation  so  fascinating  as  the  public  study  of  other  peo- 
ple's affairs  by  a  legislative  committee,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
while  your  committee  is  discussing  us  the  beet-sugar  industry  is  on 
fire. 

Every  large  business  enterprise  relies  partly  upon  bank  credit,  and 
it  is  not  in  good  business  hands  if  it  is  not  a  borrower  of  money  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  its  business.  Its  stocks  and  bonds  are  in  the  hands 
of  many  persons  who  find  it  necessary  to  use  them  for  credit.  It  must 
go  without  saying  that  the  result  of  the  agitation  up  to  date  has  been 
to  so  terrorize  capital  as  to  make  it  hesitate  not  only  to  enter  upon  the 
construction  of  new  factories,  but  to  furnish  business  accommodations 
to  factories  already  in  existence. 

I  claim  that  if  the  duty  is  now  reduced  as  the  result  of  the  agitation 
set  on  foot  by  the  trust,  capital  would  have  more  than  reasonable 
ground  for  inferring  that  the  trust  would  in  the  near  future  procure 
the  removal  of  the  duty  altogether.  Mr.  Havemeyer's  recent  public 
statement,  from  which  I  have  already  quoted,  is  the  official  announce- 
ment of  the  trust  that  free  sugar  is  its  purpose  and  hope,  maintaining 
the  tariff  only  on  refined  sugar. 

I  earnestly  hope,  therefore,  that  your  committee  will  reach  some 
conclusion  in  this  matter,  and  announce  it  with  absolute  distinctness, 
before  the  beet-sugar  makers  have  entered  upon  the  expenses  of  another 
campaign,  and  that  the  agitation  will  then  be  abandoned.  But,  if  you 
must  continue  the  agitation,  it  does  seem  to  me  reasonably  clear  that, 
until  Congress  or  the  President  will  appoint  an  impartial  commission 
for  the  study  of  the  question  in  all  of  its  agricultural,  manufacturing, 
and  scientific  bearings,  and  until  the  alleged  facts  in  regard  to  Cuba 
are  given  a  more  substantial  foundation  by  an  impartial  study  of  them 
on  the  spot,  it  will  be  perfectly  impossible  for  a  committee  of  Congress 
to  pass  upon  the  subject  justly  or  intelligently. 

Mr.  MoClellan.  How  are  you  going  to  stop  the  agitation  ?  Are 
yon  going  to  apply  the  Dartmouth  College  case  nere? 

Mr.  Carey.  That  is  something  you  will  have  to  settle  for  yourselves. 
1  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  give  my  opinion  on  that  subject.  I  think 
the  agitation  can  be  stopped;  it  has  been  stopped  in  regard  to  other 
industries.  Other  industries  are  allowed  to  go  on  without  being  pulled 
up  by  the  roots  every  year.  Moreover,  I  think  I  may  take  the  liberty 
of  saying  that  there  is  not  a  member  of  your  committee  to-day  who 
can  truly  say  that  he  understands  what  the  situation  in  Cuba  is,  after 
the  admission  made  by  Mr.  Atkins  and  Mr.  Mendoza;  or  what  the 
relations  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  are  to  the  Cuban 
crop;  or  what  will  be  the  result  in  Cuba  and  in  this  country  of  the 
adoption  of  a  bill  reducing  the  duty  by  20  per  cent.  At  least  give  the 
beet-sugar  industry  the  benefit  of  an  investigating  committee,  empow- 
ered to  summon  witnesses  and  examine  them  under  oath. 

Has  not  the  question,  under  the  present  form  of  examination,  reduced 
itself  to  this:  Are  you  not  callea  upon  to  decide  between  the  good 
faith  and  accuracy  of  partisan  statements  made  on  the  one  hand  by  the 
supporters  of  the  trust,  and  on  the  other  by  the  supporters  of  the 
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beet-sugar  industry  ?  Not  one  of  you  have  ever  seen  me  before  to-day, 
and  you  can  not  possibly  tell  whether  I  am  making  a  full  disclosure  to 
you  or  whether  I  am  ingeniously  trying  to  create  a  plausible  situation. 
An  investigating  committee,  by  a  visit  to  Sugar  City,  would  determine 
the  merit  of  my  position  in  a  aay. 

It  is  because  you  must  place  your  confidence  in  the  truthfulness  and 
accuracy  of  such  partisan  statements  that  I  feel  called  upon  to  mention 
one  statement  contained  in  the  annual  report  of  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Company.  The  language  used  by  Mr.  Havemeyer  in  this 
report  (L  am  reading  from  the  report  as  printed  in  the  New  York  Sun) 
is  as  follows: 

The  farmers  have  received  no  more  for  their  beets  since  the  tax  was  reimposed 
than  when  sugar  was  free  in  1891,  1892,  and  1893. 

This  official  announcement,  with  all  the  weight  and  dignity  which 
an  announcement  from  such  a  great  corporation  would  naturally  carry, 
was  sent  broadcast  through  the  United  States  by  the  Associated  Press, 
and  had  its  influence  in  every  town  and  hamlet  from  one  ocean  to  the 
other.  /The  statement  astutely  and  unfairly  concealed  from  the  public 
the  fact  that  the  Government  gave  a  bounty  of  2  cents  a  pound  on 
beet  sugar  during  the  free-trade  period,  and  that  during  that  period 
beet-sugar  manufacturers  were  better  ablfc  to  pay  a  higher  price  to 
beet  growers  than  they  are  to-day.  While  the  deception  was  exposed 
by  Mr.  Oxnard  in  the  New  York  Herald,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  that 
truth  might  put  on  four-league  boots  and  never  be  able  to  catch  up 
with  a  misstatement  of  that  character,  coming  from  such  a  source. 

Do  not  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  using  Mr.  Havemeyer's  name 
in  this  connection  I  am  defending  to  any  personal  abuse  of  him.  I 
do  not  even  know  that  he  wrote  the  objectionable  statement;  and  I 
only  have  used  his  name  in  this  argument  because  his  great  ability  has 
made  it  usual  to  refer  to  the  great  corporation  of  which  he  is  presi- 
dent in  that  way.  The  truth  is  that  the  subject  we  are  discussing  is 
more  important  than  any  individual  connected  with  it,  and  I  am  not 
so  foolisn  as  to  argue  to  a  committee  of  sensible  men  that  it  can  be  a 
subject  of  criticism  that  the  president  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
Company  is  doing  his  best  (and  his  best  is  very  brilliant  work,  indeed) 
to  prevent  the  beet-sugar  industry  from  eating  into  his  monopoly  in 
the  United  States.  Indeed,  I  am  the  last  person  to  forget  the  fact  that 
the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  is  a  splendid  result  of  Ameri- 
can ability  and  courage;  that  it  manufactures  for  the  American  con- 
sumer as  good  sugar  as  is  made  in  the  world,  and  that  it  conducts  its 
business  in  an  aggressive  and  up-to-date  fashion.  But  in  measuring 
the  reliability  of  the  partisan  statements,  which  are  your  sole  reliance 
in  this  case.  I  have  the  right  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  state- 
ment to  which  I  have  just  referred  was  a  willful  fraud  upon  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  this  committee. 

As  I  have  mentioned  the  Associated  Press,  I  think  I  ought  to  say 
that  I  do  not  mean  for  one  moment  to  criticise  its  relation  to  this 
matter.  I  believe  it  is  one  of  the  institutions  in  this  country  which 
no  corporation  is  big  enough  to  buy  and  no  corporation  is  strong 
enough  to  influence. 

I  now  come  to  the  war  upon  the  Colorado  factories  made  by  the 
trust  last  fall. 

When  the  sugar  war  broke  out  in  California   last  summer,  Mr. 
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lavemeyer  made  this  utterance  (I  quote  from  the  New  York  Sun  of 
uly  23): 

And  there  is  one  thing  more  I  have  noticed  in  the  papers  recently,  that  the  sugar 
■ust  is  bock  of  and  interested  in  the  fight  which  Spreckels  is  making  against  Oxnard 
at  in  California.  Our  company  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  that  fight.  The 
ght  was  brought  about  through  the  consumption  of  beet  sugar  not  equaling  the 
nxl  totion.  Oxnard  wants  to  work  off  some  of  his  superfluous  product,  and  he 
links  that  if  he  can  make  it  appear  that  he  is  fighting  the  trust  he  can  get  rid  of 
xne  left-over  beet  sugar.  Our  companv  is  not  at  all  interested  in  that  fight,  but  I 
dow  something  about  the  fighting  qualities  of  Spreckels,  and  I  do  not  think  Oxnard 
ill  win. 

I  remark,  in  passing,  as  I  have  already  stated,  that  the  trust 
as  large  interests  with  Mr.  Spreckels  in  California;  that  Mr.  Have- 
leyer's  statement  in  regard  to  the  consumption  of  beet  sugar  not 
qualing  the  production  was  absolutely  untrue,  and  that  the  con- 
luding  sentence  of  the  interview  seems  to  me  to  have  been  unneces- 
arily  brutal  and  malicious.  However,  I  do  not  quote  the  article 
imply  to  call  attention  to  those  matters. 

A  very  short  time  after  making  the  statement  which  I  have  quoted, 
be  trust  cut  or  pretended  to  cut  the  price  of  refined  sugar  in  the  Mis- 
ouri  Valley  to  3£  cents  a  pound.  The  cut  was  made  for  the  purpose 
if  embarrassing  the  Colorado  factories  under  their  sugar  contracts, 
rhich  guaranteed  the  price  against  decline.  Our  factory  had  sold 
bout  3,000,000  pounds  of  sugar  at  the  then  market  price  of  $5.12 
>er  100  pounds,  f.  o.  b.  Kansas  City,  guaranteeing  the  price  against 
lecline;  and  other  Colorado  factories  had  sold  much  larger  amounts 
m  the  same  terms.  The  trust  anticipated  that  its  action  in  creating 
>r  pretending  to  create  the  3^-cent  market  would  force  the  delivery  of 
►ur  beet  sugar  under  our  contracts  at  |3.40  per  100  pounds,  allowing 
he  ten  points  differential  between  cane  and  beet  sugar.  The  only  fact 
fhich  saved  the  Colorado  factories  from  destruction  was  that  the  trust 
ould  not  then  buy  its  raw  sugar  in  New  York  at  less  than  $3.75  per 
1U0  pounds,  so  that  after  adding  the  refining  cost  and  freight,  an  open 
nartet  of  $3.50  for  refined  sugar  would  have  caused  the  trust  a  loss 
vhich  even  its  great  resources  could  not  stand.  Our  factory  refused 
o  recognize  the  cut,  built  an  additional  warehouse  for  the  storage  of 
te  sugar,  and  offered  to  fill  all  its  contracts  by  purchasing  cane  sugar 
fit  could  be  purchased;  and  the  other  Coloraao  factories  taking  the 
<ame  position,  the  trust  was  forced  to  back  down. 

Mr.  Cooper.  Was  that  the  result  of  a  combination  of  the  beet-sugar 
interests?  1  understood  you  to  say  that  you  controlled  the  prices,  and 
Irove  Mr.  Havemeyer  from  the  position  he  assumed. 

Mr.  Carey.  I  said  that  Mr.  Havemeyer  refused  to  sell  us  sugar,  and 
bat  the  attack  turned  out  to  be  of  no  value  against  us. 

Mr.  Cooper.  Did  you  combine  against  him? 

Mr.  Carey.  No. 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  understood  that  you  refused  to  sell  your  sugar,  and 
bought  his? 

Mr.  Carey.  We  tried  to  buy  it,  but  he  would  not  sell  it  to  us. 

Mr.  Sw anson.  He  offered  it  to  youV  customers,  but  would  not  sell  it 
tovou? 

Mr.  Carey.  He  offered  it  to  our  customers,  but  would  not  sell  it  to 
Q3;  and  1  want  to  say  right  here  that  the  conduct  of  the  wholesale 
pocers  in  the  Missouri  valley  was  a  fine  example  of  decent  and 
honorable  fair  play.  They  refused  to  be  a  party  to  the  fraud  which 
the  trust  tried  to  practice  upon  us. 
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Mr.  Robertson.  That  is  right;  it  was  a  fraud  pure  and  simple. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  That  would  be  true,  would  it  not,  even  if  concession 
were  made  to  Cuba  3 

Mr.  Carey.  It  would  be  more  than  true.  If  you  cut  20  per  cenl 
off  the  duty  and  give  Mr.  Havemeyer  cheaper  raw  sugar  at  the  pof 
of  New  York,  it  would  simply  mean  that  Mr.  Havemeyer  would  b 
better  able  to  attack  the  beet-sugar  producer  at  such  points  as  tin 
Missouri  Valley. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Why  could  you  not  do  as  you  did  before  and  tun 
the  tables  on  him? 

Mr.  Carey.  Simply  because  it  is  a  drop  in  the  bucket  for  him  U 
lose  enough  money  to  destroy  a  particular  factory. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  1  es,  I  know;  but  if  he  sends  it  out  there  where  yoi 
can  buy  it  and  send  it  to  other  points  at  a  profit,  it  is  a  good  thing  foi 
you. 

Mr  Carey.  But  he  is  very  careful 

Mr.  Swanson.  He  will  not  sell  it  to  vou,  will  he? 

Mr.  Carey.  In  the  first  place,  he  will  not  sell  it  to  us;  he  sells  it  U 
our  customers.  He  would  do  it  in  the  way  he  did  it  last  fall;  hi 
wbuld  only  sell  one  carload  or  two  carloads  to  any  one  wholesale  gro 
cer,  and  if  a  man  controls  the  market  as  Mr.  Havemeyer  is  bound  to 
control  it  until  we  get  a  little  bigger 

Mr.  Hopkins.  But  one  carload  or  two  carloads  do  not  make  tb< 
market. 

Mr.  Carey.  They  do  not  make  the  market,  but  they  pretend  H 
make  the  market.  You  can  not  get  the  wholesale  grocer  to  buy  sugai 
at  $5  when  somebody  else  is  buying  it,  even  in  small  quantities,  a) 
$3.50.     The  market  simply  stagnates. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Why  can  you  not  invade  his  territory  as  he  invad« 
yours? 

Mr.  Carey.  Well,  if  you  will  bupply  the  capital,  we  will,  but  w< 
have  not  vet  become  quite  big  enough  to  encounter  an  $80,000,004 
trust  in  the  New  York  market.  We  may  be  able  to  fight  it  out  0* 
that  line  some  time,  but  we  can  not  yet. 

Now,  1  am  coming  down,  in  conclusion,  to  the  question  of  the  moral 
obligation  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  the  people  of  Cuba, 
which  I  have  already  referred  to  in  beginning  my  argument.  1  think 
it  may  be  stated  as  a  general  proposition  that  moral  obligations,  lita 
charity,  begin  at  home.  It  seems  to  me  equally  clear  that  if  tlrt 
administration  is  bent  on  "doing  something  for  Cuba."  it  would  b^ 
fairer,  as  well  as  more  prudent  and  more  efficacious,  if  tne  nation  were 
generous  out  of  its  own  Treasury  rather  than  out  of  the  treasury  oi 
the  domestic  sugar  makers.     If  it  were  thought  necessary  to  make  i 

f'ift  of  money  to  Cuban  bankers  and  planters  to  meet  the  temporary 
ow  price  of  raw  sugar  caused  by  overproduction  in  Europe,  I  suggest 
that  the  nation,  as  a  whole,  satisfy  its  sense  of  honor  and  generosity  by 
ordering  the  payment  of  this  gift  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  into  the  treasury  of  the  Cuban  Republic,  to  be  distributed  by 
the  latter  government  as  it  saw  fit.  I  think  it  is  rather  easy  to  I* 
honorable  and  generous  and  to  feel  a  high  sense  of  duty  at  other  peo- 
ple's expense,  and  if  the  conscience  of  the  nation  really  reproves  it,  it 
will  be  an  easy  matter  to  follow  its  leadings  without  striking  down  * 
valuable  and  promising  industry.  Personally,  I  have  no  such  qualffi^ 
of  conscience,  nor  have  I  been  able  to  find  any  reason  for  them. 
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Certainly  the  pretense  that  we  have  taken  away  one  of  Cuba's  mar- 
Lets  has  been  entirely  exposed.  The  only  reason  there  is  any  change 
d  the  American  market  for  raw  sugar  is  that  the  world  has  made  too 
nuch  sugar. 

So  far  as  reciprocity  is  concerned,  it  seems  to  me  utterly  unfair  to 
oee  sight  of  the  enormous  number  of  white  citizens  of  the  United 
States  whose  welfare  is  directly  involved  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
leet-sugar  factories,  and  of  the  great  sum  of  money  which  is  put  into 
>roductive  circulation  by  the  operations  of  factories,  for  the  benefit  of 
lurmers,  machinists,  agricultural  implement  makers,  barrel  and  bag 
oakera,  steam  railways,  etc. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Are  you  opposed  to  this  Government  entering  into 
my  reciprocal  agreement  witn  any  country  ? 

Mr.  Carey.  That  is  too  broad  a  question.     I  can  not  say  that  I  am. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Are  you  opposed  to  this  Government  entering  into 
mv  reciprocal  agreement  with  Cuba? 

Mr.  Carey.  I  am  opposed  to  its  entering  into  any  reciprocal  agree- 
pent  with  Cuba  which  will  enable  the  trust  to  buy  raw  sugar  from 
I3uba  at  such  a  price  that  it  can  break  down  the  beet-sugar  industry, 
rhat  is  the  limit  of  my  argument  at  present.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Hopkins.  But  that  is  an  assumption  on  your  part. 

Mr.  CaBey.  1  have  proved  it. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Suppose  the  Government  of  the  United  States  can 
Bnter  into  a  reciprocal  agreement  with  Cuba  by  which,  by  making  a 
reasonable  concession  on  sugar,  we  can  get  a  broader  market  for  some 
of  our  agricultural  products  and  some  of  our  manufacturing  products, 
do  you  say  that  that  ought  not  to  be  done,  because  you  are  engaged  in 
fhe  beet-sugar  industry? 

Mr.  Carey.  Now,  I  will  answer  that  question  fairly  and  squarely 

Mr.  Hophin8.  Do  you  not  know  that  protection  to  sugar  itself 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  xou  have  asked  him  a  question,  now  let  him 
answer  it. 

Mr.  Carey.  I  would  like  to  answer  the  question  first,  because  I  do 
not  want  you  to  be  misled  about  my  position.     If  an  investigation, 
made  in  a  dignified  way — I  do  not  mean  that  exactly,  because,  of 
course,  this  investigation  is  being  made  in  a  dignified  way  [laughter] — 
but  if  an  investigation  made  in  an  orderly,  legal  fashion,  where  exact 
focts  are  gotten  at  by  the  examination  and  cross-examination  of  wit- 
nesses under  oath,  proves  that  there  is  anything  whatever  in  this 
alleged   Cuban  distress,  either  now  or  for  the  future,  1  say  that  I 
would  be  the  last  person  in  the  world  to  oppose  the  relief  of  it,  and 
would  gladly  pay  my  fair  share.     Whether  it  exists  or  not,  if  the  con- 
science of  the  nation  is  troubled  about  its  treatment  of  Cuba,  or  if 
it  feels  overwhelmed  with  a  sense  of  duty  or  honor  to  the  Cubans,  I 
say  for  Heaven's  sake  give  the  relief.     I  do  not  begrudge  it.     I  only 
ask  that  it  shall  be  given  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment and  not  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  beet-sugar  people. 
Mr.  Hopkins.  One  moment;  I  want  to  ask  a  question  right  there. 
Mr.  Carey.  Let  me  finish  my  statement. 
The  Chairman.  Let  him  finish  his  answer. 
Mr.  Hopkins.  He  has  finished  the  answer. 
Mr.  Carey.  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  have  not  finished  it.    I  say  again 

that  if  the  conscience  of  this  country  reproves  it,  it  can  fo  low  the 

leadings  of  its  conscience  without  the  slightest  difficulty,  without  wan- 
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tonly  attacking  the  interests  of  a  promising  and  important  industry  ii 
this  country.     Now  I  have  answered  your  question. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Yes.  Now,  you  have  assumed  that  any  reduction  ici 
the  duty  imposed  upon  sugar  is  an  attack  upon  the  beet-sugar  interJ 
ests.  That,  in  my  judgment,  is  an  assumption,  that  is  not  founded  oq 
fact.  I  believe  from  the  investigation  I  have  made  that  a  reduction 
of  a  certain  percentage  can  be  made  in  the  duty  and  still  the  beeti 
su^ar  industry  be  protected.  I  would  like  to  hear  from  you  on  thai 
point.  j 

Mr.  Dalzell.  He  has  been  all  over  that  subject.  He  discussed  \{ 
before  you  came  in. 

Mr.  Tawney.  One  of  the  leading  men  who  appeared  here  in  behali 
of  a  reduction  admitted  that  it  would  destroy  cane  sugar. 

Mr.  Grosvenok.  Allow  me  to  ask  you  a  question ;  and  don't  ge\ 
me  on  the  wrong  side,  either. 

Mr.  Carey.  I  will  assume  that  it  comes  from  a  friendly  source  thi< 
time. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Is  it  possible,  in  your  judgment,  to  make  a  conj 
cession  to  Cuban  sugar  that  will  benefit  the  Cuban  people  and  still 
not  injure  the  production  in  the  United  States  of  cane  and  beet  sugaH 

Mr.  Carey.  I  do  not  think  anything  about  it ;  I  know  that  it  is  not 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Nobody  could  help  knowing  that  who  knew  enough 
to  put  two  and  two  together. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  That  is  a  pretty  broad  statement  to  make,  but  I  would 
like  to  have  figures  on  it. 

Mr.  Carey.  Well,  if  you  will  only  give  us  an  orderly  opportunity 
to  produce  our  figures,  we  will  only  be  too  happy  to  give  them  to  you. 
How,  Mr.  Chairman,  do  you  suppose  does  tnis  committee  expect  to 
get  at  facts?  Do  you  expect  to  get  at  facts  which  h&ve  scientific 
bearings,  which  have  agricultural  bearings,  which  have  intricate  busi- 
ness bearings,  in  a  town  meeting? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  We  have  fifty  pages  of  facts  in  the  record  which  we 
have  been  making  for  the  past  few  weeks. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  They  claim  that  any  reduction  in  the  tariff  rate  on 
sugar  is  going  to  be  an  injury  to  them. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  A  dozen  witnesses  have  testified  to  that. 

(The  Chairman  rapped  for  order.) 

The  Chairman.  This  discussion  is  not  in  order.  If  any  gentleman 
of  the  committee  wishes  to  ask  Mr.  Carey  questions,  we  will  listen  to 
the  questions;  but  the  discussion  will  come  afterwards. 

Mr.  Carey.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  will  allow  me,  1  will  finish 
my  statement. 

Mr.  Richardson.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question  on  this  very  point 
Do  you  not  think  the  recommendations  made  by  the  President  and  by 
the  Secretary  of  War  and  by  General  Wood,  who  have  investigated 
these  questions,  are  made  after  careful  investigation  3 

Mr.  Carey.  Well,  that  is  a  very  delicate  question  to  answer.  I  will 
say  one  thing — that  anybody  who  doubts  the  entire  sincerity  and  good 
faith  of  President  Roosevelt  or  General  Wood  or  the  Secretary  of  n»r 
is  a  jackass.  That  is  my  view  of  the  situation.  [Laughter.]  But  ther 
have  all  based  their  recommendations  on  what  they  believe  to  be  facts. 
but  which  have  been  proved  not  to  be  facts  by  the  testimony  brought 
out  by  this  committee.  All  of  us  have  read  General  Wood's  article  in 
the  Outlook,  and  I  think  a  fair  criticism  of  it  is  that  he  does  not  under 
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stand  the  business — agricultural  and  scientific  details  of  the  beet-sugar 
business  in  the  United  States — and  that  he  is  not  competent  to  pass 
upon  them,  and  that  there  is  nothing  in  his  training  as  an  army  officer 
which  would  make  him  competent  to  discuss  the  subject,  at  least  not 
until  after  a  thorough  study  of  it. 

So  far  as  President  Roosevelt  is  concerned,  I  feel  confident  that  if 
he  thought  Mr.  Havemeyer  had  the  right  side  of  the  question  and  he 
wanted  information  from  him,  he  would  not  hesitate  to  send  for  him  to 
come  to  the  White  House;  and  I  pay  a  fine  tribute  of  the  American 
people  to  his  character  when  1  say  that  the  most  suspicious  American 
citizen  would  not  draw  any  wrong  inference  from  the  visit.  The  beet- 
sugar  industry  has  supreme  confidence  in  the  President's  courage  for 
all  purposes,  even  if  a  change  of  position  is  necessary  after  he  had 
Income  satisfied  that  the  information  upon  which  he  had  based  his 
recommendations  was  incorrect. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  in  his  desire  to  promote  the 
public  interest  of  the  country,  has  been  vastly  interested  in  the  move- 
ment for  reclaiming  the  arid"  lands  of  the  West  by  the  building  up  of 
reservoir  supplies.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  it  would  be  useless 
to  go  to  the  expense  of  reclaiming  these  lands  unless  a  profitable  agri- 
cultural use  could  be  found  for  them.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  cost 
of  irrigation  will  permit  the  growth  of  cereals  on  such  land.  I  think 
they  can  only  be  profitably  used  for  crops  producing  a  large  profit  to 
the  farmer,  like  fruit  and  sugar  beets. 

Upon  one  occasion  an  officer  of  the  Agricultural  Department  said  to 
me  that  he  thought  the  irrigated  lands  of  the  West  would  be  the  sal- 
vation of  the  beet-sugar  industry.  My  reply  was  that  I  thought  the 
sugar-beet  industry  would  prove  the  salvation  of  the  irrigated  lands, 
because  they  coula  only  be  profitably  used  for  some  intense  form  of 
cultivation,  resulting  in  a  profitable  crop  with  a  certain  market,  and 
that  in  the  discovery  of  the  fact  that  the  sugar  beet  could  be  advan- 
tageously grown  on  irrigated  land  the  best  hope  for  the  reclamation  of 
such  land  had  been  found.  I  think  it  will  go  without  saying  that  while 
the  sugar-beet  industry  has  found  it  possible  at  least  for  the  present  to 
raise  lieets  in  Colorado  with  a  higher  sugar  percentage  tnan  those 
grown  in  the  "rain  belts,"  it  will  be  many  }rears  before  the  cost  of 
water,  labor,  freight,  and  distribution  of  product  ceases  to  offset  this 
advantage. 

Before  concluding,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  express  my  gratitude 
to  this  committee,  first  of  all  for  having  made  this  appointment  foi 
nie,  and  then  for  having  listened  so  patiently  and  courteously  to  what 
1  have  had  to  say.  If  I  have  spoken  too  earnestly  at  times  I  hope 
those  gentlemen  who  may  be  disposed  to  criticise  me  for  it  will  accept 
my  apology.  I  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  you  would  be  better 
pleased  if  I  expressed  myself  in  plain  language,  without  any  attempt 
to  find  favor  in  the  sight  of  the  irreconcilable  enemies  of  our  industry, 
or  to  waste  the  time  of  its  friends. 

It  has  been  no  easy  matter  for  the  beet-sugar  producer  to  keep  his 
temper.  Successful  pamphleteering,  backed  oy  tne  recommendations 
of  the  Administration,  has  so  distorted  public  sentiment  that  we  have 
heen  almost  without  newspaper  support,  and  have  been  the  subject  of 
much  newspaper  misrepresentation. 

So  far  has  this  feeling  of  hostility  been  carried 'that  it  has  been 
cheerfully  suggested  in  more  than  one  quarter  that  the  people  of  the 
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United  States  would  view  the  abandonment  of  the  beet-sugar  factories 
with  the  greatest  complacency,  if  thereby  a  reduction  could  be  made 
in  the  price  of  sugar  to  the  consumer.  It  is  because  of  the  recollec- 
tion of  such  expressions  that  I  am  closing  my  argument  with  what  may 
seem  like  bitter  words. 

It  is  an  easy  matter  to  speak  lightly  of  the  ruin  of  other  people's 
business  affairs,  but  I  take  the  liberty  of  saying  that  it  is  my  solemn 
opinion  that  the  ghosts  which  will  haunt  the  ruins  of  our  abandoned 
factories  will  chatter  unceasingly  at  the  heels  of  that  political  party 
which  makes  itself  responsible  for  their  abandonment.  The  political 
parties  of  this  country  nave  made  other  great  mistakes  for  which  they 
have  dearly  paid.  One  of  those  mistakes  has  been  recorded  in  verses 
which  are  now  part  of  our  national  history,  and  the  distinguished 
member  from  Kansas  will  know  what  I  mean  when  I  quote  from  them: 

"John  Brown,  Ossawatomie  Brown, 

Is  bound  to  give  you  trouble,  if  you  nail  hie  coffin  down." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  now  ready  for  any  questions. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Mr.  Carey,  I  understand  that  the  crop  of  sugar  in 
Cuba  which  is  now  being  harvested  amounts  to  about  850,000  tons. 
The  duty  which  will  be  paid  on  that  850,000  tons  will  be  about  $30  a 
ton,  aggregating  a  little  over  $25,000,000.  Now,  the  Cubans  say  that 
in  producing  and  harvesting  that  crop  they  will  make  a  loss,  at  present 
prices,  of  between  twelve  and  fifteen  million  dollars;  and  they  say  that, 
while  labor  is  at  present  employed,  the  crisis  is  such  as  will  probably 
precipitate  failure  to  grind  the  crop,  and  consequently  nonemplov- 
ment  and  distress.  We  are  to  get  $25,000,000  from  that  crop  in  toe 
shape  of  revenue;  and  they  ask  us  to  deduct  from  that  revenue  between 
twelve  and  fifteen  million  dollars. 

I  wish  to  ask  you,  if,  for  one  year  only,  we  should  make  a  reduction 
in  duty  on  Cuban  sugar  of,  say  one-half,  with  a  careful  investigation 
and  inquiry  meanwhile  as  to  the  effect  of  a  permanent  reduction  upon 
the  beet-sugar  and  cane-sugar  industries  in  this  country,  whether  it 
would  during  the  next  year  work  any  injury  to  the  beet-sugar  or  cane- 
sugar  industry  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Carey.  I  will  let  Mr.  Atkins  answer  that  question  for  you.  If 
you  will  turn  to  page  34  of  the  record  you  will  find  the  following  ques- 
tion and  answer: 

Mr.  Robertson.  Did  you  not  say  a  little  while  ago,  in  answer  to  my  question,  that 
the  introduction  of  free  Cuban  sugar  would  affect  the  price  of  sugar  as  it  was  con- 
trolled by  Hamburg? 

Mr.  Atkins.  No,  sir;  1  stated  this  morning  that  anything  that  was  done  to  relieve 
Cuba  in  the  way  of  reducing  duties  would,  in  my  personal  opinion,  have  the  effect 
of  at  once  starting  this  avalanche  of  surplus  sugars  into  the  United  States  market; 
and  that  in  order  to  get  something  for  their  surplus  stock  they  would  further  reduce 
prices,  and  in  that  way  the  consumer  would  benefit  in  part  by  this  reduction. 

Mr.  Newlands.  But  what  is  your  answer? 

Mr.  Carey.  My  answer  is  that  the  trust  would  get  the  benefit  of 
the  $12,000,000  or  $15,000,000  of  reduction,  and  that  it  would  furnish  it 
with  funds  and  opportunities  to  attack  the  beet-sugar  industry  without 
stopping  payment  of  its  dividends  on  its  common  stock. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Now,  Mr.  Carey,  assuming  that  we  have  a  fund  of 
$25,000,000  in  this  country  to  be  derived  from  the  duty  on  850,000 
tons  of  Cuban  sugar  during  the  next  year,  of  which  we  would  give 
back  practically  $12,000,000  to  Cuba,  we  will  still  have  $13,000,000 
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out   of  which  compensation  could  be  made  to  domestic  producers, 
assuming  now  that  this  is  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  distress. 

Mr.  Cakey.  I  have  answered  that  question- 

Mr.  Newlands.  Let  me  ask  you  how  much  of  that  amount  would 
have  to  be  applied  to  domestic  producers  in  order  to  relieve  them,  if 
it  could  be  constitutionally  and  legally  done? 

Mr.  Carey.  I  think  I  speak  for  all  of  the  beet-sugar  people  when  I 
bay   that  it  makes  no  difference  to  them,  so  far  as  their  industry  is 
concerned,  whether  you  give  the  Cubans  $12,000,000  or  $25,000,000. 
Personally,  I  think  that  it  would  be  a  misapplication  of  hard-earned 
money  which  belongs  to  the  people  of  this  country;  but  if,  after  hear- 
ing- all  the  facts,  the  conscience  of  the  American  people  still  troubles 
them,  why  let  the  money  be  given  back  to  Cuba.     But  let  it  be  given 
back  with  reference  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  sugar  monopoly  in  this 
country,  represented   by   the  American   Sugar  Refining  Company, 
against  which  domestic  industries  grow  and  maintain  themselves  witn 
tremendous  difficulty.     I  have  already  suggested  that  you  shall  take 
the  money,  if  you  must  take  it  at  all,  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States,  ana  not  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  beet-sugar  producers.     Let 
it  be  a  gift  from  the  whole  people  of  the  United  States  to  the  whole 
people  of  Cuba.     You  can,  if  you  please,  charge  the  gift  against  the 
tariff  collected  from  Cuban  sugar.     I  see  no  reason  why  the  gift  should 
not  be  conditioned  upon  the  grant  of  reciprocal  trade  concessions  on 
the  part  of  the  Cuban  Government. 

Mr.  Newlands.  You  claim  that  would  be  a  fair  adjustment  of  the 
matter,  do  you? 

Mr.  Carey.  I  think  if  anybody  wants  to  make  a  gift  to  the  Cubans, 
it  is. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Well,  that  is  what  it  amounts  to. 
Mr.  Carey.  I  think  it  is  a  monstrous  travesty  upon  common  justice 
to  pick  out  two  industries  in  this  country  and  ask  them  to  make  the 
gift.  If  it  is  a  debt  of  honor,  let  the  whole  people  pay  it,  and  let  the 
Cut>an  Republic  distribute  it.  At  least  the  Cuban  Republic  will  know 
something  about  the  situation — a  great  deal  more,  I  suggest  with  great 
respect,  than  this  committee  knows  about  it,  or  is  ever  likely  to  find 
out  about  it  by  the  present  process. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Now,  Mr.  Carey,  assuming  that  we  have  a  fund  of 
$25,000,000  derived  from  the  duty  on  Cuban  sugars,  from  which  it  is 
proposed  to  disburse  such  an  amount  as  will  relieve  Cuban  distress 
during  the  coming  year,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  what  amount  would 
be  necessary,  assuming  that  it  could  be  done  legally,  to  compensate 
domestic  producers  of  sugar  for  their  loss.  The  Cubans  put  their  loss 
on  this  year's  crop  at  between  twelve  and  fifteen  million  dollars.  The 
beet-sugar  producers  have  produced  this  year,  I  believe,  about  150,000 
tons;  and  the  Louisiana  sugar-cane  producers  have  produced  about 
350,000  tons,  making  500,000  tons  in  all.  Now,  if  the  Cubans  will 
lose  between  twelve  and  fifteen  million  dollars,  at  present  prices,  upon 
850,000  tons,  i^hat  will  be  the  loss  of  the  American  producers  of  cane 
and  beet  sugar  upon  these  500,000  tons? 

Mr.  Carey.  1  will  begin  my  answer  to  that  question  by  reminding 

you  that  our  company  has  lost  about  $74,000  this  year  by  the  drop  in 

the  price  of  raw  sugar.     I  do  not  understand  that  anybody  wants  to 

pay  us  back  that  loss.     Now,  you  say  that  the  Cubans — — 

Mr.  Newlands  (interrupting).  Can  you  tell  me  what  will  be  the  loss? 
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If  all  the  consequences  will  follow  that  you  anticipate  in  the  way  of 
increased  opportunities  to  the  sugar  trust  to  oppress  your  industry,  I 
would  like  to  know  how  you  estimate  the  total  loss  to  the  sugar  pro- 
ducers of  America  during  the  coming  year. 

Mr.  Carey.  I  think  a  firm  of  expert  accountants  would  have  to  pass 
upon  that  question  before  I  would  dare  to  answer  it.  I  will  give  you 
a  general  answer  for  what  it  is  worth,  which  is  very  little.  Any  reduc- 
tion or  any  gift  to  Cuba  which  takes  the  form  of  reducing,  even  tem- 
porarily, the  price  of  raw  sugar  to  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
Company  will,  to  the  extent  of  the  reduction,  put  in  the  power  of  the 
trust  the  opportunity  to  undermine  the  beet-sugar  industrv;  and  while 
I  can  sav  for  our  company  that  we  will  not  in  any  event  fie  down  and 
squeal,  it  will  inflict  a  cruel  and  wanton  loss  upon  us  against  justice 
and  good  faith.  I  do  not  wish,  however,  to  be  misunderstood  upon 
this  question.  The  American  people  shed  tears  with  less  frequency 
and  with  less  readiness  than  some  of  their  Latin  neighbors.  We  will 
fight  it  out,  no  matter  what  happens. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Do  you  think  it  will  be  a  loss  of  half  a  cent  a 
pound? 

Mr.  Carey.  If  Mr.  Atkins  is  right,  and  the  result  of  the  reduction 
would  be  to  land  in  New  York  the  whole  avalanche  of  850,000  tons  of 
raw  sugar  at  reduced  prices,  it  will  take  less  than  a  year  to  destroy 
the  beet-sugar  industry,  root  and  branch.  Such  a  process  would 
reduce  the  selling  price  of  refined  sugar  to  3  cents  a  pound.  I  mean  it 
would  enable  the  trust  to  reduce  it  temporarily  to  that  figure  for  the 
purpose  of  hitting  at  us. 

Mr.  Newlands.  If  the  price  were  reduced  to  3  cents  a  pound,  what 
loss  would  that  inflict  upon  the  domestic  producers  of  sugar? 

Mr.  Carey.  It  would  be  perfectly  impossible  for  anybody  to  answer 
that  question. 

Mr.  Robertson.  Certainly  it  would. 

Mr.  Newlands.  What  is  the  present  price  of  refined  sugar? 

Mr.  Carey.  Raw  sugar  went  up  yesterday.  I  expect  refined  sugar 
has  gone  up,  too.  The  last  report  I  had  was  $4.48£  per  100  pounds 
f.  o.  d.  Kansas  City.  That  is  the  market  in  which  I  am  chiefly  inter- 
ested. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Now,  can  the  producers  of  sugar  in  this  country 
escape  loss  at  that  price  ? 

Mr.  Carey.  I  can  not  answer  that  question  except  as  a  guess.  My 
opinion  is  that  so  far  as  the  Michigan  factories  are  concerned,  until 
they  find  a  more  profitable  use  for  their  by-products,  $4.25  would  put 
them  out  of  the  ring.  That  means  practically  4 -cent  sugar  at  the  fac- 
tory, allowing  from  10  to  20  cents  to  freight  it.  Of  course  you  add 
to  the  expenses  if  you  have  to  store  your  sugar  and  pay  interest  and 
storage  charges  on  it.  This  will  be  a  necessity  if  the  trust  continues 
to  hold  up  our  market  at  the  manufacturing  period. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Would  4£  cents  be  a  compensatory  price? 

Mr.  Carey.  I  think  4£  cents — from  4i  to  4f  cents — is  not  far  from 
the  permanent  price  of  sugar  to-day.    That  is  only  my  opinion. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Now,  to  what  sum  do  you  think  the  sugar  trust 
could  by  its  operations  force  the  price  of  sugar  throughout  the  United 
States?    Do  you  think  it  could  be  forced  down  to  3  cents  a  pound? 

Mr.  Carey.  Oh,  I  think  it  could.  It  is  just  a  question  of  how 
much  the  trust  is  willing  to  lose  and  how  far  the  railroads  will  cooperate 
with  it. 
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Mr.  Newlands.  Then  that  would  be  a  loss  to  the  sugar  producers  of 
America  of  li  cents  a  pound,  which  would  be  $30  a  ton,  and  on  500,000 
tons  would  be  $7,500,000,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Robertson.  You  must  add  to  that,  Mr.  Newlands 

Mr.  Newlands  (interrupting).  I  am  talking  about  this  year's  crop. 

Mr.  Robertson.  Yes;  but  you  must  add  in  Hawaii  and  rorto  Rico. 
There  are  350,000  tons  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Robertson.  And  there  are  140,000  tons  in  Porto  Rico.  That 
must  all  be  included  in  the  calculation. 

Mr.  Newlands.   What  is  the  aggregate? 

A  Member.  About  nine  hundred  thousand  tons. 

Mr.  Robertson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Then  that,  at  the  rate  of  $30  a  ton,  would  mean 
how  much  loss? 

Mr.  Carey.  Why,  sir,  it  would  turn  a  lot  of  the  factories  in  this 
country  into  scrap  iron. 

Mr.  Newlands.  It  would  mean  $27,000,000  loss  on  this  year's 
product,  would  it? 

Mr.  Carey.  That  might  be  the  result  if  our  factories  were  able  to 
hold  their  heads  up  and  continue  selling  for  a  year  at  a  loss;  but  the 
destruction  of  a  single  factory  worth  a  million  dollars  would 

Mr.  Newlands.  So  your  contention,  Mr.  Carey,  is  that  if  out  of 
this  $25,000,000  we  have  in*  the  Treasury,  derived  from  its  duties  on 
Cuban  sugar,  we  should  remit  $12,000,000  in  the  shape  of  a  reduced 
duty,  it  would  inflict  a  loss  upon  American  producers,  including  Hawaii 
and  Porto  Rico,  of  $27,000,000  for  this  year's  crop? 

Mr.  Carey.     Those  are  your  figures,  sir;  they  are  not  mine. 

Mr.  Newlands.  That  is  what  I  understood  you  to  say. 

Mr.  Carey.  I  said  that  I  would  not  undertake  to  give  figures  for  the 
world;  I  do  not  think  anybody  could  do  it. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Do  you  not  think  you  have  rather  exaggerated  this 
loss?  Understand  now,  I  am  just  as  desirous  as  you  are  01  protecting 
every  American  industry 

Mr.  Carey.  I  take  that  for  granted. 

Mr.  Newlands  (continuing).  And  of  inflicting  no  loss  upon  existing 
investments.  But  do  you  not  think  you  have  slightly  exaggerated  the 
loss  when  you  anticipate  that  by  reason  of  the  importation  of  Cuban 
sugar  at  a  reduction  of  one-half  in  the  duty  the  American  Sugar 
Refinery  can  force  the  price  of  refined  sugar  from  4£  cents  to  3  cents  a 

Sound  and  inflict  a  loss  upon  the  entire  mass  of  American  sugar  pro- 
ucers  of  $27,000,000? 

Mr.  Carey.  Well,  I  do  not  know.  I  have  not  followed  your  argu- 
ment in  regard  to  the  $27,000,000. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Let  me  show  you  the  elements  of  the  calculation. 

Mr.  Carey.  One  moment;  let  me  finish  my  statement  first.  I  will 
assume  your  figures  as  the  loss  if  sugar  can  be  forced  to  3  cents  a 
pound.  Do  you  know  what  would  be  the  result,  sir,  of  3-cent  sugar 
m  Michigan,  with  its  15  factories?  Do  you  think  any  one  of  them 
could  keep  out  of  the  hands  of  a  receiver  for  six  months?  Do  you 
think  any  bank  would  lend  them  money?  Do  you  think  anybody 
would  transact  business  with  them?  If  you  will  permit  me  to  say  so, 
without  disrespect,  gentlemen,  do  not  attempt  to  run  business  on  paper. 
It  is  a  business  situation  which  business  men  have  to  deal  with  in  a 
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business  way;  and  1  say  that  the  result  will  be,  if  vou  reduce  the  duty 
on  raw  sugar  from  Cuba,  that  the  trust  will  be  aole  to  put  down  and 
hold  sugar  at  3  cents  a  pound,  and  that  in  a  few  years  it  will  be  selling 
sugar  at  5£  cents  a  pound  without  competitors. 

Mr.  Tawney.  And  in  that  way  make  up  its  losses? 

Mr.  Cakey.  Yes;  in  that  way  it  would  make  up  any  losses  which  it 
had  not  already  made  up  on  the  stock  market. 

Mr.  Robertson.  Now,  Mr.  Carey,  I  want  to  ask  you  two  or  three 
questions  right  along  this  line.  The  low  price  of  sugar  in  Cuba  is  the 
cause  of  this  agitation,  I  believe,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Carey.  Yes,  sir;  as  I  have  said  before. 

Mr.  Robertson.  You  think  it  is;  so  do  I. 

Mr.  Carey.  I  think  it  is  partly  that. 

Mr.  Robertson.  Now,  what  has  been  the  rise  of  sugar  since  these 
hearings  began? 

Mr.  Carey.  I  do  not  know;  it  dropped  in  Kansas  City  once  to 
$4.38£.     That  is  the  lowest  price  I  know  of  since  the  hearings  began. 

Mr.  Robertson.  I  want  to  show  that  this  rise  in  sugar  nas  been 
quite  perceptible  lately,  and  that  the  Cubans  have  gotten  the  benefit 
of  it.  There  has  been  a  rise  of  some  $20,000,000  in  the  price  of  raw 
sugar  and  they  have  gotten  the  benefit  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Let  Mr.  Carey  state  what  advance  there  has  been  in 
raw  sugar  in  the  last  thirty  days. 

Mr.  Robertson.  That  is  all  right. 

Mr.  Carey.  I  am  unable  to  answer  that  question.  There  was  a  rise 
rise  of  one-eighth  yesterday,  according  to  the  New  York  Sun  of  this 
morning. 

Mr.  Robertson.  It  was  stated  by  Mr.  Post  that  there  have  been 
two  rises  in  raw  sugar  of  one-eighth  of  a  cent  each  within  the  last  two 
weeks. 

Mr.  Carey.  And  a  rise  of  one-eighth  yesterday. 

Mr.  Robertson.  That  would  be  three-eighths,  then? 

Mr.  Carey.  Yes;  and  I  suppose  refined  sugar  will  follow. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  represent  over  $25,000,000  on  the 
850,000  tons  of  Cuban  production,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Carey.  Yes. 

Mr.  Richardson.  The  beet-sugar  men  would  share  in  that  rise, 
would  they  not? 

Mr.  Carey.  Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Now,  Mr.  Carey,  what  market  does  your  sugar 
factory  supply?     How  far  to  the  east? 

Mr.  Carey.  It  can  not  really  manage  to  get  its  sugar  much  east  of 
the  Missouri  Valley,  at  what  are  called  Kansas  City  points.  We  get 
some  to  St.  Louis;  but  an  additional  freight  rate  of  5  cents  is  required 
to  that  point. 

The  Chairman.  Are  freights  equalized  at  Kansas  City? 

Mr.  Carey.  There  is  a  regular  Kansas  City  and  common-point  rate 
of  25  cents.  If  sugar  goes  off  to  Wichita,  Topeka,  and  other  places 
the  freights  are  all  rated  as  of  Kansas  City,  and  the  selling  price  at  the 
common  point  is  added  to  by  the  additional  freight  from  Kansas  City. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Twenty-five  cents  a  hundred  pounds? 

Mr.  Carey.  Twenty-five  cents  a  hundred  rounds. 

Mr.  Newlands.  What  is  the  freight  from  New  York  to  Kansas  City! 
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Mr.  Casey.  I  do  not  know,  sir.  The  American  Sugar  Refining 
Company  could  tellyou  that. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Do  you  mean  it  is  a  special  rate,  a  rate  which  is 
not  known  to  the  public? 

Mr.  Carey.  I  am  not  able  to  make  that  statement;  I  can  not  prove  it. 

Mr.  Newlands.  What  are  the  nominal  rates  of  freight  on  sugar 
from  New  York  to  Kansas  City? 

Mr.  Carey.  I  am  unable  to  say;  1  have  never  shipped  sugar  east  of 
the  Missouri  Valley. 

Mr.  Newlands.  What  is  the  cost  of  refining  beet  sugar  as  distin- 
guished from  the  other  cost?    Is  it  capable  of  division? 

Mr.  Carey.  I  do  not  believe  it  is.     The  cost  is  small.    Those  of 

{rou  who  have  followed  the  fights  of  the  trust  will  remember  that  Wil- 
ett  &  Gray's  circular,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  official  organ  of 
Mr.  Havemeyer,  announced  that  the  object  of  the  Colorado  attack  was 
to  force  the  beet-sugar  factories  to  stop  refining  sugar  and  to  make  raw 
sugar  and  turn  it  over  to  the  trust.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  what  the  trust 
calls  raw  sugar  is  really  sugar  which  has  had  an  immense  amount  of  labor 
put  upon  it,  and  is  not  a  raw  material  at  all.  Our  beets  go  in  one  end 
of  the  factory,  and  out  of  the  other  end  comes  standard,  fine  granulated 
sugar,  ready  for  the  table,  never  being  handled  in  the  meantime  by 
human  hands  at  all.  The  process  of  making  beet  sugar  is,  beets  in  at 
one  end  of  the  factory,  standard  granulated  sugar  poured  into  bags  at 
the  other  end,  bags  on  the  cars,  and  off  to  the  Missouri  Valley  or  Den- 
ver for  sale. 

Mr.  Newlands.  We  have  had  that  described.  Now,  what  is  the 
cost  of  putting  these  beets  through  the  factory? 

Mr.  Carey.  That  depends  upon  so  many  things  that  it  is  perfectly 
impossible  for  me  to  make  an  intelligent  answer  to  it. 

Mr.  Newlands.  You  have  been  through  two  campaigns,  you  say? 

Mr.  Carey.  I  have  only  been  through  one  of  them  myself. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Only  one. 

Mr.  Carey.  Yes. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Can  you  tell  me  the  cost  of  putting  beets  through 
the  factory  in  that  campaign? 

Mr.  Carey.  Do  you  mean  the  mere  factory  cost,  without  allowing 
for  interest  on  the  capital? 

Mr.  Newlands.  No,  sir;  1  mean  per  pound  of  sugar. 

Mr.  Carey.  How  much  shall  I  allow  for  depreciation  of  plant?  It 
is  one  of  the  illustrations  of  the  unsettled  condition  of  the  business 
that  the  question  of  depreciation  is  in  an  unsettled  state. 

Mr.  Newlands.  I  will  not  question  you  at  all  on  that  score  unless 
you  have  factory  statistics  regarding  it. 

Mr.  Carey.  It  is  too  early  yet  for  me  to  have  factory  statistics  for 
the  campaign;  but  I  have  a  general  knowledge  of  the  situation,  and 
will  try  to  answer  your  question  intelligently.  My  belief  is  that  our 
factory  cost  this  campaign  will  prove  to  be  between  $2.60  and  $2.70 
per  ton  of  beets  handled. 

Mr.  Newlands.  How  many  pounds  of  sugar  were  produced  from  a 
ton  of  beets? 

Mr.  Carey.  About  260  pounds. 

Mr.  Newlands.  That  meant  about  a  cent  a  pound,  did  it  not? 

Mr.  Carey.  A  little  over  a  cent  a  pound. 

Mr.  Newlands.  What  do  you  pay  per  pound  of  sugar,  we  will  say, 
to  the  beet  producer? 
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Mr.  Carey.  Well,  at  present  we  have  a  pioneer  situation;  we  raise 
most  of  our  own  beets. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Oh,  you  do  not  buy  them? 

Mr.  Carey.  We  do  buy  some  of  them.  I  think  the  beets  purchased 
from  the  farmers  cost  us  this  year  about  $5.25  per  ton. 

Mr.  Newlands.  That  is  what  I  want.     How  much  sugar  will  a  fac 
tory  extract  from  a  ton  of  beets  ? 

Mr.  Carey.  It  depends  entirely,  of  course,  upon  the  sugar  contents 
and  purity  of  the  beets. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Say  16  or  17  per  cent? 

Mr.  Carey.  1  think  a  well-built  factory  in  first-class  hands  will 
extract  about  13  per  cent  of  sugar -from  a  17  per  cent  beet,  without 
the  Osmose  or  Steffins  process. 

Mr.  Newlands.  How  many  pounds  is  that  to  a  ton? 

Mr.  Carey..  Two  hundred  and  sixty  pounds. 

Mr.  Newlands.  If  you  pay  $5.25  tor  that  ton  of  beets,  that  means 
that  you  pay  to  the  producer  about  2  cents  a  pound,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Carey.  Yes. 

Mr.  Newland^.  So  that  your  total  cost  of  production  of  granulated 
sugar  is  about  3  cents  a  pound? 

Mr.  Carey.  Theoretically  it  is;  and,  as  I  have  above  explained,  that 
will  be  about  the  cost  when  we  have  gotten  the  industry  on  a  normal 
basis.  At  present,  as  I  have  explained,  we  are  raising  our  own  beets, 
and  they  have  so  far  cost  us  more  than  $5.25  per  ton. 

Mr.  Newlands.  What  price  did  you  get  for  your  refined  sugar  in 
your  first  campaign  ? 

Mr.  Carey.  I  was  not  connected  with  the  factory  during  its  first 
campaign,  but  I  think  the  selling  price  averaged  over  5  cents  f .  o.  b. 
Sugar  City. 

Mr.  Newlands.  What  price  did  you  get  for  your  refined  sugar  in 
your  second  campaign? 

Mr.  Carey.  A  large  part  of  it  remains  unsold.     It  is  stored. 

Mr.  Newlands.  How  much  sugar  did  you  produce  in  your  second 
campaign  ? 

Mr.  Carey.  About  7,400,000  pounds. 

Mr.  Newlands.  And  do  you  still  retain  that  7,400,000  pounds? 

Mr.  Carey.  We  have  about  4,500,000  pounds  stored  now. 

Mr.  Newlands.  A  little  over  one-half? 

Mr.  Carey.  Yes. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Is  there  not  always  more  or  less  storage  of  sugar? 
You  never  expect  to  sell  it  immediately,  do  you? 

Mr.  Carey.  Up  to  this  last  fight  the  general  understanding  was 
that  the  sugar  trust  let  the  beet-sugar  producers  exhaust  their  stock, 
so  that  it  was  all  sold  as  soon  as  manufactured. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Let  me  put  this  question  right  here;  I  want  to  put 
it  in  connection  with  this  line  of  remarks.  You  asked  Mr.  Carey  the 
price  he  received  for  his  sugar  in  his  first  campaign,  Mr.  Newlands, 
and  my  recollection  is  that  he  said  somewhere  aoout  5  cents  a  pound. 
What  did  it  cost  you,  Mr.  Carey? 

Mr.  Carey.  It  cost  about  9    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Newlands.  Now,  how  about  your  second  campaign?  What  did 
it  cost  you  in  that  campaign  ? 

Mr.  Carey.  I  am  not  able  to  answer  that  question  at  present,  but 
I  think  1  can  tell  you  what  you  want  to  know.     My  opinion  is  that 
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during  the  first  campaign  our  sugar  cost  us  all  the  way  from  7  to  9 
cents,  according  to  what  you  allow  for  depreciation,  what  you  call 
betterments,  and  what  you  call  operating  expenses,  and  whether  you 
do  or  do  not  allow  interest  on  the  cost  of  the  investment.  I  think 
that  for  the  first  two  campaigns  we  will  manufacture  between  nine 
and  ten  million  pounds  of  sugar,  at  an  average  cost  of  about  5i 
cents  a  pound.  When  we  get  through  our  third  campaign,  I  think 
the  total  sugar  manufactured  for  the  tnree  jears  will  not  have  cost  us 
over  4  cents.  In  making  this  last  calculation  I  am  estimating  on  the 
future;  but  I  am  anxious  to  make  it  plain  that  I  believe  the  cost  of 
sugar  in  Colorado  under  normal  conditions,  which  we  will  sooner  or 
later  have  surrounding  our  factory,  ought  not  to  be  over  3  cents  a 
pound,  and  I  am  not  afraid  to  say  that  I  will  some  day  manufacture  it 
for  less  than  that  sum.  If  1  had  not  thought  so,  I  would  not  have 
invested  my  own  money  or  the  money  of  my  friends  in  the  industry 
in  Colorado.  In  other  words,  1  think  Colorado  is  the  natural  place  to 
produce  sugar  for  consumption  in  America.  It  is  not  a  case  of  u  pro- 
tecting bananas  grown  under  glass."  If  I  am  mistaken  in  my  belief 
that  sugar  can  be  grown  in  Colorado  for  3  cents  or  less,  I  am  free  to 
admit  that  I  have  no  standing  before  this  committee,  and  have  no 
right  to  ask  for  the  protection  of  my  industry. 

Mr.  Newlands.  I  want  to  ask  you  one  question  before  our  time 
expires.  Your  contention  is  that  if  the  purpose  of  Congressional 
action  is  to  relieve  Cuban  distress,  the  relief  should  come  out  of  the 
general  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  and  should  not  come  by  means 
of  a  measure  which  you  claim  will  enable  the  sugar  trust  to  cripple 
American  industry? 
Mr.  Carey.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  Newlands.  That  is  your  contention? 

Mr.  Carey.  That  is  ri^nt.     Mind  you,  I  do  not  advocate  that  pay- 
ment myself,  because  I  think  the  whole  thing  is  a  farce. 
Mr.  Kobertson.  That  is  just  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Now,  then,  another  thing:  Do  you  admit  that  there 
is  likely  to  be  a  condition  of  distress  in  Cuba? 

Mr.  Carey.  I  do  not  think  you  know  yourself.  I  know  I  do  not. 
1  do  not  think  a  member  of  this  committee  knows  to-day. 

Mr.  Newlands.  And  none  of  us  know  that  the  calamities  which  you 
anticipate  will  happen  to  the  beet-sugar  industry,  and  yet  we  are  talk- 
ing about  them. 
Mr.  Carey.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  whether,  on  the  present 
price  of  sugar  in  Cuba,  if  this  year's  crop  of  850,000  tons  is  ground 
and  put  upon  the  market,  it  will  or  will  not  in  your  opinion  result  in 
a  loss,  and  if  so,  what  loss,  to  the  Cuban  people? 

Mr.  Carey.  1  can  not  answer  that  question.  I  followed  Mr.  Atkins's 
argument  with  a  great  deal  of  care,  and  I  followed  the  cross-examina- 
tion of  Mr.  Atkins  with  a  great  deal  of  care,  and  the  inference  1  drew, 
if  you  think  my  opinion  is  of  any  value,  was  that  one  of  the  troubles 
in  Cuba  was  the  scarcity  of  capital  and  the  enormous  and  unnecessary 
rates  of  interest.  I  think  it  is  auite  likely  that  banks  and  capitalists 
have  rather  got  Cuba  by  the  back  of  the  neck;  and  I  think  perhaps  the 
reason  Mr.  Atkins  can  make  money  while  other  planters  are  not  able 
to  do  so  is  that  Mr  Atkins  has  ample  capital  and  runs  his  plantation 
and  factory  in  an  up-to-date  fashion.     I  venture  to  make  the  assertion 
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that  no  well-managed  plantation  in  Cuoa  will  lose  any  money  this  year, 
although  it  may  be  necessary  to  store  for  a  while,  and  the  profits  will 
be  small.  I  venture  to  add  to  this  statement  that  there  is  not  the 
slightest  danger  that  any  important  plantation  will  be  abandoned 
because  of  the  failure  of  the  United  States  Government  to  follow  Mr. 
Havemeyer's  wishes. 

I  admit  that  the  Cuban  planter  is  facing  the  same  annoyance  hich  we 
beet-su^ar  producers  are  facing,  namely,  a  low  market,  due  to  over- 
production in  the  world's  supply.  Now  in  my  opinion  the  operation 
of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  will  take  care  of  the  Cuban  situation 
without  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  American  people.  The 
intelligent,  industrious  planter  will  pull  through  his  difficulties  and 
make  up  his  losses,  if  he  encounters  any,  in  another  campaign.  The 
idle  planter  will  go  to  the  wall;  but  that  is  the  law  of  industry  through- 
out the  world.  Now,  what  you  are  proposing  to  do  is  to  meet  tnis 
temporary  situation  with  a  permanent  attack  upon  a  home  industry. 

Mr.  Newlands.  I  beg  your  pardon;  I  have  come  to  no  conclusion 
at  all  in  regard  to  the  matter.  I  am  submitting,  as  a  tentative  proposi- 
tion, a  one-vear  reduction  upon  this  tariff,  and  1  am  asking  you  what 
would  be  the  effect  of  a  one-year  reduction  of  50  per  cent  to  the 
Cubans,  in  order  to  enable  us  in  the  meantime  to  make  a  proper 
investigation. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  question  was  answered. 

Mr.  Carey.  I  have  answered  that  question.  One  year  is  enough  to 
send  us  to  the  scrap  heap. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  answer  to  the  question. 

Mr.  Tawney.  What  assurance  could  this  Congress  give  that  that 
temporary  condition  would  not  be  permanent? 

A  Member.  None. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  taking  the  duty  off 
refined  sugar? 

Mr.  Carey.  I  think  one  effect  would  be  that  it  would  give  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Company  so  much  to  think  about  that  it 
would  not  bother  its  head  about  the  beet-sugar  industry.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Do  you  know  the  price  of  sugar  in  Germany,  France, 
and  Russia? 

Mr.  Carey.  I  do  not  carry  them  in  my  head. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  1  understand  that  refined  sugar  is  selling  in  Germany 
for  about  8  cents  per  pound,  in  France  for  io  cents  a  pound,  and  in 
Russia  for  7  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Carey.  Under  the  cartel? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Yes. 

Mr.  Carey.  I  do  not  understand  the  relations  of  the  cartel  to  the 
sugar  industry. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  fair,  if  we  took  the  duty 
off  raw  sugar,  to  take  it  off  refined  sugar  also? 

Mr.  Carey.  1  do  not  know  what  I  think  about  that.  1  do  not 
begrudge  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  its  profits.  If  they 
wiu  only  let  me  make  mine,  they  can  make  just  as  much  money  as 
they  please. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Do  you  believe  that  if  we  took  the  duty  off  refined 
sugar  it  would  stop  this  fight? 

Mr.  Carey.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  would  or  not;  I  do  not  think 
anything  will.     I  think  it  is  an  irrepressible  conflict  that  will  go  on 
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for  a  good  many  years.  It  is  the  fight  between  monopoly  and  the 
interests  which  are  trying  to  encroach  upon  the  monopoly.  I  do  not 
use  the  word  "monopoly"  in  any  invidious  sense.  All  that  I  ask  of 
Mr.  Havemeyer  is  that  he  will  be  a  little  more  accurate  in  the  state- 
ments which  he  makes,  or  which  other  people  make  in  his  name,  about 
the  beet-sugar  industry.     1  do  not  think  he  is  fair. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  He  first  states  that  the  tariff  is  the  breeder  and 
the  mother  of  trusts,  and  then  he  is  in  favor  of  taking  off  the  duty  in 
the  interest  of  sugar  refineries. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  in  favor  of  taking  it  off  of  everything  except 
refined  sugar,  as  1  understand.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Yes;  he  is  apparently  on  both  sides  of  the  question. 

The  Chairman.  1  want  to  asK  one  question.  1  understand  you  to 
say,  Mr.  Carey,  that  you  see  no  profitable  use  for  a  large  proportion 
of  the  arid  lands  that  are  reclaimed,  except  through  the  beet-sugar 
industry. 

Mr.  Carey.  I  do  not  think  I  went  quite  that  far  in  my  statement. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  that  is  all. 

CUBAN  PLANTERS. 

A  delegation  composed  of  Messrs.  Jorge  Fowler  Jimenes,  Octavio  J. 
Smith,  Joaquin  A.  riedra,  and  Mr.  Machado,  with  Mr.  Octavio  E. 
Davis  as  secretary,  represented  the  Planters'  Association  of  Cuba, 
composed  of  sugar  planters  and  general  agriculturalists. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  FRANCISCO  DE  P.  MACHADO,  OF  CUBA, 

Sugar  planter  of  Sagua  La  Grande ,  Cuba, 

The  Chairman.  Please  give  your  residence  and  business  to  the 
reporter. 

Mr.  Machado.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  my 
name  is  F.  P.  Machado;  I  am  a  native  Cuban,  living  in  Sagua  la 
Grande,  Cuba. 

I  have  been  connected  with  the  sugar  business  from  the  year  1876 
to  this  date.  In  the  beginning  and  up  to  1889  I  was  an  expert  sugar 
merchant.  At  that  time  I  became  a  planter,  being  an  active  partner 
in  two  large  estates  in  the  district  1  have  named.  The  war  began  and 
the  plantations  were  burned.  From  that  time  since,  not  having  been 
able  to  reconstruct  my  property,  1  have  been  simply  a  cane  grower, 
selling  my  cane  to  other  plantations. 

The  Cuban  Planters'  Association  have  thought  it  necessary  for  the 
interests  they  represent  to  send  a  commission  here  composed  of  five  of 
their  members — 1  being  one  of  them  and  their  chairman — to  reenforce 
the  arguments  of  other  commissions  already  in  Washington  on  the 
debated  question  of  tariff. 

We  were  fortunately  present  on  Friday  last,  when  Colonel  Hill  and 
other  gentlemen  from  Louisiana  and  elsewhere  delivered  their  state- 
ments oefore  this  committee,  and  made  references  to  Cuba's  methods 
of  sugar  growing  and  sugar  making.  Expressing  myself  in  a  f  rank, 
open  way,  as  Americans  do,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  have  never  heard 
so  many  errors  put  before  the  public  as  I  then  heard.  None  of  the 
gentlemen  who  spoke  gave  a  single  proof  of  their  assertions  about 
Cuban  products.     1  will  not  act  in  the  same  way,  but  I  offer  to  prove 
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before  this  committee,  or  any  special  committee  that  may  be  appointed, 
that  we  have  not  come  here  to  mislead  public  opinion,  but  simplv  to 
inform  this  country  of  our  economic  situation  by  reference  to  facts 
and  nothing  else. 

Before  entering  into  details  allow  me  to  call  your  attention  to  some 
other  facts  regarding  these  Cuban  problems  that  1  did  not  hear  anybody 
mention,  and  which  I  consider  of  the  first  importance. 

This  question  has  two  phases — one  political  and  the  other  econom- 
ical, and  both  affect  the  two  countries  concerned  in  a  very  essential  way. 

The  Piatt  amendment,  attached  as  an  appendage  to  our  constitution, 
chained  the  Cubans  to  this  country  in  sucn  a  way  that  we  are  power- 
less to  help  ourselves  or  to  develop  our  internal  life,  because  its  inter- 
national influences  are  such  as  to  naturally  close  to  us  the  pathways 
that  would  otherwise  be  opened  for  dealings  with  outsiders. 

Therefore,  from  a  political  standpoint,  Cuba  must  accept  the  reality 
of  events,  and  starve,  if  necessary,  without  even  the  right  of  seeking 
somewhere  else  what  some  people  here  propose  to  deny  U9 — that  is  to 
say,  even  bread  and  water. 

It  has  been  said  that  Cuba  was  liberated  from  the  tyrany  of  Spain 
at  the  cost  of  the  blood  of  many  sons  of  this  country  and  many  millions 
of  dollars,  and  that  we  seem  insatiable,  not  being  yet  satisfied,  and 
still  having  the  cheek  to  knock  at  your  door  for  alms  like  beggars. 

That  is  all  very  well,  and  we  will  not  dispute  about  it  now.  We 
think  you  were  generous,  as  became  a  great  people,  and  that  with  the 
applause  of  the  world  you  are  entitled  to  our  eternal  gratitude.  You 
have  it  in  earnest.  The  Cubans  will  always  acknowledge  with  pleasure 
that  they  owe  to  you  the  liberty  that  they  enjoy,  even  with  the  Piatt 
amendments  as  a  tail  to  our  constitution. 

But  that  does  not  mean  that  we  are  forbidden  to  come  to  you  any 
more,  and  that  your  final  word  has  been  said  to  Cuba.  Quite  the  con- 
trary; that  is  precisely  the  ver}T  ground  on  which  we  do  come.  You 
have  had  the  control  of  Cuban  affairs  for  more  than  three  vears;  you 
are  there  yet,  and  this  situation  has  sprung  up  during  the  term  of 
your  intervention.  We  do  not  blame  you  for  it,  or  think  that  you  are 
entirely  responsible;  but  as  we  have  no  personality,  and  as  when  we 
do  have  some  it  will  be  to  contract  with  you  exclusively,  at  whose 
door  shall  we  knock? 

You  have  guaranteed  to  the  world  that  order,  peace,  and  protection 
to  all,  with  a  stable  and  strong  government,  shall  prevail  in  Cuba. 
That  promise,  given  to  the  world,  involves  a  great  responsibility  for 
this  country,  and  although  it  does  not  imply  that  we  should  be  given 
whatever  we  ask,  when  we  in  the  name  of  justice  lay  before  you  facts 
of  such  weight  as  our  economical  situation  demands,  and  appeal  to  you, 
who  have  the  entire  control  of  our  country,  for  prompt  relief,  it  is 
doubtful  wisdom  to  throw  mud  in  our  faces,  because  then  we  will  have 
to  say  that  you  have  driven  us  to  our  homes,  assuming  the  entire  respon- 
sibility of  affairs. 

Cuba  commands  an  advantageous  geographical  situation  in  America. 
She  is  the  watchtower  of  the  natural  channels  of  commerce  already 
existing  and  the  artificial  ones  about  to  be  opened.  Guns  are  more 
effective  in  Cuba  than  in  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River  to  pro- 
tect the  Gulf  coast.  You  can  take  the  best  aim  from  Morro  Castle, 
and  if  your  international  interests  require  the  American  eagle  to  keep 
her  claw  there,  consider  whether  it  is  not  also  a  natural  duty  for  you 
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to  procure  for  that  country  prosperity  instead  of  ruin,  and  a  people 
full  of  gratitude  and  happiness  and  not  of  resentment  and  despair. 

I  have  not  heard  any  or  the  speakers  refer  to  this  important  point 
of  view;  and  as  I  understand  that  our  economical  affairs  are  insepara- 
bly connected  with  our  political  ones,  it  would  be  well  for  the  gentle- 
men who  repel  us  to  bear  in  mind  when  we,  as  friends  and  wards, 
knock  at  your  doors  for  help,  that  if  we  do  not  entirely  belong  to  this 
community,  we  are  at  least  linked  to  you  by  political  and  historical 
ties  so  strongly  that  if  we  can  not  come  here  we  can  not  go  anywhere 
else. 

And  mind  that  we  do  not  come  as  beggars,  but  because  we  have  a 
perfect  right  to  come — a  right  which  you  have  given  us.  As  neigh- 
bors and  allies  depending  on  you,  we  come  to  lay  before  you  the  sit- 
uation of  the  island,  that  you  may  study  it,  and  decide  whether  Cuba 
will  not  starve  in  peace,  as  it  did  in  the  horrible  time  of  war,  and 
whether  a  strong,  stable  government  can  be  established  on  a  basis  of 
total  bankruptcy. 

One-half  of  our  last  year's  crop  of  tobacco  is  not  yet  sold,  because 
the  prohibitory  duty  here  allows  exportation  only  at  ruinous  prices. 

We  are  making  sugar  to-day  at  a  loss  of  about  five-eighths  of  a  cent 
per  pound,  whicn  in  the  total  production  of  the  island  will  amount  to 
more  than  $12,000,000.  A  great  many  factories  will  have  to  stop 
grinding  before  the  end  of  the  crop,  because,  as  the  receipts  do 
not  cover  the  expenses,  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  meet  their 
indebtedness  and  pay  the  colonos,  or  cane  growers,  their  percentage  in 
sugar,  according  to  their  bargains.  The  natural  consequence  of  all 
this  will  be  an  entire  paralysis  in  business.  Cane  fields  will  have  to  be 
abandoned,  and  no  employment  given  to  laborers.  Only  the  necessaries 
of  life  will  be  purchased. 

Taxes  will  be  hard  to  collect,  if  they  are  collected  at  all.  The  cus- 
toms revenue  will  drop  to  its  minimum,  as  there  will  be  little  con- 
sumption of  imported  goods.  On  what  ground,  then,  are  you  going 
to  build  a  stable  government?  Very  likely,  and  much  to  our  regret, 
it  will  become  impossible  to  constitute  such  a  government;  and  it  will 
not  then  be  our  fault.  There  is  peace  and  order  there,  and  desire  for 
work.  We  have  not  thought  of  revolt,  but  there  will  be  a  great  deal 
of  patient  suffering,  with  a  scarcity  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  which 
will  counteract  the  effect  of  your  good  intentions  and  hard  work  in 
Cuba.     We  depend  only  on  sugar  and  tobacco. 

We  must  depend  on  these  two  products,  gentlemen,  for  we  do  not 
manufacture  anything.  We  import  every  article  that  we  consume. 
Therefore,  if  these  two  lines  of  our  business  are  ruined,  how  are  we  to 
live?  You  sav  it  is  a  temporary  affair.  I  say  no;  this  is  not  a  tempo- 
rary affair.  While  the  island  of  Cuba  has  no  more  population  than  it 
has  to-day,  and  while  we  have  to  import  everything  we  consume  in 
our  country,  paying  heavy  duties,  freights,  insurance,  commissions, 
etc.,  we  can  not  live  cheaply;  and  when  the  day  comes  that  we  are 
unable  to  sell  our  products — sugar  and  tobacco — upon  what  are  we  going 
to  live?  Are  we  going  to  live  like  Indians?  We  can  not  do  that. 
We  are  a  civilized  people,  like  any  other  people.  Therefore  we  want 
commercial  intercourse  with  whom?  With  this  country,  gentlemen. 
We  can  not  go  anywhere  else. 

The  dictates  of  the  consciences  of  the  Americam  people  will  protest 
against  doing  nothing  for  us;  and  1  am  sure  aery  will  rise  from  every 
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mouth  in  order  that  the  efforts  to  free  Cuba  and  to  establish  there  a 
base  of  naval  operations  may  not  prove  fruitless.  American  hearts 
will  certainly  give  no  sanction  to  an  abnormal  state  of  things;  because 
the  solution  of  Cuban  problems  is  now  in  your  hands,  and  that  is  why 
we  come.  We  can  go  no  where  else.  We  are  at  your  mercy;  and  it 
is  to  you  that  we  have  to  manifest  our  wants,  supported  by  some  of 
your  authorities  who  are  well  informed  of  the  situation  of  our  country. 

We  do  not  come  here  as  beggars,  1  repeat.  No.  We  come  to  ex- 
change our  products  for  youiv.  We  come  to  our  only  possible 
market;  we  come  to  our  friend}*  an  1  redeemers. 

We  imported  last*year  about  ^06,000,000  worth  of  goods;  and  it 
would  be  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  a  prosperous  Cuba  will  purchase 
from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars'  worth  of  all 
classes  of  merchandise.  We  import  yearly  from  three  to  four  millions' 
worth  of  rice;  an  equal  amount  of  wines;  six  to  seven  millions'*  worth 
of  cotton  goods;  about  one  and  a  half  millions'  worth  of  paper;  from 
five  to  seven  millions'  worth  of  crockery  and  glassware;  about  four 
millions'  worth  of  boots  and  shoes  and  leather  goods;  from  three  to 
five  millons'  worth  of  machinery  and  hardware;  three  millions'  worth 
of  furniture  and  wood  manufactures.  And  bear  in  mind,  gentlemen, 
that  this  trade  is  while  we  are  in  an  impoverished  condition.  Cuba  in 
prosperity  will  greatly  increase  her  imports  and  demand  the  constant 
employment  of  a  large  fleet  of  steamers  and  sailors.  We  can  only  l>e 
beggars  if  you  make  us  so;  but  we  offer  you  our  sugar,  tobacco,  fruits, 
hard  wood,  minerals  and  vegetables,  and  we  will  buy  in  exchange  from 
one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars'  worth  of  your 
natural  and  manufactured  products. 

Your  opposition  to  free  trade  with  Cuba,  or  a  reasonable  reduction 
in  tariffs,  will  drive  us  to  ruin  and  create  there  an  intolerable  condi- 
tion of  affairs.  The  acceptance  of  our  offer,  on  the  contrary,  will 
promote  prosperity  and  secure  a  solid  basis  for  the  foundation  of  the 
strong  and  stable  government  you  have  promised  to  establish  there, 
in  addition  to  enhancing  the  trade  with  your  country. 

Your  granting  of  a  substantial  reduction  in  tariff,  as  urged  by  the 
President  and  Secretary  of  War,  will  insure  this  stability.  What  this 
substantial  reduction  shall  be  you  can  figure  for  yourselves,  consider- 
ing the  mutual  advantages,  on  the  basis  of  the  figures  which  I  will 
give  you  later. 

And  now,  looking  into  the  economical  question  from  your  point  of 
view,  and  not  entirely  from  ours,  I  would  say  that  many  of  the  speak- 
ers here  have  only  studied  the  problem  from  the  standpoint  of  their 
personal  advantage,  disregarding  all  other  factors  as  much  deserving 
consideration  as  their  own. 

When  I  say  "your  point  of  view,"  you  will  necessarily  understand 
that  I  do  not  mean  the  point  of  view  of  the  beet  growers  and  Louisiana 
planters.  I  refer  to  the  point  of  view  of  the  American  people  in  gen- 
eral, who  buy  sugar  very  high  and  do  not  have  a  chance  to  sell  weir 
products  to  the  manufacturer. 

I  do  not  blame  these  gentlemen  to  whom  I  have  just  referred,  &* 
they  have  come  to  defend  their  interests,  being  much  alarmed  at  the 
prospect  of  any  reduction  in  duties. 

Furthermore,  we  understand  that  you  are  in  duty  bound  to  protect 
the  island  for  political  reasons,  and  not  from  motives  of  sentiment 
We  also  understand  that  the  business  of  your  country  with  Cuba  is 
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not  of  so  little  importance  as  to  make  it  wholly  subordinate  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  cane  and  beet  growers,  against  tne  interest  of  the  whole 
nation,  whose  strength  does  not  rest  simply  in  sugar  production.  The 
benefits  that  this  country  will  derive  from  a  brisk  trade  with  Cuba  are 
paramount  to  these  other  interests  which  claim  a  monopoly  in  their 
favor. 

The  receipts  from  the  present  crop  of  about  850.000  tons  of  sugar, 
if  sold  at  our  ports  at  $30  a  ton  or  a  little  over  (which  is  approxi- 
mately the  ruling  price),  will  amount  to  no  more  than  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  millions  of  dollars.  Of  this  amount  very  little,  if  any 
at  all,  will  come  to  this  country  in  the  shape  of  trade,  as  the  price  at 
which  the  sugar  will  be  sold  will  be  much  less  than  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. In  other  words,  we  will  be  compelled  to  live  in  a  hana-to- 
mouth  fashion,  which  will  permit  the  importation  of  nothing  but  the 
most  indispensable  of  living  necessities. 

A  50  per  cent  reduction  in  your  tariff  will  cover  our  expense  of 
production,  and  leave  us  a  small  margin  to  continue  working. 

Great  as  is  the  interest  of  the  people  dealing  in  both  beet  and  cane 
sugar,  they  are  under  the  wrong  impression  when  they  fear  that  if 
any  reduction  is  granted  we  are  going  to  produce  more  sugar  than 
this  country  can  consume.  This  is  not  so.  The  statement  has  been 
made  here  that  all  our  laborers  are  employed  at  good  wages,  and 
that  therefore  there  can  be  no  misery  in  Cuba.  There  lies  precisely 
the  reason  why  Cuba  can  not  make  much  more  sugar  than  it  is  making 
now.  We  have  not  population  enough  to  attend  to  cane  growing  and 
manufacturing,  the  cultivation  of  other  articles  like  tobacco  and  vege- 
tables, and  the  breeding  of  cattle,  to  a  greater  extent  than  these  things 
are  done  to-day,  and  that  is  why  our  laborers  are  all  employed  at 
high  wages. 

To  grow  the  present  amount  of  cane  some  500,000  acres  of  land 
must  be  cultivated.  One  man  can  not  attend  to  more  than  3  acres  on 
an  average,  and  there  you  have  already  150,000  men  employed.  To 
double  our  crop  we  must  have  300,000  laborers  in  the  fields,  working 
only  in  cane.  Where  are  these  men  in  a  country  of  about  one  and  a 
half  millions  inhabitants  all  told?  And  bear  in  mind  the  fact,  gentle- 
men, that  in  Cuba,  by  reason  of  the  very  fact  that  the  soil  is  so  fertile, 
the  weeds  come  up  very  quickly,  and  every  acre  of  land  has  to  be 
gone  over  three  or  four  times  before  the  cane  has  grown  two  feet 
high.  Therefore,  from  the  very  fertility  of  the  country,  it  is  costly 
to  raise  cane  there. 

Mr.  Oxnard  remarked  that  we  could  import  Chinese,  at  wages  of 
about  $4  a  month,  to  increase  the  number  of  our  laborers.  Mr.  Oxnard 
7"1  refer  to  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  that  name  who  spoke  here — lived 
in  Cuba  several  years,  and  ought  to  know  by  this  time  that  such  con- 
tracts as  were  made  with  Chinese  more  than  thirty  years  ago  have 
been  absolutely  prohibited  »ince  that  time;  and  they  could  not  be 
duplicated  to-day,  even  at  larger  wages.  The  public  sentiment  in 
Cuba  would  protest  against  introducing  an  inferior  race,  if  any 
attempts  were  made  to  abolish  the  existing  law. 

If  the  Louisiana  people  would  grow  rice,  for  example,  they  might 
find  in  Cuba  a  very  good  market,  as  the  consumption  of  this  article  is 
general  in  my  country.  I  suggest  this  because,  as  I  understand,  the 
sugar  business  there  does  not  seem  encouraging  on  account  of  the 
climate  and  soil,  and  can  not  prosper  without  strong  governmental 
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support  in  the  shape  of  a  protective  tariff  the  burden  of  which  is  borne 
by  the  rest  of  the  people  to  the  injury  of  the  other  manufacturing 
interests  of  the  country. 

The  beet  growers  in  the  Western  States  need  not  be  alarmed,  for 
their  own  figures,  given  to  the  public  by  their  circulars  and  their  trade 
magazines,  show  clearly  that  they  ca»  produce  sugar  quite  as  cheaply 
as  we  do,  without  the  expense  of  bringing  it  here,  duties,  etc. 

Statistics  have  recently  been  published  by  which  it  is  shown  that 
factories  working  in  several  sections  of  the  Western  States  can  deliver 
their  sugar,  like  the  German  factories,  at  $2.26  per  ton  for  50,000- 
ton  plants  and  about  $1.50  per  ton  for  a  200,000-ton  plant,  like 
the  Oxnard  factories.  Therefore  3  cents  per  pound  is  a  fair  estimate 
of  the  cost  of  refined  sugar,  ready  for  the  market,  at  any  point  where 
there  is  any  justification  whatever  for  the  erection  of  a  beet-sugar 
factory. 

As  the  cost  of  sugar  produced  in  this  country  varies  according  to 
localities  and  facilities,  so  the  cost  of  producing  cane  sugar  in  Oiba 
varies  from  the  same  causes.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  deal  with 
averages.  The  most  competent  authorities  give  the  cost  of  Cuban 
raw  sugar  of  96  test  as  .0206  cent  per  pound,  delivered  at  a  Cuban 
port  of  shipment.  This  is  the  cost  of  raw  sugar,  unmarketable  for 
consumption  in  that  condition,  and  subject  to  deterioration  until  it 
is  refined. 

The  committee  thereupon  took  a  recess  until  1.30  o'clock  p.  m. 

AFTER  RECESS. 

At  1.30  p.  m.  the  committee  resumed  its  session. 

STATEMENT  OF  SE.  F.  P.  MACHADO— Resumed. 

Mr.  Maciiado.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  1 
request  your  attention  a  little  while  longer  in  my  statement  about 
Cuban  products. 

Before  proceeding,  I  wish  to  remark  that  it  is  well  known  to  us  that 
the  Cuban  problem  is  becoming  a  bother  to  this  country.     We  know 
that;  but  as  we  understand  that  we  depend  entirely  on  vou,  to  you  we 
come  to  expose  our  necessities,  that  you  may  consider  tliem  and  deter 
mine  our  future  destinies. 

I  was  saying,  speaking  of  the  cost  of  sugar,  that  the  figure  I  named 
represented  the  cost  of  raw  sugar,  unmarketable  for  consumption  in 
that  condition,  and  subject  to  deterioration  until  it  is  refined.     To  that 

?rice  (0.2O6  per  pound)  there  must  be  added  10  cents  for  freight  to  New 
ork,  and  25  cents  for  lighterage,  commissions,  etc.,  making  a  cost 
laid  down  on  the  wharf  in  New  York,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  or  Bos- 
ton, of  2.41  cents.  The  sugar  is  then  subject  to  a  duty  of  1.685  cents, 
making  a  total  cost  of  $4,095,  which  is  a  great  deal  above  January  quo- 
tations on  competing  sugars  from  the  bounty-fed  markets  %i  Europe. 
A  25  per  cent  reduction  in  the  American  tariff  of  $1,685  would  be 
0.42  of  a  cent  per  pound.  At  the  figures  quoted,  representing  thecostto 
the  Cuban  producer,  with  no  allowance  made  for  any  profit,  it  will  be 
seen  that  a  reduction  of  25  per  cent,  or  0.42  per  pound,  still  leaves  the 
Cuban  planter  with  a  loss  on  his  crop.  Perhaps  a  few  planters,  D0 
more  than  a  half  a  dozen,  may  escape;  but  to  all  the  rest,  a  total  °* 
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16,000  to  18,000  Cuban  cane  growers,  according  to  the  official  census 
of  the  island,  the  result  will  be  utter  and  disastrous  ruin. 

Gentlemen  have  remarked  here  that  sugar  can  be  produced  in  Cuba 
at  a  cost  of  li  cents  per  pound.  They  might  just  as  well  say  that  it 
grows  spontaneously  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers.  They  also  say  that 
cane  is  grown  without  replanting  for  even  twenty  years.  Such,  if 
any,  are  exceptional  cases.  The  provinces  of  Matanzas  and  Santa 
Clara,  where  about  two-thirds  of  the  entire  crop  of  the  island  is  grown, 
are  now  old  lands,  and  replanting  is  necessary  every  five  or  six  years. 

The  new  lands  are  in  the  provinces  of  Puerto  Principe  and  Santiago, 
where  there  are  no  roads  of  any  kind,  and  where  it  is  useless  to  erect 
a  factory  or  plant  anything,  because  there  is  no  way  of  taking  it  out. 

The  yield  of  the  old  lands  under  cultivation  together  with  the  new 
ones  in  the  eastern  part  does  not  average  more  than  50,000  arrobas 
per  caballeria,  equal  to  about  19  tons  of  cane  per  acre. 

They  say,  also,  that  we  Cubans  feel  happy,  living,  as  Dr.  Pangloss 
sajs,  in  the  best  of  worlds,  and  that  the  Americans  who  have  acquired 
interests  in  Cuba  are  the  ones  who  make  a  noise,  and  compel  us  to  fol- 
low suit  just  for  the  fun  of  it.  This  is  unjust,  and  is  also  untrue.  I 
could  count  with  my  fingers  the  number  of  sugar  plantations  in  Cuba 
which  belong  to  Americans;  there  are  perhaps  not  as  many  as  a  dozen, 
out  of  160  large  plantations  that  exist  in  the  island. 

Mr.  Grosvenob.  How  many  American  plantations  do  you  say 
there  are? 

Mr.  Machado.  I  say  there  are  no  more  than  twelve  belonging  to 
American  citizens. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Are  you  speaking  now  of  plantations? 

Mr.  Machado.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  are  only  160 
plantations  in  the  island? 

Mr.  Machado.  I  mean  the  plantations  that  grind  the  cane.  We  do 
not  call  the  cane  growers  planters;  we  simply  call  them  cane  growers, 
or  colonos.  When  T  speak  of  plantations,!  refer  to  those  which  have 
mills  and  grind  the  cane. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Is  that  what  you  call  a  " central?" 

Mr.  Machado.  A  central;  yes,  sir. 

The  business  is  not  so  tempting,  in  view  of  the  natural  risks,  as  to 
invite  capital  to  go  there.  The  Havana  Planters'  Association  is  a  body 
composed  of  native  Cubans,  who  are  the  holders  of  from  80  to  90  per 
cent  of  all  of  Cuba's  land.  I  say  this,  gentlemen,  because  I  have  heard 
it  said  here  that  this  excitement  in  Cuba  is  provoked  by  Americans; 
that  we  in  Cuba  have  nothing  to  ask,  and  that  we  do  not  feel  that  we 
are  losing  money.  This  is  a  mistake.  American  capital  has  not  gone 
to  Cuba  so  freely.  We  have  a  good  deal  of  English  capital  there 
to-day  invested  in  railroads  and  plantations,  but  not  American  capital. 
We  have  not  more  than  half  a  dozen,  or  possibly  a  dozen,  plantations 
belonging  to  American  capital.  Therefore  this  excitement  in  Cuba 
about  economical  questions  is  Cuban,  and  nothing  but  Cuban. 

It  is  also  said  that  most  of  our  sugars  are  already  mortgaged  to  the 
American  Refining  Company.  Somebody  said  that  here  the  other  day. 
I  heard  it,  and  that  is  wny  I  make  this  remark. 

Mr.  Gkosvenor.  Somebody  said  it  was  practically  all  sold  and  in 
the  hands  of  the  trust. 

Mr.  Machado.  I  deny  the  statement,  sir;  I  deny  it 
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Mr.  Newlands.  It  is  not  all  ground  as  yet,  is  it? 

Mr.  Machado.  Mo,  sir;  part  of  it  is  ground.  We  are  commencing 
to  grind  it  now. 

Mr.  Newlands.  How  much  is  ground? 

Mr.  Machado.  We  may  have  one-fourth  of  our  crop  ground;  no 
more  than  that. 

Mr.  Robertson.  Have  you  any  contracts  with  people  for  its  disposal 
after  it  is  ground? 

Mr.  Machado.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Cooper.  He  does  not  understand  your  question.  You  are  re- 
ferring to  the  cane  after  the  juice  is  taken  out  of  it;  he  is 

Mr.  Newlands.  As  I  understand  it,  he  says  about  one-fourth  of  the 
crop  has  been  ground. 

Mr.  Machado.  It  may  be  ground  by  this  time. 

Mr.  Newlands.  And  three-fourths  of  it  yet  remain  to  be  ground? 

Mr.  Machado.  We  commenced  grinding  by  the  1st  of  January,  and 
our  crop  will  last  until  the  middle  of  April  or  May.  Therefore  we 
may  have  about  one-fourth  of  our  crop  ground  now,  and  made  into 
sugar. 

As  I  say,  it  has  been  claimed  that  most  of  our  sugars  are  already 
mortgaged  to  the  American  Refining  Company.  Where  have  they 
found  that  out  ?  Our  sugars  are  unsold.  They  may  be  under  mort- 
gage, perhaps  to  a  large  extent,  to  local  merchants  for  money  advanced; 
but  the  American  Company,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  has  not 
invested  money  in  Cuba,  as  it  has  always  been  its  policy  to  buy  raw 
sugars  and  pay  for  it  against  bills  of  lading. 

I  have  been  a  merchant  there  for  several  years,  and  I  never  knew 
of  a  case  where  the  refineries  here  bought  sugars  in  Cuba  in  advance. 
They  pay  for  their  sugars  against  a  bill  of  lading,  when  they  are 
shipped  and  put  aboard  vessels. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  1  want  to  ask  you  a  question  or  two  upon  some 
figures  you  give  here.  As  I  understand  you,  there  are  only  12  Amer- 
ican growers? 

Mr.  Machado.  Not  growers;  no.  I  said  owners  of  plantations; 
those  who  have  mills. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  1  understand;  you  mean  producers. 

Mr.  Machado.  Producers  of  sugar,  not  of  cane. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Now,  has  that  number  increased  since  the  war? 

Mr.  Machado.  Some  of  them  were  there  before  the  war,  like  Mr. 
Atkins. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  How  many  of  them,  do  you  think? 

Mr.  Machado.  Well,  I  could  count  Mr.  Atkins,  the  Chaparra Sugar 
Company,  the  Teresa  Sugar  Company  (that  belongs  to  Mr.  Hawley,  I 
think),  and  the  Santa  Teresa  and  Francisco  Sugar  Company.  Mr. 
Atkins  was  there  before  the  war;  he  has  been  there  for  several  years. 
1  can  not  recollect  just  at  the  moment,  you  know,  any  more  planta- 
tions; but  I  can  furnish  this  committee  with  a  list  containing  the 
names  of  every  plantation  in  Cuba  belonging  to  American  citizens. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  You  do  not  think  there  was  any  greater  number 
of  Americans  there  when  the  war  was  going  on  than  there  is  now? 

Mr.  Machado.  Some  of  them  commenced  business  after  the  war, 
like  the  Chaparra  and  Fiuguaro  companies. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Did  you  ever  see  a  list  of  the  men  who  claimed 
that  their  property  was  burned  up  and  destroyed  by  the  Spanish  sol- 
diers during  the  war? 
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Mr.  Machado.  No.    I  have  heard  of  it. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  You  would  be  surprised  if  you  learned  that  over 
a  hundred  American  citizens  had  their  sugar  plantations  destroyed,  as 
they  claim. 

Mr.  Machado.  I  beg  your  pardon  ? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  You  would  be  surprised,  would  you  not? 

Mr.  Machado.  No;  I  am  not  surprised,  not  at  all.  I  will  explain 
that  to  you.  1  do  not  feel  surprised  in  the  least.  Among  those 
American  citizens  of  whom  you  speak  there  are  perhaps  50  or  75  per 
cent  who  were  cane  growers — not  planters,  not  wnat  we  call  planters, 
not  those  who  grow  the  cane  and  make  it  into  sugar,  but  cane  grow- 
ers— and  of  what  you  might  call  genuine  American  citizens,  men  born 
in  this  country,  with  money  from  this  country,  1  say  there  are  not 
more  than  10  or  12.  There  mav  be  other  farmer  citizens  of  Cuba  who 
have  Americanized  themselves  here  and  own  property  in  Cuba.  They 
have  lost  houses,  they  have  lost  cattle,  they  have  lost  fences,  they  have 
lost  coffee,  and  everything  else,  but  they  have  not  lost  as  sugar  makers. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  They  were  Americanized  after  the  war,  were  they  ? 

Mr.  Machado.  No;  before  the  war. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Machado.  Now,  not  to  detain  you  any  more,  gentlemen,  I  will 
add  that  this  problem  has  a  third  phase,  the  phase  of  justice,  for  which 
the  American  people  have  such  a  nigh  respect. 

To  that  sense  we  appeal.  Do  for  us  the  best  you  can,  and  by  so  doing, 
besides  the  benefits  you  will  derive  in  return,  you  will  lay  a  foundation 
of  prosperity  for  a  new  nation,  which  will  respect  anci  love  you  as 
benefactors  and  protectors. 

I  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  which  you  may  ask. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Do  you  know  of  a  club  at  Habana  called  the  American 
Club? 

Mr.  Machado.  I  do  not  live  in  Habana.  I  know  the  club  is  situated 
there.  I  live  in  Sagua  La  Grande,  as  1  said  when  I  commenced  my 
statement. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Do  you  know  such  a  club  as  the  American  Club  of 
Habana? 

Mr.  Machado.  Yes;  there  are  several  clubs  in  Habana,  and  I  think 
one  of  them  belongs  to  the  Americans. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Have  you  seen  a  telegram  sent  on  by  that  club  to    ' 
one  of  the  mercantile  associations  in  New  York,  stating  that  Ameri- 
cans have  $80,000,000  invested  in  Cuba? 

Mr.  Machado.  1  have  not  seen  the  telegram;  but  it  may  be  true. 
If  you  calculate  that  one  of  these  large  plantations,  such  as  the  Chap- 
para  plantation,  is  worth  four  or  five  million  dollars,  according  to  what 
they  say,  you  do  not  need  many  plantations  to  make  $80,000,000. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  communication,  addressed  to  me, 
coming  from  the  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York,  whose  office  is 
in  the  New  York  Life  Building.  It  is  dated  New  York,  January  24* 
1902,  and  is  as  follows: 

We  incorporate  herein  the  following  cable  message  received  this  morning  from  the 
president  oi  the  American  Club  of  Habana,  Cuba: 

Habana,  January  23,  1002. 
Pr&rident  Merchants?  Association,  New  York: 

.  American  interests  in  Cuba,  aggregating  about  $80,000,000,  urpe  your  body  to 
immediately  exert  every  effort  possible,  through  every  channel  of  influence  at  your 
command,  to  have  Congress  grant  tariff  concessions  asked  for  by  Cuban  Commission 
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in  order  to  save  their  interests  from  financial  ruin.  Every  commercial  interest  in 
Cuba  is  jeopardized  unless  immediate  favorable  action  is  taken.  With  reciprocitv, 
trade  from  the  United  States  in  manufactured  articles  will  increase  thirty  millions  Id 
a  year. 

Do  you  know  anything  about  that  telegram? 

Mr.  Machado.  I  have  not  heard  it  before. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  In  making  your  statement  you  said  that  Cuba 
imported,  from  all  sources,  about  $66,000,000  worth  of  goods  a  year. 

Mr.  Machado.  Yes. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  You  also  said  that  everything  you  required  you  had 
to  buy  from  other  countries?    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Machado.  Yes;  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Then  how  do  you  expect,  if  we  have  reciprocity  with 
Cuba,  that  the  trade  of  Cuba  with  this  country  will  increase  to  a  sum 
ranging  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars 
annually  ? 

Mr.  Machado.  How  do  we  expect  that? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Yes. 

Mr.  Machado.  Because  Cuba  in  prosperity,  having  a  large  pupula- 
tion,  as  it  naturally  would  have  if  business  with  you  increases — and 
Cuba  is  open  to  every  American  who  wants  to  invest  there  in  cane, 
oranges,  fruits,  coffee,  and  other  products — will  consume  much  more 
than  at  present.  Within  a  very  short  period  of  time,  owing  to  its 
climate  and  its  fertile  soil,  the  population  of  Cuba  would  increase  on 
a  very  large  scale,  and  naturally  the  demand  for  the  necessities  of  life 
woula  be  very  large. 

To-day  Cuba  does  not  make  anything.  She  does  not  have  any  indus- 
tries, you  know.  We  have  to  import  our  rice.  We  import  our  goods 
of  all  classes — our  hats  and  shoes,  and  hardware  and  glassware.  In 
other  words,  we  have  to  import  everything.  If  our  imports  reach 
$66,000,000  at  this  time,  with  the  number  of  inhabitants  we  have  to-day, 
is  it  not  logical  to  suppose  that  within  a  short  period,  for  instance  five 
or  ten  years,  Cuba  will  be  very  largely  increased  in  population,  in 
which  event  our  importations  would  proportionately  increase  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  people?    That  is  my  view  of  the  matter. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Then  the  increase  of  trade  will  depend  entirely  upon 
new  capital  going  to  Cuba  and  upon  an  increase  in  the  population  ? 

Mr.  Machado.  I  suppose  so,  because  as  agriculture  increases,  the 
production  of  sugar  and  tobacco,  which  are  of  course  our  principal 
exportations.  will  increase.  There  are  other  branches  of  agriculture 
which  will  develop,  too,  such  as  oranges.  The  Florida  people  are 
going  to  Cuba  now.  I  see  them  there  quite  often  trying  to  find  lands 
for  oranges  and  pineapples,  for  we  have  no  frost  there,  and  the  advan- 
tage in  that  respect  is  an  invitation  to  them  to  invest  capital  in  Cuban 
fruits.  Naturally  the  American  small  farmers  going  to  Cuba  and 
investing  in  small  parcels  of  land  will  increase  the  population,  and 
naturally  they  will  have  a  brisk  trade  with  this  country,  with  a  result- 
ing increase  in  the  importations  of  all  kinds  of  merchandise. 

Mr.  Newlands.  What  are  the  total  importations  of  Cuba  now? 

Mr.  Machado.  We  are  importing  over  $60,000,000  now. 

Mr.  Newlands.  And  your  expectation,  according  to  your  state- 
ment, is  that  they  may  increase  to  $150,000,000? 

Mr.  Machado.  Yes,  sir;  because  we  will  have  to  establish  other 
plantations. 
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Mr.  Newlands.  And  you  think  the  bulk  of  those  importations  will 
come  from  the  United  States,  do  you? 

Mr.  Machado.  There  are  two  reasons  why  that  should  be  so.  In 
the  first  place,  if  we  make  a  reciprocity  treaty  and  the  tariffs  here  are 
reduced  so  as  to  enable  you  to  compete  with  foreign  powers,  we  will 
naturally  come  here.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  nearer ;  freights  are 
cheaper ;  and  if  we  get  our  goods  at  the  same  rate  from  you  that  we 
can  get  them  somewhere  else,  it  will  be  proper  for  us  to  come  here. 
As  you  consume  our  products,  sugar  and  tobacco,  we  will  get  in 
exchange  for  them  whatever  you  manufacture  that  will  be  of  use  in 
our  country. 

Mr.  Cooper.  Is  there  a  Cuban  tariff  levied  upon  the  importation  of 
rice? 

Mr.  Machado.  Yes,  sir:  but  it  is  not  very  large.  I  can  not  tell  you 
about  rice,  because  I  have  never  dealt  in  it,  you  know.  We  consume 
a  great  deal  of  rice  in  Cuba,  however. 

Mr.  Robertson.  It  is  nearly  half  a  cent  a  pound,  I  understand. 

Mr.  Machado.  Well,  you  know  better  than  I  myself. 

Mr.  Robertson.  It  is  a  dollar  a  hundred  kilograms. 

Mr.  Cooper.  Do  you  know  anything  about  what  showing  your 
bank  statements  there  make? 

Mr.  Machado.  The  banks? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes;  as  to  whether  it  is  a  profitable  business  or  not? 

Mr.  Machado.  Banking  is  a  profitable  Dusiness,  because  in  Cuba 
the  rate  of  interest  is  very  high — about  8  per  cent  per  annum. 

Mr.  Cooper.  Eight  per  cent? 

Mr.  Machado.  Eight  per  cent;  that  is  what  the  banks  charge  for 
discounts,  you  know. 

Mr.  Cooper.  What  nation,  or  the  people  of  what  government,  are 
constructing  the  railroad  over  there  ? 

Mr.  Machado.  Americans. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Which  railroad  do  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Machado  (to  Mr.  Cooper).  1  suppose  you  mean  the  Central 
Railroad? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes;  the  Central  Railroad. 

Mr.  Machado.  American  people.     That  is  Mr.  Van  Horn's  road. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  He  is  not  an  American. 

Mr.  Machado.  I  beg  your  pardon;  then  he  is  a  Canadian,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  Cooper.  Well,  is  it  American  capital  that  is  invested  in  that 
railroad? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  It  is  not  American  capital,  and  he  is  not  an 
American. 

Mr.  Machado.  Mr.  Van  Horn  is  a  Canadian,  I  think.  J  suppose 
some  capital  goes  from  this  country  and  some  from  Canada. 

Mr.  Newlands.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  production  of 
sugar  will  not  very  rapidly  increase  in  Cuba  in  the  near  future,  even 
under  favorable  conditions  as  to  price? 

Mr.  Machado.  I  said  that,  sir. 

Mr.  Newlands.  And  you  gave  three  reasons.  One  was  that  the 
amount  of  land  available  for  sugar  production  had  been  exaggerated; 
second,  that  the  present  population  was  only  equal  to  the  present  pro- 
duction, and  would  have  to  be  increased  and  reenforced;  third,  that 
the  factories  now  there  are  only  equal  to  grinding  the  present  produc- 
tion, and  that  it  will  involve  an  immense  expenditure  of  capital  to 
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produce  the  facilities  for  grinding  more  sugar.  Is  that  a  correct 
statement? 

Mr.  Machado.  That  is  very  correct. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Now,  as  to  the  land:  You  estimate  that  there  are 
now  about  300,000  acres  of  land  under  sugar  cultivation  in  Cuba,  do 
you  not? 

Mr.  Machado.  Three  hundred  thousand?    More  than  that, 

Mr.  Newlands.  How  much? 

Mr.  Machado.  Very  nearly  450,000. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Is  all  that  land  capable  of  producing  sugar  cane  for 
a  series  of  years  without  replanting? 

Mr.  Machado.  The  land  that  is  planted  to-day  ? 

Mr.  Newlands.  Yes. 

Mr.  Machado.  I  said  in  my  statement  that  we  have  to  replant  every 
five  or  six  years;  and  I  will  explain  this  if  you  will  allow  me,  please. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Yes. 

Mr.  Machado.  Somebody  said  here  the  other  day  that  in  Cuba  we 
have  only  to  hew  down  the  forests,  put  a  piece  of  cane  in  the  ground, 
and  the  sun  does  everything  else;  that  tnere  is  nothing  more  to  be 
done. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Yes. 

Mr.  Machado.  That  is  not  so.  You  see,  the  soil  is  very  fertile  and 
the  weeds  come  up  quickly.  You  have  to  have  people  in  the  cane  fields 
all  the  time  until  the  cane  is  grown  up  to  a  certain  height,  because  the 
weeds  are  coming  up  all  the  time.  Weeds  kill  the  cane.  The  lands 
where  that  happens  are  in  Santiago  and  in  Puerto  Principe;  and  there, 
although  land  is  so  cheap,  nobody  buys  for  the  purpose  of  planting. 
You  can  get  any  amount  of  land  there  for  anything  you  wish  to  pay. 
What  is  the  reason  ?  There  is  no  way  of  taking  out  the  products.  So 
matter  what  you  plant  there  you  can  not  take  it  out.  The  roads  are 
impassable  during  the  growing  season.  They  are  muddy.  You  have 
no  way  of  getting  to  the  coast.  What  is  the  use  of  planting  anything 
in  those  sections  of  the  country  ?  The  land  is  very  cheap  there  for 
that  reason;  and  yet  nobody  goes  there  to  plant.  There  shoud  be 
roads  there,  you  know. 

Mr.  Newlands.  I  am  talking  about  the  lands  that  are  now  planted 
in  sugar.  Are  they  all  capable  of  producing  sugar  cane  without 
replanting  every  year,  as  is  necessary  m  Louisiana? 

Air.  Machado.  Yes;  they  give  cane  from  four  to  six  years,  you 
know. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Do  you  find  any  diminution  in  the  ability  of  that 
land  to  produce  cane?     Does  it  wear  out? 

Mr.  Machado.  It  wears  out — some. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Some? 

Mr.  Machado.  Yes. 

Mr.  Newlands.  And  how  is  it  with  reference  to  the  expense  of 
opening  up  new  land  for  the  purpose  of  raising  cane?  Is  that  expense 
a  large  one  or  a  small  one  per  acre? 

Mr.  Machado.  The  cost  of  the  land  ? 

Mr.  Newlands.  No;  the  cost  of  opening  it  up,  outside  of  the  price. 

Mr.  Machado.  The  cost  of  cultivation? 

Mr.  Newlands.  Yes. 

Mr.  Machado.  The  cost  of  cultivation  is  very  high.     We  can  not 
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plant  one  caballeria  of  land — one  caballeria  is  33i  acres;  that  is  our 
unit,  you  know,  in  cultivating  lands. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Yes. 

Mr.  Machado  (continuing).  You  can  not  plant  one  caballeria,  from 
the  moment  you  plow  the  lands  or  hew  down  the  forests  up  to  the 
time  you  cultivate,  for  less  than  $1,500. 

Mr.  Newlands.  That  would  be  $50  an  acre,  would  it? 

Mr.  Machado.  That  has  to  be  divided  by  33.  I  do  not  know  how 
to  do  it  here.  f 

Mr.  Newlands.  It  is  a  little  less  than  $50  per  acre. 

Mr.  Machado.  Well,  I  do  not  know;  I  have  not  made  the  calcula- 
tion. That  is  to  be  divided  by  33  acres,  which  go  to  make  up  a  cabal- 
leria. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Yes.  Then  it  costs  $50  an  acre  the  first  year  to 
open  new  lands,  does  it? 

Mr.  Machado.  Yes,  sir.  The  advantage  is  in  this — that  with  the 
new  lands,  instead  of  planting  every  four  or  five  or  six  years,  you  can 
replant,  perhaps,  every  ten  years,  you  know. 

Mr.  Newlands.  1  understand. 

Mr.  Machado.  At  the  end  of  ten  vears  that  planting  is  exhausted, 
and  you  then  have  to  plant  every  four  or  five  years.  That  is  the 
difference. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Now  as  to  the  factories.  You  say  that  you  have 
factories  there  capable  of  grinding  about  the  present  production — 
850,000  tons. 

Mr.  Machado.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Newlands.  What  do  those  factories  cost,  according  to  their 
output? 

Mr.  Machado.  Well,  that  is  hard  to  say;  do  you  mean  including 
the  land? 

Mr.  Newlands.  No;  outside  of  the  land. 

Mr.  Machado.  You  refer  to  the  machinery  alone? 

Mr.  Newlands.  I  mean  what  will  it  cost  to  put  up  a  new  mill  ? 

Mr.  Machado.  Without  counting  the  land? 

Mr.  Newlands.  Without  counting  the  land. 

Mr.  Machado.  What  crop  do  you  want  to  make — how  large  a  crop? 

Mr.  Newlands.  Well,  what  is  the  smallest  factory  there? 

Mr.  Machado.  We  go  by  bags,  you  know.  To-day  the  smallest 
factory  there  produces  from  thirty  to  forty  thousand  bags. 

Mr.  Newlands.  How  much  sugar  does  that  mean  ? 

Mr.  Machado.  There  are  326  pounds  to  a  bag,  approximately. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Forty  thousand  bags? 

Mr.  Machado.  .Yes,  sir.  That  is  the  smallest  plantation  we  have 
there  to-day. 

Mr.  Newlands.  That  is  one-sixth  of  a  ton,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Machado.  It  aggregates  about  6,000  tons,  I  think. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Yes;  about  6,000  tons.  That  is  6,000  tons  in  a 
season,  is  it? 

Mr.  Machado.  In  a  season. 

Mr.  Newlands.  In  a  season  of  four  or  five  months.  What  does  such 
a  factory  cost? 

Mr.  Machado.  The  machinery,  you  mean,  and  the  buildings? 

Mr.  Newlands.  Yes,  and  the  buildings;  everything  necessary. 

Mr.  Machado.  It  will  not  cost  you  less  than  six  or  seven  hundred 
thousand  dollars  to  put  it  up. 
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Mr.  Newlands.  That  would  mean,  then,  $100  for  every  ton  of  pro- 
duction? 

Mr.  Machado.  That  is  the  minimum  price.  It  would  cost  from  six 
to  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  put  it  up. 

Mr.  Newlands.  It  would  cost,  vou  say,  six  or  seven  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  for  6,000  tons.  What  would  it  cost  for  double  that 
amount? 

Mr.  Machado.  Well,  a  little  over  a  million  dollars.  Tbere  are 
plantations  in  Cuba  which  make  about  100,000  bags,  that  would  cost 
perhaps  two  million  dollars,  or  two  millions  and  a  half. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Your  judgment  is  that  to  produce  ten  or  twelve 
thousand  tons  it  would  cost  at  least  a  million  dollars? 

Mr.  Machado.  At  least,  I  think;  without  counting  the  land.  I  do 
not  include  the  cost  of  the  land. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Now,  then,  do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  with 
your  present  population  you  can  not  produce  more  than  the  present 
output  ? 

Mr.  Machado.  I  do  not  think  we  can;  we  might,  perhaps,  increase 
it  a  little. 

Mr.  Newlands.  It  is  that  very  fact  that  has  raised  the  prices  of 
labor  there,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Machado.  That  is  what  makes  the  labor  high. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Now,  as  to  the  cost  of  producing  sugar  from  the 
cane,  from  the  time  of  planting  to  the  time  of  putting  the  cane  through 
the  mill,  how  much  of  that  cost,  on  the  average,  has  already  been 
incurred  by  the  people  of  Cuba? 

Mr.  Machado.  I  oeg  your  pardon;  I  do  not  quite  understand  the 
question. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Take  this  850,000  tons.  You  have  cropped  that 
cane,  as  I  understand  it,  and  you  are  now  proceeding  to  grind  it? 

Mr.  Machado.  Yes. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Now,  I  ask  you  what  proportion  of  the  total  cost 
of  production  has  already  been  incurred  by  you? 

Mr.  Machado.  Oh,  that  which  belongs  to  grinding  and  to  planting 
of  the  cane? 

Mr.  Newlands.  Yes. 

Mr.  Machado.  The  cost  of  the  cane  delivered  at  the  mill  to  be  ground 
is  equal  to — please  multiply  286  by  4. 

Mr.  Newlands.  That  would  be  1,144. 

Mr.  Machado.  You  have  to  separate  two  ciphers,  you  know. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Do  you  mean  111.44? 

Mr.  Machado.  Yes;  that  is  the  cost  of  the  cane  per  2,500  pounds. 
Twenty -five  hundred  pounds  of  cane  would  cost  that  amount  delivered 
at  the  mill. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Twenty-five  hundred  pounds  of  cane  would  co^t 
$11.44? 

Mr.  Machado.  Delivered  at  the  mill. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Well,  I  do  not  care  to  go  into  these  elaborate  details 
as  to  figures.  I  want  to  know,  approximately,  how  much  of  the  total 
cost  of  production  of  this  850,000  tons  of  sugar,  which  vou  say  is  the 
output  for  this  year,  has  already  been  incurred  by  the  planters? 

The  Chairman.  What  percentage? 

Mr.  Newlands.  Yes;  one-quarter  or  one-half  or  two-thirds? 

Mr.  Machado.  You  do  not  understand  my  figures,  because  we  go 
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by  arrobas,  you  know,  which  consist  of  2,500  pounds.  That  is  our 
unit  in  calculating  about  sugar.  You  go  by  the  ton.  I  have,  there- 
fore, made  the  reductions  here  on  that  basis.  The  average  cost  of 
cultivation  per  ton  is  928.  That,  as  I  say,  is  simply  the  cost  of  culti- 
vation. 

Mr.  Newlands.  $9.28? 

Mr.  Machado.  No;  not  $9;  92  cents;  say  93  cents. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Ninety -three  cents  for  one  hundred  pounds  ? 

Mr.  Machado.  Per  ton  of  cane. 

Mr.  Swanson.  That  is  2,000  pounds. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Is  that  a  ton  of  2,000  pounds? 

Mr.  Machado.  Two  thousand  pounds;  yes. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Ninety-three  cents  per  ton? 

Mr.  Machado.  Yes.  Now,  the  cost  of  cutting  the  cane,  loading  it. 
hauling  it,  and  putting  in  on  the  cars  is  $1.04  per  ton.  Total  cost  of 
the  cane  delivered  at  tne  mill  per  ton,  $2.29. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Delivered  at  the  mill  ? 

Mr.  Machado.  Delivered  at  the  mill. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Is  that  per  ton  or  per  hundred  pounds? 

Mr.  Machado.  Per  ton.    Now,  what  else  would  you  like  to  know? 

Mr.  Newlands.  Oh,  that  is  for  the  cane,  and  not  for  the  sugar? 

Mr.  Machado.  For  the  cane  alone. 

Mr.  Newlands.  How  many  tons  of  that  cane  does  it  take  to  produce 
a  ton  of  sugar? 

The  Chairman.  May  I  suggest  a  question  to  the  witness  which  I 
think  will  make  him  understand  vour  question  ?  You  buy  cane  at  the 
mills,  do  you  not,  Mr.  Machado  f 

Mr.  Machado.  We  grow  cane.     The  planters  grow  cane. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  you  buy  it  of  the  planters  at  the  mill,  do  you 
not? 

Mr.  Machado.  We  buy  from  cane  growers,  you  know,  and  then 
plant  it  besides. 

v  The  Chairman.  Now,  look  here  a  moment.     Do  you  not  give  them 
half  the  price  of  the  sugar  for  their  cane? 

Mr.  Machado.  No;  we  give  them  sugar.  We  give  them  half  of 
what  we  obtain. 

The  Chairman.  You  give  them  half  the  sugar  for  the  cane,  do 
you  not? 

Mr.  Machado.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  grow  the  cane  and  cut  it  ? 

Mr.  Machado.  And  bring  it  to  the  mill. 

The  Chairman.  And  bring  it  to  your  railroad,  or  your  mill  ? 

Mr.  Machado.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  for  that  you  give  them  half  of  the  sugar? 

Mr.  Machado.  About  50  per  cent  of  the  sugar;  that  is  it. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  estimate  that  it  costs  50  per  cent  to  grow 
the  cane  and  deliver  it? 

Mr.  Machado.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Does  not  that  answer  the  question,  Mr.  Newlands? 

Mr.  Newlands.  Ah!  That  is  it.  Then,  up  to  this  time,  you  have 
incurred  about  50  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  production  of  the  entire 
sugar  crop  of  Cuba  * 

Mr.  Machado.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  say  that.  I  said  for  the  cost  of 
the  cane  alone. 
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Mr.  Newlands.  Now,  that  cane  is  ready  for  being  put  through  the 
milL  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Machado.  Through  the  mill;  yes. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Assuming  that  as  yet  you  have  not  ground  a  ton  of 
cane,  50  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  the  production  of  sugar  has  already 
been  expended. 

Mr.  Machado.  A  little  more  than  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  Newlands.  A  little  more  than  50  per  cent? 

Mr.  Machado.  If  the  cane  belongs  to  cane  growers,  it  is  more  than 
50  per  cent. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Oh,  yes;  I  see. 

Mr.  Machado.  The  cost  of  cutting  that  cane  is,  as  I  tell  you,  50 
cents  per  100  pounds,  made  into  sugar. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Now,  how  much  will  it  cost  from  now  on  to  grind 
the  sugar  cane  that  as  yet  has  not  been  ground?  That  is  what  I  want 
to  know. 

The  Chairman.  What  proportion  of  the  total  ? 

Mr.  Newlands.  Yes.  As  I  understand  it,  the  representatives  from 
Cuba  say  that  unless  some  relief  is  given  them,  they  will  be  unable  to 
grind  the  cane  that  is  there. 

Mr.  Machado.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Newlands.  I  want  to  know  what  the  remaining  expense  of 
grinding  that  cane  is. 

Mr.  Machado.  We  are  getting  to-day  for  our  sugar  an  average  price 
of  perhaps  half  a  cent  less  than  we  can  make  it  for;  perhaps  a  little 
over  that.  Of  course,  we  are  losing  half  a  cent  per  pound  on  what  we 
make. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Yes. 

Mr.  Machado.  In  order  to  make  this  clear  to  you  I  shall  have  to  go 
into  a  little  explanation  about  it. 

Cuban  capital  was  largely  lost  during  the  war.  Whatever  was  left 
of  that  capital  was  again  invested  in  planting  cane  and  putting  up  the 
factories,  many  of  which  were  destroyed,  at  least  partially.  All  of 
that  capital  has  gone  again  into  the  lands,  into  the  fields,  and  into  the 
factories;  and  a  good  many  planters  have  had  to  borrow  money  to 
complete  the  construction  of  tneir  buildings,  to  repair  their  machinery, 
and  to  plant  their  fields. 

Mr.  Kobertson.  At  what  rate  of  interest? 

Mr.  Machado.  From  8  to  12  and  sometimes  18  per  cent  per  annum, 
sir.  It  may  be  surprising  to  you;  but  when  you  can  not  get  money, 
and  you  need  it,  you  are  willing  to  take  it  at  any  rate.  There  are  prac- 
tically no  banks  in  Cuba;  there  are  only  two  institutions  of  credit 
They  are  located  in  Habana,  and  have  no  branch  offices  in  the  interior; 
and  they  do  not  discount  any  paper  unless  it  what  you  call  commercial 
paper.  They  do  not  take  paper  from  planters,  except  very  rarely, 
when  guaranteed  by  very  good  signatures.  Therefore,  as  we  have 
exhausted  our  money  in  restoring  our  sugar  production,  we  are  in 
debt  to  all  these  merchants  who  have  lent  us  money  to  do  the  work. 
These  obligations  generally  fall  due  in  February  or  March,  because 
that  is  the  time  when  the  crop  will  be  completed.  They  are  all  wait- 
ing to  have  this  question  determined  here,  to  know  whether  vou  are 
going  to  give  us  anything  or  not,  and  whether  the  planter  will  make 
sufficient  to  pay  his  indebtedness  or  not. 

Mr.  Robertson.  Which  means,  of  course,  from  8  to  10  per  cent  to 
the  money  lender? 
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Mr.  Machado.  Yes,  sir;  capital  and  interest.  They  only  loan  there 
for  six  months.  We  do  not  get  money  there  for  years,  you  know. 
We  get  it  for  three  or  four  or  five  months,  that  is  all. 

As  soon  as  they  find  out  that  whatever  reduction  you  make  in  your 
tariff  is  not  sufficient  to  cover  the  expenses  all  these  people  will  come 
to  the  planters  and  demand  their  money.  They  will  protest  their  notes, 
and  cause  a  panic  in  the  country.  Tne  colono,  I  may  explain,  is  the 
cane  grower  who  sells  cane  to  the  planters  for  a  certain  percentage  of 
the  sugar.  As  soon  as  the  colono  finds  that  he  can  not  get  his  share, 
because  the  planter  is  hard  up  and  unable  to  meet  his  expenses,  he  will 
not  send  him  any  more  cane.  He  will  say:  "  Why  should  I  send  him 
my  cane,  and  go  to  the  expense  of  putting  it  in  the  car,  when  1  am  not 
getting  my  proportion  of  sugar  back  again  ?  I  will  not  send  any  more 
cane." 

Laborers,  at  the  end  of  the  month,  will  demand  their  salaries,  which 
are  very  high,  because  the  working  population  is  small,  and  of  course 
planters  will  have  to  stop,  because  they  will  not  have  the  means  to 
continue.  They  will  not  have  enough  to  give  the  laborers  a  cent, 
because  the  selling  price  of  sugar  is  below  the  cost  of  production.  Do 
1  explain  it  clearly,  sir? 

Mr.  Newlands.  Yes.  But  assuming  that  one-half  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction has  already  been  expended 

Mr.  Machado.  Well,  that  is  so,  with  our  merchants  and  bankers. 
The  planters  have  no  money.  Their  resources  were  destroyed  during 
the  revolution. 

Mr.  Newlands.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  cane  that  has  not  yet 
been  ground.  As  1  understand  it,  there  is  about  600,000  tons  of  cane 
there  that  has  not  yet  been  ground. 

Mr.  Machado.  Yes. 

Mr.  Newlands.  And  the  contention  of  the  Cuban  people  is  that 
unless  some  tariff  relief  is  given  that  cane  will  never  be  ground  ? 

Mr.  Machado.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Newlands.  And  money  will  not  be  advanced? 

Mr.  Machado.  That  is  what  1  have  explained. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Now,  I  ask  you  if  the  cost  of  that  cane  production 
has  already  been  paid,  either  by  the  growers  or  by  the  money-lenders, 
do  you  not  think  the  money-lenders,  whose  reliance  is  that  cane,  are 
going  to  see  to  it  that  it  is  ground  in  order  to  get  their  money  out  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Machado.  No,  sir;  because  the  price  received  for  the  sugar 
after  it  is  ground  will  not  cover  the  cost  of  making  it. 

Mr.  Newlands.  It  will  cover  the  cost  of  grinding,  will  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Machado.  They  owe  the  value  of  the  cane;  they  have  to  pay 
for  it.     The  larger  Dart  of  that  cane  belongs  to  the  colonos. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Oh,  I  see. 

Mr.  Machado.  Thev  have  not  yet  had  their  share. 

Mr.  Newlands.  It  has  not  yet  been  paid  for  by  the  mill? 

Mr.  Machado.  No,  sir;  it  has  not  yet  been  paid  for. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  ask  you  one  question,  Mr.  Machado. 
Suppose  some  of  the  cane  there  should  not  be  cut  this  year,  is  it  then 
wasted? 

Mr.  Machado.  Then  it  is  left  from  one  year  to  another. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  leave  it  over  to  the  next  vear,  and  then 
cut  it? 

Mr.  Machado.  Yes.     You  can  leave  it  until  the  next  year,  but  it 
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will  yield  perhaps  30  per  cent  less  than  if  you  cut  it  this  year,  especially 
because  the  cane  in  Cuba  now  is  new. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  you  say  you  would  lose  i 

Mr.  Machado.  Thirty  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Machado.  That  is  for  this  reason,  sir — I  will  explain  that. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  never  mind.  That  is  all.  We  will  take  your 
word  for  it. 

Mr.  Machado.  Very  well. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOAQUDT  PEEDRA,  ESQ., 

Sugar  jdantei'y  of  MaUmzas,  Cuba. 

Mr.  Octavio  E.  Davis,  secretary  of  the  Cuban  delegation,  appeared 
as  interpreter  for  Mr.  Piedra. 

Mr.  Davis.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  beg  your  permission  to  read  for  Mr. 
Piedra.  who  is  not  acquainted  with  the  English  language,  a  few  words 
which  he  wishes  to  address  to  this  committee  [reading]: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  another  beggar 
from  Cuba  stands  before  you.  My  name  is  Joaquin  Piedra,  a  sugar 
planter  in  the  province  of  Matanzas,  Cuba. 

I  request  the  honor  of  this  committee's  attention  for  a  few  minutes 
only,  to  say  that  1  fully  indorse  the  statements  of  my  fe!low-country- 
men  regarding  the  cost  of  producing  sugar  in  Cuba. 

My  experience  of  forty  years  in  the  business,  under  circumstances 
which  have  given  me  a  knowledge  of  the  conditions  obtaining  in  the 
average  plantation,  both  as  regards  manufacturing  plant  and  soil,  has 
taught  me  that  the  business  is  far  from  being  the  gold  mine  which  the 
beet-sugar  and  Louisiana  planters  would  have  you  believe. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me,  after  the  complete  data  already  submitted 
to  you  by  other  Cuban  planters,  to  enter  into  a  detailed  account  of 
the  cost  of  sugar  production  in  Cuba.  There  is,  however,  another, 
and  to  my  mind  a  broader  and  more  reliable  basis  upon  which  to  judge 
whether  or  not  the  sugar  industry  of  Cuba  is  a  highly  profitable  one. 
Five  years  before  the  insurrection  most  of  the  sugar  manufacturing  in 
Cuba  had  been  concentrated  in  large  central  factories,  fully  equipped 
with  the  most  modern  machinery.  The  average  price  of  sugar  in  Cuba 
during  that  period  was  over  2£  cents  per  pound;  nevertheless,  the 
plantation  owners,  with  few  exceptions,  instead  of  accumulating 
profits,  did  nothing  but  increase  their  debts. 

This  impoverishment,  with  the  consequent  discontent  among  the 
laboring  classes,  was,  gentlemen,  the  fundamental  cause  of  the  devas- 
tating war  which  shortly  followed. 

I  can  not  for  an  instant  believe  that  the  justice  and  generosity  inher- 
ent in  the  mighty  spirit  of  this  Republic  will  be  stifled  in  the  interest 
of  a  small  minority.  I  can  not  believe  that  this  enlightened  nation 
can  possibly  repeat  the  follies  of  Spain. 

Under  these  convictions  I  beg  to  anticipate,  gentlemen,  the  expres- 
sion of  Cuba's  gratitude  for  the  immediate  action  which  you  will  take 
toward  her  salvation. 

Mr.  Piedra.  Immediate  action;  that  is  what  we  want. 

Mr.  Robertson.  May  I  ask  a  question  here,  Mr.  Chairman  ? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Robertson.  Do  you  represent  the  same  people  that  Mr.  Place 
and  Mr.  Mendoza  represent? 
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Mr.  Davis.  Mr.  Piedra  is  one  of  the  commission,  sir.  I  am  the 
secretary  of  this  Cuban  delegation. 

Mr.  Robertson.  How  did  the  Cuban  delegation  come  here;  through 
a  meeting  of  the  people  of  Cuba? 

Mr.  Davis.  Through  the  Planters'  Association.  They  are  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Planters'  Association,  and  they  were  sent  by  the  Planters* 
Association. 

Mr.  Robertson.  When  did  they  have  that  meeting? 

Mr.  Davis.  About  two  weeks  ago. 

Mr.  Robertson.  Were  these  statements  prepared  at  that  meeting? 

Mr.  Davis.  Oh,  no;  these  gentlemen  have  prepared  them.  In  the 
case  of  Mr.  Piedra,  he  prepared  it  in  Spanish,  and  I  translated  it  into 
English. 

Mr.  Robertson.  Was  it  prepared  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Davis.  In  this  country;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robertson.  Was  it  prepared  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Davis.  Oh,  no;  we  have  not  been  to  New  York  at  all;  we  came 
direct  from  Habana  here. 

Mr.  Robertson.  Did  you  have  any  conference  after  you  came  over 
here  as  to  the  manner  of  the  preparation  of  your  statements? 

Mr.  Davis.  How? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Did  you  meet  any  citizens  of  the  United  States 
here  after  you  came  and  consult  with  them  as  to  your  statements? 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  sir.  The  delegation  naturally  called  upon  the  Sec- 
retary of  War,  as  all  delegations  have,  upon  its  arrival  here. 

Mr.  Piedra  will  answer  with  pleasure  any  questions  the  gentlemen 
may  wish  to  put. 

Mr.  Russell.  Is  this  Planters'  Association  which  you  represent 
confined  to  the  sugar  planters  of  the  island? 

Mr.  Davis.  Sugar  planters  and  general  agriculturists.  It  does  not 
embrace  the  tobacco  industry,  though;  they  have  a  special  association. 

Mr.  Russell.  Have  they  sent  a  commission  up  here? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  tobacco  people?    Yes,  sir;  I  understand  they  have. 

Mr.  Newlands.  As  I  understand  it,  Mr.  Piedra  in  his  written  com- 
munication states  that  the  low  price  of  sugar  was  the  economic  cause 
of  the  civil  war  in  Cuba? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  fundamental  cause — the  principal  cause. 

Mr.  Newlands.  How  do  you  explain  that? 

Mr.  Davis.  In  which  way,  sir? 

Mr.  Newlands.  Well 

Mr.  Robertson.  Why  not  propound  the  questions  to  Mr.  Piedra, 
and  let  him  answer  them  through  the  interpreter? 

Mr.  Newlands.  How  was  it  the  fundamental  cause  of  that  war? 

Mr.  Davis.  Through  the  misery,  the  impoverishment  of  the  whole 
country,  you  know;  the  high  taxes,  and  the  very  high  interest. 

Mr.  Newlands.  That  was  the  cause  of  the  war? 

Mr.  Davis,  That  was  the  principal  cause;  yes,  sir. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  GEORGE  B.  FOWLER, 

Sugar  planter  in  the  province  of  Santa  Clara,  Cuba. 

Mr.  Fowler.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  George  R.  Fowler;  I  am 
a  native-born  Cuban,  and  a  planter  of  the  province  of  Santa  Clara,  near 
the  city  of  Cienf  uegos.     1  am  a  member  of  the  Planters'  Association 
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of  the  island  of  Cuba,  which  represents  all  the  agricultural  interests  of 
the  island,  including  over  10,000  farmers  and  160  sugar  manufacturers; 
and  in  their  name  I  come  here  to  give  you  whatever  information  you 
mav  wish,  and  to  expose  to  vou  the  very  critical  condition  of  our  class. 
and  especially  of  the  small  farmer. 

The  former  war,  lasting  ten  years;  the  abolition  of  slavery  without 
any  compensation  to  owners;  the  changes  brought  about  by  the  develop- 
ment of  the  bounty -fed  beet-sugar  inaustry  in  Europe,  which  involved 
further  and  great  expenditure  of  capital  in  Cuba,  together  with  the 
ridiculous  economic  principle  and  monopoly  which  existed  during-  the 
Spanish  regime,  tfere  more  than  sufficient  to  place  the  Cuban  planter 
in  a  very  difficult  and  embarrassing  position. 

About  the  time  when  the  last  war  began  the  planters  and  agricul- 
turists of  the  island  had  been  seriously  struggling  against  all  these 
obstacles,  and  were  on  the  eve  of  success  when  the  war  surprised  them 
and  with  it  the  incursions  of  Maximo  Gomez  and  his  army,  with  the 
consequent  destruction  of  property  known  to  the  world. 

History  has  seldom  recited  a  more  distressing  condition  of  affairs 
than  that  which  the  Cuban  planter  experienced  during  the  interval  of 
the  war.  The  proof  of  this  is  that  out  of  the  1,000  sugar  factories, 
190  coffee  estates,  8,875  tobacco  plantations,  and  23,640  small  farms  of 
sundry  staples,  less  than  one-half  of  the  normal  crop  of  sugar,  coffee, 
and  tobacco  has  been  exported  from  our  ports  during  the  three  years 
following  the  war. 

With  the  plantations  and  colonos  reduced  to  ashes  by  the  order  of 
both  General  Weyler  and  Maximo  Gomez,  and  with  agricultural  labor 
paralyzed,  the  unfortunate  Cuban  planter  and  farmer  was  placed  in  a 
serious  predicament  and  found  himself  unable  to  discharge  his  current 
obligations.  The  Spanish  Government  first,  and  General  Brooke 
later  on,  aware  of  these  facts,  were  excited  to  action,  and  promulgated 
a  decree  for  the  relief  of  the  community  suspending  all  judicial  pro- 
ceedings against  the  rural  property  owners  who  naa  been  ruined  by 
the  war.  This  decree  remained  in  force  until  its  expiration  last  year, 
when  General  Wood  modified  it,  extending  the  time  of  payment  to  a 
few  whose  property  had  been  entirely  destroyed  by  the  revolution. 

On  Marcn  1,  1901,  the  real  estate  of  the  island  of  Cuba  showed  an 
indebtedness  in  mortgages  and  ground  rents,  according  to  the  records 
of  the  secretary  of  finance?  of  f  115,338,793. 97  on  over  27.663  estates; 
and  to  this  must  be  added  interest  on  mortgages  that  would  represent 
an  equal  amount.  Of  the  27,663  properties  with  liens  upon  them, 
only  117  are  over  $10,000  in  debt;  ana  as  according  to  the  statistics 
there  are  over  27,600  rural  estates  with  liens,  it  is  clear  that  the 
balance  of  debtors  constitute  the  small  farmers. 

If  by  the  1st  of  May  there  are  no  changes  which  will  better  the  con- 
dition *of  the  Cuban  planters  and  farmers  their  property  will  be  neces- 
sarily sold  at  public  auction  and  both  they  and  their  families  evicted 
from  their  homes  and  cast  upon  the  highways  to  implore  charity. 
There  will  be  realized,  as  a  result  of  these  sales,  a  sum  which  repre- 
sents, in  the  majority  of  cases,  less  than  one-half  of  the  actual  value  of 
the  property,  because  in  the  abnormal  condition  of  the  island  no  mer- 
cantile transactions  in  rural  property  can  be  expected.  This  is  true, 
in  spite  of  the  assertions  of  Governor  Warmouth  and  Colonel.  Hill, 
of  Louisiana,  who  have  exaggerated  the  purchase  of  sugar  estates  in 
Cuba  by  American  capitalists,  for  where  are  the  persons  who  are  will- 
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ing  to  purchase,  not  sugar  estates,  but  even  small  farms,  except  to 
take  them  in  payment  of  claims  they  may  hold  upon  them? 

Under  the  circumstances  how  could  it  be  different,  when  it  is  evi- 
dent that  sugar  can  not  be  produced  in  our  country  to-day  for  less 
than  2.13  cents  a  pound,  or  0.081  of  a  cent  less  than  what  is  being  paid 
for  raw  sugar  in  the  New  York  market? 

To  convince  you  of  the  accuracy  of  this  statement  I  have  brought 
with  me  a  memorandum  of  the  detailed  cost  of  production  in  a  modern- 
equipped  sugarhouse  manufacturing  about  65,000  bags  of  sugar. 

I  will  leave  this  detailed  statement,  if  you  wish,  with  the  reporter. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Following  is  the  statement  referred  to: 

Detailed  cost  of  production  in  a  modern-equipped  sugarhouse  in  Cuba  (manufacturing 

about  65,000  bags). 

ESTIMATED   COST  OF  100   POUNDS  OP  CENTRIFUGAL,  POLARIZING   96. 

Cents. 

Personnel $46,521.51  0.2271878 

Hardware 9,749.98  .0476141 

Machinery,  extras 2,925.00  .0142842 

Lumber 2,881.67  .0140728 

Coal 7,867.24  .0384197 

Wood 2,964.19  .0144755 

Lime 1,424.76  .0069577 

Sand  bricks 561.48  .0027419 

Various  expenses 7,871.07  .0384384 

Various  drafts 1,068.57  .0052183 

Railroad  estates 4,520.41  .0220754 

Railroad  colonies 1,755.99  .0085753 

Various  articles 966.16  .0047181 

Oils 1,528.01  .0074620 

Fodder 638.57  .0031184 

Filter  cloths 438.09  .0021394 

Bags 11,367.90  .0555152 

105,050.60  .5130139 

Cane 269,014.71  1.3137365 

Lifting 9,224.47  .0450478 

Freights :...  24,114.94  .1177655 

Switchmen,  weighmasters 2,914.17  .0142313 

Repair  of  scales 70.42  .0003438 

Sundries 558.70  .0027284 

410, 948. 01        2. 0068672 
Sugar  freights 27,241.50  .1330341 

438, 189. 51        2. 1399013 

or2.13eent8  per  pound  at  port;  adding  .26  cent  per  pound  shipping  charges  will  make 
2.39  cents  f.  o.  b. ;  1.92  cents  landing  expenses,  including  freight  and  duty,  makes  4.31 
cents  in  New  York,  against  a  present  quotation  in  New  York  of  3.5  cents;  loss,  .81 
cent  per  pound. 

Mr.  Fowler.  The  actual  cost  of  production  on  this  estate  is  2.13 
cents  per  pound  at  the  port,  and  on  the  20,477,017  pounds  manufac- 
tured by  this  estate  there  will  be  a  net  loss  of  $165,863.70,  or  $16.20 
per  ton;  and  the  sugar  industry  in  the  island  of  Cuba,  producing 
850,000  tons,  would  lose  to  the  extent  of  $13,770,000. 

Should  the  Government  of  the  United  States  not  grant  the  substan- 
tial reduction  necessary  to  save  our  crippled  industry,  these  estates 
will  not  only  be  sold,  but  the  foreign  speculator  as  well  as  the  American 
capitalist  will  be  attracted  to  the  bargains  which  will  necessarily  spring 
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from  such  wholesale  ruin.  After  he  takes  possession  of  these  estates 
and  monopolizes  the  output  of  Cuba,  can  anyone  who  knows  of  the 
immense  quantities  of  money  which  he  can  command  to  develop  and 
improve  these  properties  (convinced  as  he  will  also  be,  as  Mr.  Oxnard 
himself  said  a  day  or  two  ago,  of  the  fact  that  the  present  low  prices 
of  sugar  are  of  a  temporary  nature  and  will  be  succeeded  by  higher 
ones)  doubt  the  influence  he  will  wield  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
island,  and  the  share  he  will  necessarilv  have,  as  a  taxpayer,  in  bring- 
ing about  and  developing  the  same  feeling  in  Cuba  whicn  fostered 
annexation  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands? 

If  in  doubt  as  to  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  look  back  into  the 
development  of  the  sugar  industry  of  that  island,  and  in  Porto  Rico 
to-day,  and  let  this  serve  as  an  object  lesson  of  what  might  occur  in 
Cuba  if  annexation  is  brought  about  in  the  way  I  indicate. 

Do  you  not  see  that  if  vou  are  now  unwilling  to  concede  to  Cuba 
the  reduction  in  tariff  which  she  so  reasonably  asks  you  will  impose 
upon  the  beet-root  and  cane  sugar  producers  of  this  country  a  much 
larger  burden  by  eventually  admitting  our  sugars  free  of  duty,  and 
thus  compelling  them  to  meet  us  on  even  ground,  without  bounties, 
duties,  or  other  advantages? 

To  deny  us  these  concessions  now  is  to  condemn  the  whole  country 
to  a  fate  little  better  than  that  which  we  experienced  during  the 
terrible  epoch  of  the  revolution,  when  the  Spanish  Government,  through 
a  policy  of  war,  desired  and  ordered  the  extermination  of  the  Cubans. 
Contrary  to  the  belief  that  the  sugar  producer  alone  will  suffer 
through  this  denial,  it  will  reach  the  whole  community;  for  it  is  a  fact 
that"  sugar  growing  is  an  industry  of  a  large  number  of  small  farmers, 
as  well  as  the  source  of  employment  of  many  thousands  of  wage-earners. 

The  number  of  those  directly  dependent  on  the  sugar  industry  for 
their  livelihood  can  not  be  exactly  stated.  It  is,  however,  safe  to 
place  it  approximately  at  over  150,000  persons,  a  large  number  of 
whom  are  tne  heads  of  families;  and  it  is  estimated  that  from  500,000 
to  700,000  people  are  dependent  upon  it  for  a  most  important  part  of 
their  living,  as  growers  of  cane,  field  and  mill  hands,  handlers  of 
cane,  etc. 

The  loss  of  wage-earning  or  profitable  production  to  these  people 
means  disaster  to  them  and  to  the  merchants  of  the  island  by  the  loss 
of  trade  upon  which  so  many  depend. 

The  real  point  of  the  labor  question  is  not  the  fact  of  present  employ- 
ment or  the  ruling  rate  of  wages,  but  the  fact  that  if  disaster  strikes 
the  sugar  producer  thousands  of  men  will  have  no  employment  at  all, 
as  there  is  no  other  industry  to  which  they  can  turn  for  employment 
or  livelihood.  In  that  lies  the  danger,  as  it  means  a  total  loss  to  some 
20,000  growers  of  cane  upon  a  small  scale  and  to  the  scores  of  thou- 
sands employed  in  the  fields  and  at  the  mills  of  the  estates. 

It  means  also  the  partial  loss  of  employment  to  the  various  depart- 
ments of  sugar  transportation,  including  railroad  employees,  lignter- 
men,  stevedores,  and  other  handlers  of  our  products.  It  ultimately 
means  that  more  than  one-half  of  the  working  people  of  the  island 
would  be  ruined,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  any  disaster  to  the  sugar 
industry. 

Let  us  consider  the  competition  of  this  sugar  with  your  domestic 
product.  For  manv  years  to  come  the  beet-sugar  producers  of  the 
West  will  be  wholly  unable  to  do  anything  more  than  supply  the 
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demand  of  their  immediate  locality.  Their  present  production  is  about 
7  per  cent  of  your  consumption,  or  about  150,000  tons.  Assuming  an 
improbable  yearly  increase  of  their  output  of  250,000  tons,  it  would 
still  be  twelve  years  before  they  could  supply  their  home  demand,  as 
the  average  of  American  consumption  would  be  3,000,000  tons. 

Louisiana,  producing  refined  sugar  from  cane,  should  find  her  mar- 
kets in  her  own  sphere  of  influence.  If  unable  to  do  so,  it  is  wholly 
clear  that  su^ar  cane  is,  as  it  is  said  to  be,  an  artificial  product  for 
which  her  vicinity  is  unsuited,  and  her  planters  would  do  well  to  take 
their  machinery  to  Cuba  and  turn  their  sugar  estates  into  rice  fields  to 
supply  the  Cuban  demand,  for  that  article  is  largely  consumed  on  the 
island. 

Mr.  Robertson.  That  is  a  very  generous  invitation. 

Mr.  Fowler.  It  is  preposterous  to  picture  any  immediate  day  when 
either  Cuban  cane  or  American  beets  will  or  can  supply  the  whole  of 
the  American  market.  It  will  be  long  before  both  can  do  that,  even 
with  the  assistance  of  Hawaii,  Porto  Kico,  and  the  Philippine  Islands, 
which  would  then  be  put  on  a  par  with  Cuba  on  the  open  market. 

These  concessions,  if  granted  by  your  honorable  committee,  will 
result  in  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  sugar,  to  the  advantage  of  Amer- 
ican consumers  as  a  whole;  and  the  moral  obligation  of  the  United 
States  to  Cuba  will  find  fulfillment  in  stable  and  political  conditions, 
resting  upon  a  foundation  of  reasonable  industrial  prosperity. 

A  further  and  highly  important  consideration  is  presented  by  the 
question  of  other  advantages  which  will  accrue  to  American  trade  and 
commerce  as  a  result  of  the  most  liberal  concessions  to  Cuba's  chief 
industry.  Cuba's  purchases  of  manufactured  goods  are  largelj*  made 
in  Europe,  for  the  reason  that  the  first  cost  of  such  articles  is  lower 
there  than  it  is  in  the  United  States,  while  freight  rates  are  the  same 
or  less,  and  Cuba  naturally  goes  to  the  cheaper  market. 

This  preference  that  Cuba  is  quite  ready  to  give  to  American  trade 
would  give  you  probably  90  per  cent  of  all  her  orders,  while  you  are 
getting  less  than  one-half  to-day. 

A  general  movement  has  begun  throughout  the  whole  island  of  Cuba 
in  support  of  our  economic  aspirations.  Cablegrams  and  petitions  are 
being  sent  daily  to  this  Government  apprising  it  of  our  critical  situ- 
ation. The  press  of  the  whole  country,  without  any  distinction  of 
Eolitical  tendencies,  has  voiced  Cuba's  needs;  and  she  now  sends  to  you 
er  delegates  to  confirm  these  appeals,  in  order  that  this  great  Repub- 
lic may  not  be  misled  into  the  belief  that  the  economic  campaign 
which  is  echoed  from  one  end  of  the  island  to  the  other  is  the  product 
of  a  determined  individual  interest  instead  of  what  it  actually  is,  the 
anguishing  cry  of  a  community  which  already  clearly  sees  before  it  its 
own  ruin  and  desolation. 

If  it  is  true  that  the  existence  of  the  island  of  Cuba  as  a  producing 
country  depends  absolutely  upon  the  two  principal  staples  wnich  com- 

Srise  its  welfare — sugar  and  tobacco — ana  if  both  are  condemned  to 
isappear  by  your  protective  tariff,  it  stands  to  reason  that  the  malady 
does  not  affect  one  class  of  our  people,  but  all  the  inhabitants  alike. 

Cuba  is  not  a  foreign  countrv  to  the  United  States.  Recent  events, 
familiar  to  all,  have  made  Cuba  practically  a  ward  of  this  Republic. 
At  least,  such  is  the  feeling  and  sentiment  of  all  the  people  of  our 
country,  and  they  look  upon  you  as  their  only  friend  and  benefactor 
in  this  great  hour  of  their  need. 
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An  effort  has  been  made  before  this  committee  to  show  that  Cuba 
is  in  no  need  of  help.  Such  a  claim  is  wholly  without  foundation. 
The  cry  for  aid  has  come  to  you  from  all  over  the  island.  It  has  come 
up  from  the  heads  of  all  the  municipalities  in  the  island.  It  has  come 
up  from  every  organization  of  trade,  of  commerce,  and  of  labor.  It 
has  come  from  planters,  large  and  small.  It  has  come  from  the  Cuban 
people.  It  has  been  echoed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States* 
by  the  Secretary  of  War,  by  the  military  governor  of  Cuba,  by 
American  boards  of  trade  and  commerce,  and  by  every  American 
newspaper  of  high  standing,  with  the  exception  ot  the  very  few  which 
are  published  in  the  locality  of  the  special  interest  which  now  opposes 
the  proposition  for  reciprocal  trade  relations  with  Cuba.  It  is  echoed 
in  the  hearts  of  the  American  people.  Gentlemen,  you  can  not  stand 
by  and  see  the  land  for  whose  future  you  are  now  responsible  fall  into 
disaster ;  much  less  can  you  allow  it  to  be  said  that  yours  was  the 
hand  that  dealt  the  ruin.  We,  therefore,  as  representatives  of  the 
suffering  class,  come  to  you  with  our  last  anguishing  breath  to  say: 
"Help  us,  or  we  perish!" 

Mr.  Robertson.  It  has  been  contended  by  Mr.  Atkins — who,  I  think, 
has  interests  in  Cuba  and  also  in  the  United  States — that  the  free 
admission  of  sugar  from  Cuba  will  not  affect  the  price  of  sugar.  He 
stated  that  a  number  of  times  in  his  testimony  the  other  day.  You 
take  exactly  the  opposite  view  from  Mr.  Atkins  on  that  question. 
You  also  state  that  you  desire  that  this  generosity  shall  be  extended 
at  the  sacrifice  of  both  the  cane-sugar  interests  of  Louisiana  and  the 
beet-sugar  interests. 

Mr.  Fowler.  I  have  not  said  that. 

Mr.  Robertson.  That  is  the  inference  from  your  statement. 

Mr.  Fowler.  No. 

Mr.  Robertson.  It  is  clear  enough  to  satisfy  me,  although  I  may 
be  a  little  dull  about  it.    It  seems  to  me  it  comes  out  very  plainly.    You 
state  that  about  150,000  people  are  engaged  directly  in  the  sugar  indus 
try  in  Cuba? 

Mr.  Fowler.  I  have  said  that;  yes. 

Mr.  Robertson.  I  simply  want  to  make  this  statement  to  you:  In 
order  to  benefit  those  people,  you  desire  to  sacrifice,  in  the  State  of 
Louisiana,  the  interests  of  500,000  people  who  are  directly  and  indi- 
rectly interested  in  the  sugar  industry.  That  is  quite  a  demand,  I 
should  think,  after  what  this  country  has  done  for  Cuba. 

Mr.  Fowler.  I  have  not  asked  that  at  all;  I  just  remarked 

Mr.  Robertson.  That  is  the  effect  of  everything  you  have  said. 

Mr.  Fowler.  I  am  very  sorry  you  misunderstood  me,  then.  It  was 
not  my  intention  to  say  that  at  all.     I  have  said 

Mr.  Robertson.  I  will  not  discuss  it. 

Mr.  Cooper.  Let  the  witness  go  on  and  make  his  statement.  I 
would  like  to  hear  him. 

Mr.  Robertson.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Fowler.  I  have  said  that  it  would  take  twelve  years,  at  least, 
for  the  sugar  producers  of  the  Western  States  to  raise  sufficient  sugar 
to  supply  the  market  of  this  country  at  the  rate  of  an  increased  pro- 
duction of  250,000  tons  per  year.  I  nave  not  said  anything  at  all  about 
sacrificing  them.  I  have  simply  remarked  that  it  would  take  them 
twelve  years  to  supply  this  market.  I  did  not  say  anything  at  all 
about  sacrificing  them  to  the  interests  of  Cuba. 
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Mr.  Robertson.  I  speak  particularly  of  Louisiana. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  the  next  speaker? 

Mr.  M achado.  We  have  nothing  further;  that  is  all.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, let  me  make  a  little  explanation.  One  of  my  friends  tells  me 
that  perhaps  you  misunderstood  me  when  I  said  that  if  we  did  not 

rrind  cane  this  year,  and  left  it  until  next,  we  would  lose  30  per  cent, 
said  we  would  lose  30  per  cent,  and  he  said  that  you  understood  me 
to  say  that  only  30  per  cent  would  remain. 

STATEMENT  OF  HOS.  FREDEBICO  DEGETEAU, 

Resident  commissioner  from  Porto  Rico,  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

(Against  Cuban  reciprocity.) 

Mr.  Deoeteau.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  desire  to  make  a 
very  brief  statement  before  the  committee. 

Personally,  I  am  not  exactly  interested  in  the  sugar  question  nor  in 
the  tobacco  question.  1  was  elected  commissioner  for  the  people  of 
Porto  Rico  at  the  last  election.  As  such  commissioner,  I  believe  it  to 
be  my  duty  to  present  to  this  committee,  very  briefly,  the  general 
sentiments  of  my  people  with  regard  to  this  matter,  for,  as  I  tell  you, 
I  have  no  experience  and  am  not  an  expert  in  sugar  or  tobacco  matters. 
I  can  merely  make  this  statement  in  a  general  way,  with  relation  to 
the  general  situation  of  the  country.  I  am  the  representative  of  the 
people  of  Porto  Rico,  not  of  her  special  sugar  interests  or  tobacco 
interests. 

I  wish  to  state  that  almost  90  per  cent  of  the  people  of  Porto  Rico 
are  against  a  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  Cuban  products.  A  bill  has 
been  introduced  into  the  legislature  to  memorialize  Congress  on  this 
point,  and  to  respectfully  ask  Congress  not  to  make  reductions  in  the 
tariff. 

In  order  to  impress  you  with  the  position  of  the  people  there,  I 
wish  to  make  a  very  brief  statement  about  our  general  conditions  in 
regard  to  trade  with  Cuba  in  these  main  products. 

As  you  know,  Porto  Rico  is  a  great  agricultural  country,  producing 
coffee,  sugar,  and  tobacco.  The  better  class  of  our  tobacco  was  for- 
merly sent  to  Cuba;  and  I  will  read  you  a  few  lines  from  the  report  of 
General  Davis  about  this  matter. 

The  more  valuable  grades  are  known  to  the  trade  as  filler  and  wrapper;  and  the 
aggregate  of  these  grades  of  a  normal  crop  would  reach  quite  4,000,000  pounds. 

This  tobacco  was  formerly  sent  to  Cuba;  but  in  1897  the  autonomic 
constitution  for  self-government  was  given  to  Cuba,  which  authorized 
it  to  establish  a  tariff.  Then  the  government  of  Cuba  imposed  upon 
this  tobacco  a  duty  of  $5  per  pound.  There  is  no  market  for  it  in 
Europe,  and  while  the  taxes  in  the  United  States  have  been  modified, 
the  tobacco  industry  in  Porto  Rico,  like  all  other  industries  of  the 
country,  is  just  beginning  to  be  rebuilt  and  reorganized. 

What  1  wish  to  make  clear  to  you  are  the  local  conditions  in  the 
island.  This  shutting  of  the  Cuban  market  to  our  tobacco  means  the 
cutting  off  of  a  source  of  revenue  that  in  the  past  has  brought  to  Porto 
Rico  an  annual  income  of  from  five  hundred  thousand  to  a  million 
pesos. 

The  only  other  product,  I  think,  in  which  we  had  a  trade  with  Cuba 
was  coffee.    The  coffee  that  we  sent  to  Cuba  was  what  was  called  the 
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second-class  coffee.  I  believe  the  price  per  100  pounds  is  about  $6, 
and  it  paid  $3.40  duty  before.  There  has  been  since  then  a  modifica- 
tion in  the  duty;  and  the  Cubans  to-day  impose  upon  our  coffee  twelve 
American  dollars  duty.  For  that  reason  the  market  of  Cuba  has  also 
been  practically  shut  to  the  coffee  of  Porto  Rico. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  only  hope  of  the  country  is  sugar. 
It  is  the  product  in  which  the  people  have  great  confidence  and  hope. 

The  general  conditions  of  the  land  in  Porto  Rico  are  the  same  as  in 
Cuba.  The  expenses  are  almost  the  same.  The  lack  of  means  or 
money  necessary  to  help  the  sugar  industry  is  more  felt  in  Porto  Rico, 
because  American  capital  has  not  there  the  protection  of  the  American 
banking  law.  Under  the  present  circumstances  national  banks  can  not 
be  evstablished  in  Porto  Rico;  we  have  none  of  them.  We  have  been 
helped  only  through  the  enterprise  of  one  or  two  American  capitalists. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  people  of  Porto  Rico,  having  this 
hope  in  the  sugar  industry,  think  it  will  be  greatly  injurious  to  their 
interests  if  a  reduction  is  made  in  the  tariff. 

That  is  all  I  wish  to  say  to  you.  I  thank  the  chairman  and  the  com- 
mittee for  their  kindness  in  hearing  me. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  no  other  gentleman  who  would  like  to  be 
heard? 

Mr.  Mendoza.  I  would  like  to  say  one  more  word. 

ADDITIONAL   STATEMENT  OF   MIGUEL   MBSDOZA,   ESO.,  OF  THE 

CUBAN  DELEGATION. 

Mr.  Mendoza.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  quite  understand 
that  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  beet-sugar  people  and  the  sugar-cane 
growers  of  this  country  to  insist  upon  baving  no  reduction  made  in 
the  tariff  on  Cuban  sugars;  but  1  really  do  not  understand  why  Porto 
Rico  should  take  that  position.  While  we  have  been  fighting  and 
burning  our  fields,  and  over  400,000  people  have  died  on  account  of 
the  insurrection,  Porto  Rico,  which  did  nothing,  comes  into  the  United 
States  and  gets  free  sugar,  and  free  everything,  on  account  of  our 
war.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Richardson.  They  got  in  first;  that  is  what  is  the  matter. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  They  did  not  close  the  door,  did  they? 

Mr.  Mendoza.  That  is  all  I  wanted  to  say. 

Mr.  Robertson.  We  wanted  to  give  you  independence,  you  know. 

ME.  DEGETEAU. 

Mr.  Degeteau.  Mr.  Chairman,  allow  me  a  word.  I  only  wish  to 
state  that  we  did  not  come  to  ask  the  help  of  the  Americans  against 
Spain.  The  people  of  Porto  Rico  merely  opened  their  hands  to 
receive  the  American  army.  That  was  not  done  through  a  revolu- 
tion, but  through  a  sentiment  of  friendship  and  love  for  the  liberty 
of  this  country.     [Laughter  and  applause.] 

ME.  MENDOZA  (Continuing). 

Mr.  Robertson.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Mendoza  a  question  about 
rice. 

According  to  the  statistics  regarding  the  imports  and  exports  of 
Cuba  last  year,  Mr.  Mendoza,  from  a  document  published  by  the  War 
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Department,  I  see  that  the  average  price  of  rice  was  0.019.  That  is 
less  than  two  cents  per  pound.  There  was,  I  think,  a  tariff  of  less 
than  a  half  a  cent  a  pound,  according  to  the  quality  which  you  use — 
which  is  a  very  low  grade  of  rice,  I  understand.  The  other  day,  in 
his  testimony,  Mr.  Plac6  stated  that  the  price  of  this  rice  in  Cuba  was 
from  3  to  5  cents  per  pound.  I  want  to  ask  you  how  those  prices 
were  arrived  at  by  him,  as  the  statistics  show  a  price  of  less  tnan  2 
cents  per  pound.  Do  you  know?  What  dou  you  know  about  it 
yourself? 

Mr.  Mendoza.  I  do  not  know  much  about  it  myself,  because  I  am 
not  familiar  with  the  price  of  rice  and  the  duty  on  rice;  I  do  not  know 
what  they  were  or  what  they  are  to-day.  Mr.  Plac6  is  not  here.  I 
understand  that  the  price  in  Cuba  to-day  is  about  3  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Robertson.  That  is,  to  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Mendoza.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robertson.  I  am  talking  about  the  price  at  the  port,  in  the 
hands  of  the  importer. 

Mr.  Mendoza.  I  really  could  not  tell  you. 

Mr.  Robertson.  Those  were  the  prices  I  referred  to  when  I  said 
that  we  could  not  sell  this  rice,  under  any  circumstances,  to  Cuba. 

Mr.  Russell.  You  put  a  prohibitive  auty  on  Porto  Rican  tobacco, 
which  you  used  to  take  in  large  quantities,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Mendoza.  Yes;  I  understand  that.  They  did  not  want  to  have 
that  tobacco  in  Cuba,  because  it  was  sold  afterwards  as  Cuban  tobacco, 
and  discredited  our  tobacco.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Russell.  You  were  very  glad  to  have  it  a  few  years  ago. 

Mr.  Mendoza.  But  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  honest  to  sell  tobacco 
from  Porto  Rico  and  call  it  Cuban  tobacco. 

STATEMENT  OF  W.  L.  CHURCHILL,  ESQ.,  OF  BAY  CITY,  MICK, 

President  of  the  Bay  City  Beet  Sugar  Company. 

Mr.  Churchill.  In  the  first  place,  gentlemen,  I  will  apologize  for 
being  here  at  all.  As  I  know,  you  are  all  tired  out.  For  the  last 
three  or  four  days  I  have  been  listening  to  the  tales  of  gentlemen  who 
have  been  telling  you,  among  other  things,  how  much  it  costs  to  make 
beet  sugar.  Gentlemen,  I  feel  that  it  is  a  duty  I  owe  the  industry  and 
myself  to  stand  before  you  and  refute  such  statements  as  have  been 
made  in  that  regard. 

1  know  what  it  costs  to  make  beet  sugar  with  one  of  the  best  equipped 
beet-sugat  factories  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Thurber  states  that 
beet  sugar  can  be  made  for  2f  cents  a  pound.  Mr.  Post,  a  gentleman 
who  represents  ten  of  the  refineries  of  the  United  States  that  were 
known  as  independent  refineries,  and  who  admitted  before  this  com- 
mittee that  he  formed  them  into  a  trust,  capitalized  at  $20,000,000,  of 
which  $10,000,000  was  wind  and  $10,000,000  was  money,  tells  you  that 
it  costs  2i  cents  a  pound  to  make  beet  sugar.  He  is  an  able  man;  so 
it  devolves  upon  me,  and  it  is  my  duty,  not  to  allow  such  testimony  as 
that  to  remain  before  you  gentlemen  undisputed. 

I  shall  not  take  the  time  to  tell  everything  I  had  in  mind,  as  1  know 
you  are  tired,  but  will  get  right  down  to  the  cost  of  making  beet  sugar. 

In  our  first  campaign — that  of  1888-89 — we  produced  beet  sugar, 
under  adverse  circumstances,  at  4£  cents  a  pound. 

The  Chairman.  Where  was  that? 
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Mr.  Churchill.  In  Bay  City,  Mich. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Churchill.  Did  I  say  1888  and  1889? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  that  is  the  reason  1  asked  you  when  it  was. 

Mr.  Churchill.  That  is  a  mistake.     I  meant  1899-1900. 

Mr.  Richardson.  You  mean  1999-1900.     [Great  laughter.] 

Mr.  Churchill.  Well,  we  will  get  this  date  straightened  out  in 
half  a  minute. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  get  it  right 

Mr.  Chuchill.  I  mean  1899-1900.  It  cost  4£  cents  to  make  sugar. 
That  amount  represents  labor  and  the  cost  of  the  beets,  all  combined. 

The  succeeding  vear  (now  let  us  not  get  mixed  again),  which  would 
be  1900-1901,  we  had  learned  a  little  more  about  our  business.  The 
first  vear  we  were  in  the  kindergarten  class.  We  got  out  of  that  into 
the  ABC  class.  Then  we  produced  sugar  for  13.96  per  hundred 
pounds.  I  want  you  to  bear  in  mind  all  the  time  that  the  farmer 
comes  in  and  is  a  great  factor  in  this  matter.  We  paid  the  farmer 
$2.51  for  the  sugar  contained  in  the  beet  as  he  delivered  it  to  our  bins. 

Mr.  Sw anson.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question  there.  Did  you  include 
in  those  amounts  of  4£  cents  and  $3.96  anything  for  interest  on  the 
capital  invested  and  for  repairs? 

Mr.  Churchill.  Yes,  sir;  if  you  desire  it,  I  will  read  you  the 
absolute  cost. 

Mr.  Swanson.  I  mean  did  you  include  in  the  cost  interest  on  the 
capital  invested  in  the  stock  of  your  company,  or  was  it  the  cost  exclu- 
sive of  that? 

Mr.  Churchill.  No  ;  I  included  in  this  calculation  an  item  of  $23,000, 
representing  the  expense  of  keeping  our  factory  in  repair. 

Mr.  Swanson.  That  was  the  charge  for  repairs? 

Mr.  Churchill.  Yes. 

Mr.  Swanson.  In  that  cost  do  you  include  anything  for  interest  on 
the  capital  invested? 

Mr.  Churchill.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Swanson.  That  is  not  included? 

Mr.  Churchill.  That  is  not  included,  sir.  We  expected  to  declare 
a  dividend  to  take  care  of  that  matter;  which  we  did.  I  am  not  here 
to  tell  you  that  the  beet  industry  is  a  failure,  gentlemen;  I  am  here  to 
tell  you  that  we  can  make  money  with  the  beet  industry  if  you  will 
let  us  alone. 

We  have,  first,  to  learn  the  business.  The  farmers  have  also  to 
learn  it.  After  we  have  become  accustomed,  first,  to  raising  the  beet 
economically;  second,  to  manufacturing  the  sugar  economically;  and, 
third,  to  taking  care  of  the  by-products,  we  will  have  an  industry  that ' 
will  not  be  here  begging  you  gentlemen  to  take  care  of  it.  But  at 
present  we  need  protection.  We  need  simply  what  was  promised  us 
when  we  went  into  the  business. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  a  little  anxious  to  know  how  you  came  oat 
the  next  year. 

Mr.  Churchill.  I  am  frank  to  sav,  gentlemen,  that  I  have  not  a 
full,  detailed  statement  that  I  can  make  to  you  in  regard  to  this  year; 
but  I  can  assure  you  that  we  will  make  sugar  this  year  at  a  cost  of 
not  to  exceed  $3.60  or  $3.75  per  hundred  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  it  will  be  between  those  figures? 

Mr.  Churchill.  Yes. 
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The  Chairman.  Have  you  there  a  statement  in  detail  about  the  cost 
of  sugar? 

Mr.  Churchill.  1  have. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  leave  that  with  the  stenographer  and 
have  it  printed  in  the  hearings? 

Mr.  Churchill.  I  will  do  so.    It  is  as  follows: 

BAY  CITY  SUGAB  COMPANY. 

Statement  of  cost  of  making  sugar,  1900-1901  campaign. 

Reete $273,517.05 

Coal 23,707.20 

Labor,  including  clerk  salaries 54, 962. 63 

Supplies,  such  as  sulphur,  oil,  filter  cloths,  piping,  paper  fitting,  etc 6, 767. 15 

lime  rock 3,951.00 

Coke 1,925.00 

Barrels  and  bags 10,480.00 

Insurance  and  taxes 10, 024. 00 

Expenses 1,900.00 

Repairs 23,000.00 

Salaries 15,000.00 

Total 425,234.93 

To  make  10,730,543  pounds  sugar,  or  0.0396  cents  per  pound: 

Amount  paid  for  sugar  in  beets $0. 0251 

Amount  of  factory  expenses 0145 

Total  cost  production  one  pound  sugar 0396 

The  Chairman.  Now  you  may  proceed  with  what  you  were  going  to 
say. 

Mr.  Churchill.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  testimony  intro- 
duced before  this  committee.  I  read  tne  testimony  introduced  here 
on  January  15  and  16  by  Mr.  Atkins,  by  Mr.  Kelly,  and  by  the  other 
gentlemen,  with  all  of  which  you  are  more  thoroughly  conversant 
than  I  am.  I  simply  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  a  few  things 
stated  by  Mr.  Atkins. 

Mr.  Atkins,  on  page  20,  states  that  there  are  no  small  farms  in  Cuba 
raising  sugar.  He  states  that  the  small  landholders  do  not  raise  sugar 
cane;  that  they  are  semigentlemen,  with  large  families,  who  raise  a 
little  corn  and  other  products,  but  who  do  not  raise  cane. 

The  only  sugar  planters  of  whom  we  heard  at  the  first  hearings,  on 
January  15  and  16,  were  the  New  York  sugar  planters  of  Cuba. 
They  found  those  tactics  did  not  work,  and  then  they  brought  up  here 
another  dose  of  men  who  claimed  to  be  Cuban  sugar-cane  growers,  or 
sugar-factory  men. 

If  these  gentlemen  tell  the  truth  of  their  condition  there  is  no  man 
on  earth  who  is  more  ready  to  go  down  in  his  pocket  and  help  them, 
or  to  ask  the  United  States  to  nelp  them,  than  I  am,  if  the  United 
States  Government  can  help  them  and  not  ask  me  to  abandon  and  to 
lose  my  business  in  so  doing. 

1  want  to  state  to  you  right  here,  gentlemen,  that  many  of  the  state- 
ments we  have  heard  to-day  sound  to  me  like,  and  have  the  ring  of,  the 
bureau  of  information  that  is  running  in  New  York  City.  I  may  be 
wrong;  I  may  be  doing  these  good  gentlemen  an  injustice.  If  I  am,  1 
beg  their  pardon,  and  1  regretnaving  made  the  statement.  But  to  my 
ear  it  has  the  ring  of  Mr.  Havemeyer  and  Mr  Post.  Now,  who  are 
these  gentlemen} 
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Mr.  Post  testified  before  you  in  my  bearing  that  his  company  could 
produce  20,000  barrels  of  refined  sugar  per  day.  He  testified,  further, 
that  the  profits  were  three-eighths  of  a  cent  a  pound;  that  is,  that  the 
cost  of  refining  was  five-eighths  of  a  cent  a  pound  and  the  differential 
between  raw  and  refined  was  a  dollar.  Mr.  Atkins  testifies  that  in  his 
time  raw  sugar  could  be  refined  for  half  a  cent  a  pound,  and  he  thought 
now  it  could  be  refined  for  less.  So  it  is  safe  to  say  that  half  a  cent  a 
pound  is  the  profit  that  Mr.  Post,  in  his  ten  refineries,  is  making. 

Mr.  McClellan.  He  said  three  refineries,  did  he  not? 

Mr.  Churchill.  No;  ten.  I  have  the  names  of  them  here,  if  you 
want  them.  There  are  ten  refineries,  under  a  trust  of  ten  million 
actual  capital  and  ten  million  wind.  They  further  testify  that  a  barrel 
of  sugar  contains  350  pounds,  and  that  at  half  cent  a  pound  would 
represent  a  profit  of  $1.75  a  barrel. 

Now,  gentlemen,  figure  for  yourselves.  These  gentlemen  are 
making  §35,000  a  day  out  of  the  sugar  purchased  from  Cubans. 
Why  do  they  not  pay  a  fair  price  for  their  sugar,  and  not  come  to  this 
committee  and  ask  the  United  States  to  do  what  ?  To  wreck,  demolish, 
and  drive  out  of  existence  the  beet-sugar  business  of  this  country  by 
reducing  the  tariff. 

Now,  Mr.  Post  testified  that  Mr.  Havemeyer  can  make  40,000 
barrels  of  sugar  per  day,  which  would  be  a  profit  of  $70,000,  or  a  total 
of  $100,000  a  day  profits  for  these  two  great  trusts. 

In  other  words,  these  two  institutions  are  making  $100,000  a  day, 
or  $36,000,000  per  year.  Gentlemen,  who  is  the  strongest,  these 
trusts  or  the  people  of  the  United  States  through  their  representatives 
in  this  room? 

I  will  risk  my  fortune  and  my  existence  with  the  honor  of  you 
gentlemen,  and  I  believe  you  will  protect  me. 

Mr.  Hawley  comes  before  you  and  sneers  at  Mr.  Oxnard  because 
Mr.  Oxnard  came  before  you  gentlemen  ten  or  eleven  years  ago,  as  he 
(General  Hawley)  states,  and  stated  that  if  you  would  only  protect  the 
beet-sugar  industry  for  ten  years,  we  would  then  raise  all  the  sugar 
necessary  for  the  consumption  of  the  United  States. 

If  such  a  statement  was  made  it  was  an  unfortunate  one,  because  at 
that  time  the  beet-sugar  industry  had  not  really  assumed  the  propor- 
tions of  an  industry.  It  was  merely  a  local  experimental  proposition. 
Out  in  California  I  think  there  were  two  or  three  factories;  in  Salt  Lake 
City  there  was  one  factory;  in  Nebraska  there  were  one  or  two  fac- 
tories. These  were  simply  experimental  factories  and  not  an  industry 
of  the  United  States.  There  was  not  at  that  time  a  beet-sugar  factory 
this  side  of  the  Missouri  River. 

The  statement  of  Mr.  Hawley  was  that  the  industry  did  not  amount 
to  anything,  and  never  woula  amount  to  anything.  Now,  let  us 
examine  into  this.  In  1899-3  900  there  were  35,000  tons  of  sugar  pro- 
duced. In  1900-1901,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Kelly,  on 
page  50,  there  were  70,000  tons  of  sugar  made.  Mr.  Kelly  then 
admits  that  in  1901-1902  there  will  be  made  150,000  tons. 

This  is  an  increase,  for  three  years,  of  100  per  cent  a  year.  Gen- 
tlemen, can  you  ask  any  better  showing  from  any  infant  industry  that 
ever  came  into  the  United  States? 

According  to  the  increase  just  mentioned,  in  1907-8  we  will  make 
9,600,000,000  pounds  of  sugar,  and  the  demand  of  the  United  States 
at  that  time  will  not  exceed  7,500,000,000  pounds. 
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Gentlemen,  I  think  that  when  General  Hawlej  comes  before  you 
and  sneers  at  the  proposition  of  our  eventually  taking  care  of  the  sugar 
trade  of  the  United  States,  he  has  made  a  mistake. 

Mr.  Steele.  You  mean  1908-9,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Churchill.  In  1907-8  we  will  increase  up  to  9,600,000,000 
pounds  of  sugar,  if  we  go  on  increasing  at  the  ratio  at  which  we  have 
increased  for  the  last  three  years. 

I  do  not  say  we  can  do  it;  and  I  tell  you  right  now  that  if  this  com- 
mittee does  not  dispose  of  this  proposition  and  allow  us  to  go  on 
building  factories,  the  industry  forfever  is  dead;  for  neither  my  asso- 
ciates nor  myself  nor  any  gentlemen  to-day  interested  in  the  beet- 
sugar  business  can  afford  to  be  in  a  business  where  we  do  not  know 
"where  we  are  at." 

If  there  is  a  reduction  made  in  the  tariff  you  will  see  yourselves  that 
we  do  not  know  where  it  will  stop.  The  gentlemen  who  have  preceded 
me  have  said  that  they  could  not  stand  even  1  per  cent  reduction. 
Now,  I  do  not  take  so  extreme  a  view  as  that.  We  might  stand  a  1  per 
cent  reduction  if  that  were  the  end  of  it,  but  if  constant  reductions  in 
tariff  are  to  be  made,  better  kill  us  at  once  with  free  trade  and  be  done 
with  it.  Then  we  will  go  out  of  the  business  and  go  to  Cuba,  buy 
plantations,  raise  cane  sugar,  and  try  to  make  up  our  losses.  But  do 
not  lead  us  on  to  building  factories  and  continuing  the  business  here  if 
you  are  going  to  take  such  a  course  in  the  end. 

Gentlemen,  I  feel  that  I  have  taken  up  all  the  time  I  should;  but 
there  are  very  many  things  I  would  like  to  say. 

Mr.  Cooper.  Does  Michigan  pay  a  bounty  to  her  sugar  producers? 

Mr.  Churchill.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Cooper.  Does  any  State  in  the  Union? 

Mr.  Churchill.  No,  sir.  I  desire  to  take  a  half  a  minute  upon  this 
subject. 

Michigan  agreed  to  pay  a  bounty,  and  that  is  what  brought  this 
great  inaustry  into  Michigan,  eleven  factories  being  built  in  one  sea- 
son. She  agreed  to  pay  a  bounty  of  1  cent  a  pound.  Eleven  or 
twelve  factories  were  Duilt  on  the  strength  of  that  promise,  but  the 
bounty  law  was  found  to  be  unconstitutional  and  was  repealed.  It 
was  thought  then  that  perhaps  that  might  be  the  end  of  the  industry 
in  Michigan;  but  no.  The  next  year  tnere  were  five  factories  built; 
and  there  are  now  seven  factories  organized  and  ready  to  be  constructed 
as  soon  as  we  know  what  this  committee  is  going  to  do. 

Mr.  Cooper.  Then  you  say  there  is  no  State  in  the  Union,  so  far  as 
you  know,  that  is  now  paying  a  bounty  upon  sugar? 

Mr.  Churchill.  1  do  not  think  so,  unless  it  is  New  York  State.  I 
do  not  know  whether  the  bounty  law  there  was  repealed  or  not.  New 
York  State  agreed  to  pay  a  bounty. 

The  Chairman.  That  has  run  out. 

Mr.  Churchill.  Perhaps  so. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  the  time  limit  has  expired. 

Mr.  Churchill.  Michigan  and  Kansas  are  the  only  other  States 
that  ever  agreed  to  pay  bounties;  and  I  think  neither  of  them  ever 
did  so. 

The  Chairman.  New  York  paid  them. 

Mr.  Churchill.  New  York  did  pay  them? 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Churchill.  Honorable  State!    I  wish  1  lived  in  it. 
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The  Chaikman.  Oh,  we  are  pretty  near  right  up  there.  JTaughter.] 
Mr.  Churchill.  Mr.  Carey,  in  his  address  this  morning,  made  a 
statement  that  I  wish  to  indorse.  If  you  gentlemen,  in  your  wisdom, 
and  from  the  evidence  you  hear,  think  Cuba  is  entitled  to  assistance, 
give  it  out  of  the  United  States  Treasury  into  the  Cuban  treasury;  and 
then  we  will  all  pay  our  proportion. 

There  is  no  set  of  men,  I  will  say  to  you  to-day,  who  are  more  bold, 
more  liberal,  with  more  energy  and  determination,  than  the  beet-sujjar 
men.     We  have  undertaken  an  industry  that  we  did  not  know  a  sm- 

fle  solitary  thing  about  at  the  time  we  took  it  up,  and  we  will  never 
old  up  our  hands  to  stop  any  act  of  charity.  These  gentlemen  have 
come  here  asking  charity;  that  is  what  it  is.  They  are  asking  us  to 
give  them  an  advantage  over  everybody  else,  and  are  pleading  jjoverty 
as  a  reason  for  it.  Gentlemen,  if  they  are  poverty  stricken,  if  they 
need  it,  give  it  to  them,  and  the  beet-sugar  men  will  say  "amen,"  and 
will  pay  their  proportion.  But  the  beet-sugar  men  are  not  willing  to 
pay  it  all. 

Gentlemen,  I  think  that  that  is  about  all  with  which  1  will  trouble 
you.  You  asked  how  much  time  I  wished.  That  means  you  do  not 
want  to  hear  any  long  talk.  If  there  are  any  questions  you  have  to 
ask  I  will  be  glad  to  answer  them,  if  I  am  able.  If  there  are  not  I 
will  simply  file  this  statement  and  take  my  seat. 

Mr.  Steele.  Mr.  Oxnard  stated  that  if  you  would  give  them  ten 
years  they  would  agree  not  to  ask  for  any  protection.  Will  you  go 
on  his  bond  to  that  effect? 

Mr.  Churchill.  No,  sir;  I  will  not  go  on  his  bond  for  any  proposi- 
tion of  the  kind.  But  I  will  make  the  same  statement:  If  you  will 
give  us  ten  years,  and  if  you  can  not  give  us  ten  if  you  will  give  us 
eight,  and  if  you  can  not  give  us  eight  if  you  will  give  us  seven,  at 
the  end  of  that  time  we  will  be  upon  a  sound  basis  and  able  to  stand 
alone.  And  if  our  business  is  not  in  that  condition  and  can  not  stand 
upon  its  own  bottom  in  that  time,  gentlemen,  you  ought  not  to  pro- 
tect it. 

I  would  like  just  one  moment  more.  When  I  started  in  the  sugar 
business  in  Bay  City,  what  was  the  situation  ?  We  had  as  sugar  experts 
in  our  employ  men  from  Bohemia,  as  follows :  Baron  Latzel,  Count 
Valtar,  Mr.  1?  rankcl,  Mr.  Petak,  Mr.  Novae,  and  Mr.  Kubine  to  man- 
age our  sugar  factory.  They  were  vacillating,  effervescent  men  who 
could  not  talk  our  language,  who  could  not  make  refined  sugar,  and 
yet  they  came  here  at  large  salaries  to  conduct  our  business. 

It  was  a  failure.  In  forty  days'  time  we  lost  $20,000.  Then  I  dis- 
charged the  above  experts  and  brought  others  from  New  Orleans  and 
California  and  started  over  again.  I  made  up  my  losses  and  came  out 
about  even  on  my  first  season. 

To-day,  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Petak,  we  have  Mr.  Finlev,  a  young 
man  born  in  Michigan.  In  the  place  of  Mr.  Novae  we  have  Mr.  George 
Chamberlin,  a  young  man  born  in  Chicago.  In  the  place  of  Mr.  Valtar 
we  have  Mr.  Howard  Churchill,  a  young  nephew  of  mine,  24  years 
of  age.  He  is  to-day  absolutely  master  of  tne  situation,  running  a 
sugar  faetory,  and  extracting  225  pounds  of  sugar,  as  nearly  as  we 
can  figure  (we  hope  it  will  oe  more),  out  of  14±  per  cent  beets,  as 
against  one  of  these  Germans,  who  was  considered  a  great  expert,  who 
extracted  only  205  pounds  of  sugar  out  of  14^  per  cent  beets.  There 
was  only  one-twentieth  difference  between  the  saccharine  in  the  beets. 
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Now,  there  is  an  opening  for  the  young  men  of  our  country.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  some  of  you  gentlemen  sitting  around  the  board  here, 
born  of  gentle  parentage,  after  receiving  a  good  education,  started 
out  in  the  world  to  make  your  living.  I  aid,  and  walked  up  and  down 
the  streets  of  a  large  city  from  store  to  store  seeking  employment, 
which  was  hard  to  obtain.  Here,  gentlemen,  is  a  channel  of  employ- 
ment for  thousands  of  young  Americans.  Are  we  going  to  do  away 
with  this  industry  and  turn  it  to  any  foreign  country?  I  do  not 
believe  you  will  do  it. 

Again,  let  me  speak  of  the  farmers.  Perhaps  some  of  you  gentle- 
men here  are  sons  of  farmers.  You  will  remember  that  when  you 
arrived  at  the  age  of  20  or  21  years  you  had  to  leave  the  old  farm, 
which  would  not  support  the  faiher,  the  mother,  and  vourself ,  ana 
seek  other  employment.  What  is  the  result  to-day?  The  beet-sugar 
industry  requires  not  only  the  father  and  the  mother,  but  the  sons  and 
the  daughters  and  everybody  they  have  around  them  to  work  in  these 
beet  fields;  and  the  crop  is  a  profitable  one. 

I  want  to  say  to  you  in  this  connection  that  the  cost  of  producing 
beet  sugar  depends  largely  on  what  we  j)ay  the  farmers  for  the  beets. 
We  paid  them  last  year,  and  we  have  paid  them  this  year,  $2.50  for  a 
hundred  pounds  of  sugar  contained  in  the  beet.  The  farmer  is  getting 
a  big  price  for  his  beets.  He  is  making  money.  It  is  a  new  industry. 
It  requires  high  cultivation.  As  soon  as  we  can  invent  machines — 
which  the  Yankee  ingenuity  will  do — to  perform  certain  parts  of  this 
work  the  cost  will  be  reduced. 

I  saw  the  model  of  a  machine  a  few  days  ago  that  proposes  to  save 
a  dollar  a  ton  on  beets.  It  proposes  with  two  plows  to  lift  the  beets 
from  the  ground,  followed  by  a  big  wheel  full  of  spikes,  which,  as  it 
passes  over  the  rows,  pierces  the  beets,  pulls  them  out,  and  at  a  certain 
point  it  is  proposed  with  a  knife  to  chop  the  tops  off  and  dump  the  beets 
into  a  basket. 

When  we  have  labor-saving  machines  that  will  curtail  the  expense 
of  cultivation  we  will  be  able  to  buy  the  sugar  in  the  beet  from  the 
farmer  at  not  to  exceed  a  cent  and  a  half  to  2  cents  a  pound,  which 
will  pay  the  farmer  equally  as  well  as  present  prices;  and  as  soon  as 
we  are  a  little  more  skilled  in  our  business  we  can  bring  the  cost  of 
manufacturing  sugar  to  a  point  where  1  will  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man who  stood  here  this  morning,  Mr.  Carey,  who  stated  tnat  he 
believed  they  would  make  sugar  in  a  very  short  time  at  2f  cents  a 
pound. 

This  industry  must  be  protected,  gentlemen.  There  are  false  impres- 
sions going  out.  I  have  met  many  gentlemen  through  these  halls  who 
have  said  to  me:  "Oh,  you  can't  make  beet  sugar  in  competition  with 
Cuba."  I  claim  that  we  can  compete  with  any  nation  on  earth  in  sugar 
when  we  learn  our  business. 

We  will  take  history,  and  go  back  to  the  days  of  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte, when  the  industry  first  started.  Gentlemen,  I  am  not  going  to 
consume  much  time  in  this;  1  am  coming  rapidly  down  through  his- 
tory. Old  Napoleon  started  this  industry  in  France,  and  from  there 
it  went  to  Germany.  There  the  hardy  German  did  what?  He  drove 
the  tropical  cane  sugar  back  inch  by  inch,  notwithstanding  adverse 
legislation  which  nearly  ruined  the  industry,  until  now  five-sevenths 
of  all  the  sugar  made  in  the  world  is  beet  sugar. 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question  which  I  think 
would  be  of  some  importance. 
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Mr.  Cuuucuux.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Coofeb.  Ton  stated  just  now  that  by  improved  machinery 
the  beets  could  be  grown  and  sold  to  the  manufacturer  at  a  less  price 
than  the  farmer  could  sell  them  now. 

Mr.  Chubchill.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cooper.  Do  you  mean  that  the  consumer  would  then  get  the 
sugar  at  a  lower  price? 

Mr.  Churchill.  I  do,  most  assuredly. 

Mr.  Cooper.  Now,  I  want  to  know  if  the  refiner  or  manufacturer 
of  this  beet  substance  into  sugar  will  make  a  corresponding  reduction 
in  his  profits. 

Mr.  Churchill.  He  certainly  will  have  to,  as  competition  in  Amer- 
ica will  force  him  to  do  so  whether  he  wants  to  or  not 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  heard  you  say  that  you  lost  $20,000  within  forty 
days  by  inferior  management  or  labor,  and  that  you  made  it  up  in  the 
next  forty  days. 

Mr.  Churchtll.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Cooper.  Then  you  can  make  $20,000  in  forty  days  at  that  price? 

Mr.  Churchill.  Yes;  under  the  proper  circumstances. 

Mr.  Cooper.  What  is  the  capacity  of  your  factory? 

Mr.  Churchill.  Six  hundred  tons  of  beets  daily,  making  this  year 
14,000,000  pounds  of  sugar. 

NoWj  literally,  perhaps  vou  have  asked  me  a  question  the  answer  to 
which  is  misleading.  Under  the  first  administration,  as  far  as  we  could 
outwardly  see,  we  were  $20,000  behind.  There  was  brown  sugar  piled 
up;  there  was  this,  that,  and  the  other  product  going  to  waste  and  to 
the  sewers.  I  think  we  reclaimed  a  part  of  that  material  when  we  had 
competent  men  in  charge,  but  under  the  administration  of  those  for- 
eign gentlemen  we  never  could  have  accomplished  it. 

The  committee  thereupon,  at  3.20  o'clock  p.  m.,  adjourned  until 
Wednesday,  January  29, 1902,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 


Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Wednesday,  January  29, 1902, 

The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne  in 
the  chair. 

STATEMENT  OF  DB.  HAEVET  W.  WHET, 

Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry \  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C 

[Exhibits  submitted,  see  pp.  689,685,738.] 

The  Chairman.  Give  the  committee  your  official  position,  Doctor. 

Dr.  Wiley.  1  am  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

I  have  been  asked,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  present  to  the  committee  some 
remarks  on  the  following  subjects: 

First.  The  relation  of  the  cane  and  beet  sugar  industries,  and  a  com- 
parison of  their  respective  rates  of  growth. 

Second.  The  agricultural  and  technical  interests  involved  in  the  pro- 
duction of  sugar. 

Third.  The  cost  of  producing  sugar  from  cane  and  beets  in  the 
United  States. 
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Fourth.  The  effect  of  European  bounties,  direct  and  indirect,  upon 
the  world's  price  of  sugar. 

Fifth.  The  possibilities  of  sugar  production  in  Cuba  and  other  trop- 
ical countries  tributary  to  the  United  States,  directly  and  indirectly. 
All  of  these  problems  are  of  great  scientific  and  economic  importance 
and  I  regret  that  the  time  at  my  disposal  has  not  been  sufficiently 
great  to  collate  all  the  important  facts  relative  to  the  points  which  1 
have  been  asked  to  discuss.  I  also  must  be  allowed  to  express  regret 
that  1  have  not  had  access  to  the  printed  testimony  of  all  the  witnesses 
before  the  committee  which  I  was  asked  to  read  and  summarize.  I 
have  endeavored,  in  the  brief  time  at  my  disposal,  to  comply  as  fully 
as  possible  with  the  request  of  the  chairman  and  1  now  have  the  honor 
to  lay  before  you  the  results  of  my  investigations: 

The  two  great  sugar -producing  plants  of  the  world  are  the  sugar 
beet  and  the  sugar  cane.  All  the  other  sources  of  sugar — and  there 
are  many  of  them — are  of  very  little  commercial  importance.  The 
chief  of  the  other  sources  are  the  maple  tree,  the  sorghum  plant,  and 
the  sugar  palm.  These  do  not  by  any  means  include  all  sugar-produc- 
ingplants,  but  practically  all. 

Tne  production  of  sugar  is  one  of  the  most  important  elements  of 
plant  growth;  and  when  plants  do  not  produce  sugar  they  produce 
some  other  form  of  carbohydrates  belonging  to  the  same  class,  like 
starches  or  cellulose.  In  other  words,  sugar,  starch,  and  cellulose  or 
woody  fiber,  cotton,  and  things  of  that  kind  are  all  the  same  from  the 
point  of  chemical  composition,  and  are  all  produced  by  the  growing 
plant  in  exactly  the  same  way. 

The  sugar  cane  is  indigenous  to  India,  first  having  been  found  near 
the  moutn  of  the  Ganges.  The  sugar  beet  is  indigenous  to  the  Euro- 
pean shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  where,  as  orginally  it  grew,  it 
was  an  annual  plant.  When  carried  to  the  north,  however,  it  changed 
its  habit,  and  became  a  biennial  plant,  storing  the  sugar  during  the 
first  year  of  its  growth  and  ripening  the  seed  during  the  second. 

Until  a  hundred  years  ago  almost  the  sole  commercial  source  of  sugar 
from  plants,  with  the  exception  of  honey,  was  the  sugar  cane.  Maar- 
graff,  in  1747,  discovered  tnat  the  sweet  principle  of  the  garden  beet 
was  identical  with  the  sugar  in  the  sugar  cane,  and  he  prepared  lab- 
oratory samples  of  this  sugar.  His  pupil,  Achard,  was  the  first,  in 
1797,  to  prepare  any  considerable  quantities  of  sugar  from  the  beet. 
He  was  the  first,  in  other  words,  who  went  beyond  the  laboratory  in 
the  production  of  sugar  from  this  plant.  At  that  time  sugar  was  a 
very  high-priced  article,  bringing  25  or  30  cents  a  pound,  and  even 
more;  and  he  announced  (which  was  hardly  credible  in  those  days) 
that  he  believed  sugar  could  be  made  from  tne  sugar  beet  at  a  cost  of 
not  to  exceed  6  cents  a  pound. 

At  the  time  of  the  continental  blockade  during  the  Napoleonic 
regime  this  discovery  of  Achard's  produced  a  lively  interest  in  France, 
and  a  committee  of  the  French  Academy  was  appointed  to  investigate 
the  claims  which  he  had  made.  As  a  result  of  these  investigations, 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  issued  a  decree  that  beet  sugar  should  be  made 
in  France  on  a  commercial  scale;  and  a  great  many  very  small  factories, 
considered  from  the  present  standpoint,  were  established  at  this  time. 
It  was  not,  however,  until  almost  half  a  century  later  that  beet 
sugar  assumed  any  commercial  importance,  although  its  real  start  as 
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a  commercial  article  was  due  to  the  decrees  of  Napoleon,  establishing 
these  factories  in  France.  From  that  period  the  respective  growth  of 
the  cane  and  beet  sugar  industries  will  be  of  interest  to  this  committee. 
[At  this  point  Dr.  Wiley  exhibited  a  chart  to  the  committee.] 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  have  given  this  in  a  graphic  f orm,  so  that  by  a  single 
glance  the  members  of  the  committee  can  see  the  relative  growth  of 
these  two  great  industries  during  the  last  half  century,  from  1855  on. 
This  shows  the  production  in  units  of  100,000  tons  of  2,240  pounds  each. 

It  is  very  unfortunate,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  have  in  this  country 
so  many  units  of  measure,  and  it  will  be  a  great  thing  in  commerce 
when  Congress  ordains  that  the  metric  system  shall  be  that  in  common 
use,  as  it  is  now  in  official  use.  We  have  three  kinds  of  tons,  which 
are  given  by  statisticians  and  are  always  producing  confusion. 

Mr.  McCJlellan.  Three  kinds,  you  say  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Three  kinds  of  ton.  We  have  this  ton,  which  is  the 
usual  commercial  ton  of  2,240  pounds;  we  have  a  short  ton  of  2,000 

Eounds,  and  we  have  the  metric  ton,  which  is  the  weight  of   1,000 
ilograms — nearly  2,205  pounds.    All  of  these  tons  figure  in  commerce. 
This  chart  is  in  tons  of  2,240  pounds,  units  of  100,000  tons. 

In  1855  and  1856  the  production  of  cane  sugar,  as  you  see,  was  a 
little  over  a  million  tons — that  is,  ten  units  of  100,000  tons  each — 
while  the  production  of  beet  sugar  at  that  time  is  represented  by  the 
solid  black  line.  Now,  see  the  relative  growth.  In  1885  the  quantity 
of  sugar  produced  from  the  two  sources  was  almost  exactly  equal,  as 
you  see  by  the  equality  of  the  length  of  these  two  lines.  Since  that 
period  the  beet  sugar  has  gained  most  rapidly  on  the  other,  and  you 
will  see  that  for  the  estimated  crop  of  1901-2-— that  is,  the  crop  which 
is  now  making  and  almost  finished — the  quantity  of  the  beet  sugar,  as 
represented  by  the  black  line,  is  almost  7,000,000  tons,  while  the 
quantity  of  cane  sugar  is  not  quite  4,000,000  tons. 

Thus,  in  the  last  sixteen  years,  the  beet  sugar  has  gained  upon  the 
cane  sugar  in  a  most  remarkable  manner. 

Mr.  McClellan.  Will  this  table  appear  in  the  report  of  your 
testimony  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes,  sir.     It  is  all  described  in  detail. 

Mr.  Colcock.  I  beg  your  pardon,  Dr.  Wiley;  but  that  is  commer- 
cial sugar,  is  it  not?  That  is  to  say,  India  produces  3,000,000  tons  of 
sugar  which  is  consumed  entirely  by  her  population. 

Dr.  Wiley.  That  is  mostly  palm  and  cane  sugar,  which  does  not 
figure  here.  This,  of  course,  is  the  sugar  of  commerce,  as  reported 
by  statistics. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  similar  chart  in  your  typewritten 
statement? 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  will  have  that  chart  photographed  and  put  in  with 
the  manuscript.  I  will  have  it  done  immediately.  The  table  from 
which  this  is  constructed  is  in  the  text;  but  for  purposes  of  illustra- 
tion, the  graphic  form  is  very  much  better;  it  appeals  more  promi- 
nently to  the  eye.  This  is  the  table  in  detail  from  which  this  graphic 
chart  is  constructed : 
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if  the  world,  1863-54  to  190 1-X. 
[Tom  of  2,240  poonda.] 
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The  foregoing  table  (shows  an  increase  of  201  per  cent  in  the  pro- 
duction of  cane  sugar  in  the  last  forty-eight  years,  and  an  increase  of 
3,263  per  cent  in  the  production  of  beet  sugar.  The  world's  crop  has 
risen  from  1,481,000  tons  to  10,710,000,  an  increase  of  637  per  cent. 
This  data  may  be  more  strikingly  shown  in  graphic  form,  as  is  illus- 
trated by  the  accompanying  chart. 
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The  beet  sugar  of  the  world,  as  is  well  known,  is  made  exclusively 
in  Europe.  I  say  "exclusively,"  because,  for  commercial  purposes, 
the  small  amount  made  in  the  United  States,  and  the  smaller  amount 
made  in  Egypt  and  in  Canada,  cut  no  figure  whatever  so  far  in  com- . 
merce.  So  tnat  we  may  say  that  the  home  of  the  beet  sugar  is  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe. 

The  question  of  the  relative  character  of  the  two  sugars  comes  also 
into  this  discussion.  "Are  they  identical?"  This  is  a  question 
which  has  been  asked  me  hundreds  of  tunes.  I  will  say,  in  reply, 
that  the  pure  sugar  made  from  cane  and  made  from  beets  is  identical 
in  every  particular;  but  the  raw  sugars  are  wonderfully  different  in 
their  composition,  so  it  is  only  the  absolutely  pure  sugars  which  can  be 
regarded  as  identical.  Therefore,  although  tnis  table  shows  the  rapid 
relative  growth  of  the  beet  industry,  it  does  not  mean  by  any  means 
that  the  beet  industry  can  ever  drive  the  sugar-cane  industry  out  of 
existence,  although  a  great  many  people  calmly  speak  of  the  possi- 
bility of  such  an  event  in  the  future — that  is?  that  the  increase  in  the 
beet-sugar  industry  will  be  so  great  that  the  industry  of  making  sugar 
from  the  sugar  cane  will  cease. 

There  are,  however,  certain  uses,  based  upon  the  properties  of  the 
two  sugars,  which  can  not  be  interchanged.  For  instance,  for  com- 
mercial purposes,  for  baking  purposes,  for  preserving  and  other  simi- 
lar purposes,  the  raw  beet  sugar  can  never  take  the  place  of  the  cane 
sugar,  for  the  reason  that  beet  sugar  in  its  unrefined  state  is  scarcely  fit 
for  human  consumption,  either  directlv  or  in  the  cuisine. 

This  is  best  illustrated  by  two  samples  which  I  have  brought,  such 
as  are  taken  every  day  for  polarization  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  rate  of  duty  to  be  imposed  upon  imported  sugar.  Under  the 
arrangements  between  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture  and  of  the  Treas- 
ury, the  control  of  all  the  sugar  laboratories  in  the  Treasury  is  vested 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  so  that  we  get  every  day  samples  of 
the  sugars  which  are  taken  for  polarization,  and  these  are  samples 
that  come  to  our  laboratory. 

I  wish  the  committee  would  simply  open  these  two  cans  and  smell 
each  one,  and  vou  can  then  understand  tne  force  of  my  argument,  and 
understand  why  it  is  that  a  raw  beet  sugar  can  not  be  used  for  com- 
mercial purposes,  while  a  raw  cane  sugar  can  be.  So  for  the  great 
preserving  industries,  for  making  jams  and  jellies,  and  for  baking 
cakes,  where  low-grade  sugars  are  pref  erred,  tne  beet  sugar  can  never 
take  the  place  of  the  cane  sugar.  Therefore,  the  cane  sugar,  in  spite 
of  this  relative  increase  in  magnitude  of  the  two  industries,  can  never 
be  driven  from  the  markets  of  the  world. 

I  will  show,  as  the  hearing  proceeds,  what  the  cause  of  this  remark- 
able increase  is. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  might  think  that  when  you  refine  that 
article  this  difference  would  disappear.  But  I  can  tell,  and  so  can  any 
expert  in  sugar,  whether  a  refined  granulated  sugar  is  made  from  cane 
or  whether  it  is  made  from  beets. 

Mr.  McClellan.  Without  analysis? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Without  analysis.  You  simply  need  to  place  such  a 
sugar  in  a  jar,  only  partly  filled,  and  stopper  it  for  twenty -four  hours. 
Take  a  perfectly  white  sugar,  polarizing  almost  100,  made  from  beets. 
Place  it  in  a  jar,  stopper  for  twenty-four  hours,  take  out  the  stopper, 
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and  smell  it  This  odor,  like  the  odor  of  the  roses  in  the  broken  vase, 
4  *  will  hang  round  it  still,"  even  in  the  refined  state  as  it  is  sold  in 
commerce. 

Of  course  you  will  understand^  that  refined  su^ar  is  not  chemically 
pare.  I  have  said  to  you  that  if  they  be  chemically  pure  the  two 
sugars  are  identical;  but  in  commerce  they  are  not  absolutely  chemi- 
cally pure.  So,  even  in  the  refined  state,  this  difference  in  odor  still 
attaches  itself  to  these  two  classes  of  sugar.  It  is  not  noticed  when  the 
sugar  is  left  opened,  but  it  is  noticed  when  the  jars  are  closed. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  any  detriment  to  it  in  ordinary  use? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Not  at  all,  sir;  not  in  the  least  for  the  ordinary  pur- 
poses to  which  sugar  is  put. 

The  Chairman.  Doctor,  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  large  quantities 
of  centrifugal  sugar  from  cane  were  used  in  the  country,  without 
being  refined,  were  they  not? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  am  sorry  they  are  not  yet.  It  is  the 
best  sugar  in  the  world. 

Mr.  McClellan.  It  is  what  was  called  brown  sugar,  I  believe? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Brown  sugar  or  yellow  sugar;  and  I  wish  that  our 
people  would  still  have  the  good,  old-fashioned  taste  for  that  kind  of 
sugar.  It  is  still  the  taste  in  London.  The  fashionable  sugars  in 
London  are  not  white  sugars,  but  yellow  crystals,  sometimes  artificially 
colored  to  make  them  yellow,  in  order  to  increase  their  market  value. 

Mr.  McClellan.  1  do  not  understand  why  the  sugar  producers  of 
Louisiana  do  not  sell  that  sugar  on  the  market  to  a  greater  extent. 

Mr.  Oxnard.  They  do  sell  it. 

Mr.  McClellan.  We  do  not  see  any  of  it  in  our  part  of  the  country. 

Dr.  Wiley.  Well,  I  do  not  know,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  prefer  the  yel- 
low sugars  myself,  both  in  taste  and  flavor,  to  the  refined  sugars. 

The  Chairman.  I  confess  I  have  had  quite  a  liking  for  it  from  boy- 
hood. 

Dr.  Wiley.  The  sugar  beet,  as  will  be  evident  without  reference 
to  the  maps  of  the  country,  is  preeminent  among  sugar-producing 

{lants  as  having  reached  its  highest  perfection  in  northern  latitudes, 
t  is  a  plant  which  is  remarkably  susceptible  to  its  environment,  vary- 
ing rapidly  and  radically  when  subjected  to  various  climatic  condi- 
tions. The  nature  of  these  variations  and  the  particular  conditions  of 
environment  which  most  influence  the  beet  have  been  established  by 
rigid  scientific  investigation.  The  results  of  the  most  recent  of  these 
investigations  have  been  published  as  Bulletin  64  of  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  marked  "  Exhibit  K" 
(see  page  659).  This  exhibit  shows  that  in  our  own  country  our  best 
beets  grow  in  northern  latitudes.  I  also  offer  "  Exhibit  L"  (see  page 
ft85),  being  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  52,  showing  the  probable  soutnern 
limit  of  profitable  beet  culture  in  the  United  btates,  as  indicated  by  a 
map  in  which  the  shaded  band  represents  the  limit  referred  to.  All 
the  area  in  this  belt  and  north  of  it,  where  the  conditions  are  favorable 
to  culture,  can  be  devoted,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  production  of  sugar 
beets,  remembering  only  tnat  the  northern  limit  is  that  which  permits 
the  ripening  of  the  crop  and  its  harvest  before  the  advent  of  winter. 

The  reason  of  this  is  a  physiological  and  biological  one  which  is 
evident  to  all.  The  formation  of  sugar  is  a  function  of  sunlight  and  of 
the  green  cells  of  plants;  and  therefore,  during  the  growing  season,  the 
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more  sunlight  you  can  get  upon  a  plant  like  the  beet,  other  things  being1 
equal,  the  more  sugar  it  wilt  produce.  As  you  go  north  the  length  of 
the  day  increases  during  the  growing  period,  so  that  in  northern  New 
York  the  day  at  least  is  an  hour  longer  than  it  is  in  Louisiana.  There- 
fore a  sugar  beet  grown  in  Louisiana  would  have  an  hour  less  to  work 
during  each  twenty-four  hours  in  the  formation  of  sugar;  and  this, 
during  the  whole  growing  season,  would  make  a  vast  difference.  It  is 
seen  in  Bulletin  64,  "Exhibit  K  (seepage  659),"  that  beets  grown  in 
Raleigh,  N.  C,  from  the  same  seed  as  the  other  samples,  haa  only  5 
or  6  per  cent  of  sugar,  while  beets  grown  from  the  same  seed  at 
Geneva,  N.  Y.,  had  16  per  cent  of  sugar. 

This  is  a  remarkable  fact,  showing  the  susceptibility  of  the  sugar- 
beet  to  environment.  Planting  the  same  seeds,  cultivating  the  same 
way,  and  giving  them  the  same  attention,  we  only  got  6  per  cent  of 
sugar  in  Raleigh,  N.  C,  while  in  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  we  got  16  per  cent 

But  the  sugar-  beet  resembles  perhaps  more  than  anything  else  the 
high-grade  stock  of  the  country.  It  has  the  same  position  in  plant 
life  that  the  Jersey  cow  and  the  race  horse  have  in  live  stock.  It  is  the 
result  of  high  breeding,  and  therefore  is  extremely  susceptible  to 
environment,  as  is  every  high-bred  animal  and  plant. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  sugar  cane  is  still  almost  in  its  natural  state. 
It  is  not  a  high-bred  plant,  and  therefore  is  less  susceptible  to  envi- 
ronment, ana  less  effect  has  been  produced  upon  it  simply  because  it 
was  not  necessary.  Nature  has  cared  for  the  sugar  cane.  She  has 
endowed  it  with  a  natural  content  of  sugar  ranging  from  12  to 
16  per  cent,  while  with  the  beet  it  is  only  from  4  to  6  per  cent 
Thus  the  beet  represents,  in  the  plant  kingdom,  the  result  of  sci- 
entific agriculture,  while  the  cane  represents  the  result  of  Nature's 
endowment  alone;  and  the  beet  illustrates  more  than  any  other  plant 
what  science  applied  in  agriculture  can  do  for  the  human  family,  it 
having  developed  from  an  unpromising  material  a  source  of  sugar 
which  more  than  rivals  that  which  Nature  has  put  of  her  own  accord 
in  the  sugar  cane.  Thus  the  beet  commends  itself,  by  reason  of  its 
high  breeding,  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  all  persons  who  have 
control,  by  fiscal  legislation  or  otherwise,  of  its  future.  It  is  as  sus- 
ceptible to  legislation  as  it  is  to  environment,  and  therefore  is  a  plant 
of  the  highest  culture,  representing  the  highest  still  and  the  highest 
agriculture,  and  being  worthy  of  our  particular  attention  on  that 
account. 

The  next  point  to  which  I  will  bring  your  attention  is  the  consump- 
tion of  sugar  in  the  United  States,  for  that  is  a  problem  which  touches 
directly  upon  this  industry,  and  as  what  I  say  1  try  to  base  solely  on 
established  statistical  data,  we  want  to  have  them  before  us  in  a  form 
in  which  they  can  be  used. 
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Comu  mption  of  eugar  in  United  States,  1S81-190J. 
[Tram  Will  ett  A  Ony'g  Piatlatlcal  Trade  Journal,  January  2, 1902.] 
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This  table  shows  that  the  total  percentage  of  increase  id  consump- 
tion in  the  United  States  for  the  twenty  years  beginning  with  1881  is 
138.77,  and  the  average  increase  per  year  6.94  per  cent.  The  con- 
sumption per  capita  has  increased  during  the  same  period  57.69  per 
cent,  showing  an  average  yearly  increase  of  2.88  per  cent.  These  data 
are  extremely  valuable  in  enabling  us  to  compute  the  probable  con- 
sumption of  sugar  in  the  United  States  at  any  not  too  remote  future 
period.  It  is  fair  to  assume  that  if  conditions  remain  practically  as 
they  are,  there  will  he  an  average  annual  increase  of  7  per  cent  in  the 
consumption  over  1881,  due  to  the  increase  in  the  population  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  average  annual  increase  in  consumption  of  about  3 
pounds  per  head  on  the  other. 

Mr.  Coopeb.  Doctor,  have  you  in  your  paper  a  statement  showing 
the  production  of  sugar  in  all  countries,  the  quantity  produced,  and 
the  markets  at  which  it  is  disposed  of? 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  have  not  included  in  the  table  the  markets,  but  I 
have  included  the  other  points  you  mentioned. 

In  ten  years,  therefore — and  this  is  one  of  the  points  which  this 
committee  has  asked  me  to  consider  in  this  presentation — the  increase 
in  consumption  would  be  equal  in  round  numbers  to  a  consumption  of 
3,000,000  tons.  In  twenty  years  from  this  time  the  consumption, 
according  to  the  same  calculation,  would  amount  to  3,780,000  tons, 
which  represents  the  consumption  of  sugar  in  the  United  States  in 
WL 

It  may  be  said  with  reason  that  it  is  not  accurate  to  base  consump- 
tion for  so  long  a  time  upon  a  period  so  remote  as  1881.  The  table 
shows  that  for  the  20  years  covered  therein  the  average  annual  rate  of 
b  c— 02 31 
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increase  of  consumption  was  almost  4.45  per  cent  over  the  consump- 
tion of  the  previous  year.  In  1911,  according  to  this  rule,  the  con- 
sumption would  be  3,667,000  tons  instead  of  3,000,000  tons,  as  com- 
puted bj  the  first  method.  In  1921,  according  to  the  same  rate  of 
annual  increase,  the  consumption  would  be  5,667,000  tons.  It  is  quite 
probable,  however,  that  a  geometrical  rate  of  increase  would  not  be 
maintained,  and  perhaps  the  nearest  approximation  we  can  make  to 
the  actual  consumption  would  be  a  mean  between  the  two  methods 
of  computation.  This  would  make  the  probable  consumption  in  1911 
3,333,500  tons,  and  in  1921  4,723,500  tons. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  compare  the  above  data  with  some  of  the 
principal  beet-sugar  producing  countries  of  Europe.  The  consump- 
tion of  sugar  per  capita  in  France  is  36.9  pounds,  in  Germany  33.9, 
in  Holland  32. 4,  in  Belgium  23.3,  in  Austria  17.6,  and  in  Russia  14 

gjunds.  It  is  thus  seen  that  the  great  sugar-producing  countries  of 
urope,  upon  the  whole,  use  just  about  one-third  as  much  sugar  per 
head  of  population  as  is  consumed  in  the  United  States.  It  is  evident 
that  the  necessity  for  a  foreign  market  in  Europe  is  a  very  great  one, 
especially  in  those  countries  of  Europe  where  tne  production  is  enor- 
mously in  excess,  as  is  true  in  the  three  great  sugar-producing  coun- 
tries of  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  and  France. 

The  reasons  of  this  smaller  consumption  are  not  difficult  to  discover. 
In  the  first  place,  the  people  of  those  countries,  as  a  rule,  are  not  so 
well  to  do  as  they  are  in  our  own  country;  and  hence  do  not  have  so 
much  money  to  spend  for  an  article  of  food  which  still,  in  some  parts 
of  Europe,  perhaps,  is  considered  a  luxury  rather  than  a  necessity. 
The  more  efficient  reason,  however,  is  found  in  the  fact  that  by  the 
system  of  taxation  in  those  countries,  which  will  be  explained  further 
on,  the  price  of  sugar  for  domestic  consumption  is  raised  enormously 
above  the  cost  of  production,  while  these  same  countries  offer  their 
sugar  to  foreign  countries  at  a  price  certainly  not  above  the  cost  of 

Production,  and  sometimes  even  under  that  cost.    This  subject  will  be 
iscussed  again  in  a  subsequent  part  of  these  remarks. 

An  important  question  which  is  brought  before  the  committee  at  the 
present  time  is,  "  What  does  it  cost  to  make  sugar  in  different  parts 
of  the  world?"  This  is  a  question  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  answer 
with  accuracy,  and  on  which  there  is  a  great  deal  of  conflicting  testi- 
mony. All  the  factors  which  enter  into  the  industry,  of  course,  have 
to  be  considered;  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain  the  exact  data 
in  all  cases.  It  appears  from  a  great  deal  of  the  evidence  which  has 
been  brought  forward  that  sugar  production  has  ceased  to  be  a  pay- 
ing industry.  The  evidence  which  was  submitted  by  the  sugar  inter- 
ests favoring  reciprocity,  and  published  as  hearings  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  under  date  of  January  15  and  16,  1902,  is 
to  the  effect  that  at  present  prices  sugar  production  has  ceased  to  be 
profitable  in  Cuba.  , 

The  German  sugar  producers  have  the  same  complaint  to  make  of! 
their  own  industry.  In  a  review  of  the  world  market  for  sugar,  the 
Centralblatt  fur  die  Zuckerindustrie,  published  in  Magdeburg,  Jan- 
uary 3,  1902,  says: 

No  one  sheds  a  tear  for  the  old  year,  since  it  brought  severe  losses  to  the  trade,  only 
disappointments  to  sugar-beet  agriculture,  and  a  depression  in  the  price  of  raw  sugar 
which  means  ruin  for  a  number  of  factories.  As  concerns  the  new  year,  especially 
in  view  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  future  of  our  trade  policy  which  exercises  a  paraly- 
sis on  our  spirit  of  enterprise,  we  dare  not  base  any  too  great  hopes. 
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The  sugar-producing  interests  in  the  British  tropical  colonies  are 
absolutely  upon  the  verge  of  ruin,  as  is  shown  by  the  testimony  before 
the  royal  commission.  (See  reports  of  West  India  Royal  Commis- 
sion, vols.  1  to  3,  inclusive,  entitled  "  Minutes  of  Proceedings,  Reports 
of  Evidence,  and  Copies  of  Certain  Documents,"  printed  by  order  of 
Parliament  in  1897,  by  Eyre  &  Spottiswoode.  The  documents  are 
marked  C-8655,  C-8656,  0-8657,  andC-8669.) 

In  the  testimony  which  is  presented  by  the  beet-sugar  makers  of 
Michigan  in  a  circular  which  was  offered  to  the  committee,  on  page 
10,  line  241,  it  is  stated  that  the  total  cost  of  making  100  pounds  of 
refined  sugar  is  $4,682.  At  the  same  time  the  selling  price  of  sugar  in 
Michigan  is  stated  to  be  $4,463  per  100  pounds.  According  to  this 
showing,  the  Michigan  beet-sugar  growers  are  losing  $0,219  per  100 
pounds. 

In  the  testimony  of  the  Louisiana  sugar  planters,  Colonel  Hill 
said: 

We  can  not  make  sugar  in  Louisiana  for  less  than  3}  cents  a  pound. 

And  he  showed  that  the  price  received  for  the  sugar  was  three- 
sixteenths  of  a  cent  less  than  the  price  of  the  same  sugar  in  New  York. 
Thus,  at  the  ruling  price  of  raw  sugar  in  New  York  (which,  during 
January,  has  been  about  3$  cents  a  pound),  the  price  received  by  the 
Louisiana  people  was  almost  exactly  the  actual  cost  of  production, 
leaving  no  margin  of  profit  whatever. 

All  this  testimony,  coming  from  all  quarters  of  the  sugar-producing 
world,  shows  that  the  sugar  industry  at  the  present  time  barely  exists, 
or  is  positively  on  the  road  to  bankruptcy. 

Perhaps  the  most  reliable  data  in  regard  to  the  actual  cost  of  beet 
sugar  in  the  United  States  are  contained  in  Census  Bulletin  No.  59, 
issued  March  7,  1901,  which  is  presented  as  "  Exhibit  M"  (page  733). 
The  data  which  this  bulletin  contains  were  obtained  under  directions 
which  I  prepared  and  by  one  of  my  assistants,  Dr.  G.  L.  Spencer,  who, 

gerhaps,  is  the  best-posted  sugar  expert  in  the  United  States.  Dr. 
pencer  personally  visited  every  factory,  and  thus  secured  all  the 
data  in  person;  and  it  is  believed  that  they  represent  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible the  truth  in  this  matter.  This  bulletin  shows  that  the  average 
richness  in  sugar  of  the  beets  grown  in  the  United  States  during  the 
census  year  ended  May  31,  1900,  was  14.5  per  cent,  and  the  coefficient 
of  purity  81.2.  By  "coefficient  of  purity"  is  meant  the  percentage  of 
sugar  found  in  the  total  solids  in  tne  juices  of  the  beets.  The  coeffi- 
cient of  purity  is  a  most  important  factor  in  calculating  the  yield  of 
refined  sugar  per  ton.  The  higher  the  coefficient  of  purity  the  greater 
the  percentage  of  sugar  contained  in  the  beets  which  is  finally  secured 
in  a  merchantable  form.  The  coefficient  of  purity  of  the  beets  grown 
in  the  United  States  is  almost  at  the  lowest  lunit  permissible  for  good 
results  in  manufacture.  In  other  words,  a  coefficient  of  purity  less 
than  80  is  considered  extremely  poor. 

In  regard  to  the  actual  cost  of  beets,  or  rather  the  amount  paid  to  the 
farmers  therefor,  the  Census  Bulletin  shows  that  it  amounts  to  $4.39 
per  ton  of  2,000  pounds.  This  includes  the  price  of  beets  in  New 
York,  which,  by  the  bounty  law  of  that  State,  must  be  $5  per  ton. 
The  price  paid  for  beets  in  most  parts  of  the  United  States  is  on  a 
sliding  scale,  being  $4  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  for  beets  containing  12 
per  cent  of  sugar,  with  about  3£  cents  increase  for  each  tenth  of  a  per 
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cent  of  sugar  above  12,  and  a  corresponding  decrease  for  each  tenth  of 
a  per  cent  below  12. 

In  regard  to  the  yield  per  acre,  it  is  seen  that  during'  the  census 
year  135,305  acres  of  beets  were  planted  in  the  United  States,  yield- 
ing 794,658  tons.  This  is  a  yield  of  5.8  tons  per  acre.  A  considerable 
percentage  of  the  total  acreage  planted  to  oeets  was  not  harvested, 
so  that  the  yield  per  acre  of  narvested  beets  was  somewhat  greater 
than  that  mentioned.  The  actual  number  of  acres  harvested  was 
105,175,  and  the  average  yield  of  beets  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  was 
nearly  exactly  8  tons  per  acre.  The  quantity  of  sugar  made  from 
these  beets  was  161,474,100  pounds,  or  203  pounds  of  sugar  per  ton  of 
beets.  Pure  granulated  sugar  formed  72  per  cent  of  the  total  of  this 
output,  and  28  per  cent  was  low-grade  sugar  suitable  only  for  refin- 
ing. The  average  polarization  of  this  low-grade  sugar  is  not  given  in 
the  census  returns,  but  we  know  by  experience  that  it  was  probably 
below  90.  If  we  place  it  at  90  it  is  seen  that  the  total  amount  of  pure 
sugar  recovered  from  2,000  pounds  of  beets  was  considerably  less  than 
200  pounds,  and  probably  not  more  than  190  pounds. 

The  testimony  of  the  Michigan  people  is  that  they  are  getting  about 
9  tons  of  beets  per  acre. 

I  wish  to  say  this  about  reported  data  regarding  yields,  etc.,  Mr. 
Chairman:  They  are  nearly  always  unreliable.  You  will  hear  a  man 
say:  u  I  got  40  tons  of  beets  per  acre,  and  I  made  250  pounds  of  sugar 
per  ton."  While  it  is  pleasant  to  hear  men  say  that,  I  do  not  think 
they  believe  it,  and  I  certainly  do  not  believe  it.  When  you  come  to 
these  enormous  yields  it  may  be  possible  in  individual  cases  that  a 
small  area  will  give  them,  but  we  must  take  the  average.  What  is  the 
average  yield,  and  what  is  the  average  output?  That  is  what  the  com- 
mittee wants  to  know,  and  that  is  what  I  am  trying  to  give  them. 

Now,  these  are  my  opinions  from  these  data.  You  can  take  them 
for  what  they  are  worth. 

With  all  the  reliable  data  which  are  available  I  would  say: 

1.  The  average  yield  per  acre  of  beets  in  the  United  States  does  not 
reach  10  tons. 

2.  Our  farmers  for  the  most  part  are  growing  beets  without  any  fer- 
tilization, and  it  is  not  likely  that  the  average  yield  will  be  increased 
until  fertilizers  are  abundantly  supplied  and  more  scientific  forms  of 
agriculture  practiced. 

3.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  determine  just  what  the  farmers 
expense  in  growing  a  crop  of  beets  is,  as  it  is  hard  to  estimate  his 
labor  and  that  of  his  own  people  and  farm  animals. 

4.  The  actual  cost  of  the  production  of  beets  in  this  country,  where 
fertilizers  are  not  used,  may  be  confidently  stated  as  not  less  than  $30 
per  acre. 

5.  The  cost  of  manufacturing  the  beets  is  better  known,  because  the 
data  are  more  easily  accessible.  In  the  manufacture  in  the  United 
States  of  the  794,658  tons  of  beets  reported  in  the  census  bulletin, 
there  were  used  the  following  quantities  of  materials: 

Limestone tons . .        64, 805 

Coke do....  7,519 

Sulphur do 149 

Barrels 90,985 

Sacks 1,342,649 

Coal tons..      109,235 

Oil gallons..  7,017,079 

Vood cords..  3,459 
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In  the  manufacture  of  these  beets  the  following  expenses  were 
incurred: 

Paid  for  beets $3,485,320 

For  fuel 453,036 

Milling  supplies 18,933 

Freights 369,070 

All  other  materials 477,437 

Salaries  and  wages 1,448,882 

Miscellaneous  expenses 451, 351 

Total 6,704,029 

The  above  represents  the  actual  expense  of  manufacturing  794,658 
tons  of  beets,  yielding  products  which  are  valued  at  $7,323,857.  This 
shows  an  apparent  profit  on  manufacture  of  $619,828  on  an  invested 
capital  of  $20,958,519,  which  represents  almost  exactly  3  per  cent  of 
the  money  invested.  No  account  has  been  taken,  however,  of  the 
deterioration  of  the  plants  known  as  wear  and  tear  and  repairs.  This, 
on  a  capital  of  $20,000,000,  would  beat  least  10  per  cent,  or  $2,000,000. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Do  jou  mean  for  a  year? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Is  not  that  a  little  bit  high? 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  do  not  think  so,  sir. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Do  we  not  estimate,  for  depreciation  of  all  machinery, 
about  5  per  cent? 

Dr.  Wiley.  With  repairs  and  all  restorations,  I  do  not  think  it  is 
verv  high. 

'fhe  Chairman.  I  think  the  rule  of  manufacturers  is  10  per  cent. 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  have  been  in  the  business  a  good  deal,  not  as  an 
investor,  but  as  an  expert. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  10  per  cent  is  the  rule  among  manufacturers 
generally. 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  do  not  think  I  have  estimated  it  too  high.     It  may  be. 

Mr.  Steele.  The  plants  stand  idle  nine  months  in  the  year. 

Dr.  Wiley.  If  this  be  taken  into  consideration,  the  apparent  profit 
of  3  per  cent  on  manufacture  vanishes. 

Mr.  Newlands.  It  means  a  loss,  then,  does  it  not? 

Dr.  Wiley.  It  means  a  loss. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Of  $1,800,000? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  for  the  census  year,  remember;  and 
that  contains  the  most  reliable  data  we  have. 

Now,  while  it  is  doubtless  true  that  a  few  of  the  factories  during 
the  census  year  made  profits,  it  is  perfectly  evident,  from  a  critical 
study  of  the  only  reliable  data  which  we  have  on  the  subject,  that  for 
the  whole  sum  invested,  after  allowing  for  wear  and  tear,  there  was  a 
deficit  instead  of  a  profit. 

1  desire  to  call  the  particular  attention  of  the  committee  to  this  part 
of  my  statement,  because  the  Census  Bulletin  itself  refers  to  it. 

We  readily  grant  that  the  census  year,  viz,  the  year  ended  May  31, 
1900,  was  not  a  most  favorable  one  from  an  agricultural  point  of  view; 
and  it  is  hard,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  find  when  there  ever  was  a  favorable 
year.  I  never  have  known  any  kind  of  an  industry  that  did  not  have 
a  bad  year,  about  the  time  the  census  is  taken.  In  fact,  if  this  assump- 
tion is  not  made,  it  is  evident  that  the  beet-sugar  industrv  of  the 
United  States  is  not  on  a  paying  basis.  But  granting  this  point,  it  is 
clearly  seen  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  profits  made  by  the  farmer  in 
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growing  the  beets  and  the  manufacturer  in  turning  them  into  sugar 
are  not  greater  than  the  character  of  their  labor  and  the  expenses 
connected  therewith  would  warrant. 

The  foregoing  data  show  that  the  total  number  of  pounds  of  beet 
sugar  made  was  161,474,100,  which  would  make  the  actual  cost  of  the 
sugar  4.15  cents  a  pound.  It  may  be  safely  stated,  therefore,  that  the 
minimum  cost  of  the  production  of  beet  sugar  in  the  United  States, 
up  to  the  present  time,  has  not  been  less  than  4  cents  a  pound. 

The  cost  of  making  beet  sugar  is  slightly  greater  than  that  of  cane 
sugar,  and  this  is  easily  explained  when  it  is  considered  that  the  proc- 
ess of  manufacture  of  beet  sugar  is  by  far  more  complicated  and  more 
expensive  than  that  required  for  cane  sugar. 

The  actual  price  paid  for  foreign  sugars  delivered  in  New  York  is 
easily  obtained  by  deducting  from  the  market  price  the  amount  of 
duty  which  is  collected.  To  the  amount  of  duty  must  be  added  the 
countervailing  duties  on  sugars  imported  from  Germany,  Austria, 
Russia,  and  France,  and  other  countries  paying  bounties  on  exported 
sugars. 

I  come  now  to  the  fourth  point  which  1  was  asked  to  discuss  by  the 
committee,  viz,  European  sugar  bounties,  and  I  want  to  call  the  special 
attention  of  the  committee  to  this  part  of  the  discussion.  I  was  asked 
to  state  what  they  are,  how  they  are  paid,  what  effect  they  have  upon 
the  industry  both  in  Europe  and  in  this  country,  and  what  methods 
are  employed  for  neutralizing  their  effects. 

The  German  law  now  in  force,  with  very  slight  modifications,  became 
effective  on  May  29,  1896.  The  sections  which  are  of  importance  in 
regard  to  the  bounties  are  as  follows: 

Sec.  77.  When  sugar  in  quantities  of  at  least  500  kilograms  is  exported,  or  deposited 
in  public  or  private  warehouses  under  official  control  [what  we  call  Donded  ware- 
houses], and  not  intended  for  domestic  consumption,  it  is  entitled  to  the  following 
direct  premiums: 

(a)  Raw  sugar  of  at  least  90  per  cent  purity,  and  refined  sugar  under  98  per  cent 
purity,  2.50  marks  per  100  kilograms  (0.269  cent  per  pound). 

(b)  Loaf  sugar  and  all  sugar  in  pure  white  blocks  or  cubes  of  at  least  99.5  per  cent 
purity,  3.55  marks  per  100  kilograms  (0.383  cent  per  pound). 

(c)  For  all  other  sugars  of  at  least  98  per  cent  purity,  3  marks  per  100  kilograms 
(0.324  centner  pound). 

Sec.  79.  The  Bundesrath  is  authorized  to  lower  or  abolish  the  above  premiums 
when  other  countries  paying  bounties  on  exported  beet  sugars  lower  or  abolish 
them. 

Sec.  80.  The  tariff  on  imported  sugars  of  all  kinds,  solid  and  liquid,  is  40  marks 
per  100  kilograms  (4.32  cents  per  pound). 

Mr.  Newlands.  What  is  that — 1  cents  a  pound? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes,  sir;  4  cents  and  a  little  more — 4.3  cents  a  pound. 
That  is  the  import  duty. 

The  French  law  now  in  force  bears  date  of  April  7, 1897,  and  was 
promulgated  in  the  Journal  Officiel  of  April  8,  1897.  Its  provisions 
relating  to  direct  bounties  on  exported  sugars  are  these: 

(a)  Unrefined  sugars,  granular  or  in  small  crystals,  of  at  least  98  per  cent  polari- 
zation for  beet  sugars,  and  97  per  cent  for  colonial  cane  sugars,  the  polarization  being 
made  before  the  deduction  of  loss  during  refining,  receive  a  bounty  of  5  francs  per 
100  kilograms  (0.35  cent  per  pound)  of  pure  sugar  contained  therein.  When,  how- 
ever, sugars  of  this  category  are  so  pure  that  they  polarize  not  less  than  99.75  per 
cent,  they  are  entitled  at  their  full  weight  to  the  rate  of  bounty  enjoyed  by  exported 
unrefined  sugars. 

(b)  Raw  sugars  polarizing  from  65  to  98  per  cent  for  beet  sugars,  and  from  65  to 
97  per  cent  for  colonial  cane  sugars  receive,  for  each  100  kilograms  of  pure  sugar 
contained  therein,  3  francs  50  centimes  (0.31  cent  per  pound). 
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(c)  Bock  crystal  sugars  (candied  sugars)  are  entitled  to  a  bounty  of  4  francs  50 
centimes  (0.39  cent  per  pound)  per  100  kilograms  of  pure  sugar. 

(d)  Refined  sugars,  in  loaves  or  blocks,  perfectly  White,  hard,  and  dry,  4  francs  60 
centimes  per  100  kilograms  (0.39  cent  per  pound). 

(e)  Powdered  sugars,  for  each  100  kilograms  of  pure  sugar  therein,  4  francs  50  cen- 
times (0.39  cent  per  pound). 

(/)  Refined  sugars,  in  grains  or  crystals,  polarizing  at  least  98  per  cent,  4  francs 
per  100  kilograms  (0.35  cent  per  pound).  When  the  sugars  of  this  last  category 
polarize  99.75,  they  will  be  considered  as  pure  refined  sugars,  and  will  be  entitled  to 
a  bounty  at  their  fall  weight  without  any  deduction  whatever. 

It  is  important  to  note,  in  connection  with  these  laws,  especially  the 
French,  that  indirect  bounties  on  export  sugar  are  secured  by  a 
duplex  system  of  taxation — a  tax  on  the  domestic  industry  and  one  on 
importations.  In  all  the  sugar-producing  countries  of  Europe  the 
domestic  sugar  industry  is  highly  taxed.  In  each  of  these,  however, 
the  duties  levied  on  importations  are  invariably  higher  than  the  tax  on 
domestic  production.  The  object  of  this  is  to  secure  the  consumption 
of  domestic  sugars,  and  practically  to  exclude  those  of  foreign  origin. 
The  wisdom  of  sucn  a  fiscal  policy  can  not  be  discussed  here. 

By  reason  of  the  indirect  French  tax,  it  is  very  difficult  to  compute- 
just  what  the  indirect  bounty  is.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has 
done  that,  however,  and  in  fixing  the  amount  of  the  countervailing 
duty  has  taken  that  into  consideration. 

Mr.  Tawney.  One  moment.  Did  you  state  what  the  import  duty 
was  on  sugar  going  into  France? 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  (Ed  not  quote  that  part  of  the  law;  but  it  is  almost 
exactly  the  same  as  the  German  import  duty.  I  can  not  give  the  exact 
figures,  because  I  did  not  quote  that  part  of  the  law  here;  but  as  I  say, 
it  is  almost  exactly  the  same  as  in  Germany. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Doctor,  there  is  no  sugar  imported  in  either  Ffance 
or  Germany,  is  there? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Almost  none.  There  may  be  a  little  cane  sugar 
imported  for  special  purposes. 

On  December  12,  1898,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  issued  his 
instructions  for  collecting  countervailing  duties  against  sugars  im- 
ported from  France  and  Germany  as  follows. 

(Now,  these  are  the  countervailing  duties  against  France  to  cover 
these  direct  and  indirect  bounties  of  which  I  have  spoken.) 

FRANCE. 

Raw  sugars  of  the  standard  of  65  to  98  per  cent  for  beet-root  sugars,  or  of  65  to  97 
per  cent  for  French  colonial  sugar,  per  100  kilograms  of  refined  sugar,  100  per  cent, 
francs  10.82. 

Sugar  candies  calculated  at  their  legal  equivalent,  per  100  kilograms,  effective 
weight,  francs  11.51. 

Refined  sugars,  in  load  or  crushed,  clear,  hard,  and  dry,  per  100  kilograms,  effective 
weight,  11.51. 

Raw  and  refined  sugars  in  grains  or  crystals  of  a  minimum  standard  of  98  per  cent, 
francs  11.17. 

The  output  of  refined  sugar  from  raw  is  calculated  by  deducting 
from  the  polarization  of  the  raw  sugar  twice  the  glucose,  four  times 
the  ashes,  and  1|  per  cent  for  loss  in  refining. 

These  are  the  total  countervailing  duties  collected  on  French  sugar. 

Mr.  McClellan.  And  they  are  practically  equivalent  to  the  boun- 
ties paid  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  As  nearly  as  we  can  compute  them.  We  know  the 
direct  bounty;  that  is  in  the  law.     The  indirect  bounty  in  France  is 
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computed  on  what  they  call  the  legal  yield.  They  allow,  say,  that  a 
ton  of  beets  would  make  7  per  cent  of  refined  sugar.  Then  wnen  they 
export  140  pounds  of  refined  sugar  they  get  a  rebate  of  the  total 
amount  they  have  paid  on  that  ton  of  oeets  as  the  internal-revenue 
tax;  but  as  thev  get  over  10  per  cent  of  sugar,  they  get  the  same  rate 
of  rebate  on  tfie  excess;  ana  that  is  the  indirect  bounty  which  these 
instructions  consider  in  connection  with  the  direct  bounty. 

The  imposition  of  the  duties  above  described  mean  almost  an  abso- 
lute shutting  out  of  French  sugars  from  our  markets,  as  they  amount 
to  almost  2  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Is  that  in  addition  to  the  regular  duty  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  in  addition  to  the  regular  duty. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Making  3.68  in  all? 

Dr.  Wiley.  About  3.68  for  French  sugar,  of  about  96  polarization. 

The  countervailing  duties  on  German  sugar  are  as  follows: 

On  raw  sugar  at  least  98  per  cent  polarization,  and  on  refined  sugar  under  98  per 
cent  and  af  least  90  per  cent,  2.50  marks  per  100  kilograms. 

.  On  candy'  and  sugar  in  white,  hard  loaves,  blocks,  crystals,  etc,  at  least  99$  per 
cent,  3.55  marks  per  100  kilograms. 

On  all  other  sugars  at  least  98  per  cent,  3  marks  per  100  kilograms. 

The  countervailing  duties  on  German  sugar,  as  published  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  were  taken  directly  from  the  German  law. 
In  regard  to  the  French  bounties,  the  calculations  have  evidently  been 
based  upon  the  actual  yield  in  refined  sugars,  as  determined  by  the 
statistics  of  the  industry  in  France. 

I  wish  to  say  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  what  I  am  now  going  to  read 
I  wrote  five  years  ago.  It  is  from  an  article  published  in  The  Forum 
in  July?  1897,  before  this  question  came  up  before  this  committee  or 
before  it  was  supposed  that  it  would  come  up,  and  these  are  the  words 
I  used  at  that  time: 

"In  order  that  a  government  may  be  enabled  to  pay  either  a 
direct  or  an  indirect  bounty  the  funds  must  necessarily  be  obtained  by 
a  tax  on  the  sugar  consumed.  All  fiscal  legislation  wnich  provides  for 
direct  or  indirect  bounties  must,  therefore,  be  based  on  a  tax  upon  the 
domestic  consumption;  and  the  tax  must  be  proportionate  to  the  mag- 
nitude of  such  consumption.  It  is  evident  that  the  funds  available  for 
this  indirect  bounty  depend  upon  the  ratio  between  the  total  produc- 
tion and  consumption.  In  France  the  selling  price  of  sugar  for 
domestic  consumption  is  determined  by  the  duty  on  imports.  If  the 
manufacturer  could  dispose  of  his  total  product  for  home  consump- 
tion, the  amount  of  profit  would  be  equal  to  the  difference  between 
the  internal  tax,  the  cost  of  production,  and  the  tariff  on  foreign 
sugars.  Now,  if  to  this  profit  we  add  that  accruing  from  the  excess 
of  the  actual  over  the  legal  yield,  we  shall  see  that  the  manufacturer 
has  two  great  sources  of  revenue,  viz:  (1)  The  difference  between  the 
internal  and  the  tariff  taxes,  and  (2)  the  rebate  in  internal  tax  arising 
from  the  excess  of  yield;  this  rebate  alone  being  regarded  as  the  true 
bounty.  The  total  amount  of  sugar  yielded  in  excess  of  that  fixed  by 
law  varies  with  the  richness  of  the  beet  in  saccharine  matter,  and  the 
efficiency  of  the  process  of  manufacture;  consequently  only  an 
approximate  estimate  of  the  profits  obtained  in  this  way  can  be  made. 

fc4The  excess  of  production  over  consumption  must  either  be  carried 
as  stock  on  hand  or  exported.  The  immediate  purpose  of  the  direct 
premium  is  to  force  this  surplus  into  the  export  trade  by  offering  it 
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to  other  sugar-eating  nations  at  less  than  cost  price,  or  at  least  at  a 
price  lower  than  that  of  rival  dealers." 

Now,  that  is  the  essence  of  the  purpose  of  these  bounties.  It  is  to 
force  into  the  markets  of  the  world,  at  less  than  cost  price,  or  at  least 
at  a  price  lower  than  that  of  rival  dealers,  this  surplus  of  sugar;  and 
this  is  the  language  I  used  five  years  ago: 

"The  producer  in  the  country  whence  the  sugar  is  exported  not 
only  '  pays  the  freight,'  but  also  makes  a  contribution  to  the  family 
expenses  of  the  purchaser.  Fortunately,  in  the  United  States  taxes 
are  not  yet  levied  for  the  support  of  private  families  in  other  countries. 

"The  effect  of  the  premium  on  exports  of  sugar  is  twofold.  In  the 
first  place,  it  stimulates  domestic  production  in  the  country  in  which 
the  premium  is  paid,  by  securing  a  larger  foreign  market  for  the 
sugar  produced.  The  high  taxes  in  continental  countries  restrict  the 
home  consumption,  and,  unless  an  outlet  be  found,  the  limit  of  the 
industry  is  soon  reached.  By  reason  of  the  high  premium  received, 
exporters  are  enabled  to  undersell  in  the  markets  of  the  world  those 
whose  sugars  are  grown  without  the  stimulus  of  a  direct  or  indirect 
bounty.  In  the  second  place,  the  effect  of  the  premiums  on  exported 
sugar  is  to  cheapen  its  cost  to  the  consumer  in  non  producing  countries, 
whereby  the  consumption  in  those  countries  is  increased.  The  effect 
of  the  bounties  is  seen  chiefly  in  England,  which,  in  proportion  to  its 
population,  is  the  largest  sugar-consuming  country  in  the  world." 

England  until  lately  levied  no  import  duty  on  sugar.  It  now  has  a 
duty  of  about  1  cent  a  pound. 

Air.  McClellan.  That  is  a  war  duty,  is  it  not? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes;  and  they  are  speaking  of  raising  it. 

"  Consequently,  the  price  of  sugars  in  the  London  market  is  not  sub- 
ject solely  to  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  but  is  cheapened  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  premiums  paid  by  continental  countries. 
The  result  has  been  one  of  which,  upon  the  whole,  the  English  people 
have  had  no  reason  to  complain  in  so  far  as  the  price  of  sugar  is  con- 
cerned; but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  English  sugar  refiners  and  the 
British  sugar-producing  colonies  have  been  practically  ruined  by  the 
continental  system,  of  bounties.  Indeed,  so  great  has  been  the  dis- 
tress produced  thereby  that,  on  various  occasions,  Parliament  has  seen 
fit  to  investigate  the  subject;  and  Parliamentary  committees  have  not 
onlj  debated  upon  it  in  London,  but  one  such  committee  has  recently 
visited  all  the  principal  colonial  centers  of  sugar  production." 

That  committee  visited  Washington,  and  was  in  consultation  here 
quite  a  while  on  this  very  subject  of  which  we  are  now  speaking. 

Now,  this  is  the  continuation  of  my  paper.  I  call  the  particular 
attention  of  the  committee  to  this  quotation  from  the  article  above 
referred  to  as  it  was  written  five  years  ago,  before  the  contingency 
which  now  faces  the  committee  was  ever  thought  of.  The  quotation 
is  as  follows: 

44  In  this  country  the  effect  of  the  continental  bounties  is  beginning 
to  be  seriouslv  felt;  and  the  situation  has  latelv  been  rendered  more 
acute  by  reason  of  the  difficulties  in  Cuba,  which  island  in  the  past  has 
been  our  natural  source  of  supply.  The  war  has  reduced  the  Cuban 
production,  in  round  numbers,  from  1,000,000  to  100,000  tons;  and  by 
reason  of  tne  great  plethora  of  sugar  in  continental  Europe,  caused  by 
the  application  of  the  bounty  system,  almost  the  whole  of  this  deficit 
has  been  drawn  from  beet  sugar  producing  countries.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  at  the  present  rate  of  consumption,  our  annual  importation  of 
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beet  sugar  amounts  to  800,000  tons,  an  increase  of  700,000  tons  in 
three  years." 

Of  course  that  condition  has  now  largely  passed  away. 

I  will  add  one  more  quotation  from  the  same  article,  since  it  bears 
on  this  question. 

"The  problem  of  foreign  sugar  bounties  should  not  be  difficult  to 
solve.  The  nature  and  amount  of  these  bounties,  in  the  two  principal 
sugar-producing  countries  of  Europe,  have  been  pointed  out. 

"  Unless  the  other  sugar-producing  countries  or  the  world  take  some 
restrictive  action,  it  is  hard  to  say  where  the  policy  which  is  now  con- 
trolling European  producers  will  lead  them.  Instead  of  diminishing, 
we  see  the  premiums  on  exports  increasing.  France  has  met  the  direct 
bounty  offered  by  Germany,  and  is  prepared  to  go  further.  Other 
sugar-producing  countries  in  Europe  are  clamoring  for  the  same  degree 
of  support  furnished  by  Germany  and  France.  Unless  an  end  is  put 
to  this  i  merry  war,'  it  may  go  on  until  sugar  can  be  delivered  in 
London  at  simply  the  cost  of  transportation,  or  at  a  still  lower  figure. 

"It  is  not  my  purpose  to  discuss  here  the  disastrous  effects  which 
such  a  course  will  eventually  produce  among  the  continental  nations 
of  Europe.  It  is  sufficient  to  consider  it  in  relation  to  our  own  policy, 
in  order  to  ascertain  how  it  will  affect  our  interests.  It  is  certain  that 
the  bounties  under  laws  now  governing  the  sugar  industry  in  Europe, 
unless  met  by  proper  countervailing  duties" 

Now,  this  was  written  some  time  before  they  were  enacted 

"  Will  check  and  eventually  destroy  that  department  of  our  agricul- 
tural industry  which  is  so  eagerhj  turning  its  attention  to  the  production 
of  sugar"    (italics  not  in  original.) 

The  British  delegates  to  the  sugar  conference  which  met  at  Brussels 
in  1898,  in  their  report  to  Parliament,  C-8938,  Commercial  No.  6, 1898, 
made  the  following  summary  in  regard  to  the  matter: 

We  do  not  consider  it  to  be  any  part  of  our  duty  to  discuss  the  economic  aspects 
of  the  sugar  bounty  question,  either  in  its  bearing  upon  the  United  Kingdom  or  upon 
the  British  colonies.  This  branch  of  the  subject  has  already  received  the  careful 
consideration  of  Her  Majesty's  Government;  but  having  given  above  a  brief  outline 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Brussels  Sugar  Conference,  we  desire  to  offer  the  following 
general  observations  upon  the  present  position  of  the  question  from  the  international 
point  of  view: 

Austria-Hungary,  Germany,  Belgium  and  Holland  desire  to  effect  a  complete 
abolition  of  the  bounties,  and  no  opposition  to  an  arrangement  to  this  effect  is  to  be 
apprehended  from  Spain  and  Sweden.  France,  however,  while  willing  to  abolish  the 
direct  bounty  on  export  under  her  law  of  1897,  wishes  to  retain  the  advantange  of 
the  indirect  export  bounty  created  by  her  internal  law  of  1884;  and  Russia  declines 
even  to  discuss  whether  her  existing  system  amounts  to  a  bounty  on  export  or  not 

Germany  grants  only  a  direct  export  bounty,  which  is,  roughly  speaking,  about 
equal  in  amount  to  the  direct  export  bounty  granted  under  the  Frencn  law  of  1897; 
and  although  sugar  can  be  produced  cheaper  in  Germany  than  in  France,  it  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  Germany  will  consent  to  abolish  the  whole  of  her  bounty  while 
France  retains  that  created  by  her  law  of  1884,  which  is  about  three  times  as  much 
as  the  direct  export  bounty  granted  under  her  law  of  1897.  Austria-Hungary,  on 
the  other  hand,  contends  that  the  Russian  system  does  in  fact  amount  to  the  grant 
of  a  bounty  on  exportation,  and  as  Russia  is  her  chief  competitor  in  the  sugar  mark- 
ets of  Italy  and  the  Levant,  the  Austro- Hungarian  Government  are  not  prepared  to 
abolish  their  bounties  unless  some  modification  can  be  obtained  in  the  Russian 
system. 

It  seems  clear  that  in  these  circumstances  there  are  but  two  methods  of  securing 
the  suppression  of  the  bounty  system: 

1.  By  coming  to  some  arrangement  for  such  modifications  or  limitations  in  the 
French  and  Russian  systems  as  may  be  acceptable  to  the  other  sugar-producing 
States,  in  return  for  the  suppression  or  their  bounties. 
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At  that  time  Russia  claimed  that  she  gave  no  bounty,  and  the  first 
decision  of  our  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  to  that  effect,  but  when 
he  came  to  investigate  the  matter,  he  found  that  Russia  was  giving  a 
very  large  indirect  bounty.  We  therefore  countervail  Russian  sugars 
at  tne  present  time,  as  a  result  of  that  investigation. 

2.  By  the  conclusion  of  a  convention  between  a  certain  number  of  the  sugar- 
producing  States  providing  for  the  total  suppression  of  sugar  bounties  within  their 
dominions,  and  engaging  that  they  will  either  impose  countervailing  duties  on,  or 
prohibit  the  entry  of,  bounty-fed  sugar  coming  from  States  which  can  not  be  induced 
to  become  parties  to  the  convention. 

That  is  going  further  than  the  English  proposed  to  go,  and  further 
than  we  ever  did.  We  only  proposed  to  countervail;  the  English 
delegates  proposed  to  prohibit  the  entry  of  bounty-fed  sugar  to  the 
London  markets. 

This  is  what  the  English  say  about  the  market  of  the  United  States: 

The  market  of  the  United  States  is  already  rendered  unprofitable  by  this  means  to 
all  bounty-fed  sugar.  All  the  continental  sugar-producing  States,  by  means  of  cus- 
toms duties  and  internal  legislation,  reserve  the  entire  supply  of  the  home  market 
to  the  home  producer  of  sugar;  and  the  English,  and  to  a  rapidly  increasing  extent 
the  Indian,  market  thus  becomes  essential  for  the  surplus  sugar  production  of  the 
European  countries.  Any  steps  by  which  these  markets  might  be  closed  to  bounty- 
fed  sugar  must,  therefore,  have  a  decisive  effect  in  securing  the  speedy  abolition  of 
the  bounty  system. 

That  system  is,  however,  now  felt  to  press  heavily  on  the  economic  resources  of 
those  States  which  have  recourse  to  it,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  a  further  exchange 
of  views  may  lead  to  some  concessions  by  France  ana  Russia  which  would  form  the 
basis  of  a  general  arrangement  acceptable  to  all  the  sugar-producing  States,  as  at  least 
a  mitigation  of  the  unsatisfactory  system  which  at  present  prevails.  If  no  solution 
can  be  obtained,  it  is  possible  that  a  still  worse  state  of  affairs  may  result  by  the 
increase  of  bounties  in  various  countries. 

This  is  the  end  of  the  English  quotation. 

Another  international  conference  in  relation  to  sugar  bounties  is 
now  in  session  at  Brussels,  as  you  all  know.  The  English  delegates 
have  at  last  awakened  to  the  necessity  of  doing  something  for  their 
own  colonies,  and,  following  the  example  set  oy  the  United  States, 
are  proposing  to  establish  countervailing  duties  upon  bounty-fed  sugar 
imported  into  Great  Britain,  equivalent  in  magnitude  to  the  bounties, 
both  direct  and  indirect,  which  such  sugars  receive.  This  is  rendered 
all  the  more  easy  because  since  the  last  Congress  England,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  revenue,  has  laid  an  import  duty  upon  sugar  equal  to 
about  1  cent  per  pound,  a  duty  which  it  is  seriously  contemplated  to  raise 
at  the  present  session  of  Parliament.  Thus,  at  last,  the  English  Par- 
liament sees  its  way  clearly  to  doing  something  for  its  own  tropical 
possessions,  by  doing  what  simple  justice  has  long  demanded,  viz., 
protecting  her  own  markets,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  the  absolute 
bounties  paid,  in  the  interests  of  her  own  colonial  producers. 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  discussion  of  the  bounty  system,  and 
also  from  the  amount  of  countervailing  duties  levied  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  under  the  law,  against  such  sugars,  that  the  actual 
price  of  raw  sugars  in  the  markets  of  the  world  is  to-day  at  nearly 
five-tenths  of  a  cent  below  its  legitimate  limit,  due  solely  to  the  boun- 
ties which  have  been  paid.  Thus  the  abolition  of  these  bounties  by 
international  agreement,  or  their  practical  abolition  by  reason  of  the 
United  States  and  Great  Brituin  levying  a  countervailing  duty  against 
them,  wouldvbe  equivalent  to  raising  the  price  of  raw  sugars  nearly 
naif  a  cent  a  pound,  and  thus  affording  in  a  far  more  effective  manner 
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than  that  proposed  before  this  committee  some  alleviation  to  the 
producers  of  sugar,  not  only  in  the  United  States,  but  also  in  Cuba. 

Another  difficulty  which  the  producers  of  raw  sugar  for  legitimate 
markets  have  to  contend  with  is  the  so-called  "cartel,"  lately  formed 
in  Germany  and  Austria  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the  output  of 
refined  sugars  in  those  countries  by  fixing  a  minimum  j>rice  which  raw 
sugar  sold  for  refining  for  home  consumption  should  receive.  This  com- 
bination is  perhaps  best  described  as  wnat  we  know  as  a  trust,  and  we 
Are  informed  that  it  has  among  its  members  at  least  95  per  cent  of  all 
the  raw-sugar  producers  of  those  two  great  countries.  The  basis  of  this 
combination  is  the  prohibitive  customs  tariff  which  is  laid  upon  sugars 
entering  both  Austria  and  Germany.  For  sugar  imported  from  foreign 
countries  to  Germany  this  prohibitive  tariff  amounts,  in  round  num- 
bers, to  almost  $100  per  ton,  which  is  almost  5  cents  per  pound;  that 
is,  it  is  40  marks  per  100  kilograms,  and  the  ton  is  1,000  kilograms. 
That  makes  400  marks  for  1,000  kilograms,  which  is  2,205  pounds, 
or  almost  $100  a  ton.  For  general  purposes  it  may  be  stated  tnat  it  is 
$100  a  ton,  or  5  cents  a  pound.  That  is  the  duty,  as  I  said  a  while  ago, 
on  imported  sugars. 

In  addition  to  this  an  excise  duty  is  collected  on  sugar  for  home 
consumption,  amounting  to  about  one-half  this  sum,  or  2i  cents  per 
pound.  It  is  this  difference  between  the  excise  tariff  and  tariff  on 
importation  which  makes  it  possible  for  the  sugar  refiners  of  these 
-countries  to  artificially  raise  the  prices  of  sugar  to  home  consumers. 

It  is  evident  that  this  difference,  amounting  to  2i  cents  per  pound, 
•can  be  completely  controlled  by  a  combination  which  practically 
includes  all  tne  sugar  producers  and  sugar  refiners.  Under  the  "  car- 
tel," the  refiners  guarantee  to  the  makers  of  raw  sugar  a  price  of 
12.75  marks  per  50  kilograms  for  home  consumption.  Since  a  mark 
is  almost  exactly  24  cents,  and  50  kilograms  almost  exactly  110  pounds, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  produce  this  price  in  pounds,  viz,  2.78  cents  per 
pound.  The  difference  between  tnis  price  and  that  which  is  paid  at 
Magdeburg,  as  the  regular  market  price  for  export,  is  a  most  remark- 
able one. 

From  the  Centralblatt  fiir  die  Zuckerindustrie,  published  at  Magde- 
burg, on  the  11th  day  of  January,  1902,  I  take  the  following  quota- 
tion of  the  market  price  of  sugars  for  export  at  that  city  on  the  9th 
of  January.  The  price,  on  the  9th  of  January,  at  Magdeburg,  was 
6.40  marks,  while  the  price  guaranteed  to  the  home  consumer  was 
12.75  for  50  kilograms.  The  difference  between  this  price  for  export 
and  the  price  guaranteed  the  seller  of  the  same  sugar  for  refining  for 
home  consumption  would  represent  the  sum  of  all  the  bounties  paid 
on  the  sugar.  This  difference  is  6.35  marks.  The  direct  bounty  on 
which  we  countervail  is  1.25  marks. 

Mr.  McClellan.  Doctor,  let  me  ask  you  right  here  this  question: 
Is  Magdeburg  the  great  sugar  center  of  Germany  % 

Dr.  vViley.  It  is  the  great  sugar  center  for  the  making  of  sugar. 
Magdeburg  is  in  the  heart  of  the  beet-sugar  region  of  Germany.  Ham- 
burg is  the  market  for  export  sugar;  Magdeburg  is  the  market  for 
home  sugar. 

Mr.  Richardson.  Doctor,  how  do  they  settle  the  question  as  to  who 
shall  furnish  the  sugar  for  home  consumption  and  get  this  high  price 
of  which  you  speak  { 

Dr.  Wiley.  Each  maker  gets  his  percentage. 
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Mr.  Richardson.  One-third  "of  his  crop? 

Dr.  Wiley.  About  one-third  of  the  wnole  amount  is  apportioned: 
that  is,  the  amount  used  in  home  consumption  is  apportioned  to  all 
the  makers.    They  all  have  their  share  of  it. 

Mr.  Richardson.  About  one-third  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  It  is  about  one-third  of  their  product  in  round  numbers. 

Mr.  Richardson.  Then  what  do  the  producers  do  who  are  not  in 
this  *•  trust,"  so  to  speak? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Well,  they  have  to  hustle  for  themselves. 

Mr.  Robertson.  There  are  only  5  per  cent  of  those,  you  say  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Only  about  5  per  cent  at  the  most.  They  may  be  all 
in  this  "trust;"  but  certainly  95  per  cent  of  them  are  in  it. 

The  Chairman.  Thev  probably  skirmish  around  for  a  market. 

Dr.  Wiley.  Well,  they  will  have  a  little  difficulty  in  getting  at  the 
home  market.  This  is  another  feature  of  the  cartel.  Each  one  of 
these  producers  of  raw  sugar  pledges  himself  not  to  make  any  sugar 
for  direct  sale.  He  makes  notning  but  raw  sugar  for  refining.  Our 
beet-sugar  manufacturers  sell  72  per  cent  of  their  product  directly  to 
the  trade  at  their  doors.  The  German  beet-sugar  manufacturer  does 
not  dare  sell  a  pound  for  home  consumption.  He  is  under  this  con- 
tract, and  if  he  sells  a  pound  of  refined  sugar  to  the  trade  he  loses  his 
contract. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Has  the  Government  any  connection  with  these  cartels  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  am  coming  to  that  in  a  moment.  That  is  a  very 
important  part  of  this  question  and  one  which  the  committee  will 
have  to  seriously  consider. 

As  I  was  saying,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  German  raw  sugar  is  imported 
into  the  United  States  it  pays  a  countervailing  duty  of  1.25  marks  per 
60  kilograms,  just  half  of  the  amount  for  100  kilograms,  which  is  2.50. 
So  that  whatever  of  that  sugar  is  brought  into  the  United  States  pays 
the  regular  duty  under  the  law,  and  pays  in  addition  1  mark  and  25 
pfennigs  countervailing  duty,  due  to  the  German  direct  bounty. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  How  much  is  that  in  United  States  currency? 

Dr.  Wiley.  A  mark  is  24  cents,  and  25  pfennigs  is  a  quarter  of  a 
mark.  That  would  be  30  cents  for  110  pounds  as  countervailing  duty 
in  addition  to  the  regular  duty. 

Now  to  get  at  the  amount  or  indirect  bounty.  Of  course  you  under- 
stand, gentlemen,  and  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  say  to  you  that 
the  object  of  this  cartel  is  to  pay  an  indirect  bounty.  That  is  what 
it  is  formed  for.  They  can  not  come  into  this  country  under  the 
direct  bounty,  because  we  countervail  it  cent  for  cent,  and  they  get 
no  benefit  from  it.  This  cartel  then  was  formed  simply  to  draw  the 
wool  over  our  eyes  and  get  their  sugar  in  here  under  a  great  bounty 
which  they  claim  we  can  not  countervail. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  they  form  this  cartel? 

Dr.  Wiley.  In  June,  1900. 

To  get  the  amount  of  indirect  bounty  which  comes  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  " cartel"  we  simply  subtract  the  direct  bounty  on  which 
we  countervail,  viz,  1.25,  from  the  total  bounty,  viz,  6.35,  and  we 
get  as  a  result  5.10  marks  as  the  indirect  bounty  received  by  110 
pounds  of  sugar  for  export  to  the  United  States.  Multiplying  this  by 
24  and  dividing  by  11  gives  1.11  cents  per  pound.  This  is  tne  apparent 
bounty  due  to  the  "cartel"  on  the  sugar  exported;  but  the  real  amount 
of  this  bounty  is  only  determined  by  considering  the  ratio  between 
the  total  production  in  Germany  and  the  home  consumption.     All  the 
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estimates  of  German  production  agree  in  stating  that  it  is  almost  three 
times  the  home  consumption.  Without  going  into  further  calcula- 
tions, we  may  safely  presume  that  the  ratio  of  export  to  consumption 
is  as  2  to  1.  Therefore  the  apparent  bounty  of  1.11  cents  per  pound 
must  be  divided  by  3  to  allow  for  the  whole  crop  produced  in  Ger- 
many, making  a  real  bounty  of  0.37  cent  per  pound. 

The  effect  of  the  "cartel,"  therefore,  is  to  pay  an  indirect  bounty 
of  nearly  four-tenths  of  a  cent  per  pound  on  every  pound  of  raw  sugar 
exported  from  Germany.  Now,  the  direct  bounty  on  this  sugar  which 
is  countervailed  by  our  present  law  is  0.275  cent  per  pound.  In  order 
to  fully  protect  our  markets,  however,  the  indirect  bounty  should  be 
added  to  this,  making  a  total  bounty  which  should  be  countervailed  of 
0.675  cent  per  pound.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to-day,  gentle- 
men, ought  to  collect  that  countervailing  duty  against  every  pound  of 
German  sugar  imported  into  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  How  much  does  he  collect? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Nearly  0.7  cent  per  pound. 

Mr.  Newlands.  That  is  what  you  say  he  ought  to  collect  How 
much  does  he  now  collect? 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  did  not  understand  your  first  question.  Twenty -seven 
one- hundredths  of  a  cent.  He  should  collect  0.67  in  order  to  protect 
-our  markets. 

Mr.  Robertson.  Suppose  we  were  to  do  that — would  that  help 
Cuba  out? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes,  sir;  it  would  help  Cuba  out,  for  the  reason  that  it 
would  raise  the  price  of  raw  sugar  all  over  the  world  by  exactly  that 
amount.     Our  refineries  are  not  going  to  pay  five-tenths  of  a  cent  a 

Sound  more  for  sugar  unless  they  have  to.  They  do  just  as  we  would 
o  if  we  were  in  the  business,  and  get  it  where  they  can  get  it  cheapest 

Mr.  Richardson.  Would  not  Germany  make  another  cartel  if  this 
course  were  taken? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Then  we  would  countervail  it.  We  can  make  just  as 
many  countervailing  duties  as  she  can  make  cartels.  There  is  no  dif- 
ficulty at  all  about  it. 

Mr.  Robertson.  The  law  would  permit  it,  too,  would  it  not? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Well,  I  am  not  a  lawyer. 

Mr.  Robertson.  I  mean  our  tariff  law  would. 

Dr.  Wiley.  That  is  a  question  which  you  gentlemen  must  decide. 
If  it  does  not  permit  it,  you  can  amend  it. 

This  simple  illustration  will  suffice  to  show,  without  going  into  fur- 
ther detail,  the  effect  of  the  cartel  upon  the  world  price  of  sugar;  it 
Jhaa  apparently  diminished  it  by  four-tenths  of  a  cent  a  pound  the 
world  over. 

On  the  face  of  the  cartel  it  would  not  seem  probable  that  the  magni- 
tude of  the  bounty  would  be  as  great  as  represented  above.  On  the 
1st  of  June,  1900,  when  the  cartel  went  into  effect,  it  was  not  fore- 
-seen  that  the  price  of  raw  sugar  would  fall  to  the  point  it  has  now 
reached.  For  this  reason  the  terms  of  the  cartel  as  originally  drawn 
did  not  guarantee  a  greater  sum  than  3.40  marks  benefit  to  the  maker 
of  raw  sugar.  In  otner  words,  should  the  price  of  raw  sugar  go  below 
D.35  marlts  per  50  kilos,  the  loss  would  have  to  be  borne  by  the  pro- 
ducer and  not  by  the  cartel.  If,  for  instance,  raw  sugar  should  sell 
for  8  marks  per  50  kilos,  only  3.40  marks  would  be  absolutely  guar- 
anteed instead  of  4.75. 
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Thus,  from  the  terms  of  the  cartel,  as  at  first  established,  the  bounty 
to  the  producer  could  not  exceed  3.40  marks  per  50  kilos  in  any  case. 
It  seems  perfectly  certain,  however,  that  greater  bounties  have  been 
granted  corresponding  to  the  unexpected  decline  in  price  produced 
chiefly  by  the  operation  of  the  cartel  itself.  For  instance,  on  the  21st 
of  last  November  the  price  of  German  refined  loaf  sugar  in  London 
was  20s.  6d.  for  100  kilos.  Converting,  for  convenience,  into  marks  we 
have: 

Marks. 

Price  of  refined  sugar  iD  London 20. 62 

Direct  bounty  on  export 3. 55 

Excise  duty 20.00 

Total 44.17 

The  legitimate  price  of  this  sugar,  therefore,  to  German  consumers 
on  that  date  was  44.17  marks.  But  in  reality  the  German  wholesale 
price  fixed  by  the  cartel  on  that  date  was  56.90  marks  per  100  kilos. 
The  total  exaction  of  the  cartel,  therefore,  was  56.90—44.17=12.73 
marks  per  100  kilos,  or  $3.06  per  220  pounds,  equivalent  to  1.39  cents 
a  pound. 

The  most  striking  effect  of  the  operation  of  the  cartel  is  found  in 
the  relative  effect  it  has  had  on  the  price  of  refined  sugars  in  the  Lon- 
don and  Magdeburg  markets.  For  convenience  the  comparison  is 
given  in  our  currency  for  110  pounds,  from  the  time  the  cartel  first 
began  to  make  itself  felt  in  the  world's  markets,  viz,  June,  1900,  to 
December,  1901: 

Price  of  granulated  sugar  per  110  pounds. 

Dec.  1, 1901. 


London $2.40  $2.10 

Magdeburg 6.07  6.82 

No  argument  could  be  more  convincing  than  the  above  comparison. 
The  cartel  has  enormously  raised  the  price  of  sugar  to  home  con- 
sumers to  the  extent  of  12.4  per  cent,  and  thereby  has  secured  a  cor- 
responding reduction  in  the  price  to  the  English  consumer,  viz,  12.5 
per  cent. 

According  to  the  Journal  des  Fabricants  de  Sucre  for  December  25, 
1901,  from  June  1,  1900,  to  December  1,  1901,  the  total  sum  exacted 
from  the  German  people  by  reason  of  the  cartel  is  150,000,000  francs, 
or  nearly  $30,000,000.  Of  this  sum  about  $10,000,000  has  been  paid 
to  the  producers,  and  the  rest  has  remained  with  the  refiners.  JBut 
this  journal  adds: 

But  since  it  (the  cartel)  has  not  yet  paid  over  all  the  bounty  due  the  makers  of 
raw  sugar,  the  benefits  are  superior  to  that  figure.  In  fact,  the  German  refiner,  like 
his  brother  in  Austria,  is  the  principal  beneficiary  of  the  cartel. 

Apparently  the  sugar  refiner  the  world  over  (and  what  may  be  said 
of  him  in  one  country  is  applicable  to  id  omne  genus)  looks  out  for 
"the  main  chance." 

As  a  further  proof  that  I  have  not  placed  the  bounty  due  to  the 
cartel  too  high,  1  will  give  the  calculation  of  the  Journal  des  Fabri- 
cants de  Sucre  for  January  1, 1902: 

If  we  consider  the  bounty  en  bloc,  it  can  be  said  that  since  the  beginning  of  the  cartel, 
June  1, 1900,  up  to  the  end  of  November,  1901,  the  extraordinary  levy  on  consump- 
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tion  in  Germany  was  158,898,750  francs.  If  we  compare  this  sum  with  the  quantity 
of  raw  sugar  exported  during  the  same  period,  viz,  1,560,804  tons,  it  is  seen  that 
the  cartel  has  taxed  German  industry  10  francs  for  every  100  kilograms  of  sugar 
exported.  To  this  bounty  must  be  added  the  direct  premium  on  the  quantity 
exported,  viz,  46,824,120  francs,  and  the  total  bounty  on  the  1,560,804  tons  amounts 
to  205,723,000  francs.  It  is  objected  to  this  statement  that  the  books  of  the  cartel 
show  that  during  the  period  named  only  19,782,167  marks  were  paid  to  the  raw-sugar 
makers.  Not  having  these  books,  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  know  how  this  figure  is 
established;  but  if  it  is  exact,  that  does  not  discredit  our  own  figures,  viz,  those 
resulting  from  the  mode  of  calculation  indicated  by  the  promoters  of  the  cartel 
themselves.    It  proves  only  that  the  refiners  have  kept  the  lion's  share. 

It  is  a  proper  supplement  to  this  argument  to  say  (and  I  think  1  am 
not  betraying  any  confidence  in  saying  this)  that  the  public  and  private 
cables  from  Brussels  indicate  that  the  English  representatives  at  the 
conference  now  sitting  in  Brussels  to  discuss  bounties,  both  direct  and 
indirect,  on  sugars  have  announced,  by  authority  of  their  govern- 
ment, that  if  these  bounties  are  not  abolished  England  will  follow  the 
lead  of  the  United  States,  and  will  place  a  countervailing  duty  on 
sugars  imported  into  Great  Britain  equivalent  to  both  the  direct  and 
indirect  bounties  which  they  have  received. 

I  may  say  here  that  I  think  it  is  a  great  mistake,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  United  States  has  no  representative  in  that  conference. 

It  is  evident  that  the  magnitude  of  the  bounty  due  to  the  cartel  will 
always  depend  upon  the  ratio  of  production  to  consumption  in  the 
countries  where  the  cartel  exists.  For  instance,  if  Germany  to-day 
consumed  as  much  sugar  as  the  United  States  the  cartel  would  have 
absolutely  no  effect  upon  the  price  of  export  sugars,  because  then  her 
production  would  just  equal  her  consumption,  and  tne  price  of  sugar 
to  the  consumer  would  be  the  cost  and  profit  of  production  and  a  part 
of  the  margin  between  this  sum  and  the  import  duties  on  foreign 
sugars.  But  it  is  evident  from  the  high  bounty  already  existing  in 
Germany,  and  the  rapid  progress  which  her  beet-sugar  industry  is 
making,  tnat  the  bounty  arising  from  the  cartel  will  continue  to  increase 
rather  than  diminish.  It  is  possible  that  the  cost  of  sugar  to  the  con- 
sumer in  Germany  can  be  increased  to  the  extreme  limit  of  the  differ- 
ence between  the  excise  and  import  tax,  viz,  2i  cents  per  pound;  and 
if  the  cartel  should  push  its  power  as  far  as  this  the  consumption  of 
sugar  in  Germany  would  doubtless  be  greatly  diminished.  At  the 
same  time  the  stimulus  which  this  action  would  give  to  production  by 
enabling  German  producers  to  undersell  all  their  competitors  in  the 
world  markets  would  increase  the  output  of  su^r.  Thus  the  evil 
which  the  cartel  bounty  would  produce  tends  to  increase  rather  than 
diminish  by  its  own  operation,  and  this  evil  influence  will  continue  to 
be  felt  more  and  more  oppressively  until  the  great  sugar-consuming 
nations  of  the  world,  viz,  England  and  the  United  States,  take  such 
concerted  action  as  will  at  once  and  forever  annihilate  all  forms  of 
bounty,  direct  and  indirect. 

Mr.  Richardson.  If  we  were  to  meet  that  cartel  by  a  countervail- 
ing duty,  they  might  increase  their  cartel  again,  which  would  necessi- 
tate our  meeting  that  increase,  would  it  notl 

Dr.  Wiley.  They  could  only  increase  it  up  to  the  difference 
between  the  excise  and  the  import  tax.  They  could  not  go  beyond 
that,  unless  they  changed  their  own  law.  They  could  never  increase 
it  more  than  2£  cents  a  pound. 

I  will  explain  that.  Even  if  they  used  their  power  to  the  fullest 
extent  that  they  could  under  the  German  law,  they  could  never 
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increase  it  to  more  than  that  amount  to  home  consumption.  Of 
course,  if  they  raised  the  price  of  sugar  for  home  consumption  above 
the  import  tax,  other  countries  would  send  sugar  into  Germany;  and 
therefore  they  are  limited  by  the  amount  of  the  import  tax.  But  I 
am  sure  that  Germany,  as  soon  as  she  finds  that  we  are  "onto  the 
game"  (if  I  may  use  that  expression  before  this  dignified  body),  would 
give  it  up.     It  would  be  a  useless  contest  on  her  part,  of  course. 

Mr.  Richardson.  In  the  meantime  the  price  of  raw  sugar  would  be 
put  up,  would  it? 

Dr.  Wiley.  If  the  cartel  is  abolished  the  price  of  raw  sugar  will 
go  right  up,  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  four-tenths  of  a  ceht  a  pound. 

Mr.  Richardson.  Then  the  consumer  will  have  to  pay  more  for  his 
sugar? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Well,  we  ought  to  pay  the  legitimate  price  of  sugar. 
We  do  not  want  to  buy  our  sugar  below  cost.     Nobody  wants  to 

Sit  alms  in  a  matter  like  this.  I  am  sure  everybody  is  willing  to  pay 
e  legitimate  price  of  sugar. 

Mr.  Richardson.  I  thought  the  contention  was  that  sugar  could  be 
produced  at  a  cheaper  rate. 

Dr.  Wiley.  That  is  not  the  question  I  am  discussing  here;  that  is 
another  question  altogether. 

Mr.  Richardson.  That  question  naturally  presents  itself. 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes?  in  another  part  of  this  paper;  and  I  will  probably 
take  it  up  later  on  if  you  are  not  wearied  with  me  already. 

Mr.  Richardson.  Not  at  all. 

Dr.  Wiley.  From  the  foregoing  r£sum£  it  is  seen  that  the  low  price 
of  sugar  prevailing  over  the  whole  world  is  the  result  of  two  causes. 
The  first  is  a  perfectly  legitimate  cause,  namely,  the  cheapening  of 
the  price  of  production  by  the  application  of  a  scientific  process  of 
agriculture  in  the  production  of  tne  raw  material  and  the  application 
of  a  more  perfect  technique  in  the  factory,  coupled  with  a  remunera- 
tive disposition  of  by-products.  This  kind  of  sugar  cheapening  is  to 
be  universally  commended,  since  it  results  alike  to  the  benefit  of  the 
sugar  maker  and  the  sugar  consumer. 

The  second  cause  for  the  low  price  of  sugar  is  overproduction 
resulting  directly  from  the  application  of  the  direct  and  indirect 
bounty  system,  which  has  already  been  described.  This  is  a  form  of 
cheapening  sugar  which  is  universally  reprehensible,  since  in  the  end 
it  will  prove  disastrous  both  to  the  maker  and  the  consumer  of  this 
article. 

The  application  of  import  duties  on  sugar  by  various  countries  never 
tends  to  reduce  the  price  of  sugar  in  those  countries,  but  always  to 
raise  it.  Hence  the  argument  against  a  protective  tariff  as  the  cause 
of  a  low  price  of  sugar  is  illogical  and  based  upon  an  entire  misappre- 
hension of  facts.  It  follows  as  a  logical  conclusion,  therefore,  that 
the  people  who  come  to  this  committee  for  relief  from  the  low  price 
of  sugar  should  strike  at  the  true  cause,  not  the  false  one,  of  the  evil  of 
which  they  complain. 

Mr.  Richardson.  Would  a  protective  tariff,  absolutely  prohibitory 
in  its  nature,  cheapen  sugar  in  the  United  States? 

Dr.  Wiley.  No;  I  have  just  said  that  a  protective  tariff  raises  the 
price  of  sugar  to  the  consumer,  but  I  am  speaking  of  the  price  of 
raw  sugar— duty-free  sugar.  The  price  of  duty-free  sugar  has  never 
been  depressed  by  a  protective  tariff;  unless  the  higher  prices  incident 
thereto  check  consumption. 

E  o— 02 32 
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Mr.  Richardson.  Yes. 

Dr.  Wiley.  Therefore  if  you  are  complaining  of  a  low  raw-sugar 
price,  it  is  not  due  to  a  protective  tariff  at  all;  so  to  argue  that  the 
tariff  should  be  taken  on  to  correct  that  price  is  what  the  logicians 
call  a  non  causa  pro  causa. 

Mr.  Riohabdson.  The  protective  tariff  increases  the  price! 

Dr.  Wiley.  Certainly  it  does.     Everybody  knows  that 

Mr.  Riohabdson.  They  ought  to  know  it,  but  they  do  not 

Mr.  Robertson.  It  is  cheaper  now,  though,  than  it  has  been  for 
years. 

Dr.  Wiley.  That  is  due  to  other  causes;  it  is  not  by  reason  of  the 
tariff. 

Mr.  R0BEBT8ON.  No;  I  only  wanted  to  state  that  that  is  the  fact 

Dr.  Wiley.  In  the  case  of  Cuba,  for  instance,  it  is  admitted  that  in 
former  years  the  sugar  industry  was  profitable  in  the  island,  yet  import 
duties  levied  by  the  United  States  were  in  existence.  The  Cuban 
sugar  planters  were  prosperous  under  the  Spanish  regime.  Why  do 
they  not  now  lay  their  misfortunes  to  the  breaking  of  the  Spanish 
yoke?  That  seems  to  be  the  only  political  and  fiscal  condition  which 
has  changed  in  the  island.  If  it  be  true  that  their  disasters  have  been 
as  great  as  has  been  portrayed,  and  if  we  are  seeking  to  benefit  Cuba, 
let  us  lead  her  back  to  Spain,  and  apologize  to  that  country  for  having 
spent  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  and  thousands  of  lives  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  the  whole  island  to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy. 
[Laughter.] 

When  as  a  boy  I  studied  logic,  I  was  particularly  cautioned  by  the 
professor  to  avoid  the  error  01  non  causa  pro  causa.  This  is  an  admoni- 
tion which  the  advocates  of  reduced  duties  on  sugar  should  take  to 
heart.  The  cause  of  the  trouble  they  are  fighting  is  not  the  tariff 
duties  of  the  United  States,  but  the  overproduction  of  sugar  due  to 
bounties  granted  by  European  countries.  Their  cause  should  be 
pleaded  in  the  parliaments  of  Europe,  not  in  that  of  America;  their 

Elaints  should  go  before  the  Reichstag,  the  Bundesrath,  and  the  Corps 
i£gislati-f ,  and  not  before  the  American  Congress.  The  place  to  plead 
their  cause  is  before  the  Congress  of  Brussels,  not  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  impossible  to  see  where  the  granting  of  free  sugar  will  help  them 
in  the  least  as  long  as  the  conditions  which  threaten  the  sugar  industries 
of  all  countries  continue  to  exist.  Under' legitimate  trade  conditions, 
demand  and  supply  regulate  this  matter.  Take  the  bounties  from 
sugar,  and  one  large  crop  overstocking  the  market  will  be  neutralized 
by  a  short  one,  and  the  equilibrium  will  be  restored;  and  thus  an 
average,  fair,  remunerative  price  for  raw  sugar  will  be  maintained 
throughout  the  world. 

Continue  the  bounty  system,  and  no  reduction  of  duty,  no  recipro- 
cal favor  will  ever  be  able  to  establish  the  legitimate  price  for  raw 
sugar.  Hence  all  the  arguments  for  reduction  of  duties  are  based  on 
false  premises,  and  absolutely  fall  when  the  props  which  are  holding 
them  are  removed. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Professor,  do  1  understand  you  to  contend  that  if 
the  duty  on  Cuban  sugar  alone  were  absolutely  removed,  the  Cuban 
would  not  get  a  higher  price  for  his  sugar? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes,  temporarily;  but  he  would  not  permanently,  w 
long  as  the  bounty  system  continues. 
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Mr.  NeWlands.  He  would  not? 

Dr.  Wiley.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Newlands.  If  to-day  that  duty  of  1.68  were  removed? 

Dr.  Wiley.  He  would  not  permanently  get  a  penny  above  the 
Magdeburg  price  for  raw  sugars  so  long  as  that  immense  surplus  exists. 

Mr.  Newlands.  It  would  be  the  Magdeburg  price  witn  the  duty 
added. 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes;  I  understand  that.  That  is  a  question  which  1 
have  not  gone  into  at  all.  My  argument  is  that  as  long  as  you  con- 
tinue this  false  overproduction,  the  overproduction  due  to  these  stimuli 
which  ought  not  to  exist  and  which  are  unjust  to  the  whole  world,  you 
can  not  get  any  effective  remedy  for  any  sugar  industry  anywhere 
except  by  countervailing. 

Here  is  what  Sir  Nevife  Lubbock,  the  highest  expert  of  Great  Britain, 
says: 

The  customs  duty  on  sugar  imported  into  Germany  is  £20  per  ton,  while  the 
excise  duty  is  £10  per  ton.  In  the  case  where  the  production  is  in  excess  of  the 
home  consumption  it  is  thus  possible,  by  joint  action  on  the  part  of  all  producers, 
to  maintain  a  price  of  sugar  £10  per  ton  above  the  export  price  plus  the  excise  duty. 
Does  this  amount  to  an  indirect  export  bounty  such  as  can  be  taken  in  view  by  the 
Brussels  conference? 

Now,  that  is  his  question.    Then  he  answers  it: 

Theoretically,  where  the  customs  duty  exceeds  the  excise  duty,  there  are  three 
conditions  possible: 
First.  The  production  may  be  below  the  internal  consumption. 
Second.  The  production  may  be  just  equal  to  the  internal  consumption. 

That  is  why  I  took  that  question  up  a  moment  ago  in  regard  to  Ger- 
many. If  she  consumed  as  much  sugar  as  she  produces  this  system 
would  not  exist. 

Third.  The  production  may  be  in  excess  of  the  internal  consumption: 

1.  In  the  first  case  no  cartel  would  exist?  since  the  price  would  of  necessity  be  the 
external  price  plus  the  customs  duty.    This  is  now  the  case  in  the  United  States. 

2.  In  the  seceud  case,  if  the  production  was  in  one  hand,  clearly  no  combination 
would  be  necessary,  provided  that  the  one  producer  had  no  competition  to  fear; 
but  this  is  a  state  ot  conditions  which  nowhere  exists.  Obviously,  if  the  profit  was 
no  more  than  that  which  is  barely  sufficient  to  keep  the  industry  going,  there  would 
be  no  competition;  but  if  the  profit  was  in  excess  of  this,  competition  would  com- 
mence, ana  the  production  would  at  once  become  in  excess  of  the  consumption. 

This  excess  would  have  to  be  exported,  either  with  a  diminished  profit  or  with  a 
loss.  The  excess  would  and  must,  economically,  go  on  increasing  until  the  amount 
of  loes  on  the  excess  exported  reduced  the  profit  made  by  the  portion  of  the  produc- 
tion sold  internally  to  such  a  sum  as  together  with  the  profit  or  reduced  by  the  loss 
on  the  export  was  merely  sufficient  to  maintain  the  whole  production. 

The  profit  fund  derived  from  the  internal  sales  must  be  drawn  upon  to  raise  the 
profit,  or  to  make  good  the  loss,  on  the  exported  portion. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  a  producer  who  exports  sugar  below  his  cost  of  produc- 
tion, plus  the  necessary  profit,  and  who  receives  from  any  fund  a  payment  which 
recoups  to  him  the  difference  between  the  export  price  and  such  cost  of  production, 
receives  a  bounty. 

3.  The  third  case  is  that  which  has  arisen.  Germany  produces  2,100,000  tons  and 
consumes  about  750,000  tons.  Theoretically,  all  we  need  say  is  that  she  would  not 
continue  to  produce  this  quantity,  as  a  whole,  unless  the  necessary  profit,  to  which 
I  have  alluded,  was  received  on  the  whole  production.  But  practically  it  is  a  valu- 
able object  lesson.  The  present  export  price  of  German  sugar  is  £7  5s.  per  ton.  The 
price  of  the  same  sugar  for  home  consumption  is,  exclusive  of  duty,  £12  per  ton. 
The  cost  of  production,  all  round,  may  be  taken  at  £9  per  ton.  The  bounty  on 
export  sugar,  irrespective  of  the  cartel,  may  be  taken  at  £1  5s.  per  ton.  All  these 
figures  are  approximations,  bat  they  are  near  enough  for  the  present  purpose. 
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It  will  at  once  be  seen  that  the  exporter  is  losing  10b.  per  ton  on  all  the  sugar  he 
exports.    Thus: 

£     ft. 

Price  realized 7    5 

Add  bounty 1    5 

Together 8  10 

Cost  of  production 9    0 

Loss 10 

On  the  other  hand,  he  makes  a  profit  of  £3  per  ton  on  what  he  sells  internally. 
Thus:  Price,  £12;  cost  of  production,  £9;  profit,  £3. 

Now,  what  is  the  position  of  the  industry  as  a  whole? 

We  have  750,000  tons  sold  at  a  profit  of  £3,  £2,250,000,  and  1,350,000  tons  sold  at 
a  loss  of  10b.,  £675,000;  net  profit,  £1,575,000,  or  about  15s.  per  ton  on  the  whole 
production. 

It  is  evident  here  that  the  loss  on  the  export  is  paid  for  by  the  profit  under  the 
cartel. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  cartel  is,  after  all,  a  private  arrangement  with  which  the 
conference  can  not  interfere.  But  this  is  not  so.  The  cartel  is  only  possible  under 
conditions  which  the  Government  only  can  create,  viz,  an  appreciable  difference  between 
the  customs  duty  and  the  excise  duty,  or  a  high  customs  duty  and  no  excise. 

The  remedy  is  that  exporting  countries  shall  undertake  that  their  customs  duty 
shall  not  exceed  their  excise  duty.  In  the  case  of  any  country  which  produces  more 
of  a  commodity  than  it  can  consume,  and  in  consequence  has  an  excess  of  production 
which  must  be  exported,  protective  customs  duties  have  no  effect  in  raising  the  price 
to  the  consumer  and  thus  operating  as  protection,  except  in  the  case  of  a  combination 
such  as  the  cartel.  If,  therefore,  thev  have  any  raison  tfHre  it  can  only  be  to  make 
possible  the  formation  of  a  cartel.  Hence,  in  such  a  case,  the  Government  is  not 
only  particeps  criminis,  but  the  fons  et  origo  malt. 

Mr.  McCall.  Now,  Professor,  could  not  Germany  claim,  accord- 
ing to  your  reasoning,  that  we  give  an  indirect  bounty  on  the 
exportation  of  steel?  For  instance,  suppose  steel  goods  which  are 
manufactured  here  under  a  protective  tariff  and  no  internal  tax  are 
exported  at  less  than  their  cost,  and  the  steel  producers  are  enabled  to 
do  that  by  reason  of  the  bounty  that  they  get  from  a  protective  tariff. 
The  difference  between  the  internal-revenue  tax,  which  in  that  case  is 
nothing,  and  the  duty  on  steel  will  measure  this  indirect  bounty,  will 
it  not,  in  the  case  of  the  exportation  of  steel? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Well,  I  could  not  go  into  that  subject;  but  I 

Mr.  McCall.  Is  it  not  the  same  principle?  Would  not  Germany, 
for  instance,  claim  that  we  were  giving  an  inuirect  bounty  to  the 
exportation  of  manufactured  steel? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Under  our  own  practice,  Germany  would  have  a  per- 
fect right  to  put  a  countervailing  duty  on  that  steel,  if  it  could  be 
shown  that  that  were  the  case;  and  she  would  be  justified,  in  my 
opinion. 

Mr.  McCall.  I  am  not  finding  fault  with  your  argument  at  all.  I 
simply  am  trying  to  get  the  principle  of  it,  and  apply  it. 

Mr.  Steele.  She  could  do  that  now  if  she  wished. 

Dr.  Wiley.  Now,  here  is  the  close  of  what  Mr.  Lubbock  says: 

"It  is  thus  quite  clear  that  unless  some  action  is  taken  to  put  an  end 
to  the  cartel  system,  the  abolition  of  direct  Government  bounties 
might  be  quite  nugatory." 

The  Governments  might  abolish  their  direct  bounties  which  we  now 
countervail;  that  is,  Germany  might  abolish  the  bounty  of  2.50  marks 
against  which  we  countervail  and  still  send  us  sugar  with  a  premium 
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of  four-tenths  of  a  cent  a  pound.    That  is  Lubbock's  principle,  Which 
he  states  here: 

It  is  thus  clear  that  unless  some  action  is  taken  to  put  an  end  to  the  cartel  system 
the  abolition  of  direct  Government  bounties  might  be  quite  nugatory,  since  while 
abolishing  the  direct  bounty  with  one  hand  it  would  be  easy  to  give  an  equivalent 
bounty  with  the  other  by  means  of  the  cartel  system. 

Another  point  on  which  I  was  asked  to  speak  before  the  committee 
was  the  possible  production  of  sugar  under  free  trade  in  Cuba  and 
other  tropical  tributaries  of  the  United  States. 

That  tne  sugar  industry  of  Cuba  would  be  greatly  stimulated  at 
least  temporarily  by  free  trade  with  the  United  States  is  admitted  by 
all  witnesses  who  have  given  opinions  on  that  point.  We  have  an 
admirable  illustration  of  this  stimulus  in  the  case  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands.  At  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  reciprocity  treaty  with 
the  Hawaiian  Kingdom,  September  9,  1876,  the  total  production  of 
the  islands  was  but  little  over  10,000  tons,  at  which  figure  it  had  prac- 
tically remained  without  material  increase  for  many  years.  In  less 
than  three  years  the  output  had  doubled,  and  the  rate  of  increase  con- 
tinued to  be  rapid  until  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  (the  protectorate  of  the  United  States.  By  the  terms  of 
the  treaty,  on  April  30, 1900,  the  Hawaiian  Islands  became  a  Territory 
of  the  United  States;  and  this  political  assimilation  gave  a  renewed 
impetus  to  the  industry. 

In  the  following  table  are  given  the  records  of  the  production  of 
sugar  in  the  islands  from  1875  until  the  present  time: 

Hawaiian  sugar  industry ,  1875-1902. 
[Tons  of  2,240  pounds.] 


Year. 

8ugar  ex- 
ported. 

Year. 

Sugar  ex- 
ported. 

Year. 

Sugar  ex- 
ported. 

Year. 

Sugar  ex- 
ported. 

1875 

Tons. 

11,162 

11,635 

11,418 

17,167 

21,884 

28,886 

41,870 

1882 

Tons. 
50,972 
50,941 
63,685 
76,496 
96,528 
94,983 
106,807 

1889 

Tom. 
108, 110 
115,977 
122,761 
117,690 
147,689 
136,913 
131,600 

1896 

Tons. 
198,022 
232,213 
198,644 
243,469 
258,521 
321,461 
•516,000 

1876 

1883 

1890 

1897 

1877 

1884 

1891 

1898 

1878 

1885 

1892 

1899 

1879 

1886 

1893 

1900 

1880 

1887 

1894 

1901 

1881 

1888 

1895 

1902 

• Louisiana  Sugar  Planter,  January  25, 1902.    (Estimate. ) 

Notc— Data  for  1875  to  1899  from  reports  of  Hawaiian  custom-house;  for  1900  and  1901  the  data  are 
taken  from  the  report  of  the  Hawaiian  sugar  crops  found  in  Willett  &  Gray's  Journal  for  December 
12,1901. 

The  total  increase  in  production  of  the  islands  for  the  twenty-six 
years  of  free  trade  is  2?782.5  per  cent,  and  the  mean  annual  increase 
107  per  cent  If  the  yield  for  1891  is  taken  as  the  basis  of  compar- 
ison, we  find  an  increase  for  the  ten  years  from  1891  to  1901  of  161.9 
per  cent,  or  a  mean  annual  increase  on  the  yield  of  1891  (122,761  tons) 
of  16.2  per  cent 

The  average  tonnage  per  acre  in  the  islands  is  40,  and  the  yield  per 
ton  250  pounds,  making  the  phenomenal  yield  of  5  tons  of  sugar 
per  acre.  Since,  however,  tne  crop  is  a  biennial  one,  the  annual 
yield  is  only  2i  tons  per  acre.  In  1897  125,000  acres  of  land  were 
devoted  to  cane  growing.* 

•Yearbook,  Department  of  Agriculture,  1898,  p.  567. 
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• 

To  allow  the  same  rate  of  increase  to  Cuba  would  be  a  most  con- 
servative estimate  of  the  growth  of  the  industry  there  under  condi- 
tions similar  to  those  which  have  obtained  in  Hawaii.  On  a  crop 
basis  of  lj 000,000  tons,  it  is  certain  that  under  free  trade  the  Cuban 
crop  will  increase  at  least  162  per  cent  in  ten  years,  and  the  yield  in 
1911  would  not  fall  below  2,620,000  tons.  In  this  estimate  it  is 
assumed  that  the  Cuban  industry  would  have  to  contend  with  the  same 
or  equal  difficulties  which  have  attended  the  development  of  the 
industry  in  Hawaii;  but  the  natural  rmditions  in  Cuba  are  very  much 
more  favorable  than  in  the  Hawaiian  Tslands.  The  area  suitable  to 
cane  culture  is  vastly  larger  in  Cuba.  No  irrigation  is  practiced;  no 
volcanic  deposits  are  to  be  reduced  or  removed;  up  to  the  present 
time  no  fertilizer  of  any  commercial  importance  has  been  required; 
frequent  planting  of  the  cane  is  unnecessary;  cultivation  of  the  fields 
is  almost  unknown;  in  fact,  every  advantage  of  nature  and  every 
bounty  that  she  grants  to  agriculture  exist  in  unequaled  profusion  in 
that  favored  clime.  Were  I  indulging  in  reasonable  prophecy  there- 
fore, instead  of  confining  my  propositions  to  hard  statistical  facts,  1 
should  not  hesitate  to  predict  that  the  growth  of  the  sugar  industry 
in  Cuba  in  the  ten  years  of  free  trade  toward  which  we  look  would  be 
almost  double  that  given.  What  the  total  production  would  be  were 
Cuba  exploited  with  the  same  science  and  skill  which  are  displayed  in 
Hawaii,  no  man  could  predict,  without  being  exposed  to  criticism  as 
an  extravagant  optimist. 

Cuba,  exclusive  of  its  adjacent  islands,  has  an  area  of  nearly  43,319 
square  miles,  or  26,164,776  acres.  In  size  it  approximates  the  State 
or  New  York,  and  thus  is  an  empire  in  itself.  From  Clark's  Com- 
mercial Cuba,  page  70,  we  find  that  "the  major  portion  of  Cuba's 
extent  is  neither  mountain  nor  swamp,  and  with  slight  exaggeration 
the*  whole  island  may  be  said  to  rise  in  terraces  which  often  have  broad 
steps."  From  our  best  authorities  on  geography  it  is  evident  that  the 
area  of  Cuba  which  is  arable  is  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  whole 
extent. 

Modern  science  is  largely  independent  of  soil;  it  asks  only  for 
climate.^  If  the  old  Grecian  philosopher  could  say,  "Give  me  a 
nov  st<£  and  I  will  move  the  world,"  the  modern  scientific  agriculturist 
can  say,  "Give  me  a  climate  and  I  will  feed  the  world." 

What  has  been  done  in  Hawaii  is  an  illustration  of  what  may  be  done 
in  Cuba.  Acres  which  were  deemed  desolate  have  been  recovered  for 
agricultural  purposes  and  brought  to  the  highest  state  of  fertility. 
Just  what  percentage  of  the  26,000,000  acres  of  Cuba  can  be  placed  in 
cultivation  is  not  known  with  definiteness,  but  it  is  certainly  a  very 
large  percentage.  Swamps  and  forests  no  longer  have  any  terrors  for 
the  agronomist,  and  those  areas  once  regarded  as  impracticable  for 
agricultural  purposes  have  often  been  shown  to  be  the  most  fertile  and 
the  most  profitable. 

It  is  hard  to  say  just  what  acreage  is  now  under  cultivation  for  sugar 
cane.  We  are  told  by  reliable  authorities  that  30  tons  per  acre  is  not 
above  the  average  yield  of  cane,  and  200  pounds  of  sugar  per  ton  not 
an  unusual  quantity.  It  thus  appears  that  an  acre  of  sugar  cane  in 
Cuba  will  yield  6,000  pounds  of  sugar,  or  3  tons.  If  this  be  the  case, 
the  acreage  necessary  to  produce  a  million  tons  is  not  much  above 
300,000  acres.  A  million  acres,  one  twenty -sixth  of  the  area  of  Cuba, 
will  produce  8,000,000  tons  of  sugar. 
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According  to  the  Cuban  census  of  1899,  there  were  approximately 
8,800,000  acres  of  land  in  Cuba  under  cultivation,  and  tne  number  of 
acres  in  sugar  plantations  is  given  as  400,000,  approximately.  The 
possibilities  of  sugar  production  in  Cuba  are  therefore  apparently 
unlimited,  or  limited  only  by  the  demands  of  the  markets  of  the  world. 
But  the  temporary  benefit  to  Cuban  planters  would  undoubtedly 
diminish  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  their  supply  of  our  consump- 
tion, and  when  this  point  is  reached,  viz,  when  the  Cuban  output, 
joined  -with  our  own,  supplies  consumption,  it  would  disappear  alto- 
gether. By  that  time  there  would  not  be  a  vestige  left  of  our  present 
industry  in  the  States,  and  the  condition  of  unremunerative  prices  of 
raw  sugar  which  now  confronts  us  would  again  be  established. 

The  question  has  been  asked  here  before  the  committee,  "What 
effect  would  the  granting  of  free  sugar  to  Cuban  growers  have  on  the 
sugar  industry  in  the  United  States?"    The  true  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion would  give  the  key  to  this  problem  which  is  now  under  discussion. 
The  consensus  of  opinion,  both  on  the  part  of  those  who  favor  the 
removal  or  reduction  of  the  duty  and  of  those  who  oppose  any  change 
whatever,  is  that  free  Cuban  sugar  would  end  in  the  complete  destruc- 
tion of  both  the  cane  and  beet  industries  in  this  country.    The  death 
of  these  industries,  in  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  witnesses,  would  be 
sudden,  while  others  think  the  blow  would  not  prove  immediately 
fatal,  but  that  the  patient  might  live  for  a  time  in  a  semiconscious 
and  partially  paralyzed  state,  only  to  succumb  at  last.     Free  sugar 
would,  in  other  words,  be  a  true  apoplexy  to  this  now  growing  giant. 
It  would  not  be  what  the  doctors  call  idiopathic  in  its  etiology,  the 
result  of  age  and  decay  in  hardening  and  weakening  the  coats  of  the 
cerebral  arteries,  but  it  would  be  traumatic  in  its  character — a  blow 
beneath  the  ear  or  on  the  point  of  the  jaw — rendering  the  patient 
unconscious,  and  probably  producing  immediate  death,  or  at  best  leav- 
ing the  patient  with  a  clot  on  the  brain,  paralyzing  at  least  half  of  his 
body,  and  making  the  sorry  remainder  of  his  life  a  burden  to  himself 
and  his  friends.     [Laughter.] 

In  the  fullness  of  years,  after  a  busy  life  of  effort  and  accomplishment, 
there  is  perhaps  no  end  more  fitting  than  the  sudden  summons  that,  by 
ruptured  artery  and  forming  clot,  bids  the  worker  who  has  finished  his 
tast  lay  down  his  burden  ere  yet  his  powers  of  body  and  mind  have  failed. 
But  it  is  quite  otherwise  when  the  unexpected  accident  or  the  directed 
blow  lays  low  the  youth  in  the  commencement  of  his  work.  It  seems 
perfectly  certain  that  if  Cuban  sugar  be  given  free  entry  to  our  ports, 
not  another  dollar  will  go  from  the  banks  to  sugar  factories,  not  one 
to  the  fanner  to  enable  him  to  plant  and  cultivate  his  crop,  not  a  new 
boiler  or  a  new  mill  will  go  into  the  sugar  houses  of  Louisiana,  not 
another  factory  will  be  built  in  the  vast  area  shown  by  Exhibit  B,  on 
our  northern  border.  Perhaps  there  will  be  some  feeble  efforts  to  save 
the  remnant  of  the  wreck  by  trying  to  do  something  with  the  invest- 
ments already  made  and  the  contracts  already  signed.  These  efforts, 
however,  will  not  be  the  telling  work  of  the  young  giant,  but  the  feeble 
and  aimless  endeavors  of  the  paralytic.  In  the  opinion  of  all  the  com- 
petent witnesses,  there  would  be  no  possible  chance  for  the  existence, 
much  less  the  continued  development,  of  the  industry. 

The  evidence  in  Exhibit  K  shows  that  the  present  cost  of  making 
refined  beet  sugar  in  the  United  States  is  not  less  than  4  cents  a  pound. 
The  cost  of  producing  fair  refining  centrifugal  sugar  of  96  polariza- 
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tion  in  Louisiana  is  not  less  than  3±  cents  a  pound,  and  this  probably 
is  too  low.  The  most  reliable  study  of  the  conditions  in  Louisiana 
shows  that  it  costs,  on  an  average,  $42.50  to  produce  an  acre  of  cane. 
This  includes  the  rent  of  the  land,  the  wear  and  tear  of  farm  animals  and 
machinery,  the  labor,  cost  of  seed  and  fertilizers,  and  all  other  costs. 
The  average  yield  of  stubble  and  plant  cane  together  may  be  taken  at 
17.5  tons,  though  this  is  probably  a  little  in  excess  of  what  is  actually 
obtained  over  the  whole  State.  The  cost  of  harvesting  and  marketing 
the  cane — that  is.  delivering  it  to  the  factory — is  at  least  85  cents  a 
ton.  It  is  only  iair  to  allow  the  grower  of  the  cane  25  cents  a  ton 
profit  If  he  aoes  not  get  at  least  this  much  he  will  have  no  encour- 
agement to  stay  in  the  business  and  will  leave  it.  Thus  the  total  cost 
of  a  ton  of  cane  laid  down  at  the  factory,  in  Louisiana,  is  at  least  $3.53. 
(At  this  point  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  2  o'clock  p.  m.) 

AFTER  RECESS. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  recess  the  committee  resumed  its  session. 
STATEMENT  OF  DB.  HARVEY  W.  WHET— Continued. 

Dr.  Wiley.  At  the  time  of  adjournment  I  was  speaking  of  the  cost 
of  producing  cane  in  Louisiana  and  laying  it  down  at  the  factory, 
which,  according  to  the  figures  I  have  given,  is  at  least  $3.53. 

A  very  common  method  of  paying  for  contract  cane  in  Louisiana  is 
a  certain  percentage  of  the  price  received  per  pound  for  yellow  clari- 
fied sugar.  This  ranges  from  80  to  95  cents  per  ton  of  cane  for  each 
cent  that  prime  yellow  clarified  sugar  brings  in  the  New  Orleans  mar- 
ket. For  instance,  if  this  prime  yellow  clarified  sugar  brings  3  cents 
a  pound,  the  planter  would  receive  from  $2.45  to  $2.70  per  ton  for 
cane.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  price  of  yellow  clarified  sugar  must  be 
above  3  cents  or  else  there  will  be  an  actual  loss  to  the  cane  grower  in 
the  making  of  his  crop.  In  order  to  secure  the  $3.53  necessary  to 
cover  the  cost  of  production  and  a  profit  of  25  cents  a  ton,  it  is  nec- 
essary that  yellow  clarified  sugar  sell  on  the  New  Orleans  market  for 
4£  cents  a  pound. 

Hence  it  follows  that  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  sugar  below  these 
figures  must  result  in  the  extinction  of  the  industry,  unless  the  cost  of 
production  be  correspondingly  diminished. 

We  have  heard  from  the  witnesses  from  Louisiana  that  the  price  of 
sugar  in  that  State,  within  the  memory  of  some  of  them,  has  oeen  as 
high  as  10  cents  a  pound.     We  need  only  go  to  the  statistics  of  sugar 

E rices  to  see  the  gradual  reduction  in  the  price  of  duty-free  sugar  which 
as  been  going  on  now  for  nearly  six  hundred  years;  in  fact,  since 
the  date  when  quotations  of  this  price  were  first  made. 

The  important  question  now  arises,  "May  not  theprice  of  produc- 
tion be  diminished  to  meet  the  fall  in  prices  which  .Cuban  free  sugar 
would  produce?"  I  myself  have  long  been  a  believer  in  lower  and 
yet  remunerative  prices  for  sugar  and  have  stated  that  the  amount  of 
sugar  produced  in  rorto  Rico,  the  Philippines,  and  Cuba  in  1899-1900 ! 
could  be  introduced  duty  free  without  danger  to  our  own  industry. 
These  prices  would  be  the  result  of  better  agriculture,  improvement 
in  the  sugar  content  of  the  raw  materials,  improved  technique  in  the 
factories,  resulting  in  economy  of  fuel,  saving  of  labor,  and  more  prof- 

1  Report  Industrial  Commission,  vol.  10,  p.  654. 
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itable  utilization  of  by-products.  As  a  prophet,  I  have  looked  forward 
to  the  time  when  the  cost  of  making  refined  sugar  would  not  be  quite 
3  cents  a  pound  in  this  country,  and  when,  with  fair  profits  to  farmers, 
makers,  and  factories,  it  woula  go  on  the  consumer's  tabe  at  less  than  4 
cents  a  pound. 

I  do  not  now  despair  of  seeing  the  fulfillment  of  this  prophecy  if 
our  legislators  are  as  wise  (and  I  oelieve  they  are)  as  our  tanners  are 
industrious  and  our  manufacturers  skillful.  But  there  is  a  natural 
limit  to  legitimate  low  prices  which  no  skill  can  depress,  no  economy 
transgress.  The  young  man  who  has  a  talent  for  the  piano  can  at  first 
make  splendid  progress  in  his  art,  but  the  time  soon  comes  in  his 
career  when  any  additional  refinement  of  touch  and  expression  costs 
months  of  weary  labor.  Finally  all  his  efforts  enable  him  onty  to 
maintain  the  mastery  he  has  acquired.  So  the  efforts  to  secure  remu- 
nerative yet  low  prices  in  sugar  production  were  at  first  exceedingly 
fruitful,  but  now  nave  reached  a  stage  where  any  further  achievement 
means  the  highest  effort  which  the  best  business  and  scientific  talent 
can  put  forth.  The  movement  of  legitimate  prices  downward  will  no 
longer  be  by  leaps  and  bounds.  More  work  will  have  to  be  done  to 
take  off  a  sixteenth  of  a  cent  now  than  was  necessary  to  remove  a 
cent  sixteen  years  ago. 

Another  question  which  has  been  discussed  before  this  committee 
is,  How  far  can  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  Cuban  sugar  go  with- 
out injury  to  the  American  industry?  There  are  two  legitimate 
answers  to  this  question;  one  is  of  a  mathematical  nature,  and  one  is 
biological. 

W  e  assume,  first,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  that  the  sugar 
industry  in  this  country  is  reasonably  profitable.  Otherwise  there 
would  be  no  reason  for  asking  the  question  above,  an  assumption,  1 
am  sorry  to  say,  which  is  not  borne  out  by  the  evidence  before  the 
committee.  The  evidence  of  both  sides  shows  that  free  Cuban  sugar 
at  its  present  and  rapidly  increasing  amount  would  destroy  our  indus- 
try. The  distance  from  a  reasonably  prosperous  business  to  complete 
annihilation  is  a  definite  one;  that  is,  the  distance  from  profit  to  loss. 
We  can  also  legitimately  assume  that  the  profit  to  the  American  indus- 
try now  lies  wholly  in  the  duty  imposed,  whatever  may  be  the  per- 
centage of  that  profit  on  the  duty  collected.  Mathematically,  then, 
it  follows  that  the  magnitude  of  the  profit  will  be  diminished  propor- 
tionately to  the  reduction  in  the  duty.  If  that  be.  20  per  cent,  the 
profits  of  Americans  interested  in  the  productive  sugar  industry  would 
be  diminished  20  per  cent,  and  so  on  to  the  total  extinction  of  the  duty. 

The  biological  side  of  tne  argument  relates  to  the  life  of  the  indus- 
try. An  industry,  like  an  animal,  may  show  active  life  even  when 
moribund,  and  so  the  sugar  industry  might  be  continued  for  some 
time  with  a  20  per  cent  or  even  greater  reduction  in  the  rate  of  duty 
without  apparent  evidence  of  low  vitalitv.  A  plucky  business,  like  a 
plucky  patient,  will  not  show  the  white  feather  to  approaching  death. 

It  appears  from  some  of  the  evidence  that  with  free  sugar  or  a  large 
reduction  in  duty  Cuba  would  send  us  a  million  tons  of  sugar  next 

irear.  This,  added  to  our  own  production  of  800,000  tons,  would  still 
eave  us  700,000  -tons  short  of  the  consumption.  This  amount  would 
have  to  be  duty-paid  sugar;  and  thus  the  prices  would  be  kept  up  to 
the  old  standard,  and  no  sugar  producer  in  this  country  woula  suffer. 
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If  this  contention  be  true,  then  there  is  no  reciprocity  in  the  pro- 
posed arrangement. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Doctor,  are  you  willing  to  let  me  interrupt  you  right 
there?  While  it  might  not  put  it  down  to  the  lowest  price  would  it 
not  modify  the  price  so  that  the  consumers  would  get  sugar  cheaper 
than  they  would  if  the  duty  remained  as  it  is  now! 

Dr.  Wiley.  1  am  discussing  this  supposed  flaw  in  my  argument 
It  has  been  asserted  here  that  as  Ion?  as  there  is  a  duty  the  price  of 
sugar  will  not  fall  in  this  country.  That  is  the  point  I  am  discussing — 
not  in  my  evidence,  but  in  what  has  been  brought  before  us  here. 

Mr.  McCall.  But,  Doctor,  would  not  the  reciprocal  feature  come 
in  in  the  admission  to  Cuba  of  American  goods,  as  shown  by  the  col- 
lector of  the  part  of  Habana  the  other  day,  to  the  extent  of  some  thirty 
or  forty  million  dollars  more  than  we  now  sell! 

Dr.  Wiley.  That  will  come  in  later;  I  have  that  down  here,  too.  I 
want  to  discuss  this  point  of  the  argument.  One  of  the  arguments 
made  in  the  printed  report  of  the  hearings,  which  the  committee  sent 
me,  was  this:  That  as  long  as  we  paid  duty  on  sugar  the  reduction 
of  the  rate  on  Cuban  sugar  would  not  diminish  the  price  to  home 
consumption. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Is  there  anybody  with  any  experience  at  all  who 
regards  that  as  a  sound  argument,  Doctor! 

Mr.  Robertson.  Mr.  Atkins  did. 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  do  not.  I  do  not  regard  it  as  a  sound  argument.  I 
am  trying  to  show  the  fallacy  of  it.  It  is  an  argument  which  has  been 
presented  to  this  committee,  however,  and  there  is  weight  in  it  as  long 
as  the  duty  free  sugar  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  whole.  For  instance 
on  a  consumption  of  2,250,000  tons  prices  might  keep  up  pretty  well 
if  no  more  than  500,000  were  imported  duty  free. 

If  the  people  in  the  United  States  get  no  benefit  from  lowering  the 
duty  on  sugar,  who  does?  The  Cubans?  But  it  may  be  said  the 
Cubans  will  let  in  our  products  at  a  reduced  rate.  We  may  ask,  then. 
Will  our  manufacturers  sell  at  an  increased  price  to  the  Cubans?  If 
not,  where  will  our  benefit  come  in?  It  can  not  be  demonstrated  in 
any  convincing  way  that  a  reciprocity  which  does  not  lessen  the  price 
of  a  commodity  or  a  series  of  commodities  to  the  contracting  parties  is 
any  advantage  to  either.  If  the  contention  be  true  that  American 
sugar  makers  will  not  be  injured  by  free  Cuban  sugar  so  long  as  the 
supply  does  not  equal  consumption,  then  it  follows  that  if  even  one 
pound  of  sugar  had  to  be  imported  duty  paid,  the  duty  price  to  the 
consumer  would  be  maintained.  The  fallacy  of  such  an  argument 
needs  no  further  illustration.  In  another  place  the  possibilities  of 
sugar  production  in  Cuba  under  free  trade  have  been  shown.  Once 
started  in  that  direction,  it  is  not  hard  to  see  where  the  road  would  end. 

It  is  logically  inevitable  that  any  reduction  in  the  duty  on  Cuban 
sugar  would  in  the  end,  on  account  of  its  great  and  rapidly  increasing 
quantity,  depress,  at  least  temporarily,  the  price  of  that  commodity 
and  thus  add  to  the  difficulties  which  the  industry  in  this  country  is 
now  meeting. 

In  the  development  of  a  sugar  industry  some  regard  must  be  paid 
not  only  to  the  sugar  itself,  but  to  the  effects  of  the  industry  upon 
other  interests.  It  is  well  known  that  in  the  sugar  industry  we  have 
typified  the  highest  principles  of  agriculture,  as  well  as  of  the^  tech- 
nique in  the  factories.    Hence,  in  the  development  of  such  an  indus* 
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try  in  a  country  we  have  an  object  lesson  of  which  every  branch  of 
agriculture  and  every  technical  industry  may  take  advantage. 

There  is  no  possibility  of  the  agricultural  part  of  the  sugar  industry 
succeeding  in  this  country  with  a  slipshod  method  of  agriculture. 
The  most  advanced  principles  of  science  must  be  applied  and  the 
highest  style  of  agriculture  practised.  Thus,  every  sugar-beet  field 
becomes  a  veritable  agricultural  experiment  station,  in  which  is  typi- 
fied all  the  latest  advances  which  science  has  discovered.  Universal 
experience  has  shown  that  a  systematic  sugar  industry  does  not 
impoverish  but  increases  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  so  that  every  crop 
grown  in  rotation  with  sugar  beets  is  benefited  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent. 

In  the  north  of  France  fifty  years  ago  the  yield  of  wheat  per  acre 
was  only  17  bushels.  To-day  it  is  27  bushels.  This  has  been  brought 
about  solely  by  the  effects  of  the  beet-sugar  industry  upon  general 
agriculture.  The  price  of  land  rapidly  advances  in  all  regions  con- 
tributory to  a  sugar  factory.  Thus,  not  only  is  fertility  increased, 
but  the  farmer  is  also  enriched  by  enhancement  of  land  values. 

In  the  beet-sugar  industry,  especially,  the  by-products  are  of  the 
utmost  importance.    The  pulp  forms  valuable  food  for  cattle,  and 
is  much  sought  after  in  all  the  regions  where  the  beet-sugar  industry 
has  been  long  established,  especially  for  dairy  cows,  and  for  purposes 
of  maintenance  the  pulps  resulting  from  the  manufacture  of  beet 
sugar  are  highly  prized.    The  beet  molasses  forms  a  by-product  of 
exceptional  value.    It  is  used  either  as  a  source  of  alcohol,  or  more 
especially  as  a  cattle  food.     When  mixed  with  some  absorbing  material 
it  forms  a  cattle  food  of  high  nutritive  value,  tending  to  produce  large 
quantities  of  fat  and  supplying  immense  quantities  of  animal  energy. 
In  this  country  extensive  experiments  nave  been  carried  on  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  in  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  in  developing 
the  best  forms  in  which  this  food  can  be  utilized.     It  has  been  found 
that  the  fine-ground  stalks  of  Indian  corn,  after  they  have  dried  stand- 
ing in  the  field,  or  after  they  have  been  cut  for  fodder,  are  the  best 
possible  absorbents  for  molasses.     In  this  fine-ground  state  the  corn- 
stalks themselves  become  a  nutrient  almost  as  valuable  as  timothy  hay. 
It  has  been  shown  by  actual  experiment  that  an  amount  of  molasses 
from  three  to  four  times  the  weight  of  the  cornstalks  can  be  absorbed 
perfectly,  forming  an  almost  dry  mass,  which  is  of  exceptional  value 
for  all  forms  of  cattle  feed,  for  fattening  steers,  for  feeding  sheep  or 
pigs,  and  for  hor^e,-. 

Thus  there  are  found  clustering  around  a  beet-sugar  factory  every 
form  of  the  highest  agricultural  industry;  and  the  paralysis  or  destruc- 
tion of  this  industry  would  be  a  misfortune  to  the  prosperity  of  our 
country  which  no  words  can  properly  express. 

The  molasses  from  sugar  cane  is  of  no  less  value,  either  for  alcohol 
or  for  cattle  food.  In  addition  to  this,  the  bagasse  (that  is,  the  residue 
from  the  mill  or  the  diffusion  batteries}  is  shown  to  be  an  excellent 
fuel,  or  a  most  promising  material  for  tne  manufacture  of  paper.  It 
is  thus  seen  that  many  different  agricultural  industries  and  activities 
of  all  kinds  cluster  around  the  sugar  factory. 

The  price  which  a  consumer  pays  for  a  pound  of  sugar  is  not  the 
only  thing  to  be  considered.  It  should  be  as  low,  of  course,  as  is  con- 
sistent with  its  relations  to  other  industries  and  ligitimate  profits.  It 
might  be  a  great  misfortune  that  he  should  be  permitted  to  pay  only 
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2  cents  a  pound,  while  it  might  be  a  great  blessing  if  he  should  be 
compelled  to  pay  5  cents  a  pound  for  his  sugar. 

The  industries  which  are  allied  to  the  sugar  industry  are  almost 
numberless.  It  demands  fuel;  it  demands  machinery;  it  demands 
cooperage;  it  demands  limestone.  It  touches  almost  every  branch  of 
manufacture.  The  4  cents  a  pound  which  the  manufacturer  should 
receive,  under  present  conditions,  goes  to  all  parts  of  our  country.  It 
has  been  shown  by  the  testimony  of  the  representatives  from  Louisi- 
ana that  the  interstate  commerce  due  to  the  sugar  industry  in  that 
State  alone  amounts  to  $70,000,000  a  year.  Is  it  a  wise  policy  to 
strike  down  this  industry  for  the  sake  of  a  few  million  dollars  which 
it  is  claimed  will  go  into  the  pockets  of  the  Cubans? 

The  ramifications  of  the  beet-sugar  industry  are  still  more  minute. 
It  touches  almost  every  branch  of  domestic  prosperity.  Cheapness  is 
not  the  only  thing  to  be  looked  after  in  political  economy.  We  can 
have  cheap  labor  if  we  want  it.  We  can  break  down  the  barriers 
which  keep  out  the  Asiatic  hordes,  and  we  can  supply  labor  at  30 
cents  a  day;  but  are  we  in  a  position  to  ask  that  our  laborers  be 
brought  into  such  a  ruinous  competition? 

Finally,  the  great  product  oi  a  sugar  industry  is  found  in  the 
superior  race  of  human  beings  which  it  engenders.  It  fosters  every 
branch  of  science.  It  rewards  every  kind  of  labor.  It  sends  its 
favors  into  every  department  of  manufacture.  It  requires  the  highest 
scientific  intelligence.  It  exacts  the  greatest  skill  in  its  manual  labor. 
It  demands  the  best  which  humanity  can  offer  and  offers  to  humanity 
the  best  which  any  industry  can  command.  To  make  our  own  sugar 
means  not  only  the  supply  of  our  home  market  but  it  means  the 
development  of  citizens  of  superior  qualities,  of  higher  intelligence, 
of  greater  skill.  No  country  can  afford  to  throw  away  the  chance  to 
develop  a  citizenry  of  such  qualifications. 

Another  fact  must  be  taken  into  consideration,  viz,  the  possibility 
of  war  with  a  foreign  country.  It  is  true  that  we  have  grown  so  for- 
midable that  both  on  land  and  sea  we  are  not  only  respected  but 
feared.  We  have  a  strength  which  guarantees  future  peace;  but  still 
complications  may  arise  winch  will  plunge  us  into  war  with  a  foreign 
nation  with  a  powerful  navy.  What  then  would  be  our  condition  if 
we  were  dependent  upon  a  foreign  country  for  one  of  our  most 
important  supplies  of  food?  The  answer  is  not  difficult  to  surmise. 
We  would  be  threatened  by  the  enemy;  our  foreign  commerce  would 
be  interrupted;  our  merchant  marine  might  be  paralyzed;  our  supply 
of  sugar  would  be  shut  off,  and  thus  one  of  our  most  important  arti- 
cles of  food  be  turned  away  from  our  shores.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  it  is  far  more  economical  for  us  to  pay  double  for  sugar  produced 
at  home,  rather  than  secure  sugar  proauced  in  foreign  countries  at 
half  the  price.  These  are  conditions  which  can  not  be  lost  to  view 
when  the  policy  of  this  Government  is  determined. 

If,  after  all  (and  I  do  not  deny  this)  it  is  found  that  we  have  still  a 
certain  duty  to  perform  to  Cuba,  wny  not  perform  it  as  a  nation? 
Why  call  upon  one  of  our  industries  to  do  what  our  nation,  if  any 
obligation  exists,  is  called  upon  to  do?  Does  our  sugar  industry  owe 
any  more  to  Cuba  than  our  steel  industry?  Does  our  tobacco  rest 
under  greater  obligations  than  our  manufacturers  of  textile  fabrics, 
or  does  our  vegetable  and  fruit  industry  owe  more  to  Cuba  than  oar 
millers  in  Minnesota  who  sell  her  breadstuffs?    If  we  are  to  be  taxed 
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for  the  benefit  of  Cuba,  let  as  be  taxed  as  a  whole  and  not  as  a  part, 
and  if  money  must  be  paid  into  the  coffers  of  the  Cuban  treasury,  let 
it  be  given  by  us  as  a  nation  to  Cuba  as  a  nation. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  show  that  if  our  domestic  industry  be  destroyed, 
the  benefits  which  come  from  its  destruction  will  not  be  to  Americans 
as  a  whole,  or  to  Cubans,  but  will  go  largely  to  the  sugar  refiners.  A 
cartel  such  as  has  never  been  dreamed  of  in  Germany  will  rise  where 
smokeless  chimneys  and  motionless  mills  once  were  active  and  pro- 
ductive. There  is  a  real  danger,  and  there  is  where  the  chief  benefit 
from  redaction  of  duty  asked  by  the  witnesses  before  this  committee 
will  go.  • 

The  statistical  data  shown  in  Exhibit  K  (p.  659)  demonstrate  that  72 
per  cent  of  the  beet  sugar  which  is  made  in  the  United  States  goes 
directly  upon  the  market,  and  does  not  pass  through  the  hands  of  the 
refiners.  It  requires  no  mathematician  to  demonstrate  what  will  become 
of  our  great  refining  trusts  when  we  make  our  own  sugar  and  sell  72  per 
cent  of  it  directly  to  the  home  market.  Forty  per  cent  of  all  the  sugar 
made  in  Louisiana  goes  directly  to  the  consumers,  and  thus  we  see 
that  the  refining  interests  are  deprived  of  exactly  that  amount  of 
profit.  At  the  present  time  72  per  cent  of  our  beet  sugar  is  but  little 
over  100,000  tons,  and  40  per  cent  of  our  cane  sugar  is  also  but 
little  over  100,000  tons;  so  that  to-day  but  little  more  than  200,000 
tons  of  sugar  reach  the  consumers  of  the  United  States  without  paying 
a  tribute  to  the  refiners.  If  we  succeed  in  disrupting  our  own  sugar 
industry,  the  whole  of  the  sugar  we  eat  will  pay  duty  to  them. 

The  quotations  already  given  of  refined  sugar  of  about  94  polariza- 
tion and  88  per  cent  rendement  at  Magdeburg  on  the  9th  of  January 
show  that  110  pounds  of  this  sugar  could  be  bought  for  6.40  marks, 
which  is  almost  exactly  1.4  cents  a  pound.  Add  to  this  the  freights 
and  duty,  and  the  price  of  this  sugar  in  New  York  is  scarcely  3  cents 
a  pound.  This  is  tne  kind  of  sugar  with  which  our  own  producers  are 
to  be  brought  into  competition. 

Willett  &  Gray  state  that  the  cost  of  refining  is  0.625  cent  a  pound. 
This  includes  the  expense  of  distribution.  This  term  "  expense  of  dis- 
tribution "  is  a  most  elastic  one.  It  includes  all  rebates  and  drawbacks 
to  the  trade.  It  includes  all  commissions  to  agents,  all  expenses  of 
traveling  salesmen.,  and,  perhaps,  all  rebates  made  in  freights.  There 
is  no  means  of  telling  what  part  of  the  0.625  cent  is  the  legitimate  cost 
of  refining.  I  doubt  whether  this  cost  is  much  over  one-third  of  the 
whole. 

It  is  stated  by  the  same  journal  that  the  refiners'  profit  in  1901  was 
0.378  cent  a  pound.  Of  the  2,250,000  tons  of  sugar  consumed  in  the 
United  States  at  the  present  time  the  refiners  handle  at  least  2,000,000 
tons;  and  this  profit,  as  confessed  by  the  statistical  journal  referred  to 
above  of  Willett  &  Gray,  can  not  be  less  than  $15,000,000. 

If  our  refining  interests,  about  which  in  their  legitimate  field  I  have 
nothing  whatever  to  say  except  in  praise,  can  absolutely  control  the 
consumption  of  sugar  in  this  country,  they  will  doubtless  avail  them- 
selves, as  other  human  beings  would  do,  of  the  same  privileges  which 
have  been  used  by  the  German  cartel,  and,  as  soon  as  our  native 
industry  had  been  destroyed,  would  raise  the  price  of  sugar  to  the 
maximum  permitted  by  the  protective  tariff. 

It  is  bard  to  see  the  force  of  an  argument  which  would  throw  the 
burden  of  our  concessions  to  Cuba  upon  the  producers  of  sugar,  while 
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at  the  same  time  it  would  increase  without  doubt  the  profits  of  the 
refiners.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  if  something  must  be  done  for 
Cuba,  a  more  just  way  is  to  return  to  the  Cuban  treasury  a  certain 
percentage  of  the  imports  collected  from  Cuban  products  in  oar 
country.  This  would  be  a  gift  from  the  whole  United  States  to  the 
whole  Cuban  people;  and  whatever  might  be  the  objections  to  such  a 
gift,  it  could  not  be  claimed  that  it  was  sectional  or  imposed  upon  a 
single  industry.  Our  people  as  a  whole  would  be  the  givers  and  the 
Cuban  people  as  a  whole  the  beneficiaries.  If  aid  must  be  given,  let  it 
be  given  openly  as  a  nation  and  as  a  contribution  from  all  our  people; 
but  do  not  let  the  gift  be  saddled  upon  a  few  already  struggling  under 
burdens  which  are  difficult  to  bear. 

In  fact,  if  any  industries  are  to  be  taxed  for  reciprocal  purposes,  it 
should  be  those  which  are  supposed  to  be  the  beneficiaries  of  the  reci- 
procity, viz,  our  food  industries,  our  flours  and  breadstuffs,  our 
cattle  foods,  our  horse  and  mule  industries,  our  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments wnich  send  machinery,  our  sugar  refiners,  and  especially  our 
capitalists,  who  invest  their  money  in  Cuba  in  the  hope  of  receiving 
large  returns.  But  why  ask  those  of  our  citizens  who  are  engaged  io 
the  promotion  of  a  sugar  industry  which  will  benefit  not  only  them- 
selves but  also  the  whole  country  to  bear  the  burden,  which,  if  it  be 
borne  at  all,  is  a  national  one? 

I  have  shown  that  if  this  country  and  England  properly  countervail 
the  direct  and  indirect  bounties,  and  thus  place  the  production  of  raw 
sugar  on  a  legitimate  basis,  the  price  of  raw  sugar  will  be  raised  at 
least  half  a  cent  a  pound  to  all  producers  the  world  over.  This  would 
be  equivalent  to  nearly  40  per  cent  of  our  import  duty  on  raw  sugar. 
If  some  arrangement  could  be  made  with  England  to  secure  this  result 
then  Cuba,  with  all  her  natural  advantages,  need  fear  no  competition 
from  the  beet  fields  of  Europe,  from  those  of  California  and  Michigan, 
nor  from  the  sugar  plantations  in  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Doctor,  your  suggestion  is  that  England  and 
America  should  unite  in  countervailing  bounties  paid  by  France  and 
Germany;  and  you  say  the  effect  of  that  would  be  to  raise  the  price  of 
raw  sugar  five-eighths  of  a  cent  per  pound) 

Dr.  Wiley.  Five-tenths. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Would  not  the  effect  of  that  countervailing  duty 
be  to  reduce  theprice  of  French  and  German  beet  sugar) 

Dr.  Wiley.  Undoubtedly  it  would  prevent  the  foreign  exporters 
from  underselling  their  competitors  in  London. 

Mr.  Newlands.  And  it  would  have  the  effect  of  raising  the  price 
by  limiting  the  production)    Is  that  your  contention) 

Dr.  Wiley.  It  would  raise  the  price  of  raw  sugars  at  once  in  other 
countries  than  those  paying  the  bounty. 

Mr.  Newlands.  It  would  raise  the  price  at  once) 

Dr.  Wiley.  At  once. 

Mr.  Newlands.  How  would  that  be)  As  I  understand  it,  there  is 
a  large  amount  of  beet  sugar  now  on  the  market.  If  you  increase  the 
difficulty  that  sugar  has  in  getting  into  England  and  America  (which 
constitute  about  its  only  market),  would  not  that  sugar  be  a  still  fur 
ther  drug  on  the  market,  and  would  it  not  be  likely  to  fall  in  price 
instead  of  increasing  in  price) 

Dr.  Wiley.  Perhaps  l  had  better  explain  what  I  meant  by  rawing 
the  price  at  once.    It  would  take  away  from  the  German  exporter 
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the  possibility  of  underselling  his  competitor  on  the  market,  and  would 
make  the  sugar  be  now  has  on  hand  a  greater  drug  on  the  market  there. 
The  owners  of  this  sugar  might  make  a  sacrifice  of  the  stock  on  hand, 
temporarily  depressing  the  market. 

Mr.  Newlands.  For  the  time  being? 

Dr.  Wiley.  For  the  time  being;  possibly. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Then  the  favorable  effect  on  the  price  of  sugar  of 
which  you  speak  would  be  only  ultimately  secured  by  compelling  the 
German  and  French  producers  to  limit  their  production,  would  it  not? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes;  to  a  legitimate  basis. 

Mr.  Newlands.  To  a  legitimate  basis? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes;  that  is  what  it  would  end  in. 

Mr.  Newlands.  You  believe  that  the  beet-sugar  industry  of  those 
two  countries  is  abnormally  developed  by  this  system  of  bounties,  do 
you  not? 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  certainly  do. 

Mr.  Newlands.  What  would  you  regard  as  a  normal  development, 
simply  the  local  consumption  of  each  country? 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  think  that  would  be  entirely  sufficient. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Entirely  sufficient? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Suppose  that  were  accomplished  in  both  Germany 
and  France,  would  not  that  produce  a  readjustment  there  that  would 
result  in  great  distress  and  misery  and  bankruptcy  ior  quite  a  period 
of  time  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  think  it  would  be  rather  hard  on  some  of  the  people 
whose  money  is  invested  in  the  industry  in  those  countries  unaer  the 
unnatural  stimulus  which  has  produced  the  present  condition. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  capital  that  is  invested 
in  the  enterprise  in  those  countries? 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  have  statistics  which  cover  that  point.  I  have  not 
hem  with  me.     I  know  almost  exactly  how  much,  however. 

Mr.  Newlands.  It  would  produce  a  still  greater  disaster  than  would 
the  destruction  of  the  beet-sugar  industry  in  our  country,  because 
ours  has  not  yet  reached  such  proportions? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Perhaps,  measured  by  dollars  and  cents;  yes. 

Mr.  Newlands.  So  tnat  a  readjustment  of  this  industry,  with  the 
resulting  pecuniary  distress,  is  bound  to  come  somewhere  if  this  over- 
production is  to  be  cured? 

Dr.  Wiley.  The  overproduction  must  be  restricted  in  some  way. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Now,  I  imagine  that  the  cause  of  this  so-called  over- 
production is  the  fact  that  for  a  long  time,  owing  to  the  civil  war, 
Cuba  was  out  of  the  market,  and  that  the  other  nations  of  the  world 
commenced  to  produce  the  sugar  with  which  Cuba  had  formerly  sup- 
plied the  world.     Is  not  that  so? 

Dr.  Wiley.  The  system  of  bounties  in  Europe  long  antedated  the 
Cuban  war. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Would  there  have  been  the  same  field  for  their  en- 
terprise if  the  Cuban  product  had  kept  up  to  1,000,000  tons  annually? 

Dr.  Wiley.  The  Cuban  war  openea  a  temporary  market  for  about 
800,000  tons  more  of  their  sugar. 

Mr.  Newlands.  And  now  Cuba  is  producing  about  800,000  tons;  so 
that  it  is  the  restoration  of  Cuba  that  creates  the  overproduction? 
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Dr.  Wiley.  There  has  been  an  overproduction  for  many  years,  doe 
to  the  bounty  principle.    This  only  accentuated  it. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Was  there  an  overproduction  in  the  world  prior 
to  the  civil  war,  when  Cuba's  production  was  at  its  maximum? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Do  you  refer  to  the  civil  war  between  the  States! 

Mr.  Newlands.  No;  the  civil  war  in  Cuba. 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes;  there  was  an  overproduction  even  then. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Even  then  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Even  then;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Newlands.  But  it  was  not  so  marked  as  now? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Not  so  marked  as  now;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Newlands.  And  it  is  accentuated  now,  since  the  production  of 
Cuba  has  been  restored? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Very  much. 

Mr.  Newlands.  It  is  a  question,  then,  in  this  readjustment,  as  to 
which  country  shall  suffer,  is  it  not? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Newlands.  As  to  whether  it  shall  be  Germany  and  France  on 
the  one  hand,  or  Cuba  on  the  other,  or,  if  Cuba  is  relieved,  the  United 
States? 

Dr.  Wiley.  It  will  come  on  one  of  those  three  countries. 

Mr.  Newlands.  There  must  be  a  readjustment  of  the  sugar-produc- 
ing industry  which  will  result  in  loss  to  some  one,  in  some  place? 

E>r.  Wiley.  Irf  temporary  loss;  undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Newlands.  You  have  spoken  of  the  condition  of  apoplexy  or 
paralysis  that  will  come  to  this  country  if  the  development  of  the 
beet-sugar  industry  is  checked  at  this  time  by  the  introduction  of 
cheap  Cuban  sugar.  That  apoplexy  or  paralysis  will  exist  somewhere 
else,  will  it  not,  if  it  does  not  exist  here? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes,  sir;  but  we  always  like  to  have  it  on  the  other 
fellow.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Newlands.  Now,  let  me  ask  you  as  to  the  possibilities  of  the 
development  of  Cuba.  You  say  that  agriculture  now  does  not  depend 
so  much  upon  soil  as  upon  climate.  Do  you  regard  Cuba  as  excep- 
tionallyfavored  in  this  particular? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes,  sir;  I  do. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Cuba  has  both  soil  and  climate,  has  it  not! 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes;  it  has  both. 

Mr.  Newlands.  And  you  think  450,000  acres  are  now  employed  in 
sugar  production? 

I)r.  Wiley.  According  to  the  Cuban  census  there  are  400,000  acres 
and  according  to  my  computation  of  yield  about  300,000  acres. 

Mr.  Newlands.  You  understand  that  that  production  absorbs  the 
energies  of  the  present  population  there,  do  you  not? 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  have  never  investigated  that  subject  at  all. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  wages  there  have 
advanced  during  the  past  year? 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  know  nothing  except  what  I  have  heard  here  in  this 
committee  room.     I  know  nothing  as  a  result  of  personal  investigation. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not,  with  their  present 
population  and  with  their  other  industries,  including  tobacco,  they  can 
increase  their  production  of  sugar? 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  do  not  know  to  mv  personal  knowledge  whether  they 
have  the  money  and  the  labor  to  do  it  or  not.    I  know  they  have  the 
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climate  and  the  soil  to  do  it.    That  is  all  I  went  into.     I  did  not  go  into 
anything  else. 

Mr.  Newlands.  But,  as  I  understand,  it  is  contended  that  they  have 
not  the  population;  that  the  population  now  is  only  equal  to  the 
requirements  of  the  present  crops. 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  know  nothing  at  all  on  that  point  from  my  own  inves- 
tigation. 

Mr.  Newlands.  If,  then,  1,500,000  of  population  in  that  island  means 
the  production  of  about  850,000  tons  of  sugar,  and  is  only  equal  to 
that,  it  would  mean  that  if  the  production  were  to  be  increased  to  twice 
that  amount — say,  1,700,000  tons — the  population  of  Cuba  would  have 
to  be  doubled,  woula  it  not? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Not  necessarily. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Assuming  that  the  correlated  industries  kept  pace 
with  it? 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  showed  in  my  paper  that  the  sugar  industry  in  Hawaii 
had  increased  nearly  3,000  per  cent  since  1876,  while  the  population  has 
increased  very  little  in  that  time. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Yes.  That  would  seem  to  indicate  that  Hawaii  had 
not  originally  reached  the  limit  of  her  capacity  to  produce  sugar  with 
her  then  population.  But  assuming  that  with  her  present  population 
Cuba  is  only  able  to  produce  850, 000  tons,  would  it  not  require  a  very 
large  increase  in  population  to  double  the  production? 

Dr.  Wiley.  1  think  it  could  be  easily  doubled  without  increasing 
the  population  at  all,  by  introducing  the  principles  of  scientific  agri- 
culture and  technique  which  now  prevail  in  Hawaii. 

Mr.  Newlands.  1  see.  That  would  mean  the  introduction  of  labor- 
saving  machinery? 

Dr.  Wiley.  libor-saving  machinery,  better  agriculture,  and  better 
manufacturing  methods. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Another  question,  Doctor:  Which  would  you  prefer 
with  reference  to  the  general  interests  of  America — a  reduction  of  50 
per  cent  in  this  duty  on  Cuban  sugar  or  the  annexation  of  the  island 
as  a  part  of  the  United  States?  Which,  in  your  judgment,  would  be 
the  most  injurious? 

Dr.  Wiley.  You  know  I  am  an  expansionist.  Personally,  I  believe 
in  getting  everything  we  can  get  hold  of. 

Mr.  Newlands.  And  if  you  are  an  expansionist,  you  believe  in  get- 
ting a  good  and  a  rich  country,  do  you  not? 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  certainly  do. 

Mr.  Newlands.  And  vou  regard  Cuba  as  one  of  the  best  and  richest 
countries  in  the  world,  do  you  not? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes;  and  I  am  against  the  views  of  my  sugar  friends, 
in  that  I  am  in  favor  of  annexing  Cuba  for  the  good  of  all  concerned. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Well,  that  is  my  view. 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  am  glad  to  agree  with  you.  That  is  a  problem,  how- 
ever, which  I  did  not  take  up  at  all.  That  is  a  different  aspect  of  the 
question. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Have  you  considered  the  economic  aspect  of  the 
annexation  of  Cuba? 

Dr.  Wiley.  No,  sir;  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Newlands.  The  contention  now  is  that  if  a  reciprocal  arrange- 
ment is  made,  Cuba  will  have  the  advantage;  that  while  she  will  have 
the  advantage  of  our  market,  she  will  not  have  the  restrictions  upon 
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labor  that  we  have.  Do  you  suppose  that  if  Cuba  came  into  political 
as  well  as  commercial  union  witn  us,  by  annexation,  the  cost  of  the 
production  of  sugar  there  would  increase? 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  should  think,  then,  we  would  have  there  the  same 
economic  conditions  that  we  have  here,  including  the  same  restrictions 
on  imported  and  contract  labor.  We  would  introduce  the  same  methods 
of  agriculture  and  manufacture,  and  we  would  have  taking  place  in 
Cuba  essentially  what  is  taking  place  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  They 
would  become  Americanized.  That  is  my  opinion;  I  have  not  investi- 
gated the  subject  at  all. 

Mr.  Newlands.  And  the  conditions  for  production  would  be  more 
nearly  equalized  than  if  we  simply  entered  into  a  reciprocal  arrange- 
ment? 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  think  they  would  be  far  better. 

Mr.  Newlands.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Richardson.  Professor  Wiley,  what  is  your  present  connection 
with  the  Agricultural  Department? 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  am  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry. 

Mr.  Newlands.  How  long  have  you  held  that  position  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  About  seven  or  eight  months;  since  the  1st  of  July. 

Mr.  Richardson.  You  were  also  chief  of  that  division,  were  you 
not,  in  1897? 

Dr.  Wiley.  It  was  the  Division  of  Chemistry  then;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Richardson.  It  is  now  a  bureau? 

Dr.  Wiley.  It  is  now  a  bureau;  it  became  a  bureau  on  the  1st  of 
July. 

Mr.  Richardson.  It  is  the  same  place,  called  by  a  different  name? 

Dr.  Wiley.  The  same  organization  expanded:  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Richardson.  You  are  the  author  of  this  Farmers'  Bulletin  No. 
52,  are  you  not? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes,  sir;  I  am. 

Mr.  Richardson.  You  state  there  that  you  were  formerly  director 
of  the  Department  beet-sugar  experiment  Station  in  Nebraska 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Richardson.  How  long  were  you  in  charge  of  that  station? 

Dr.  Wiley.  From  the  time  of  its  organization  until  it  was  abolished 
by  Secretary  Morton,  in  1893 — about  four  years. 

Mr.  Richardson.  Have  you  now  any  connection  with  the  sugar-beet 
industry? 

Dr.  Wiley.  None  whatever,  except  my  investigations  in  the  Bureau 
of  Chemistry,  which  touch  the  sugar  industry  in  many  points. 

Mr.  Richardson.  You  have  no  sort  of  business  connection  with  it? 

Dr.  Wiley.  None  whatever;  I  never  had. 

Mr.  Richardson.  You  voice  the  sentiments  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  then? 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  do  or  not. 

Mr.  Richardson.  He  indorsed  those  bulletins  which  you  sent  oat, 
did  he  not? 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  know  he  is  very  much  interested  in  the  sugar  indus- 
try of  this  country:  but  whether  or  not  he  would  indorse  the  senti- 
ments I  have  uttered  here  to-day  I  can  not  say.  These  are  my  own 
sentiments. 

Mr.  Richardson.  He  has  riven  out  no  statement? 

Dr.  Wiley,  He  authorized  me  to  come  here  on  the  invitation  of  the 
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committee,  but  he  has  given  out  no  statement  of  bis  own  so  far  as  1 
know. 

Mr.  Richardson.  You  have  read  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
War? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Richardson.  And  the  recommendation  of  the  President! 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Richardson.  And  General  Wood? 

Dr.  W  eley.  I  have  not  read  that,  but  I  have  heard  of  it  I  have 
read  the  other  two,  however. 

Mr.  Richardson.  You  do  not  agree  with  them  in  their  recommen- 
dations in  respect  to  the  treatment  of  Cuba  on  this  question? 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  do  not 

Mr.  Richardson.  1  ask  you  this,  Doctor,  for  this  reason:  Do  you 
contemplate  remaining  in  the  Agricultural  Department?  Is  that  your 
idea?    fLaughter.] 

Mr.  Richardson.  You  need  not  answer  if  you  do  not  wish.  I  ask 
simply  because  I  have  heard  that  you  did  not 

Tne  Chairman.  You  need  not  answer  that  question,  Doctor. 

Mr.  Richardson.  Not  unless  he  wishes  to. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  I  do  not  think  that  is  proper. 

Mr.  Richardson.  I  do  not  want  him  to  answer  it  unless  he  is  willing 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  Robertson.  That  has  not  anything  to  do  with  the  case. 

Mr.  Richardson.  The  object  of  my  question  is  just  this,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  1  am  frank  to  state,  and  he  need  not  answer  it  if  he  does  not 
wish  to  do  so:  I  have  understood  that  the  Doctor  contemplated  leav- 
ing the  Agricultural  Department  and  goinff  into  the  sugar-beet  indus- 
try.   Whether  that  is  trae  or  not  I  do  not  Know. 

Dr.  Wiley.  It  is  the  very  first  I  have  heard  of  it  [Laughter.] 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  the  first  intimation  of  the  kind  I  have  ever  had. 
I  thought  the  gentleman  implied  that  I  would  be  removed  because  I 
did  not  agree  with  the  Secretary  or  the  President.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Richardson.  Oh,  not  at  all.  I  did  not  mean  that  I  under- 
stood, Doctor,  that  you  contemplated  voluntarily  retiring — some  one 
had  said  so  to  me. 

Dr.  Wiley.  This  is  absolutely  the  first  I  ever  heard  of  it,  sir. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Doctor,  I  understood  you  to  say  that  about  72  per 
cent  of  the  beet  sugar  produced  in  the  United  States  is  refined  directly 
at  the  factories? 
Dr.  Wiley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  That  would  leave  about  28  per  cent  of  raw  sugar 
which  must  be  refined  by  other  factories? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Can  you  give  me  the  names  of  the  other  factories 
that  refine  raw  sugar? 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  do  not  know  that  any  of  them  refine  any  except  their 
own  product.  I  took  this  data  from  the  census  report.  I  do  not  know 
where  that  28  per  cent  goes — whether  it  goes  to  another  factory  or  to 
the  refineries. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  In  answer  to  a  question  put  to  you  by  Mr.  Newlands, 
you  said  that  under  improved  conditions,  with  improved  machinery, 
and  so  on,  double  the  crop  of  sugar  could  be  produced  in  Cuba  that  is 
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produced  there  to-day,  without  an  increase  in  population.    Is  that 
correct? 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  believe  it  could  be  done;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  From  the  same  acreage? 

Dr.  Wiley.  From  the  same  acreage. 

Mr.  Newlands.  From  the  same  acreage,  you  say? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  the  production  of  sugar  there  could 
be  doubled.  It  has  been  more  than  doubled  in  Hawaii.  Hawaii  pro- 
duces very  much  more  sugar  per  acre  than  she  did  in  1876. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  it  could  be  largely 
increased  without  an  increase  in  population. 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes,  sir;  I  illustrated  that  by  Hawaii,  whose  increase 
in  sugar  production  has  been  nearly  3,000  per  cent,  while  the  popula- 
tion has  not  increased  at  anything  like  that  rate.  There  has  been  a 
very  slight  increase  in  population. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Doctor,  in  your  judgment  would  a  tariff  concession 
to  Cuba  result  in  giving  the  sugar  to  the  consumer  at  a  lower  price, 
if  the  duty  on  refined  sugar  were  not  reduced? 

Dr.  Wiley.  My  impression  is  that  it  finally  would;  that  the  con- 
sumer would  get  sugar  at  a  lower  price. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Temporarily? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Because  I  do  not  believe  the  refineries  would  pay  a 
high  price  if  they  could  help  it.  They  would  not  have  to  under  that 
arrangement,  but  they  would  not  sell  at  a  reduced  price  unless  it  was 
to  their  interest 

Mr.  Tawney.  You  think  the  refineries  would  not  pay  the  world 
price  unless  they  had  to? 

Dr.  Wiley.  The  refineries  will  buy  their  sugar  where  they  can  buy 
it  the  cheapest,  without  any  reference  to  the  world  price  or  anything 
else.  They  buy,  as  anybody  else  would,  where  they  can  get  the  cheap- 
est sugar. 

Mr.  Robertson.  Would  they  sell  cheaper  for  that  reason? 

Dr.  Wiley.  They  will  buy  as  cheaply  as  they  can,  and  they  will 
sell  just  as  high  as  they  can;  just  as  the  rest  of  us  would  do. 

Mr.  Robertson.  Suppose  the  price  of  sugar  was  high  at  Hamburg 
and  they  controlled  the  market  over  here.. 

Dr.  Wiley.  They  would  sell  it  at  the  very  highest  notch  that  they 
could  sell  it. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Doctor,  this  has  been  the  only  market  for  Cuban 
sugar,  I  understand. 

Dr.  Wiley.  Practically  speaking,  bounty-fed  sugar  has  cut  all 
tropical  sugar  out  of  England  and  the  Continent  of  Europe.  Very 
little  of  it  goes  there. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Then,  this  being  the  only  market  for  Cuban  sugar, 
could  not  the  refineries  place  their  own  price  on  the  raw  product? 

Dr.  Wiley.  The  Cubans  have  to  sell  to  the  refiners  for  whatever 
the  refiners  will  give  them.  They  have  no  other  place  in  the  world 
where  they  can  sell. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Then  the  refiners — 

Dr.  Wiley.  The  refiners  will  absolutely  fix  the  price. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  They  will  practically  control  the  situation  as  to 
price? 

Dr.  Wiley.  It  will  be  absolutely  controlled  by  the  refiners. 

Mr.  Tawney.  You  do  not  agree,  then,  Doctor,  with  many  sugar 
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importers  who  appeared  before  this  committee  and  testified  that  the 
free  importation  of  sugar  from  Cuba  would  not  affect  in  the  least  the 
place  at  which  the  world's  price  of  sugar  is  fixed? 

Dr.  Wiley.  No;  I  do  not  agree  with  them  in  that  respect,  but  I  do 
agree  with  them  in  believing  that  something  should  be  done  for  the 
sugar  makers  in  Cuba  and  in  the  United  States  in  order  to  secure  a 
legitimate  and  profitable  market. 

Mr.  Tawney.  That  is,  they  testified  that  the  world's  price  of  sugar 
is  to-day  fixed  at  London,  f .  o.  b.  Hamburg. 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tawney.  They  also  claimed  that  that  would  be  the  case  if  sugar 
was  imported  into  the  United  States  free  of  duty,  and  that  therefore 
the  benefit  of  whatever  reduction  or  removal  of  the  duty  we  may 
decide  to  make  would  go  entirely  to  the  planter  in  Cuba. 

Dr.  Wiley.  1  think  very  little  of  it  would  ever  get  there. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Very  little  of  it  would  ever  get  there? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Very  little  of  it.  The  planter  in  Cuba  would  be  just 
where  he  is  now.  He  would  practically  have  to  compete  with  the 
world's  price  of  sugar.     He  mignt  get  some  benefit  at  first,  until  his 

E  reduction  practically  satisfied  our  consumption;  and  then  he  would 
e  in  exactly  the  same  position  as  any  other  producer  of  raw  sugar. 

Mr.  McCall.  Until  that  time,  would  he  get  a  benefit? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Until  that  time;  I  think  he  would  get  a  slight  benefit 
to  begin  with;  that  is  my  opinion. 

Mr.  Richardson.  Doctor,  I  want  to  ask  you  this  question:  If  there 
is  any  concession  at  all  made  to  Cuba — that  is,  if  any  reciprocal 
arrangement  is  entered  into  by  which  the  duty  on  Cuban  sugar  is 
reduced — will  it  affect  at  once  the  manufacture  of  beet  sugar  in  this 
country,  in  your  opinion? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Will  you  please  repeat  that  question? 

Mr.  Richardson.  I  mean  to  say,  if  a  concession  should  be  made  in 
favor  of  Cuban  sugar  by  a  reduction  of  the  tariff,  would  it  at  once 
operate  adversely  to  the  interests  of  the  beet-sugar  people  in  this 
country? 

Dr.  Wiley.  It  would  operate  with  greater  hardship  than  a  small 
reduction  really  ought  to,  because  it  would  destroy  confidence. 

Mr.  Richardson.  Could  it  stand  any  reduction  at  all,  in  your  opin- 
ion, without  injury  to  the  beet  industry. 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  have  studied  the  statistics  very  carefully,  and,  taking 
it  as  a  whole,  I  fail  to  see  where  there  is  at  the  present  time  any  profit 
in  the  sugar  industry.  I  do  not  believe,  taking:  the  whole  sugar 
industry  of  the  United  States,  beet  and  cane,  that  the  persons  engaged 
in  it  made  1  per  cent  profit  last  year.  I  doubt  if  they  came  out  even, 
dollar  for  dollar.  So  I  can  not  see  how  you  can  speak  of  reducing  a 
profit  which  does  not  exist. 

Mr.  Richardson.  Suppose  there  was  a  reduction  of  50  per  cent, 
what  effect  would  it  have  on  the  beet  industry  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  think  it  would  tend  to  paralyze  the  industry  by  direct 
injury,  but  chiefly  by  impairing  confidence  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  You  have  grouped  the  cane  and  beet  sugar  interests 
together,  Doctor.  What  effect  would  it  have  on  beet  sugar  alone? 
Suppose  there  was  a  50  per  cent  reduction,  or,  say,  a  reduction  of  25 
or  30  per  cent 
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Dr.  Wiley.  I  have  discussed  that  pretty  fully.  I  said  that,  assum- 
ing that  there  is  now  a  fair  profit  on  the  making  of  sugar  in  this  coun- 
try, it  is  demonstrated  that  that  profit  lies  wholly  in  the  duty.  In 
other  words,  it  is  not  as  great  as  the  duty;  it  is  not  1.68  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  You  assume  that.    Have  you  figures  to  prove  itf 

Dr.  Wiley.  No;  but  it  is  absolutely  certain;  I  think  that  the  profit 
is  all  in  the  duty.  No  one  has  claimed  that  the  average  profit  on 
sugar  production  in  this  country  is  more  than  1.68  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Are  not  many  of  these  beet  sugar  factories  making  a 
much  larger  profit  than  the  duty? 

Dr.  Wiley.  1  do  not  think,  taking  them  as  whole,  that  they  have 
made  any  profit  at  all. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  As  a  whole,  yes;  but  you  know  every  new  industry 
that  starts  is  supposed  not  to  make  profits  until  it  gets  established. 
In  making  your  estimates  you  have  taken  the  new  factories  with  those 
already  established,  have  you  not? 

Dr.  Wiley.  While  I  do  not  know,  I  think  it  is  possible  that  there 
may  be  some  beet-sugar  factories  in  this  country  that  have  made  a 
fair  profit. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  beet -sugar  industries  in  this 
country  that  are  established  are  making  a  profit  much  beyond  the  duty 
that  is  imposed  on  sugar? 

Dr.  Wiley.  If  that  is  a  fact  it  does  not  occur  in  any  of  the  statistics 
that  I  have  been  able  to  find. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Are  you  prepared  to  say  that  it  is  not  a  fact? 

Dr.  Wiley.  No,  sir;  I  am  not,  because  there  may  be  statistics  con- 
cealed; but  I  can  rely  pretty  well  upon  the  census  data,  I  think. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Doctor,  do  you  think  Germany  ana  France  have 
pursued  a  wise  policy,  from  the  selfish  standpoint,  in  stimulating  the 
production  of  beet  sugar  as  they  have? 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  think  the  policy  was  wise  to  the  extent  of  establish- 
ing an  industry  equal  to  their  nome  consumption.  I  think  that  was 
wisdom;  but  the  moment  they  began  to  supply  foreign  countries  with 
sugar  at  less  than  the  cost  of  production,  and  tax  their  own  consumers 
to  enable  them  to  do  it,  I  do  not  think  it  was  wise. 

Mr.  Newlands.  You  would  regard  it,  then,  as  a  wise  policy  for 
this  country  to  stimulate  the  beet-sugar  production  to  a  point  where 
it  can  equal  the  consumption  of  this  country,  but  not  to  go  beyond  it, 
would  you? 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  would  not  ever  advise  a  stimulation  of  any  kind  which 
would  go  beyond  the  point  of  home  consumption. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Now,  assuming  that  there  were  no  protective  tariffs 
anywhere  on  sugar  and  no  bounties  paid  upon  the  production  of  sugar, 
which  sugar  would  supply  the  world — the  beet  sugar  or  the  cane 
sugar? 

Dr.  Wiley.  If  there  had  never  been  any  protection  at  all  for  beet 
sugar  it  would  not  exist  to-day  anywhere  in  the  world.  It  would  be 
absolutely  unknown. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Very  well.  Now,  taking  *  the  two  industries  in 
their  present  condition,  the  beet-sugar  industry  fully  developed  and 
the  cane-sugar  industry  with  its  history  of  past  development  and  its 
present  development,  suppose  bounties  and  tariff  protection  were 
withdrawn,  which  sugar  would  control  the  markets  of  the  world? 
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Dr.  Wiley.  I  do  not  hesitate  at  all  to  say  that  cane  sugar  in  favored 
localities  like  Cuba  can  be  made  cheaper  than  beet  sugar.  But  what  I 
do  say,  and  what  I  have  brought  out  in  the  paper,  is  that  the  allied 
industries  which  cluster  around  beet  sugar  and  around  cane  sugar  in 
the  subtropical  regions  of  this  country  more  than  compensate  for  the 
difference  in  price. 

Mr.  Newlands.  I  understand  your  reasoning  in  that  regard;  but 
sugar  is  the  main  product  of  these  tropical  and  semitropical  countries, 
is  it  not! 

Dr.  Wiley.  Well,  sugar,  coffee,  and  fruits;  yes. 

Mr.  Newlands.  It  is  about  all  they  are  able  to  produce  that  pays, 
is  it  not? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes:  together  with  cassava  and  starch  of  all  kinds. 

Mr.  Newlands.  I  mean  in  any  considerable  quantities. 

Dr.  Wiley.  Sugar  is  one  of  the  principal  crops  of  tropical  countries; 
yes. 

Mr.  Newiands.  Then  the  policy  that  you  suggest  of  stimulating  the 
production  of  sugar  in  countries  that  are  not  adapted  to  it,  either  by 

Srotection  or  bounties,  means  that  the  semitropical  countries  are 
eprived  of  the  means  of  securing  their  fair  share  of  the  prosperity 
of  the  world,  does  it  not? 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  would  not  advise  stimulating  an  industry  which  was 
not  adapted  to  a  country.  Certainly  if  any  industry  is  adapted  to  a 
country,  the  beet-sugar  industry  is  adapted  to  northern  climates. 

Mr.  Newlands.  That  is  true;  but  I  understand  you  to  say  that  cane 
sugar  has  the  advantage  in  cheapness  of  production. 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  think  it  has.  It  is  a  plant  that  grows  more  easily. 
It  is  manufactured  more  easily. 

Mr.  Richardson.  Doctor,  mav  I  ask  you  where  you  resided  when 
you  were  director  of  the  sugar-beet  experiment  station  in  Nebraska? 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  resided  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Richardson.  Where  is  your  home,  Doctor? 

Dr.  Wiley.  In  Washington.  I  did  not  reside  in  Nebraska;  I  only 
had  charge  of  that  station.  Dr.  Maxwell  was  my  assistant  in  charge. 
He  is  now  the  sugar  expert  for  the  Australian  Federation. 

Mr.  Richardson.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Washington? 

D.  Wiley.  I  have  lived  in  Washington  nearly  nineteen  vears. 

Mr.  Richardson.  Where  did  you  live  before  you  came  here? 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  lived  in  the  State  of  Indiana;  I  was  born  in  that  State. 

Mr.  Richardson.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  what  the  prospects  are 
for  producing  sugar  from  the  sorghum  plant? 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  do  not  think  any  at  all.  I  have  been  through  that 
subject  thoroughly. 

Mr.  Richardson.  You  have  given  it  up,  have  you? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Entirely. 

Mr.  Richardson.  I  neard  you  were  still  experimenting  on  it? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Only  as  a  source  of  table  sirup  and  as  a  cattle  food.  It 
is  very  fine  for  those  purposes. 
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Mr.  Saylor.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  I  have  to  say  to  this  committee 
is  a  little  indefinite.  1  came  here  because  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture notified  me  that  the  chairman  of  the  committee  wanted  me  to 
come  over.  Now,  I  have  no  set  speech  to  make  before  the  committee; 
I  have  not  arranged  any,  but  I  have  been  watching  through  the  press 
the  developments  before  this  committee  on  the  subject  of  sugar,  and 
presuming  that  that  was  what  you  wanted  to  ask  me  about,  I  have 
simply  prepared  some  data  that  might  reinforce  my  memory. 

I  am  really  here  at  the  pleasure  of  the  committee  to  consider  what 
they  wish  me  to  take  up.  Do  you  wish  me  to  take  up  the  subject  as 
it  has  been  discussed  this  morning,  or  wish  me  to  answer  questions? 

The  Chairman.  It  was  represented  to  me,  Mr.  Savior,  tnat  you  had 
some  special  knowledge  on  the  subject;  that  you  had  visited  tfie  sugar 
plantations  of  different  countries,  as  well  as  our  own;  and  what  we 
would  like  to  hear  would  be  the  result  of  your  investigations. 

Mr.  Richardson.  Please  state,  for  the  benefit  of  the  committee, 
what  office  you  hold. 

Mr.  Saylor.  I  am  special  agent  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
having  in  charge  the  investigation  of  beet-sugar  production}  but  I 
have  visited  all  the  islands  except  the  Philippines,  making  an  investi- 
gation along  these  lines  as  far  as  it  bears  upon  our  production  in  this 
country.  My  work  has  been  largely  throughout  all  the  States  in  the 
North  where  they  are  growing  beets  and  producing  sugar,  and  making 
a  study  in  Porto  Rico  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands  of  the  conditions  of 
the  production  of  sugar  there,  the  cost  of  production,  and  questions 
of  that  kind.  I  have  also  visited  Cuba,  but  Cuba  not  being  a  possession 
of  ours  I  have  not  gone  into  details  as  to  her  production.  I  published 
a  report  in  1898  in  which  I  gave  every  item  of  cost  that  enters  into 
the  cost  of  production  of  sugar  in  Porto  Rico,  from  information  fur- 
nished by  the  factories  themselves. 

I  have  also  gone  into  the  details  of  the  cost  of  production  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands;  that  is  in  my  report  of  1899.  My  work  in  Cuba 
was  simply  to  take  the  information  I  got  in  Porto  Rico  as  to  the  con- 
ditions which  apply  also  to  Cuba,  and  to  devote  about  two  weeks  to 
Cuba,  and  I  was  not  there  long  enough  to  bring  out  the  details — that 
is,  to  furnish  you  a  detailed  statement,  but  simply  to  form  some  gen- 
eral conclusions  of  my  own. 

Mr.  Robertson.  Did  you  make  any  investigation  of  the  cost  of  the 
production  of  sugar  in  Cuba? 

Mr.  Saylor.  Simply  by  general  inquiry,  as  I  say,  as  much  as  1 
could  do  in  two  weeks.  I  made  a  definite,  detailed  statement  for 
Porto  Rico,  and  went  from  Porto  Rico  to  Cuba. 

Mr.  Robertson.  From  your  investigations,  what  can  they  produce 
sugar  for  in  Cuba! 

Mr.  Saylor.  My  notion  was,  as  a  result  of  the  inquiries  I  made  of 
sugar  producers  and  from  comparing  the  conditions  in  Cuba  and 
Porto  Kico,  that  Cuba  at  that  time,  right  after  the  Spanish  war.  was 
making  sugar  and  laying  it  down  at  her  ports  for  from  $1.50  to  $1.75 
per  hundred  pounds. 
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Mr.  Robertson.  That  means  transportation  paid,  does  it? 

Mr.  Satlob.  Down  to  her  own  ports;  I  mean  ready  for  shipment 

Mr.  Robertson.  What  ^ear  was  that,  Mr.  Say  lor? 

Mr.  Satlob.  That  was  right  after  the  Spanish  war. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Was  labor  cheaper  then  than  now? 

Mr.  Satlob.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Mr.  Robertson.  You  mean  a  cent  and  three-quarters  a  pound? 

Mr.  Satlob.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robertson.  At  the  port? 

Mr.  Satlob.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robertson.  Ready  for  shipment,  in  bags? 

Mr.  Satlob  Yes,  sir;  I  counted  that  a  very  conservative  statement. 
1  felt  that  there  were  factories  there  that  were  producing  sugar  for 
$1.25,  and  factories  that  were  producing  it  at  $1.75.  The  difference 
would  grow  out  of  the  fact  that  some  factories  were  back  in  the  island, 
and  the  cost  of  getting  the  sugar  to  their  own  ports  was  considerably 
more  than  with  others,  you  know.  Sometimes  they  would  have  to 
haul  the  sugar  with  ox  teams  or  convey  it  over  railroads.  Other 
factories  would  be  near  the  ports.  Taking  into  consideration  the  con- 
ditions applying  to  the  different  factories,  the  condition  of  lands,  and 
so  forth,  I  put  at  that  time  the  average  cost  of  producing  sugar  in 
Cuba  at  $1.50  per  hundred  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  that,  Mr.  Say  lor? 

Mr.  Satlob.  It  was  right  after  the  close  of  the  Spanish  war. 

Mr.  Robertson.  What  year? 

Mr.  Satlob.  The  war  closed  in  1898,  and  I  was  there  in  the  winter 
of  1898-99.     My  report  was  made  in  1899  for  1898. 

Mr.  NeWlands.  Do  you  remember  what  the  production  of  sugar 
was  that  year? 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  make  a  report  of  your  investigations  at 
that  time,  in  1899? 

Mr.  Satlob.    Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  that  report  here? 

Mr.  Satlob.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  pages  are  there  of  it? 

Mr.  Satlob.  As  I  said,  you  know,  I  made  no  published  report  on 
Cuba,  but  on  Porto  Rico.  I  was  simply  carrying  my  deductions  down 
from  Porto  Rico.  I  have,  however,  an  itemized  statement  of  the  cost 
of  production  in  Porto  Rico. 

Mr.  Robertson.  Is  there  anything  in  that  report  bearing  upon  your 
statement  here  as  regards  the  cost  in  Cuba? 

Mr.  Satlob.  No,  sir:  there  is  nothing  bearing  on  that  except  that, 
as  I  said,  I  was  only  tnere  for  two  weeks,  and  my  conclusions  were 
reached  from  carrying  down  from  Porto  Rico  the  conditions  there, 
comparing  them  with  the  Cuban  conditions,  and  talking  with  sugar 
proaucers.  They  were  simply  my  own  conclusions,  but  1  have  not 
published  them,  and  I  have  not  any  detailed  account  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  last  examine  the  beet-sugar  industry 
in  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Satlob.  Oh,  I  have  done  so  every  year;  I  have  just  come  into 
Washington. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  done  so  during  the  past  year? 

Mr.  Satlob.  I  got  into  Washington  about  two  weeks  ago;  and  I 
have  been  out  all  the  year. 
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The  Chairman.  You  have  been  around  to  all  the  beet-sugar  factories 
in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Satlor.  Yes,  sir;  all  over  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  made  a  report  of  this  last  examination? 

Mr.  Satlor.  I  am  making  my  report  now. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  arrived  at  the  cost  of  sugar  yet? 

Mr.  Satlor.  No,  sir.  It  is  an  indefinite  thing,  Mr.  Chairman.  It 
is  a  hard  thing  to  get  at  the  cost  of  producing  sugar  in  this  country, 
it  is  so  unstable.  In  Germany,  through  the  pubEcity  that  has  to  be 
given  to  business  there,  you  can  get  very  definite  statements. 

In  this  country,  of  course,  we  can  not  get  at  the  cost.  That  is  a 
matter  that  is  with  the  factories.  We  can  get  at  a  great  many  facts 
that  bear  on  the  subject;  and  of  course  I  inquire  into  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction as  closely  as  I  can,  and  come  to  as  accurate  conclusions  as  1 
can;  but  as  far  as  concerns  being  able  to  state  a  definite  amount,  a 
definite  item  of  cost,  it  can  not  be  done.  1  think  the  census  report 
comes  near  it,  because  they  went  to  the  factories  and  got  sworn  statis- 
tics from  them,  which  were  produced  here  before  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  census  report  made  from  your  investiga- 
tion? 

Mr.  Satlor.  No,  sir;  that  was  made  by  Dr.  Spencer,  who  was  sent 
out  by  the  Census  Bureau. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  corresponds  with  the  facts  which  you  have 
ascertained? 

Mr.  Satlor.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  does  it  correspond  with  the  cost  price  which 
you  reported  at  that  time,  in  1900? 

Mr.  Satlor.  I  do  not  give  any  cost  price;  I  only  give  definite  facts 
that  I  have  data  to  support. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  data  which  you  obtained  corroborates  the 
census  report,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Satlor.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  at  that  time  a  number  of  these 
factories  were  in  their  first  campaign,  their  first  year? 

Mr.  Satlor.  Yes,  sir.  F   *'  J 

The  Chairman.  How  many  of  them ? 

Mr.  Satlor.  In  the  census  year?  I  do  not  recall  exactly  the  num- 
ber, but  the  census  report  gives  it. 

The  Chairman.  The  census  report  gives  the  number,  does  it? 

Mr.  Satlor.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tawnet.  You  refer  to  the  last  census  report,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Satlor.  The  last  census  report — the  bulletin  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  You  mean  Census  Bulletin  59?  That  is  what  you 
refer  to,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Satlor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Did  you  say  that  some  of  these  factories  declined  to 
give  you  the  elements  that  go  to  make  up  the  total  cost  of  production? 

Mr.  Satlor.  No;  I  know  the  elements,  but  to  give  all  the  items  of 
cost 

Mr.  Hopkins.  They  declined  to  do  it,  did  they  ? 

Mr.  Satlor.  Well,  I  have  not  asked  that  question  directly.  That 
is  a  private  matter,  you  know,  that  they  are  not  required  to  disclose 
to  a  Government  official. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  But  they  knew  you  were  a  Government  official! 
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Mr.  Saylor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  And  that  you  were  seeking  to  obtain  data  that  would 
be  beneficial  to  the  public  interests! 

Mr.  Saylor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  And  they  did  not  give  you  the  elements  that  would 
enable  you  now  to  state  what  the  cost  of  a  pound  of  sugar  is  at  the 
various  beet  factories? 

Mr.  Satlor.  Yes,  sir;  I  can  say  that  they  did,  in  a  general  way. 
That  is  to  say,  I  have  definite  conclusions  of  my  own,  but  I  have  not  the 
data  to  publish,  gotten  from  those  institutions,  that  establishes  the  fact, 
although  I  have  spent  all  my  time  in  this  work  among  the  factories. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Do  you  mean  that  from  your  experience  you  have 
been  enabled  to  reach  the  conclusions  you  now  have? 

Mr.  Saylor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Rather  from  your  own  investigation  than  from  what 
they  told  you? 

Mr.  Saylor.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  about  it. 

Mr.  Tawney.  How  recently  have  you  been  in  Cuba! 

Mr.  Saylor.  The  time  I  named. 

Mr.  Tawney.  In  1898? 

Mr.  Saylor.  In  the  winter  of  1898-99. 

Mr.  Tawney.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  the  conditions  in 
regard  to  the  employment  of  labor  there  at  this  time,  then? 

Mr.  Saylor.  riot  at  this  time;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Do  you  know  what  the  average  cost  of  labor  was  at 
that  time  on  the  Cuban  plantations? 

Mr.  Saylor.  The  cost  of  labor  at  that  time  ran  from  about  40  to  60 
cents. 

Mr.  Newlands.  A  day  ? 

Mr.  Saylor.  A  day. 

Mr.  Newlands.  And  it  was  upon  that  cost  of  labor  that  you  based 
your  estimate  that  sugar  could  be  delivered  to  the  home  ports  there 
at  $1.75  per  100  pounds? 

Mr.  Saylor.  Yes,  sir;  so  far  as  the  labor  part  of  it  is  concerned. 
That  was  on  the  basis  of  that  cost  of  labor. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Of  that  cost  of  labor? 

Mr.  Saylor.  Yes. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Now,  suppose  the  price  of  labor  to-day  were  about 
80  cents  a  day? 

Mr.  Saylor.  That  would  increase  the  cost  of  production,  so  far  as 
labor  is  concerned,  to  the  extent  of  the  difference  between  40  or  60 
cents  and  80  cents. 

Mr.  Newlands.  That  would  be  about  one-third,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Saylor.  But  mind  you,  labor  is  not  the  main  item. 

Mr.  Newlands.  I  thought  almost  the  entire  cost  of  sugar  was  labor. 

Mr.  Saylor.  That  was  right  after  the  Spanish  war,  you  understand, 
when  their  facilities  were  depleted,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  I  under- 
stand, however,  that  since  that  time  they  have  had  the  benefits  that 
would  arise  from  perfecting  these  factories  by  more  capital  and  more 
energy,  so  that  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  labor  has  tended  to  bring 
up  the  cost  of  sugar;  the  better  facilities  and  the  better  work  and  the 
better  capitalization  have  tended  to  decrease  it. 

Mr.  Robertson.  It  would  average  about  the  same,  then,  in  the 
general  make-up? 
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Mr.  Satlob.  I  should  imagine  so,  as  nearly  as  I  could  determine. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  How  long  nave  you  been  engaged  in  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  beet-sugar  industry  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Satlob.  Five  years. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  From  your  investigations,  have  you  come  to  any 
conclusions  as  to  the  possibilities  of  the  beet-sugar  industry  of  the 
United  States! 

Mr.  Satlob.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  What  are  they,  if  vou  have  no  objection  to  stating 
them? 

Mr.  Satlob.  My  conclusions  are  that  under  the  present  conditions 
of  trade  relations,  with  the  interest  aroused  and  with  the  prospects 
for  entering  into  the  industry  at  the  present  time,  the  United  States 
in  the  next  ten  or  fifteen  years  would  be  producing  the  entire  amount 
of  sugar  for  which  we  are  now  sending  abroad. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Do  you  know  how  many  beet-sugar  factories  there 
are  in  the  United  States  at  the  present  time! 

Mr.  Satlob.  There  are  about 

Mr.  Robertson.  This  bulletin  states  there  are  31. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  That  was  in  1899. 

Mr.  Satlob.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  here  a  detailed  statement  so  far  as 
that  is  concerned.  I  supposed  you  would  ask  me  that  question.  We 
have,  at  the  present  time,  about  41. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Do  you  know  how  many  are  under  process  of  con- 
struction? 

Mr.  Satlob.  We  have  9  that  are  getting  ready  for  the  next  year's 
crop,  which,  added  to  the  41,  would  make  about  50. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Do  you  know  how  many  are  in  contemplation! 

Mr.  Satlob.  I  have  here  a  list  of  about  100  concerns. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  A  hundred  beet  factories? 

Mr.  Satlob.  A  hundred  different  concerns  in  the  beet-sugar  busi- 
ness. I  have  not  the  cane-sugar  data.  1  have  here  a  list  of  the  con- 
cerns that  have  gone  so  far  as  to  capitalize  and  organize  and  subscribe 
their  capital. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Is  that  all  there  is  to  it — that  they  are  on  paper?  I 
want  to  know  how  many  factories  there  are  in  this'  country  actually 
producing  sugar. 

Mr.  Satlob.  I  have  just  given  you  that.  I  was  answering  this  gen- 
tleman's question. 

Mr.  Robertson.  He  has  stated  that 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Now  answer  mine. 

Mr.  Satlob.  I  answered  that  there  are  41  that  are  producing  sugar 
this  year.  There  are  9  more  that  are  now  constructing  their  factories 
to  enter  the  field  for  next  year.  Then  I  was  asked  how  many  different 
concerns  there  were  that  1  knew  of  that  were  preparing  to  go  into  the 
business,  which  were  tangible — strong  probabilities,  as  I  understood— 
and  I  was  proceeding  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Newlands.  How  many  of  them  did  you  say? 

Mr.  Satlob.  There  are  at  least  100  of  those. 

Mr.  Newlands.  A  hundred  additional  ? 

Mr.  Satlob.  A  hundred  additional. 

Mr.  Metoalf.  Have  you  a  list  of  those  companies? 

Mr.  Satlob.  I  have. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  hand  it  to  the  stenographer. 
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Mr.  Metcalf.  Does  this  list  also  show  the  locations? 

Mr.  Saylor.  It  does.     (See  p.  571.) 

Mr.  Hopkins.  And  the  capitalization  f  I  would  like  to  have  that 
stated,  also. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Does  your  statement  give  the  capital  subscribed, 
or  merely  the  nominal  capital? 

Mr.  Saylor.  This  is  wnat  I  have  here  preceding  the  list;  and  prob- 
ably it  contains  the  facts  in  about  as  brief  a  form  as  I  could  state 
them.     1  say: 

We  have  referred  to  the  last  census  report  as  showing  the  rapid  growth  of  this 
industry  in  this  country,  it  having  31  factories.  Since  that  time  11  other  factories 
have  been  put  in  operation,  located  at  the  following  places,  with  the  daily  capacity 
designated:  Lyons,  N.  Y.,  600  tons;  Rocky  Ford,  Colo.,  1,000  tons;  Sugar  CSty,  Colo., 
500  tons;  Bingham  Junction,  Utah,  350  tons;  Provo,  Utah,  350  tons;  Lansing,  Mich., 
600  tons;  Saginaw,  Mich.,  600  tons;  Loveland,  Colo.,  1,000  tons;  Menominee  Falls, 
Wis.,  500  tons;  Salzbury,  Mich.,  400  tons;  Logan,  Utah,  400  tons. 

I  may  say  here  that,  speaking  in  round  numbers  and  for  general 
purposes,  when  you  refer  to  a  600-ton  factory  (which,  of  course,  means 
a  factory  having  a  capacity  of  600  tons  of  beets  dailv),  you  may  assume 
that  it  will  cost  at  least  $600,000  to  build  and  install  and  equip  it.  In 
other  words,  it  is  safe  to  assume  a  cost  of  about  $1,000  per  ton  of 
capacity.     That  is  what  is  taken  this  country  over  for  general  purposes. 

The  following  places  are  building  factories,  or  have  all  the  details  settled  for  build- 
ing factories,  for  the  crop  of  1902. 

That  is,  they  have  made  the  contracts  for  the  buildings,  and  are 
buying  their  materials  and  have  them  on  the  ground,  and  are  in  the 
different  stages  of  construction: 

Sebewaing,  Mich.,  600  tons;  Carrollton,  Mich.,  600  tons;  Shelby,  Ind.,  500  tons; 
Mount  Clements,  Mich.,  600  tons;  Greeley,  Colo.,  800  tons;  Eaton,  Colo.,  500  tons. 

I  understand  that  in  the  last  year  or  so  Eaton,  Colo.,  has  been  trying 
to  subside. 

Mr.  Gkosvenor.  Trying  to  do  what  ? 

Mr.  Saylor.  Well,  you  understand  these  are  definite  concerns  that 
have  made  all  their  arrangements;  but  they  are  like  other  concerns 
that  are  studying  this  situation  and  the  agitation  of  this  question.  All 
of  these  100  concerns  would  have  been  more  definite,  except  that  they 
are  waiting  for  the  settlement  of  these  questions  which  are  pending. 
(Reading:) 

Fort  Collins,  Colo.,  500  tons;  Croswell,  Mich.,  600  tons. 

Below  we  give  a  list  of  beet-sugar  projects  that  are  contemplated  for  the  places 
named,  having  a  daily  capacity  named.  We  also  set  opposite  the  amount  of  capital 
that  would  be  required  to  equip  and  construct  such  factories. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Before  you  go  on  further,  what  do  you  mean  by 
u  contemplated? " 
Mr.  Saylor.  This  next  paragraph  covers  that  point: 

This  list  of  projects  are  in  different  stages  of  organization  and  capitalization, 
consisting  of  concerns  fully  organized  and  capitalized,  down  to  concerns  where 
conditions  have  been  thoroughly  canvassed,  understood,  and  appreciated,  and  where 
organization  and  capitalization  seem  imminent. 

All  of  these  projects  we  consider  strong  possibilities  in  the  near  future,  provided 
questions  affecting  the  beet-sugar  enterprise  are  settled.  There  are  many  others  for 
which  we  have  not  the  data. 

Now,  I  give  the  list  of  concerns. 

Mr.  Grosvenoe.  How  many  of  them  are  there? 
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Mr.  Saylor.  One  hundred. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Where  are  they;  in  what  States f 

Mr.  Saylor.  Shall  1  read  them? 

The  Chairman.  Just  give  the  States. 

Mr.  Saylor.  I  will  state  the  number  in  the  different  States.  Here  is 
Arizona  with  3;  California  with  5;  Colorado  has  7;  Indiana,  1;  Iowa, 
4;  Idaho,  1;  Michigan,  about  30;  Montana,  1;  New-York,  2;  New  Jer- 
sey, 1;  North  Dakota,  2;  Ohio,  3;  Oregon,  1;  Pennsylvania,  1;  South 
Dakota,  3;  Utah,  3iWisconsin,  about  12;  Wyoming,  2. 

Mr.  Newlands.  What  portion  of '  the  country,  as  to  climate  and 
soil,  do  you  consider  best  adapted  to  the  sugar  beet? 

Mr.  Saylor.  That  is  one  of  the  problems  that  the  industry  is  work- 
ing out. 

Air.  Newlands.  You  have  come  to  no  conclusion  as  yet? 

Mr.  Saylor.  I  have,  sir;  but  we  come  to  different  conclusions  as 
different  conditions  arise.  For  instance,  all.  of  the  factories  have 
problems  to  meet  We  stall  with  the  factory  that  is  doing  the  best 
work  to-day,  and  producing  sugar  the  cheapest;  when  it  started  in  it 
made  the  worst  record.  It  produced  a  low  grade  of  beets;  it  produced 
a  low  tonnage  to  the  acre. 

There  is  no  royal  road  to  success  in  the  beet-sugar  industry.  It  is 
only  when  a  factory  has  gotten  down  to  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  in 
its  own  locality,  studied  its  own  conditions,  and  so  on,  that  it  can  make 
a  success  of  the  enterprise.  The  men  in  charge  of  it  can  not  take  the 
conditions  or  the  rules  laid  down  for  producing  sugar  in  any  other 
country  or  in  any  other  State.  They  must  study  their  own  conditions, 
and  until  they  know  them,  until  the  farmers  know  just  what  they  must 
do  in  order  to  get  the  best  results,  until  the  factory  people  know  how 
to  adapt  themselves  to  the  condition  of  the  farmers  to  bring  out  the 
best  results,  they  will  not  get  the  best  results. 

They  have  to  train  every  man  in  the  factory.  There  are  only  a  few 
experts  who  go  into  a  factory  at  first.  I  may  illustrate  the  conditions 
to  be  encountered  in  putting  up  a  factory  in  such  a  country  as  Michigan, 
by  telling  you  that  when  I  went  there  three  years  ago  and  spoke  in 
schoolhouses  to  the  farmers  and  business  men  of  the  country,  they 
would  ask  me  what  color  sugar  beets  were,  and  such  questions  as  that 
That  was  the  general  state  of  things  that  existed  in  the  State  of 
Michigan,  which  has  put  up  in  three  years  15  factories. 

They  had  to  start  from  tnat  state  of  absolute  ignorance  of  an  indus- 
try which  requires  the  greatest  intelligence  in  order  to  produce  suc- 
cessful results  and  work  up. 

Mr.  Newlands.  What  is  the  duration  of  the  formative  process  in 
a  beet-sugar  factory  in  a  district  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  Saylor.  Well,  shall  I  go  back  to  the  factory  that  I  told  you  is 
now  getting  the  best  results? 

Mr.  Newlands.  Yes.     How  long  does  it  take? 

Mr.  Saylor.  That  factory  began  its  operations  in  1891. 

Mr.  Newlands.  When  did  it  reach  its  maximum  of  efficiency? 

Mr.  Saylor.  It  has  not  reached  its  maximum  of  efficiency;,  it  is  just 
beginning  to  reach  results  which  are  probably  better  than  those  of  any 
factory  in  this  country.  The  conditions  that  would  do  for  that  one 
factory  would  probably  do  fairly  well  for  your  purposes  here;  but  I 
doubt  whether  there  is  another  factory  that  could  attain  the  same 
results  on  the  same  methods. 
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Mr.  Newlands.  You  doubt  whether  there  is  any  other  that  would 
do  as  well? 
Mr.  Saylor.  Or  that  could  meet  any  cut  that  you  may  make. 
Mr.  Newlands.  For  what  price  can  that  factory  produce  sugar? 
Mr.  Saylor.  That  factory,  I  should  say,  could  produce  sugar  for  4 
to  4i  cents;  this  is  my  guess,  now,  you  understand. 
Mr.  Newlands.  Yes. 

Mr.  Saylor.  This  is  not  accurate  data;  it  is  from  studying  the  ques- 
tion from  all  sides. 
Mr.  Newlands.  Yes. 

Mr.  Saylor.  I  should  say  that  factory  could  produce  sugar  down 
close  to  3  cents;  from  3  cents  to  Si,  anyhow.  But  the  other  factories 
in  this  country  are  producing  sugar  all  the  way  from  the  cost  of  that 
one  to  10  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  That  depends,  as  I  understand  you,  upon  the  degree 
of  skill  of  the  farmer  in  producing  his  beets,  and  the  soil  and  climate? 
Mr.  Saylor.  Yes;  and  in  that  particular  instance;  also  in  the  result 
of  thirteen  years'  knowledge  of  tne  business. 
Mr.  Steele.  In  what  State  is  that  factory  located? 
Mr.  Saylor.  That  is  in  Utah.     Take  that  factory,  since  we  are  on 
the  subject    It  started  out  and  made  an  unsatisfactory  record.    The 
raising  of  beets  at  that  time  paid  none  of  the  farmers.    They  were 
absolutely  discouraged.    They  had  their  money  in  the  business.    The 
next  year  they  kept  doing  the  same  things,  you  know,  until  they  got 
through  that  stage  of  discouragement;  and  they  now  produce  a  beet 
that  has  an  average  of  over  14  per  cent,  whereas  it  was  as  low  as  9  in 
the  early  days. 

They  took  up  the  principle  of  irrigation.  It  was  the  first  place  in 
the  world  where  sugar  beets  had  ever  been  grown  by  irrigation;  and 
they  had  to  take  that  principle  and  apply  it  to  the  sugar  beet,  ana  had 
to  study  out  definitely  how  to  apply  it.  After  they  studied  it  out 
and  taught  the  people  of  the  country  that  irrigation  could  be  applied 
to  the  6ugar  beet,  tne  fact  came  home  to  them  that  the  sugar  beet  was 
the  savior  of  the  arid  country.  Since  that  time  there  have  been 
built  in  Colorado  alone,  on  that  principle,  enough  factories  to  supply 
the  entire  State  of  Colorado  with  sugar. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  As  I  understand  you,  the  more  expert  they  become 
in  the  production  of  the  beets  the  cheaper  the  sugar  can  be  produced. 
That  is  correct,  is  it  not? 
Mr.  Saylor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  These  older  factories,  where  they  have  more  skilled 
help,  can  produce  sujgar  much  cheaper  than  they  could  when  this  duty 
was  placed  upon  foreign  sugars? 
Mr.  Saylor.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  That  is  a  fact,  is  it  not? 
Mr.  Saylor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  And  a  corresponding  reduction  now  would  leave  them 
in  as  good  condition  as  they  were  when  they  invested  their  capital  and 
started  successfully  on  the  production  of  beet  sugar? 
m  Mr.  Saylor.  You  are  saying  "  them,"  and  I  am  talking  about  a  par- 
ticular one. 
Mr.  Hopkins.  Take  that  one,  then. 
Mr.  Saylor.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Hopkins.  That  would  be  true  of  that  factory,  would  it  not? 
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Mr.  Saylor.  It  would  be  true  of  that  factory. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  And  it  would  be  true  of  every  other  factory  that 
worked  on  a  scientific  basis? 

Mr.  Saylor.  I  did  not  quite  catch  that  question. 

(The  question  was  read  by  the  stenographer.) 

Mr.  Saylor.  Do  vou  mean  that  they  can  all  work  down  on  the  scale 
of  production  and  cheapen  the  cost?    Is  that  what  you  are  getting  at! 

(The  question  was  again  read  by  the  stenographer.) 

Mr.  Robertson.  Or  did  you  start  under  a  bounty? 

Mr.  Saylor.  Of  course  the  majority  of  them  began  under  the 
Dingley  bill,  you  know. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  But  is  it  not  a  fact  that  these  older  factories 

Mr.  Saylor.  If  you  please,  I  would  like  to  get  at  what  you  mean 
by  "  it  is  true."  xou  say  "  it  would  be  true  of  every  other  factory 
that  worked  on  a  scientific  basis."  I  misunderstood  your  question 
when  you  said  uis  it  not  true."  I  was  thinking  of  something  else, 
and  I  want  to  know  what  jou  mean  by  that? 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Take  this  factory  in  Utah  that  you  speak  of,  and  is 
it  not  true  that  that  factory  could  suffer  a  reduction  in  tne  rate  of  duty 
without  any  material  injury  to  it? 

Mr.  Saylor.  I  think  that  factory  would  get  along.  I  do  not  think 
it  would  make  any  money,  however. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  And  is  not  that  statement  equally  applicable  to  every 
other  factory  that  is  as  scientifically  managed  as  thati 

Mr.  Saylor.  But  there  is  not  any  other. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  There  is  no  other  as  scientifically  managed? 

Mr.  Saylor.  Yes:  there  are  others  as  scientifically  managed,  but 
that  is  exactly  what  1  wanted  to  demonstrate  to  you.  A  great  many 
of  the  other  old  factories,  you  understand,  started  out  in  California, 
trying  to  produce  beets  with  rainfall.  The  rainfall  has  not  come;  and 
those  factories  have  not  been,  throughout  their  history,  profitable  pro- 
ducers. So  they  have  had  to  go  back  and  apply  the  system  of  irriga- 
tion; and  they  really  have  had  to  begin  over  again. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Then,  no  duty  which  could  be  imposed  would  be  of 
any  permanent  benefit  to  all  the  old  factories  of  which  you  speak, 
running  on  the  old  basis? 

Mr.  Saylor.  I  am  not  referring  to  the  duty  that  is  imposed.  I 
understand  they  are  not  asking  for  any  further  duty.  They  are  ask- 
ing to  have  it  let  alone. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  The  Cubans  are  asking  for  a  reduction;  and  what  we 
are  trying  to  get  at  is  whether  a  reasonable  reduction  could  be  made 
without  any  material  detriment  to  the  factories  that  are  properly 
located  and  properly  managed. 

Mr.  Saylor.  Now,  do  you  want  me  to  answer  that  question! 

Mr.  Hopkins.  I  ask  it  for  that  purpose,  sir, 

Mr.  Saylor.  Well,  sir,  I  say  no. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Why  not? 

Mr.  Saylor.  Simply  because  they  have  not  reached  such  a  point  in 
producing  sugar  that  they  could  meet  that  sort  of  reduction. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Is  it  because  of  climatic  conditions,  or  because  of 
poor  methods  f 

Mr.  Saylor.  Because  they  are  beginning  in  the  business.  If  you 
wish  me  to  do  so,  I  will  give  you  an  illustration  that  will  explain  that 
statement. 
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Mr.  Newlands.  Let  me  ask  you  just  one  question  before  jrou  do  that 

The  Chairman.  I  think  he  had  better  answer  this  question  first,  if 
you  will  allow  him. 

Mr.  Newlands.  I  though  he  had  finished  answering  that  question. 

Mr.  Saylob.  No;  I  was  going  to  give  him  the  best  answer  there  is. 

Mr.  Newlands.  All  right. 

Mr.  Saylor.  As  I  was  about  to  say,  take  the  history  of  Germany; 
it  is  all  here.  Germany  has  very  accurate  statistics  as  to  all  its  indus- 
tries, and  Germany  in  1878  had  been  producing  sugar  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  was  quite  familiar  with  the  subject.  These  statistics 
begin  with  1878,  and  continue  for  twenty  years.  They  are  the  statis- 
tics published  by  the  Germans  themselves  with  reference  to  their  own 
work. 

You  may  gather  what  I  am  driving  at  when  I  tell  you  that  in  1878 
the  beets  they  worked  contained  9. 24  per  cent  of  sugar.  The  percent- 
age kept  growing,  year  by  year,  mind  you,  as  you  will  see  if  you  look 
at  this  table,  during  the  entire  twenty  years,  up  until  the  last  one.  The 
increase  in  sugar  in  the  beets  was  gradual  until  1899,  when,  as  a  result 
of  a  gradual  growth,  it  was  13. 34* per  cent.  That  makes  a  difference 
of  nearly  45  per  cent.  That  is  to  say,  when  the  people  in  Germany 
bought  a  ton  of  beets  in  1899,  they  bought  45  per  cent  more  sugar  in 
them  than  they  did  in  1878. 

That  is  the  farmer's  side  of  the  matter.  That  shows  you  in  a  nut 
shell  what  the  farmer  has  learned  to  do  on  his  side  in  sugar  production. 

If  you  will  refer  to  that  table  further  it  shows  that  at  that  time  it 
took  10.82  tons  of  beets  to  make  a  ton  of  sugar.  If  you  reverse  the 
pyramid  you  find  that  you  are  going  down  the  scale*  gradually,  and 
in  1899  it  took  7.1  tons.  That  shows  that  the  farmer  learned  to  put 
the  sugar  in  the  beet.  That  is  the  agricultural  side  of  the  proposition, 
gentlemen. 

If  you  take  these  same  tables  and  look  at  the  price  in  1878,  when 
there  was  9.24  per  cent  of  sugar  in  the  beets,  you  will  find  that  sugar 
was  worth  $6.26.  That  price  gradually  went  down  until  in  1899  the 
price  of  their  sugar  was  $2.25,  showing  that  the  cost  of  production 
pad  gone  down  a  great  deal  over  100  per  cent.  And  what  I  am  lead- 
ing you  up  to'is  tne  fact  that  until  the  beet-sugar  industry,  with  all 
other  industries,  has  had  a  chance  to  have  the  benefit  of  knowing 
what  conditions  mean,  and  how  to  apply  the  conditions,  until  it  has 
had  this  series  of  years  of  experience,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for 
it  to  reach  the  maximum  of  efficiency. 

That  is  the  reason  I  am  willing  to  stand  before  you  and  say,  from 
my  knowledge  of  the  case,  that  there  is  a  future  development  possible 
in  this  country  that  means  a  reduction  of  more  than  half  in  the  cost  of 
production.  That  is  the  reason  the  beet-sugar  people  and  cane-sugar 
people  have  standing  before  the  people  of  this  country,  and  are  entitled 
to  ask  some  sort  of  recognition.  It  is  because  it  has  been  the  history 
of  sugar  production  from  sugar  beets  everywhere  the  industry  has 
been  introduced  that  the  cost  does  go  down  in  that  wav;  and  it  can 
only  come  through  experience  and  definite  knowledge  of  all  factories 
in  operation. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Now,  Mr.  Saylor 

Mr.  Saylob.  Will  you  allow  me  to  make  just  another  statement? 
Then  I  will  be  through. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Very  well. 

bo— 02 34 
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Mr.  Saylor.  I  call  your  attention  now  to  the  fact  that  when  the 
Germans  bought  their  beets,  after  the  fanners  had  had  twenty  years 
of  experience  in  growing  them,  they  got  between  45  and  50  per  cent 
more  sugar  than  they  did  before.  Moreover,  it  costs  a  great  deal  less 
money  to  work  a  ton  of  beets  containing  13.4  per  cent  or  sugar  than  a 
ton  of  beets  containing  9.4  per  cent  The  cost  to  the  factory  of  han- 
dling the  lower  grade  of  beets  is  enormous.  One  of  the  things  that 
interferes  with  the  factory,  and  one  of  the  conditions  they  have  to 
meet,  is  an  impure  beet.  They  have  to  eliminate  the  impurities  of 
those  beets.  They  have  to  do  so  in  order  to  get  out  their  sugar,  and 
the  cost  of  production  decreases  in  a  considerable  ratio  as  the  beet 
contains  a  greater  percentage  of  saccharine  matter  and  is  of  greater 
purity. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Now,  conceding  that  the  beet-sugar  industry  needs 
protection,  has  not  the  matter  been  sufficientlv  experimented  upon  in 
this  country  so  that  now  people  who  locate  their  factories  ana  their 
beet-sugar  plantations  (if  you  can  apply  that  term  to  them)  know  what 
localities  are  best  suited  to  them,  and  are  able  to  produce  sugar  very 
much  cheaper  than  they  could  when  this  duty  was  put  upon  foreign 
sugar? 

Mr.  Saylor.  They  have  now  a  pretty  good  knowledge  of  the  local- 
ities; yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  And  the  capital  that  is  invested? 

Mr.  Saylor.  But  I  am  not  answering  all  that  question  at  once.  I 
say  they  have  a  good  knowledge  of  the  localities  where  they  should 
put  the  factories. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  they  can  invest  capital  and  pro- 
duce beet  sugar  much  cheaper  than  they  could  five  years  ago? 

Mr.  Saylor.  I  think  they  can  produce  sugar  cheaper  than  they  could 
five  years  ago;  that  is,  if  they  have  had  five  years'  experience. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Yes,  sir;  and  they  can  therefore  suffer  a  correspond- 
ing reduction  in  the  rate  of  duty,  can  they  not,  and  still  be  on  as  good 
a  basis  as  they  were  five  years  ago? 

Mr.  Saylor.  But,  you  understand 

Mr.  Hopkins.  No,  no;  answer  my  question. 

Mr.  Saylor.  But  I  can  not  answer  it  in  that  way.     • 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Is  not  that  correct? 

Mr.  Saylor.  No,  sir;  it  is  not  correct. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Why  not? 

Mr.  Saylor.  That  is  what  I  was  going  to  say.  If  a  concern  is  not 
making'  money  to  begin  with,  how  can  you  say  that  it  can  stand  a 
reduction  ? 

Mr.  Hopkins.  I  do  not  admit  your  argument. 

Mr.  Saylor.  But  that  is  the  argument  I  am  making. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  But  I  do  not  admit  it. 

Mr.  Saylor.  Well,  that  is  all  right. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Now,  take  this  proposition.  If  it  has  been  possible 
for  these  beet-sugar  industries  to  oe  started  and  developed  under  exist- 
ing rates,  according  to  your  statement,  they  can  produce  sugar  cheaper 
than  they  could  five  years  ago? 

Mr.  Saylor.  Surely. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Yes.  Now,  if  they  could  be  established  five  years 
ago,  can  they  not  still  be  established:  under  a  lower  rate  than  we  have 
at  the  present  time? 
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Mr.  Saylor.  That  is,  those  ones — those  particular  ones, 

Mr.  Hopkins.  I  mean  others,  under  similar  conditions? 

Mr.  Saylob.  But  you  can  not  take  a  new  man  in  the  business  and 
give  him  the  information  possessed  by  the  one  who  has  been  working 
five  years  at  it. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Why,  my  dear  sir,  is  not  the  information  which 
you  have  acquired  out  there  in  Utah  open  to  the  general  public? 

Mr.  Saylor.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  It  is  not? 

Mr.  Saylor.  No  sir. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Are  you  not  making  it  open  to-day? 

Mr.  Saylor.  Just  as  much  as  anybody  can  get  it. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Are  you  not  telling  the  American  farmers  that  in 
order  to  produce  sugar  beets  successfully  they  want  the  climate  and 
other  conditions  which  you  have  described  there  in  Utah? 

Mr.  Saylor.  Yes,  sir;  but  it  takes  actual  experience  in'the  work  in 
order  to  enable  them  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Then  if  anybody  wants  to  invest  in  this  industry,  if 
your  information  is  worth  anything  at  all,  they  would  be  liable  to  fol- 
low it,  would  they  not? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  But  they  can  not  go  and  get  the  climate  of  Utah 
and  take  it  wherever  they  want  it. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Well,  they  can  go  into  Utah  and  get  it.  You  are  not 
seeking,  are  you,  to  have  a  duty  here  that  will  enable  them  to  establish 
these  beet-sugar  factories  in  countries  not  adapted  to  them  by  nature? 

Mr.  Saylor.  No,  sir;  I  am  not  seeking  anything. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  That  will  answer  General  Grosvenor  on  that  point. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question:  In  arriving  at  the  cost 
of  the  sugar  beets  at  the  present  time,  ao  you  not  figure  in  the  amount 
you  have  to  pay  for  them? 

Mr.  Saylor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  What  is  the  price  of  sugar  beets  to-day? 

Mr.  Saylor.  I  am  gathering  that  data  for  this  year.  I  haven't  it 
yet     I  notice  that  in  tne  census  year  it  was  $4.84.     Now 

Mr.  Metcalf.  What  was  it  three  or  four  years  ago— do  you  know? 

Mr.  Saylor.  I  think  it  averaged  somewhere  between  4  and  4J; 
somewhere  along  there.  I  can  not  give  you  the  figures  exactly.  They 
are  in  my  reports,  but  I  have  not  the  reports  here. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  this  question:  Is  the  soil  of 
Nevada  fit  for  the  raising  of  the  sugar  beet? 

Mr.  Saylor.  Yes,  sir;  Nevada  has  shown  the  best  results,  I  think, 
of  any  place  in  the  United  States.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  There  it  is  again.     Start  them  in  Nevada. 

Mr.  Saylor.  But  I  want  to  make  that  clear,  if  you  please.  Since 
you  have  asked  me  that  question  I  do  not  want  to  obscure  you  any 
more  than  you  are  already.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Newlands.  You  were  speaking  of  the  successful  production  of 
beet  sugar  in  Utah? 

Mr.  Baylor.  Yes. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Has  not  that  region  an  advantage  over  the  State  of 
Michigan  in  the  freight  rate  from  the  coast  to  Utah,  and  does  not  that 
operate  as  a  protection? 

Mr.  Saylor.  From  the  coast? 

Mr.  Newlands.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Satlob.  It  may  be  that  the  r|te  is  lower;  but  what  advantage 
would  it  be? 

Mr.  Newlands.  Could  not  sugar  produced  in  Utah  stand  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  tariff  better  than  sugar  produced  in  Michigan,  because  the 
higher  freight  rate  from  the  Atlantic  coast  to  Michigan  would  operate 
as  somewhat  of  a  protection  to  the  Utah  sugar? 

Mr.  Satlob.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  freight  rates. 

Mr.  Newlands.  You  are  not? 

Mr.  Satlob.  No,  sir.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  going  to  say  this,  and  I 
want  to  make  this  point  clear,  because  it  is  the  basic  part  of  this  whole 
things  The  beet-sugar  industry  can  only  be  successfully  introduced 
in  this  country,  and  factories  will  only  go  in  and  make  the  attempt 
when  the  opportunity  is  offered  them  to  work  out  and  solve  the  proo- 
lems  they  have  to  encounter.  To-day  they  are  producing  sugar  at 
something  like  4  cents  and  over  per  pound. 

I  offer  it  to  you  as  my  best  knowledge  and  belief  that  the  time  is 
coming  when  they  can  cut  down  that  cost  of  production  one-half,  as 
Germany  cut  down  her  cost  of  production  one-half;  and  when  you  say 
to  me,  "Why  do  you  not  take  what  the  factory  in  Utah  has  learned 
and  apply  it  to  another  factory?"  I  answer  you  back,  "Why  did  I 
not  take  what  the  professor  knew  when  I  entered  college  and  go  on 
about  mv  business? "    Why,  I  had  to  dig  it  out  for  myself. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  You  may  not  have  had  the  capacity  at  that  time;  but 
that  is  a  very  different  problem. 

Mr.  Satlob.  No;  it  is  the  same  kind  of  a  problem. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  The  development  of  an  individual  like  you  and  the 
putting  of  capital  into  a  new  industry  with  the  soil  adapted  to  it  are 
very  different  propositions. 

Mr.  Satlob.  I  beg  your  pardon.  It  is  the  same  kind  of  a  proposi- 
tion until  they  know  how  to  work  out  their  own  conditions  and  apply 
them. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Do  you  expect  beet  sugar  to  be  produced  anywhere 
in  this  country  within  the  next  ten  years  tor  less  than  3  cents  a  pound? 

Mr.  Satlob.  For  less  than  3  cents  a  pound? 

Mr.  Newlands.  Yes. 

Mr.  Satlob.  Not  in  ten  years;  no,  sir.     I  should  say  it  ought  to  be 

Eroduced  at  considerably  less  by  the  factories  that  are  now  in  the 
usiness  and  have  experience. 

But  mind  you,  to  manufacture  what  we  need  it  will  take  500  more 
factories  at  least.  Ten  years  gives  only  ten  years  of  experience.  The 
factories  that  are  now  in  the  business  and  have  had  their  ten  years  of 
experience  will  be  producing  sugar  very  much  cheaper. 

Mr.  Newlands.  At  less  than  3  cents  ? 

Mr.  Satlob.  I  should  think  they  ought  to  be  producing  it  some- 
where around  there. 

Mr.  Newlands.  At  what  price  do  you  think  it  could  be  produced? 

Mr.  Satlob.  Well,  that  is  problematic;  it  is  prophecy. 

Mr.  Newlands.  But  you  think  Cuban  sugar  can  be  produced  now, 
and  was  produced  two  years  ago,  at  $1.75  per  100  pounds? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Less  than  that;  he  said  in  some  sections  $1.25  and 
$1.50. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  He  said  $1.75,  as  I  understood  it,  and  that  it  could 
be  produced  for  $1.25  in  some  places. 
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Mr.  Metcalf.  That  was  not  his  answer.  He  said  from  $1.50  to 
$1.75. 

Mr.  Robertson.  No,  sir;  from  $1.25  to  $1.75. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  The  witness  should  know  what  he  said. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  What  did  you  say  ? 

Mr.  Saylob.  I  said  they  were  producing  sugar,  to  my  best  belief, 
for  from  $1.25  to  $1.75  per  100  pounds,  and  I  believe  the  average 
would  be  about  $1.50. 

Mr.  Robertson.  That  is  for  100  pounds,  is  it? 

Mr.  Saylob.  Yes;  $1.50  per  100  pounds. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Was  I  right  in  understanding  you  as  saying  that 
you  thought  they  could  still  further  reduce  the  cost  of  the  production 
of  sugar  there? 

Mr.  Saylob.  No:  you  were  not  right  in  that? 

Mr.  Newlands.  Do  you  think  they  can  still  further  reduce  it? 

Mr.  Saylob.  I  think  it  is  just  as  well  now  to  carry  that  principle 
along;  and  there  is- where  the  sugar  interests  of  this  country  must 
stand.  They  are  working  now  on  a  high  cost  of  production,  with  every 
prospect  in  the  world  of  working  down  to  a  lower  cost  of  production. 
Those  countries  that  are  coming  under  the  influence  of  our  American 
conditions  must,  as  time  goes  on,  pay  higher  wages. 

They  must  of  necessity  work  upon  the  cost  of  production.  If  you 
will  look  in  my  report  on  Hawaii,  you  will  find  that  I  pointed  out 
exactly  what  would  happen  in  Hawaii — that  they  were  going  to  have 
to  pay  higher  wages.  That  is  what  I  figured  out  at  that  time,  and  it 
has  happened  just  in  that  way.  Wages  have  been  coming  up.  The 
wage  question  is  bothering  them.  It  is  going  to  bother  them  even- 
tually in  Cuba.  But  the  reason  the  beet-sugar  interests  of  this  coun- 
try have  standing  room  with  the  cane-sugar  interests  is  that  they  are 
coming  down  the  scale  and  the  Cuban  production  is  going  up  the  scale. 
Until  thev  reach  a  common  point — until  they  come  together  on  a  fair 
basis — I  do  not  see  how  they  can  safely  make  any  concessions. 

Mr.  Newlands.  But  you  think  that  in  time  the  conditions  will  be 
equalized,  do  you? 

Mr.  Saylor.  Yes,  sir;  I  do.     I  think  so. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Do  you  say  that  Hawaii  went  through  that  process  ? 

Mr.  Saylob.  I  say  she  is  starting  on  it. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Has  Hawaii  to-day,  under  her  tariff,  and  with  the 
higher  price  of  labor,  any  great  advantage  over  our  cane-sugar  pro- 
duction in  Louisiana  or  ourT>eet-sugar  production  at  the  best  factories 
of  which  you  speak  in  the  West? 

Mr.  Saylob.  I  think  there  is  no  place  that  grows  sugar  that  can  get 
the  results  that  the  Hawaiian  Islands  can.  The  only  reason  she  comes 
in  in  any  comparison  with  Cuba  is  that  it  costs  her  more  to  produce  it. 

Mr.  Newlands.  The  labor  costs  her  more? 

Mr.  Saylob.  The  labor  costs  her  more. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Otherwise  the  conditions  are  even  more  favorable 
for  the  production  of  sugar  in  Hawaii  than  in  Cuba? 

Mr.  Saylob.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Newlands.  And  yet  you  say  they  felt  there  the  effect  of  the 
increased  cost  of  labor? 

Mr.  Saylob.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Newlands.  And  that  the  tendency  is  now  to  equalize  that 
increase  because  it  is  gradually  approaching  the  cost  in  this  country? 
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Mr.  Satlor.  It  is  working  toward  that  point  There  is  no  doubt 
but  that  it  will  have  both  effects — that  our  cost  of  production  will  ^o 
down  as  we  become  more  effective  in  our  work  and  methods  and  in 
understanding  our  conditions,  and  their  cost  will  come  up  by  reason 
of  paying  higher  wages. 

Mr.  Robertson.  So  far  as  acreage  goes,  has  Hawaii  reached  her 
maximum  of  sugar  production  ? 

Mr.  Satlor.  I  think  so.  That  was  the  feeling  of  those  best  posted 
in  Hawaii — that  they  could  produce  successfully  somewhere  near 
400,000  tons. 

Mr.  Robertson.  I  am  talking  about  acreage — acres  of  land,  area. 

Mr.  Satlor.  That  increase  comes  through  increasing  acreage. 

Mr.  Robertson.  Is  there  a  limit  to  thatl 

Mr.  Satlor.  Yes,  sir.  I  say  the  maximum  that  they  could  pro- 
duce successfully  would  be  400,000  tons.  Now,  it  was  the  feeling  of 
those  best  posted  that  they  might  produce  500,000  tons,  but  that  the 
last  100,000  would  be  produced  at  a  cost  that  the  first  400,000  would 
have  to  carry  along. 

Mr.  Robertson.  So  you  put  the  maximum  development  of  sugar  in 
Hawaii  at  450,000  tons  ? 

Mr.  Satlor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Robertson.  That  is  the  utmost  possibility? 

Mr.  Satlor.  I  think  so,  of  profitable  sugar  production. 

Mr.  Newlands.  You  stated  that  the  cost  of  production  of  sugar  in 
Cuba  two  years  ago  was  $1.75  per  100  pounds.  That  was  for  unrefined 
sugar,  was  it  notf 

Mr.  Satlor.  Yes,  sir.  I  did  not  state  that,  though,  in  just  that 
way. 

Mr.  Newlands.  You  did  not  state  that  it  was  unrefined? 

Mr.  Satlor.  No;  I  did  not  state  that  it  was  $1.75. 

Mr.  Newlands.  I  understood  you  to  mention  $1.75,  but  to  state 
that  the  average  was  about  $1.50. 

Mr.  Satlor.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  what  I  said. 

Mr.  Newlands.  That  was  for  unrefined  sugar,  was  it  not! 

Mr.  Satlor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Newlands.  What  was  the  cost  of  refining  that  sugar? 

Mr.  Steele.  We  have  had  that  half  a  dozen  times. 

Mt.  Satlor.  Well,  you  know,  I  am  not  an  expert  in  refining. 

Mr.  Newlands.  I  know,  but  what  is  the  price  paid  for  refining! 

Mr.  Robertson.  Where? 

Mr.  Newlands.  In  this  country. 

Mr.  Robertson.  Do  you  mean  by  the  sugar  refiners  or  the  beet- 
sugar  people? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  They  do  not  pay  for  refining. 

Mr.  Satlor.  They  do  not  refine  sugar. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Well,  what  allowance  do  they  make  for  refining? 

A  Gentleman.  One  cent  a  pound. 

Mr.  Newlands.  That  would  make  the  cost  $2.50  per  100  pounds 
for  that  sugar  refined,  then,  as  against  3  cents  in  this  Utah  factory  of 
which  you  spoke,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Steele.  I  understood  it  was  from  50  to  65. 

Mr.  Robertson.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  a  question  that  only  an 
expert  could  answer. 

The  Chairman.  The  experts  say  from  50  to  62£  cents. 
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Mr.  Newlands.  I  simply  wanted  to  draw  from  the  witness  a  com- 
parison between  the  price  of  refined  sugar  in  Cuba  and  in  Utah.  He 
was  speaking  of  the  cost  of  refined  sugar  in  Utah  and  raw  sugar  in 
Cuba. 

Mr.  Saylob.  You  understand  that  after  that  sugar  is  produced  at  a 
certain  cost  it  must  be  sold  at  a  profit.  Then  it  comes  to  the  refiner 
at  a  different  cost,  with  the  profit  of  shipping  added.  Then  the  refiner 
refines  it  and  puts  on  his  profit,  and  then  the  sugar  goes  into  the 
market. 

Mr.  Robebtson.  What  was  the  sugar  output  of  Hawaii  last  year? 
What  was  her  production  ? 

Mr.  Saylob.  I  think  their  shipment  to  this  country,  outside  of 
what  they  consumed,  was  309,000  tons. 

Mr.  Robertson.  Was  that  in  1901? 

Mr.  Saylob.  That  was  for  the  fiscal  year  1901. 

Mr.  Robertson.  Ending  June  30  ? 

Mr.  Saylob.  Yes,  sir. 

ADDITIONAL  STATEMENT  OF  MB.  WILLIAM  L.  BASS, 

West  Indian  sugar  interests  (Santo  Domingo). 

PBOPOSE8  A  MEASUBB  FOB  THE  BELIEF  OF  THE  CUBAN  8UGAB  INDUSTBY. 

The  Chaibman.  Have  you  anything  to  state  in  addition  to  what  you 
stated  the  other  day? 

Mr.  Bass.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  an  entirely  new  feature  to  present. 

The  Chaibman.  How  much  time  do  you  want? 

Mr.  Bass.  Exactly  thirty  minutes  by  the  watch. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  we  will  compromise  with  you  and  give  you 
fifteen. 

Mr.  Bass.  All  right,  sir;  you  can  cut  me  off  when  I  have  had  fifteen 
minutes. 

The  suggestion  which  I  have  the  honor  to  respectfully  submit  for 
the  consideration  of  the  honorable  chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  is  that  which  many  individuals  well  versed 
in  tlie  intricacies  of  the  sugar  question  consider  an  appropriate  meas- 
ure to  be  tendered  for  the  immediate  relief  to  the  Cuban  sugar  industry, 
and  one  devoid  of  all  harmful  influences  or  results. 

It  is  exactly  the  opposite  of  any  percentage  reduction  of  American 
duty  in  favor  of  Cuban  products,  particularly  that  of  sugar.  It  is 
.  entirely  distinct  from  any  suggestion  to  remove  the  differential  duty 
on  refined  sugars. 

.It  is  the  desire  of  the  Administration,  in  the  understanding  of  many, 
to  assist  the  industrial  resources  of  Cuba  in  such  a  manner  as  will  not 
tend  to  precipitate  annexation  or  to  demoralize  existing  American 
interests. 

Is  it  not  the  desire  of  the  Administration  that  if  there  is  to  be  any 
annexing  of  Cuba  it  must  be  instigated  at  the  express  desire  of  its 
inhabitants,  and  this  after  it  has  been  accorded  its  political  identity, 
without  the  least  trace  of  any  influences  having  been  brought  to  bear 
by  the  authorities  of  this  great  nation  which  history  might  record  as 
a  subterfuge  to  deprive  the  Cubans  of  their  promised  liberty? 

The  purpose  of  this  presentation  is  to  have  you  consider  the  pro- 
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priety  of  granting  at  an  early  date  at  least  the  exemption  of  the 
differential  duty  on  Cuban  unrefined  sugars,  so  long  as  the  island 
remains  unannexed,  and  under  no  circumstance  to  grant  a  percentage 
reduction  without  adding  the  exemption  of  the  differential  duty  on 
unrefined  sugars. 

If  in  your  judgment  the  Cuban  planters  should  be  deemed  deserving 
of  both  a  percentage  reduction  or  duty  on  unrefined  sugars  and  the 
exemption  of  the  differential  duty  on  unrefined  sugars,  the  Cubans  will 
have  to  appoint  a  more  competent  one  than  myself  to  express  their 
thanks.  In  such  an  instance  your  attention,  however,  will  oe  called  to 
some  disastrous  conditions  of  the  domestic  sugar  producers  at  a  time 
removed  inversely  in  proportion  to  such  percentage  exemption  of  duty 
as  may  be  granted  to  free  Cuba's  products. 

You  have  already  been  requested  to  refrain  from  adopting  any  meas- 
ure which  would  operate  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  many,  both  in  and 
outside  of  Cuba,  and  which  would  tend  to  demoralize  the  resources 
upon  which  the  island  must  count  for  its  revenue. 

Whatever  may  be  the  status  of  Cuba  in  the  immediate  or  distant 
future,  this  measure  will  in  no  wise  cause  any  complications;  for  it  is 
purely  industrial  and  nonpolitieal. 

This  measure  is  offerea  as  a  substitute  for  a  percentage  reduction 
of  duty,  and  one  the  nature  of  which  will  not  in  any  wise  prompt  an 
impairing  of  the  income  of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  plan  involves  merely  providing  that  the  Cubans  shall  pay  as 
much  as  at  present.  Should  they  elect  to  pay  even  higher  duties, 
they  will  be  financially  benefited  at  once,  ana  this  without  requiring 
added  capital  or  time  in  which  to  prepare.  This  measure  is  applicable 
at  once  or  later,  with  Cuba  unannexed.  and  with  restricted  trade  rela- 
tions; otherwise  it  is  unnecessary. 

The  day  that  Cuba  becomes  annexed  and  can  enjoy  the  commercial 
advantages  of  the  United  States  Constitution,  either  by  direct  pro- 
vision of  Congress  or  by  virtue  of  Congress  failing  to  act,  the  Cuban 
sugar  manufacturers  will  be  largely  obliged  to  assist  themselves  by 
the  means  offered  in  this  proposed  measure.  » 

This  measure  has  the  advantage  of  being  one  which  the  Administra- 
tion can  be  judiciously  advised  to  institute  at  once,  regardless  of  any 
legislative  delay.  It  will  in  no  wise  interfere  with  the  existing  arrange- 
ments for  the  Federal  Government's  income;  on  the  contrary,  it  will 
prompt  an  increase.  It  is  merely  necessary  to  decide  that  the  differ- 
ential duties,  or  those  corresponding  to  color,  of  the  existing  tariff 
on  unrefined  Cuban  sugars  shall  be  ignored. 

Though  the  evidence,  both  material  and  sentimental,  which  has  taken  . 
up  so  much  valuable  time  might  prompt  many  not  versed  in  the  intri- 
cacies of  the  sugar  business  to  consider  that  a  percentage  reduction  on 
unrefined  Cuban  sugars  was  the  readiest  means  to  effect  the  desirable 
relief  to  the  Cuban  sugar  industry,  the  attempt  is  nevertheless  under- 
taken to  place  this  subject  before  you  in  a  lignt  other  than  heretofore 
presented. 

A  percentage  reduction  on  unrefined  Cuban  sugars  would  work 
immense  harm  in  the  very  quarters  in  which  this  honorable  body 
would  not,  under  any  circumstances,  deliberately  or  knowingly  plan 
to  effect  it. 

Permit  me  to  thank  the  honorable  chairman  and  members  of  this 
committee  for  the  opportunity  afforded  to  present  the  suggestion,  not 
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in  the  interests  of  myself  alone,  but  of  a  number  the  magnitude  of 
which  the  morrow  will  best  indicate. 

Those  most  interested  in  this  presentation  of  the  subject  are  the  Cuban 
planters,  be  their  nationality  what  it  mav,  as  well  as  every  cane-sugar 
planter  located  elsewhere  than  or  within  tne  bounds  of  the  United  States 
and  Cuba,  whose  exclusive  market  for  his  products  is  the  United  States. 
This  proposition  has  not  up  to  this  time  been  sifted  out  and  prepared 
for  a  concise  presentation  to  your  good  selves. 

For  a  more  ready  understanding  the  terms  "refined"  and  "unre- 
fined" will  be  used,  the  latter  when  used  in  connection  with  sugar 
corresponding  to  the  current  word  "  raw." 

First.  We  have  to  assume  that  the  existing  dutv  on  imported  refined 
sugars  is  a  legitimate  protection  for  any  grade  of  the  domestic  refined 
sugars. 

Second.  The  duty  on  what  is  currently  termed  "  raw  sugars,"  or 
more  properly  speaking,  "unrefined  sugars,"  must  be  assumed  to  be 
both  a  legitimate  and  necessary  protection  for  American-made  sugars. 
Time  has  demonstrated  the  propriety  of  this  duty  as  a  protective 
measure.  Without  it  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible  for  any  sugar, 
whether  cane  or  beet,  to  be  produced  in  the  north  temperate  portion 
of  the  United  States  in  competition  with  sugars  from  any  civilized  and 
purely  tropical  parts. 

Third.  There  is  a  differential  or  color  restriction  imposed  upon  the 
higher  grades  of  unrefined  sugars,  and  this  it  is  proposed  to  concede 
to  the  Cubans  in  their  present  straits. 

.  The  suggestion  which  is  presented  to  this  honorable  body  is  this: 
If  any  relief  is  to  be  accorded  in  the  near  future  to  the  Cuban  industry, 
and  apart  from  any  measures  which  may  affect  other  commodities,  that 
such  relief  be  the  removal  of  the  differential  duty,  or  color  restriction, 
on  Cuban  unrefined  sugars  imported  into  the  United  States. 

Ample  testimony  is  already  in  the  hands  of  the  committee  to  the 
effect  that  such  a  measure  is  approved  of  by  the  following  interests: 
fl}  The  American  refining  interests. 
2)  The  American  beet-sugar  interests. 
i3)  The  Hawaiian  and  Porto  Rico  sugar  interests. 

[4)  The  Louisiana  sugar  interests. 

[5)  The  independent  American  planters  who  are  importers  and 
located  elsewhere  than  in  Cuba. 

[6)  The  Cuban  sugar  planters  themselves. 
Tne  advantages  or  the  suggestion  are: 

(1)  It  does  not  decrease  the  Federal  Government's  income  on 
unrefined  sugars. 

(2)  It  affords  a  prompt  and  material  relief  to  the  Cuban  sugar 
planters. 

(3)  It  leaves  the  American  refiners  protected  with  the  differential 
duty  on  all  imported  refined  sugars. 

(4)  It  leaves  the  Louisiana  unrefined  sugars  protected  with  the 
existing  duty  on  imported  unrefined  sugars. 

(5)  It  leaves  the  Louisiana  refined  sugars  doubly  protected,  (a)  by 
the  existing  duty  on  unrefined,  and  (ft)  by  the  differential  duty  on 
refined  sugar. 

(6)  It  leaves  the  Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico  sugar,  refined  or  unrefined, 
correspondingly  protected,  the  same  as  the  Louisiana  sugars. 

(7)  It  leaves  the  American  beet  sugar  protected  by  a  double  duty, 
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(a)  the  existing  duty  on  unrefined,  and  (i)  the  differential  duty  on 
refined  sugar. 

(8)  It  leaves  American  planters  in  Cuba  and  elsewhere  materially 
protected. 

(9)  While  affording  immediate  relief  to  the  Cuban  planters  it  does 
not  tend  to  demoralize,  whether  free  or  annexed,  the  future  economic 
condition  of  Cuba. 

My  task  is  not  to  play  upon  your  fancies,  or  to  deceive  you,  but  to 
place  before  you,  not  only  in  the  capacity  of  legislators,  but  of  judge 
and  jury,  ideas  on  the  proper  understanding  of  which  depend  the 
happiness  and  welfare  of  many  fellow-beings. 

Under  the  circumstances  an  effort  will  be  made  to  prompt  vou  to 
hesitate  prior  to  deciding  to  extend  a  percentage  reduction  of  duty  to 
the  unrefined  sugars  of  Cuba;  for  it  is  a  measure  which  would  work 
untold  misery  upon  many,  which  would  positively  benefit  no  one,  and 
which  would  prompt  regret. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  American  refining  interests  approve  of 
this  suggestion.  It  in  no  wise  interferes  with  such  existing  duties  as 
are  imposed  upon  any  imported  refined  sugars. 

You  will  pardon  my  recalling  to  your  memory  that  which  without 
doubt  you  are  already  familiar  with  in  this  connection.  It  is  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  refining  interest  pure  and  simple,  as  well  as  a  combined 
manufacturing  and  refining  interest,  in  this  country.  The  former 
operates  exclusively  with  a  primary  purchased  product,  and  the  other 
refines  its  own  and  the  primary  product  of  others. 

The  former  are  referred  to  as  refining  interests,  and  the  interests  of 
the  latter  are  better  entertained  by  considering  them  in  the  category 
of  American  beet-sugar  factories. 

Furthermore,  it  is  a  fact  that  to  the  mere  refining  interests  it  is 
immaterial  whether  any  duty  is  levied  by  this  Government  upon  unre- 
fined sugars  or  not.  So  long  as  there  exists  the  duty  on  refined  sugars, 
these  interests  are  fully  protected  and  amply  satisfied. 

Such,  however,  is  not  the  case  with  the  American  beet-sugar  indus- 
try. The  refining  element  in  this  industry  is  dependent  upon  the  pro- 
tection accorded  to  pure  and  simple  refiners;  but  they  are  furthermore 
dependent  for  the  protection  of  the  production  of  tneir  primary  pro- 
duct upon  the  duties  at  present  levied  upon  the  unrefined  sugars. 

I  trust  this  makes  clear  to  you,  gentlemen,  the  indifference  on  the 
part  of  the  purely  refining  interests  as  to  whether  a  small  or  large 
percentage  reduction  of  the  duty  on  unrefined  sugars  be  granted  to 
the  Cuban  sugar  interests. 

Mr.  Hawlejr  came  before  you  not  in  the  interests  of  the  refiners,  but 
of  the  American  Cuban  planters.  His  glittering  generalities  ably 
attest  this  fact. 

Mr.  Post,  of  New  York,  did  not  appear  before  you  in  the  interest 
of  the  Cuban  planters,  but  in  the  capacity  of  a  refiners'  broker  and 
refiner,  and  indicated  to  you  the  indifference  of  his  interests  to  any 
measure  so  long  as  it  did  not  take  off  the  duty  on  refined  sugars. 

As  long  as  no  step  is  contemplated  which  will  in  any  wise  reduce  tbe 
existing  duty  on  refined  sugars,  I  trust  it  is  evident  that  the  proposi- 
tion involves  no  menace  to  the  refining  interests  to  this  country. 

To  substantiate  this  assertion,  you  will  permit  me  to  quote  from  the 
letter,  if  I  mistake  not,  from  Mr.  John  D.  Spreckles,  president  of  the 
Spreckles  Sugar  Company  of  San  Francisco,  which  was  addressed  to 
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one  of  the  members  of  this  honorable  committee,  Mr.  Long.     In  this 
letter  the  statement  is  specifically  made  that — 

Should  Congress  deem  it  advisable  to  make  a  reasonable  reduction  on  raw  sugars 
from  Cuba,  we  as  beet-sugar  manufacturers  can  stand  such  a  reduction  on  such  tariff, 
and  still,  with  such  decreased  duties,  feel  assured  of  a  legitimate  profit  on  the  actual 
money  invested. 

The  foregoing  approval  is  made  by  this  company  in  the  dual  capacity 
of  a  beet-sugar  manufacturer  and  a  refiner  of  beet  sugar. 

If,  in  this  connection,  further  substantiation  be  necessary,  permit 
me  to  quote  from  another  paragraph  of  the  same  letter: 

Whatever  concession,  however,  is  made  in  the  duty  on  raw  sugar,  we  desire  voux 
cooperation  for  the  continuance  of  the  protection  on  refined  sugar  imported  Irom 
any  country,  as  any  reduction  in  said  duty  would  cause  more  general  Hardship  to 
beet-sugar  manufacturers  than  a  reasonable  reduction  of  the  duty  on  raw  sugar. 

We  have  here  the  specific  statement  that  so  long  as  the  duty  is  not 
affected  as  regards  refined  sugars,  there  is  no  objection  to  such  steps 
as  might  be  taken  with  a  view  to  removing  some  slight  restriction 
upon  raw  or  unrefined  Cuban  sugars. 

(Mr.  Bass  not  having  finished  his  remarks,  was  given  permission 
by  the  chairman  to  print  the  remainder  of  them,  as  follows:) 

The  next  assertion  was  to  the  effect  that  this  measure  has  the  indorse- 
ment of  the  American  beet-sugar  interests.  In  this  connection  permit 
me  to  call  your  attention  to  the  indications  repeatedly  made  by  the 
representatives  of  the  beet-sugar  industry  before  this  body,  and  which 
are  already  in  the  records  01  these  hearings — that  they  favored  the 
removal  01  the  differential,  or  color  restriction,  in  preference  to  a 
percentage  reduction  of  duty  being  tendered  the  Cuban  unrefined 
sugars. 

To  indicate  to  you  gentlemen  the  harmony  of  interests  which  exist 
between  the  beet-sugar  element  grouped  under  the  able  leadership  of 
Mr.  H.  T.  Oxnard  and  the  Spreckels  Sugar  Company  of  San  Francisco, 
permit  me  to  quote  from  the  letter  above  referred  to: 

Should  Congress  deem  it  advisable  to  make  a  reasonable  reduction  on  raw  sugars 
from  Cuba,  we,  as  beet-sugar  manufacturers,  can  stand  such  a  reduction  on  such 
tariff,  and  still,  with  such  decreased  duties,  feel  assured  of  a  legitimate  profit  on  the 
actual  money  investment. 

With  the  foregoing,  the  approval  of  the  American  beet-sugar  inter- 
ests is  indicated. 

The  statement  is  made  that  the  idea  meets  with  the  approval  of  the 
Hawaiian  and  Porto  Rico  sugar  interests. 

The  planters  in  both  of  these  localities  to-day  enjoy  the  privilege  of 
manufacturing  and  importing  into  the  balance  of  the  country  any  grade 
of  refined  or  unrefined  sugars  which  they  may  elect  to  maKe,  or  which 
is  the  more  readily  produced  with  such  equipment  as  they  have  in  their 
factories. 

The  mechanical  status  of  the  Porto  Rico  sugar  industry,  it  is  true, 
is  far  behind  the  age,  and  at  this  date  no  sugar  is  refined  on  the  island. 

The  Hawaiian  planters,  on  the  contrary,  have  the  most  approved 
appliances. 

Both  of  these  communities,  the  one  situated  to  the  southeast  and  the 
other  to  the  southwest,  are  located  within  the  purely  tropical  zone, 
and  are  thus  able  to  enjoy  all  the  corresponding  climatic  advantages. 

Being  within  the  United  States  they  enjoy  the  double  protection 
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(1)  of  existing  duties  on  unrefined  and  (2)  the  corresponding  duty 
upon  refined  sugars. 

The  sugar  planters  of  both  communities  are  fully  aware  of  the 
results  which  would  take  place  in  their  respective  localities  were  a 
simple  percentage  reduction  of  duty  conceded,  either  reciprocally  or 
gratuitously  to  the  Cuban  unrefined  sugars. 

The  gentleman  who  upheld  the  interests  of  Hawaii  in  the  presence 
of  this  committee  admitted  that  the  condition  of  the  sugar  industry 
in  that  locality  readily  permitted  of  at  least  a  10  per  cent  favor  to 
the  Cubans.  Under  the  circumstances  the  Hawaiian  sugar  interests  can 
not  offer  any  well-founded  objections  to  assisting  the  Cuban  sugar  indus- 
try as  long  as  it  is  not  by  a  percentage  reduction,  but  rather  a  measure 
to  afford  the  Cubans  an  opportunity  to  assist  themselves  without 
materially  affecting  the  many  American  sugar  interests.  The  state- 
ment is  made  that  the  proposition  bears  the  approval  of  the  Louisiana 
interests. 

While  aware  of  the  circumstances  that  when  the  subject  of  taking1 
off  a  differential  was  broached  before  this  honorable  body  an  opposition 
was  indicated  from  among  some  of  the  Louisiana  constituents,  this 
assertion  nevertheless  holas  good. 

Both  in  an  industrial  and  political  sense  this  is  a  country  of  majorities. 

Such  individuals  in  Louisiana  as  primarily  produce  a  refined  sugar 
are  in  a  marked  minority.  These  already  enjoy  a  double  protection, 
and  will  continue  to  do  so  even  should  this  suggestion  be  adopted. 
They  have  the  protection  corresponding  to  the  unrefined  product  and 
the  added  protection  on  the  refined  product,  and  they  are  not  to  be 
accused  of  being  unreasonable.  The  measure  propose*!  surely  leaves 
them  too  well  provided  for  to  warrant  any  opposition  on  their  part 
to  what  is  proposed,  for  any  opposition  in  this  instance  is  liable  to 
work  disastrous  consequences  upon  their  Louisiana  and  other  associ- 
ates as  well  as  themselves. 

While  recognizing  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  Louisiana  crop  is 
in  the  form  of  high-grade  unrefined  sugars,  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact 
that  these  planters  of  nigh -grade  unrefined  sugars  as  well  as  the  plant- 
ers who  produce  lower  grades  are  fully  alive  to  the  difference  which 
would  result  to  their  interests  by  granting  to  the  Cuban  a  percentage 
reduction  instead  of  the  removal  of  the  color  restriction. 

Even  a  slight  percentage  reduction  of  duty  in  favor  of  Cuban  unre- 
fined sugars  would  have  the  effect  of  immediately  lowering  the  value 
of  every  pound  of  Louisiana  sugar  which  is  dependent  for  its  market- 
ing upon  the  local  refineries. 

It  is  indeed  difficult  to  conceive  that,  in  an  extremity  like  the  pres- 
ent, when  something  is  surely  going  to  be  done,  that  the  well  informed 
Louisiana  planter,  with  a  full  understanding  of  the  terms  color  restric- 
tion on  unrefined  sugars  and  a  percentage  reduction  of  duty  can  be 
found  who  would  approve  of  granting  the  latter  to  the  Cubans. 

The  next  announcement  was  to  the  effect  that  this  measure  was 
approved  of  by  the  independent  or  scattered  Americans  who  are  sugar 
planters,  have  exclusively  the  United  States  for  their  market,  and 
nappen  to  be  located  elsewhere  than  in  Cuba. 

These  understand  that  the  great  Cuban  crop  of  unrefined  sugar 
coming  to  this  market,  and  enjoying  a  percentage  reduction  of  custom 
duties,  permits  the  refiners  wno  are  the  sole  purchasers  of  all  unre- 
fined imported  sugars,  due  to  the  existing  color  restraint  on  unrefined 
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sugars,  to  bear  down  or  lower  the  existing  low  price  of  unrefined  sugars 
from  both  Cuba  and  elsewhere.  This  will  result  for  the  reason  that 
when  the  Cubans  enjoy  a  25  per  cent  reduction  of  import  duties  they 
will  have  no  objection  to  parting  with  a  slight  or  even  material  part  of 
this  advantage  so  long  as  they  are  able  to  effect  a  ready  sale  of  their 
product  and  still  enjoy  some  actual  advantage  over  other  producers 
who  do  not  happen  to  be  located  in  Cuba.  This,  on  the  one  hand.  On 
the  other,  the  cartel  sugars  of  Europe,  ever  prepared  as  they  are  to  be 
depressed,  is  an  important  factor  for  consideration. 

Between  European  cartel  sugars  and  reduced  duty  Cuban  sugars 
the  market  value  of  imported  and  local  unrefined  sugars  can  be  readily 
depressed  far  beyond  present  limitations.  It  is  in  this  process  of 
reduction  that  the  advantage  that  it  is  alleged  will  accrue  to  the  Cubans 
by  the  granting  of  a  percentage  reduction  of  duty  will  vaporize. 

There  are  many  Americans  most  materially  and  seriously  interested 
in  this  particular  feature,  and  these  more  than  request — they  implore 
you  to  consider  the  disastrous  results  of  this  possibility. 

The  sixth  assertion  is  that  the  Cuban  planters  approved  of  the  propo- 
sition.    No  surprise  should  be  occasioned  by  this  statement. 

Every  Cuban  sugar  planter  hopes  that  some  assistance  may  be  ten- 
dered to  him  at  an  early  date.  They  are  not  concerning  themselves  as 
to  what  may  be  the  particular  remedy.    Their  ideas  vary. 

A  few  desire  annexation  regardless  of  whether  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  will  allow  them  the  commercial  privileges  of  the  Con- 
stitution or  otherwise. 

A  few  desire  annexation,  but  with  the  specific  condition  of  enjoying 
absolute  free  commercial  intercourse  with  the  balance  of  the  nation. 

A  few  desire  a  percentage  reduction  in  the  immediate  future, 
regardless  of  its  consequences  and  whether  the  island  be  annexed  or 
continue  as  an  independent  community. 

Many  will  be  more  than  satisfied  to  enjoy,  until  the  island  ia 
annexed,  the  commercial  advantages  which  will  accrue  to  them,  when 
tendered  the  privilege  to  import  any  grade  of  unrefined  sugar  and 
pay  the  corresponding  duty,  provided  that  the  differential  duty  cor- 
responding to  color,  or  as  it  is  currently  termed  the  color  restriction, 
be  removed. 

The  importance  of  this  apparently  insignificant  grant  and  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  advantage  tendered  to  the  Cuban  sugar  industry  can 
readily  be  made  clear  to  the  gentlemen  of  this  committee. 

What  would  be  the  status  of  the  Louisiana,  the  American  beet,  the 
Hawaiian,  or  the  Porto  Rico  sugar  industry  if  by  an  act  of  Congress 
either  of  these  were  to  be  denied  the  privilege  of  locally  marketing 
any  sugar  which  was  not  refined,  and  were  obliged  to  dispose  of  all 
unrefined  sugars  to  the  refineries? 

This  question  best  indicates  the  actual  condition  to  which  imported 
unrefined  sugars  are  subject  and  which  results  solely  from  the  main- 
taining of  the  existing  differential  duty  on  imported  unrefined  sugars. 
American  producers  of  unrefined  sugars  recognize  what  a  material 
advantage  is  this,  viz,  the  privilege  to  dispose  of  nigh -grade  unrefined 
products,  regardless  of  the  extra  cost  of  their  production. 

The  removal  of  the  differential  duty  or  color  restriction  on  unre- 
fined Cuban  sugars  will  permit  the  Cuban  planter  to  dispose  of  an 
unrefined  sugar  at  a  price  materially  above  what  the  American  refiners 
w  11  offer  for  them,  while  the  American  public  will  be  able  to  acquire 
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the  various  grades  of  both  imported  and  local  sugars  at  a  slight  reduc- 
tion from  the  prices  currently  maintained. 

The  beneficial  results  of  such  a  measure  would  take  effect  almost 
immediately  upon  its  adoption,  or  at  the  latest  within  three  weeks,  and 
in  many  instances  at  an  ealier  date.  This  from  the  fact  that  many 
estates  on  the  island  of  Cuba  have  already  prepared  for  such  an  event- 
uality. 

Every  factory  in  Cuba  would  only  have  to  disburse  from  $150 
to  $500 16  install  a  sulphur  furnace  and  bath,  or  bleaching  outfit,  through 
which  to  pass  the  juice  when  it  was  being  pumped  from  the  mill  to  the 
next  step  in  the  process  of  manufacture,  purge  hot  and  rinse  the 
unrefined  sugars  while  in  the  centrifugals,    v 

These  bleachers  would  require  a  week  to  manufacture,  a  week  to 
ship,  and  another  week  for  local  transportation  and  installation.  Many 
would  be  constructed  locally. 

When  it  becomes  known  that  a  hearing  has  been  given  to  this  spe- 
cific suggestion,  many  planters  will  not  wait  for  the  measure  to  be 
adopted,  but  install  these  bleachers  in  anticipation. 

The  harm  instead  of  the  benefit  which  would  accrue  to  the  Cuban 
sugar  interests  were  a  percentage  reduction  granted  instead  of  the 
removal  of  the  differential  duties  on  unrefined  sugars  has  been  re- 
ferred to. 

The  value  of  their  unrefined  sugars  under  no  circumstances  would 
be  benefited  by  the  entire  amount  of  percentage  reduction  granted, 
so  long  as  the  differential  restriction  on  imported  unrefined  remained 
operative. 

The  subject  of  consideration  before  this  honorable  body  is  sugar 
and  not  diplomacy,  and  such  as  have  been  honored  with  tne  task  of 
pleading  the  cause  of  my  native  land  and  of  the  Cuban  sugar  interests 
should  have  placed  before  this  honorable  body  the  petition  to  grant, 
not  only  a  material  percentage  reduction  of  duty,  but  the  removal  of  the 
differential  on  unrefined  sugars,  and  this  accompanied  by  the  statement 
that  anything  else,  other  than  free  trade  or  annexation,  would  not 
benefit  them  in  the  least. 

The  subject  has  been  herein  considered  in  connection  with  fxee 
Cuba,  and  the  contemplated  granting  of  a  slight  percentage  reduction 
of  duty,  say  to  the  extent  of  25  per  cent.  The  various  influences 
which  become  detrimentally  operative  to  all  concerned  should  a  grant 
of  percentage  reduction,  however  limited,  be  made  are  aggravated 
when  the  percentage  is  increased  to,  say,  50  or  75  per  cent. 

Everyone  engaged  in  the  capacity  of  manager  or  owner  in  the 
manufacture  of  sugar  recognizes  that  this  measure  will  afford  a  prompt 
and  material  relief  to  the  Cuban  planters,  which  can  not  be  disproved 
by  anyone,  whether  planter  or  other. 

It  will  take  the  form  of  permitting  him  to  get  some  part  of  that 
ever-existing  difference  between  the  price  that  the  refiners  would  give 
him  for  his  present  differentially  restricted  and  unrefined  product  and 
the  price  that  the  refiners  are  selling  refined  sugars  to  the  American 
public. 

This  difference  is  due  to  the  duties  on  both  the  unrefined  and  refined 
sugars  and  the  differential  on  unrefined  sugars.  At  present  it  is 
approximately  $1.25  per  100. 

What  the  Cuban  planter  can  acquire  by  his  own  efforts  and  ready 
means,  should  this  suggestion  be  made  operative,  is  readily  seen  to  be 
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equivalent  to  more  than  he  could  get  from  a  25  per  cent  reduction  of 
existing  duty,  or  42  cents  per  100. 

He  is  at  present  receiving  for  his  relatively  high  grade  unrefined 
product,  approximately,  but  $1.50  per  100.  The  unrefined  imported 
sugars,  duty  paid,  are  at  $3.50,  arid  the  quotation  of  this  commodity 
after  beinjj  refined  in  the  States  is  $3.75  (see  quotations  January  25, 
1902),  leaving  a  difference  of  $1.25.  This  may  not  appear  as  much, 
but  any  part  of  $1.25  added  to  $1.50  is  not  to  be  lightly  considered  by 
sugar  planters. 

Of  the  $3.50  nearly  $2  should  be  deducted  for  import  duty  and 
charges.  This  $2  taken  from  $3.50  leaves  the  Cuban  or  other  im- 
porter at  present  with  a  little  over  $1.50  per  100  pounds. 

The  Cuban  planter  has  but  to  slightly  improve  his  product  (at  no 
appreciable  expense)  and  pay  a  slight  increase  of  import  duty,  cor- 
responding to  the  higher  purity,  and  he  is  immediately  afforded  an 
opportunity  to  secure  a  part  of  the  $1.25,  but  not  all,  because  his 
product  is  still  unrefined. 

To  one  not  actually  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar  it  might 
seem  strange  that  the  Cuban  sugar  planters  could  be  aided  by  arrang- 
ing to  have  them,  if  they  so  elect,  pay  higher  duties. 

Should  the  honorable  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
inquire  of  a  neutral  sugar  planter,  say  of  Jamaica,  if  he  would  be  sat- 
isfied with  the  removal  of  the  differential  duty  on  unrefined  sugar  or 
color  restriction,  the  importance  of  this  suggestion  would  be  made 
further  manifest. 

It  is  a  measure  which,  should  there  arise  any  international  contro- 
versies in  connection  with  "  the  most-favored-nation  clause,"  the  Presi- 
dent may,  without  detriment  to  the  interest  of  anyone,  concede  to  any 
and  all  applicants  who  may  not  happen  to  be  associated  with  any 
bounty. 

The  extension  of  this  grant  to  others  than  the  Cubans  will  not  be 
detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  Cuban  planters,  as  they  are  by  the 
status  of  their  mechanical  equipment  well  prepared  to  produce  the 
higher  grades  of  unrefined  sugars,  and  thus  oe  protected  against  such 
competition  as  might  indirectly  arise  in  connection  with  the  importa- 
tion of  low-grade  Java  and  Philippine  unrefined  sugars. 

The  delay  in  presenting  this  specific  suggestion  was  due  to  the 
demoralization  resulting  from  the  consternation  that  existed  among  the 
numerous  interested  parties  when  it  became  evident  that  the  relief  to 
the  Cubans,  in  that  which  affected  the  particular  product,  sugar,  was 
to  take  the  form  of  a  simple  percentage  reduction  of  existing  duties  on 
unrefined  Cuban  sugars  imported  into  this  country.  The  feature  of 
whether  it  was  to  be  tendered  as  a  reciprocal  or  magnanimous  measure 
was  not  a  consideration. 

It  was  not  until  the  termination  of  the  hearing  on  Saturday,  January 
25, 1902,  that  it  became  apparent  to  the  various  factions  that  each  of 
the  five,  which  were  liable  to  be  so  violently  affected,  and  which  had 
apparently  opposed  any  relief  to  the  Cuban  sugar  interests,  were 
unanimous  in  their  entertaining  no  reluctance  to  have  the  Cuban  sugar 
interests  assisted  along  the  line  of  doing  away  with  the  differential  duty 
on  unrefined  sugars. 

The  many  advantages  of  this  proposition,  in  so  far  as  it  leaves  unal- 
tered the  numerous  existing  American  interests,  do  not  require  to  be 
enlarged  upon.    They  have  already  been  announced. 
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In  this  you  have  presented  a  complete  suggestion,  viz,  the  removal 
of  the  differential  duty,  or  that  corresponding  to  color  restriction,  upon 
Cuban  unrefined  sugars  imported  into  the  United  States. 

Mark  well  the  term  "  unrefined." 

This  proposition  does  not  involve  the  removal,  to  the  detriment  of 
either  tne  Federal  Government's  income  or  American  producers,  any 
part  of  the  duty  on  either  unrefined  sugars  or  refined  sugars. 

This  differential  on  imported  unrefined  sugars,  though  apparently 
an  insignificant  feature,  is,  nevertheless,  a  grievous  restriction,  and  its 
removal  would  promote  material  relief.  Its  existence  works  harm  to 
both  the  American  and  other  producers  and  the  American  consumers. 

Were  this  suggestion  off erea  solely  as  a  substitute  for  a  contemplated 

Eercentage  reduction,  and  for  the  purposes  of  complicating  matters 
efore  this  honorable  committee,  this  presentation  would  stop  here. 
But  such  is  not  the  case.  The  purpose  of  proposing  this  measure  is  to 
hasten  and  not  to  delay  such  steps  as  may  have  for  their  purpose  to 
provide  an  immediate  relief  for  Cuba.  In  the  furtherance  of  tnis  aim 
a  brief  and  concise  defining  of  the  two  words, i  4  refined  "  and i  i  unrefined  " 
or  "raw"  sugars,  is  given. 

Refined  sugars  are  such  as  fiave  been  manufactured  in  connection 
with  the  use  of  vivified  "boneblack,"  by  some  termed  "  animal  char- 
coal," and  others  "char." 

Unrefined  or  raw  sugars  are  such  as  have  been  manufactured  without 
the  use  of  this  "  boneblack"  or  "char." 

These  definitions  are  specific  and  hold  good  for  the  many  grades  of 
both  refined  or  unrefined  sugars  regardless  of  their  degree  of  purity. 

Unrefined  sugars  vary  from  the  lowest  to  the  very  inchest  degree 
of  purity.  To  produce  the  latter  in  an  unrefined  state  is  a  wasteful 
process  and  seldomed  practiced. 

Refined  sugars  are  of  various  grades  of  purity,  for  when  the  refiner 
supplies  himself  with  unrefined  sugars,  his  entire  refined  product  is 
not  exclusively  of  the  highest  grade. 

This  measure  if  adopted  would  promote  such  advantageous  condi- 
tions not  only  to  the  (Juban  sugar  industry,  be  the  political  status  of 
the  island  what  it  may,  but  to  others,  and  prove  of  such  marked 
advantage  to  both  the  American  producers  and  consumers  of  all  grades 
of  sugar,  that  at  no  distant  date  this  body  would  be  called  upon  to  con- 
sider the  advisability  of  removing  from  the  tariff  this  particular  fea- 
ture which  is  here  suggested  should  be  granted  to  the  Cuban  planters 
at  this  juncture. 

The  press  by  no  means  voices  the  ideas  of  the  informed  individual, 
for  when  the  Spreckels  letter  was  printed  parts  herein  quoted  were 
not  used.  In  order  that  no  unjust  accusation  may  be  directed  against 
such  as  have  appeared  before  this  honorable  body,  you  will  permit  me 
to  quote  from  tne  press  the  following: 

Anotherprop  has  been  knocked  from  under  the  beet-sugar  men  and  their  sup- 
porters in  Congress  by  Prof.  John  Bassett  Moore. 

Professor  Moore's  evidence  before  this  honorable  body  is  summarized 
by  the  quotation  attributed  to  him: 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  most-favored-nation  clause  does  not  stand  in  the  way 
of  the  mutual  reduction  of  duties  on  trade  with  Cuba. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  permit  me  to  respectfully  inquire. 
Has  any  individual  come  before  this  body  objecting  to  "the  mutual 
reduction  of  duties  on  trade  with  Cuba,"  or,  in  other  words,  reciprocity? 
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Colonel  Bliss  has  made  manifest  to  you  the  absence  of  that  deplorable 
condition  so  widely  announced  by  the  press. 

The  indirectness  of  Mr.  Hawley's  replies  to  the  repeated  inquiries 
in  this  regard  need  no  recalling. 

(The  foregoing  was  not  read,  see  p.  539.) 

The  Chairman.  This  is  the  last  gentleman  who  desires  to  appear,  so 
far  as  I  know. 

The  committee  thereupon  adjourned. 
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STATEMENT  OP  MR.  EDWIN   P.  ATKINS,  OP  BOSTON,  MASS. 

[See  page  28.] 
[Extract  from  Census  of  Cuba  1899,  p.  526.] 

The  total  output  of  sugar  in  the  world  was  for  some  years  in  excess 
of  the  requirements  for  consumption.  This  overproduction  and  conse- 
quent accumulation  of  stocks  brought  prices  down  to  a  point  which, 
in  all  probability,  was  considerably  below  the  average  cost  of  produc- 
tion. 

Germany,  as  the  largest  sugar-producing  country,  naturally  fixes 
the  market  prices  of  the  world.  The  refiner  in  New  York  will  pay  no 
more  for  sugars  to  be  shipped  from  Habana  than  the  equivalent  oi  the 
price  at  which  he  can  buy  at  Hamburg,  difference  of  freight,  duties, 
bounties,  and  quality,  of  course,  considered. 

The  present  average  cost  of  production  of  German  raw  sugar  is 
said  to  be  about  9  shillings  per  112  pounds.  At  this  figure  the  exist- 
ing bounty  upon  exports  would  allow  sales  for  shipment  to  England, 
where  no  duty  is  paid,  as  low  as  8  shillings  ($1.71)  per  112  pounds  for 
88  analysis  beets.  This,  allowing  for  difference  in  values  of  the  two 
grades,  would  be  equivalent  to  $1.89,  United  States  currency,  for  96 
test  Cuba  centrifugals  under  like  conditions,  viz,  f .  o.  b.  at  port  of 
shipment  for  any  country  such  as  England,  where  the  two  grades 
enter  upon  equal  terms. 

The  effect  of  our  countervailing  duty  assessed  upon  bounty -fed  sugars 
under  the  Dingley  Act  of  1897  has  been  to  raise  the  comparative  value 
of  cane  sugar  in  producing  countries  as  against  beet  sugar,  and  to  place 
Germany  and  other  European  sugar  countries  in  exactly  the  same  posi- 
tion, as  far  as  the  United  States  market  is  concerned,  as  if  no  bounties 
were  paid  by  them;  thus,  in  considering  Germany's  competition  with 
Cuba  in  the  United  States  market,  we  may  eliminate  both  oounties  and 
countervailing  duties  as  factors  and  say  that  when  Germany  can  sell  to 
England  at  8  .shillings  she  must  obtain  9  shillings  from  the  United 
States  to  give  her  shippers  an  equal  price;  9  shillings  is  equivalent  to 
about  $2.18  United  States  currency  for  Cute  centrifugals,  96  test,  f .  o.  b. 
Cuba. 

The  export  price  of  German  sugar  at  Hamburg  from  January  1  to 
June  1,  1898  (a  period  covering  the  Cuban  sugar-crop  season),  ranged 
from  9s.  to  9s.  9d.,  with  an  average  of  about  9s.  4£d. 

Last  crop  prices  gave  the  Cuban  manufacturers  an  average  of  about 
4i  reals  per  arroba — say,  2±  cents  Spanish  gold — a  price  at  which  they 
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could  be  laid  down  in  New  York,  slightly  under  the  parity  of  European 
beets,  duty  paid. 

The  imports  of  beet  sugar  from  Europe  into  the  United  States  from 
January  1,  to  June  1, 1898,  were  22,000  tons,  against  496,000  for  same 
period  of  previous  years,  while  imports  of  cane  sugars  showed  an 
increase  of  some  60,000  tons,  this  change  in  source  of  supply  being 
brought  about  by  the  countervailing  duty. 

It  is  not  possible  to  give  any  figures  of  the  average  cost  of  produc- 
tion in  Cuba.  In  my  opinion  it  is  undoubtedly  higner  than  the  aver- 
age of  Germany. 

Of  the  2±  cents  net  obtained  by  the  Cuban  manufacturers  the  cane 
(which  is  generally  purchased  upon  its  sliding  scale  based  upon  the 
current  value  of  sugar)  cost  them  from  1  to  li  cents  per  pound  of 
sugar,  according  to  yield  at  various  factories.  This  would  leave  them 
but  a  little  over  1  cent  per  pound  average  margin  to  cover  manufac- 
turing expenses,  salaries,  maintenance  and  repairs,  office  expenses, 
interest,  insurance,  and  freight  to  seaboard;  ana  while  some  factories, 
thoroughly  equipped  as  regards  machinery,  skillfully  conducted  as  to 
business  management,  favorably  located  regarding  inland  transporta- 
tion, and  not  dependent  upon  borrowed  capital,  have  shown  fair 
interest  returns  upon  capital  invested,  very  many  have  been  operated 
at  a  loss,  aside  from  such  losses  as  arose  from  the  war,  and  the  margin 
of  profit,  both  past  and  prospective,  is  not  such  as  invite  any  large 
investment  of  new  capital  in  sugar  manufacturing. 

The  future  values  of  sugar  in  Cuba  are  dependent,  not  upon  the  cost 
of  production  in  that  island,  but  rather  upon  the  cost  in  Germany  and 
to  the  extent  to  which  free  sugars  are  to  be  admitted  into  the  United 
States  from  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Porto  RicO,  and  the  Philippines. 

With  new  capital  and  skill  the  average  cost  of  production  in  Cuba 
can  be  reduced,  and  with  either  free  sugars  or  a  uniform  rate  of  duty 
in  the  United  States  assessed  upon  all  sugars  (a  countervailing  duty  to 
offset  foreign  bounties  always  maintained),  she  can  hold  her  own  and 
recover  her  prestige  as  a  sugar-producing  country,  but  the  margin  of 
profit  in  sugar  manufacturing  is  so  small  and  the  world's  capacity  for 
production  so  great  that  Cuba  can  not  recover  her  prosperity  in  the 
face  of  any  advantage  to  be  given  to  sugars  from  other  countries 
entering  the  United  States. 

At  current  prices  in  Cuba,  cane  is  worth  to  the  planter  the  equiv- 
alent of  $2  ($2.50  per  net  ton),  out  of  which  price  he  must  pay  for  his 
planting  and  cultivation,  cutting,  and  delivery  to  the  factory  or  nearest 
railroaa  point.  As  the  cost  of  cane  production  consists  almost  entirely 
of  labor  and  wages  in  Cuba,  and  for  years  previous  to  the  insurrection 
ranged  about  the  same  in  Spanish  gold  as  similar  work  command  in 
the  United  States,  the  profits  in  this  branch  of  the  industry  have  not 
been  great,  and  have  been  dependent  upon  skill  in  management,  quality 
of  lands,  and  proximity  to  factories. 

The  supply  of  labor  and  rates  of  wages  in  the  future  are  now  most 
serious  questions  to  the  sugar  producer  in  Cuba,  and  present  the 
greatest  obstacle  to  reducing  cost. 

For  supplies  of  cane  the  manufacturer  must  depend  either  upon  his 
own  resources  or  upon  large  planters. 

Factories  to  be  operated  at  a  profit  should  be  kept  running  day  and 
night,  and  cane,  owing  to  its  nature,  must  be  ground  immediately 
it  is  cut. 
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The  grinding  season  in  Cuba  is  limited  to  about  one  hundred  and  . 
twenty  workine  days,  and  small  farmers,  while  they  can  generally  find 
a  market  for  tneir  cane,  can  not  be  depended  upon  for  a  constant 
regular  supply. 

Had  Cuba  the  power  to  dictate  her  own  prices  she  could  maintain 
sufficient  margin  to  overcome  local  difficulties,  but  that  power  has  long 
since  passed  and  future  profits  must  be  dependent  upon  ner  economies. 

The  price  of  cane  to  her  planters  is  dependent  upon  the  price  at  which 
her  manufacturers  can  sell  their  sugar,  and  this  price  in  turn  is  depend- 
ent upon  the  figures  at  which  other  sugar-producing  countries  (prin- 
cipally Germany,  the  great  factor  in  the  world's  sugar  trade)  can  place 
their  goods,  duty  paid,  in  New  York. 

If  Cuba  in  the  ruture  should  have  to  compete  to  any  extent  in  the 
United  States  with  free  sugar  from  other  countries,  while  a  duty  was 
exacted  upon  Cuban  sugars,  her  case  would  seem  to  be  hopeless. 


[8ee  page  63.] 

Resolutions  concerning  (he  establishment  of  reciprocal  relations  with  Cuba  by  special  act 
Congress,  adopted  by  the  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York,  December  5,  1901. 

Whereas,  in  connection  with  Cuban  affairs,  President  McKinley,  in 
his  annual  message  dated  December  5,  1899,  said: 

This  nation  has  assumed  before  the  world  a  grave  responsibility  for  the  future  good 
government  of  Cuba.  We  have  accepted  a  trust,  the  fulfillment  of  which  calls  for 
the  sternest  integrity  of  purpose  and  the  exercise  of  the  highest  wisdom. 

The  new  Cuba  yet  to  arise  from  the  ashes  of  the  past  must  needs  be  bound  to  us 
by  ties  of  singular  intimacy  and  strength  if  its  enduring  welfare  is  to  be  assured. 
Whether  those  ties  shall  be  organic  or  conventional,  the  destinies  of  Cuba  are,  in 
some  rightful  form  and  manner,  irrevocably  linked  with  our  own. 

And  whereas  President  Roosevelt,  in  his  annual  message  to  Con- 
gress, sent  to  that  body  at  the  opening  of  the  current  session,  concern- 
ing the  establishment  of  better  commercial  relations  with  Cuba,  said: 

Elsewhere  I  have  discussed  the  question  of  reciprocity.  In  the  case  of  Cuba,  how- 
ever, there  are  weighty  reasons  of  morality  and  of  national  interest  why  the  policy 
should  l>e  held  to  have  a  peculiar  application,  and  I  most  earnestly  ask  your  atten- 
tion to  the  wisdom,  indeed  to  the  vital  need,  of  providing  for  a  substantial  reduction 
in  the  tariff  duties  on  Cuban  imports  into  the  United  States.  Cuba  has  in  her  con- 
stitution affirmed  what  we  desired,  that  she  should  stand,  in  international  matters, 
in  closer  and  more  friendly  relations  with  us  than  with  any  other  power;  and  we 
are  bound  by  every  consideration  of  honor  and  expediency  to  pass  commercial  meas- 
ures in  the  interest  of  her  material  well-being. 

And  whereas  Hon.  Elihu  Root,  Secretary  of  War,  who  has  paid  par- 
ticular and  close  attention  to  the  conditions  existing  in  Cuba,  and  of 
the  needs  and  interests  of  that  island,  has  written  on  this  subject  very 
folly  in  his  recent  annual  report  for  the  year  1901,  and  has  therein 
advocated  the  establishment  of  better  commercial  relations,  giving  a 
number  of  statistics  as  a  reason  therefor,  and  elaborating  and  setting 
forth  in  strong  terms  his  argument  in  favor  of  such  a  course,  among 
other  things  having  said: 

It  will  be  observed  that  notwithstanding  the  intimate  political  relations  which 
have  existed  between  the  united  States  and  Cuba  since  1898,  American  production 
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has  not  succeeded,  to  any  considerable  extent,  in  superseding  the  productions  of 
'  other  countries  in  the  Cuban  market. 

The  prosperity  of  Cuba  depends  upon  finding  a  market  for  her  principal  products, 
su^ar  and  tobacco,  at  a  reasonable  profit  Under  existing  conditions,  or  any  con- 
ditions which  are  to  be  anticipated,  she  can  find  such  a  market  for  her  sugar,  and  to 
a  great  degree  for  her  tobacco,  only  in  the  United  States.  Under  the  existing  pro- 
visions of  the  United  States  tariff  law  the  prices  which  can  be  realized  for  Cuban 
sugar  and  a  large  part  of  Cuban  tobacco  in  this  market  are  not  sufficient  to  pay  the 
duties,  cost  of  transportation  and  production,  and  yield  a  living  profit  to  tne  pro- 
ducer. 

Cuba  has  acquiesced  in  our  right  to  say  that  she  shall  not  put  herself  in  the  hands 
of  any  other  power,  whatever  her  necessities,  and  in  our  right  to  insist  upon  the 
maintenance  of  free  and  orderly  government  throughout  her  limits,  however  impov- 
erished and  desperate  may  be  her  people.  Correlative  to  this  right  is  the  duty  of 
the  highest  obligation  to  treat  her  not  as  an  enemy,  not  at  arm's  length  as  an  aggres- 
sive commercial  rival,  but  with  the  generosity  which,  toward  her,  will  be  but  jus- 
tice; to  shape  our  laws  so  that  they  shall  contribute  to  her  welfare  as  well  as  our 
own. 

Our  present  duty  to  Cuba  can  be  performed  by  the  making  of  such  reciprocal  tariff 
arrangements  with  her  as  President  McKinley  urged  in  his  last  words  to  his  country- 
men at  Buffalo,  on  the  5th  of  September.  A  reasonable  reduction  in  our  duties  upon 
Cuban  sugar  and  tobacco,  in  exchange  for  fairly  compensatory  reductions  of  Cuban 
duties  upon  American  products,  will  answer  tne  purpose,  and  I  strongly  urge  that 
such  an  arrangement  be  promptly  made. 

•  •  •  *  *  «  • 

Aside  from  the  moral  obligation  to  which  we  committed  ourselves  when  we  drove 
Spain  out  of  Cuba, -and  aside  from  the  ordinary  considerations  of  commercial  advan- 
tage involved  in  a  reciprocity  treaty,  there  are  the  weightiest  reasons  of  American 
public  policy  pointing  in  the  same  direction;  for  the  peace  of  Cuba  is  necessary  to 
the  peace  of  the  United  States;  the  health  of  Cuba  is  necessary  to  the  health  of  the 
United  States;  the  independence  of  Cuba  is  necessary  to  the  safety  of  the  United 
States.  The  same  considerations  which  led  to  the  war  with  Spain  now  require  that 
a  commercial  arrangement  be  made  under  which  Cuba  can  live.  The  condition  of 
the  sugar  and  tobacco  industries  in  Cuba  is  already  such  that  the  earliest  possible 
action  by  Congress  upon  this  subject  is  desirable. 

And  whereas  Maj.  Gen.  Leonard  Wood,  governor  of  Cuba,  whose 
record  is  known  to  all  men,  who  was  appointed  to  the  position  he  now 
holds  by  the  late  President  McKinley,  and  who  is  being  continued  in 
office  by  President  Roosevelt,  is  recently  quoted  as  saying: 

I  shall  do  all  I  can,  personally  and  officially,  to  aid  in  the  securing  of  certain  reason- 
able tariff  concessions,  especially  on  sugar  and  tobacco.  I  believe  such  concessions 
are  absolutely  essential  for  the  well-being  of  the  island,  and  that  without  them  there 
will  be  a  lack  of  development,  investment,  and  business  enterprise  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  render  the  maintenance  of  business  confidence  impossible. 

Unless  there  is  a  condition  of  business  confidence  in  Cuba,  the  ability  of  the  new 
government  to  maintain  the  present  sanitary,  educational,  and  other  systems  will  be 
problematical. 

Now,  therefore,  in  view  of  the  statements  made  above  by  the  late 
President  McKinley,  by  President  Roosvelt,  by  the  Hon.  Elihu  Root, 
Secratary  of  War,  and  by  Maj.  Gen.  Leonard  Wood,  now  and  for 
some  time  governor  of  Cuba;  in  view  of  the  conditions  actually  exist- 
ing on  that  island,  as  reported  by  these  responsible  authorities,  which 
conditions,  unless  improved,  will  fast  lead  the  island  to  absolute  bank- 
ruptcy and  to  all  the  suffering  that  follows  therefrom,  and  in  view  of 
the  moral  obligation  voluntarily  assumed  by  and  resting  upon  the 
nation  to  relieve  those  conditions  at  the  earliest  possible  moment, 
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Be  it  resolved.  That  the  directors  of  the  Merchants'  Association 
respectfully,  but  urgently,  request  Congress  to  rive  immediate  con- 
sideration to  these  conditions,  and  to  pass  as  speedily  as  possible  such 
legislation,  in  the  way  of  lowering  the  duties  upon  the  Cuban  products 
coming  to  the  United  States,  as  will  insure  a  market  for  those  prod- 
ucts, conditioned,  of  course,  upon  the  establishment  of  reciprocal 
arrangements  in  favor  of  American  manufactured  products  which 
might  naturally  seek  a  market  in  Cuba,  but  which,  owing  to  Cuba's 

S resent   tariff  schedules  and  curtailed  purchasing  power,  are  now 
ebarred  therefrom.    And  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  preambles  and  these  resolutions  be 
sent  to  the  President  01  the  United  States,  to  the  members  of  his  Cab- 
inet, to  all  members  of  Congress,  to  Major-General  Wood,  governor 
of  Cuba;  to  the  various  commercial  bodies  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  to  such  others  as,  in  the  judgment  of  the  officers  of  the 
Merchants'  Association,  may  be  deemed  advisable. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a  true  and  correct  copy  of 
preambles  and  resolutions  duly  adopted  by  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Merchants'  Association  or  New  York  this  5th  day  of  December. 
1901. 

[seal.]  S.  C.  Mead, 

Assistant  Seei%eta/ry. 


EXHIBIT  B. 


BRIEF   SUBMITTED  BY  MR.  GEORGE    STORM,  PRESIDENT    NATIONAL  ASSO- 
CIATION OP  TOBACCO  GROWERS. 

[See  page  124.] 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  in  approaching  the  subject  of  reciprocity 
with  Cuba,  the  question  is  not  to  oe  treated  from  a  sentimental  stand- 
point, or  in  accordance  with  public  opinion  as  it  has  been  manufactured 
in  this  country.  I  shall  treat  it  from  the  commercial  and  industrial 
standpoint,  and  endeavor  to  point  out  to  your  committee  how  such  a 
measure  would  affect  the  tobacco  industry  of  this  country. 

It  is  claimed,  in  a  general  way,  because  of  the  altered  conditions, 
that  some  of  the  markets  of  the  world  are  closed  to  Cuba,  and  there- 
fore we  are  in  duty  bound  in  some  manner  to  compensate  the  Cuban 
people  for  this  loss.  I  defy  anyone  to  show  me  any  market  in  the 
world  that  has  been  closed  to  Cuba  for  the  disposal  of  its  tobacco,  or, 
in  other  words,  I  contend  that  whatever  markets  existed  for  Cuban- 
grown  tobacco  prior  to  the  last  rebellion  exist  to-day. 

Some  people  are  under  the  impression  that  Cuba  has  been  deprived 
of  the  Spanish  market  for  tobacco.  This  is  a  mistake.  The  manufac- 
turing of  tobacco  in  all  its  various  forms  is  a  Government  monopoly  in 
Spain;  and  the  conditions  for  its  importation  are  therefore  precisely 
the  same  as  they  were  prior  to  the  rebellion,  excepting  that  until  a 
few  years  ago  there  was  always  taken  into  the  island  of  Cuba  a  large 
volume  of  tobacco  from  Porto  Rico,  which,  together  with  other  poorer 
species  of  the  Cuban-grown  tobacco,  was  principally  sold  to  the  Span- 
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ish  Government.  So  profitable  bad  this  business  become  that  just 
prior  to  the  rebellion,  or  in  its  early  stages,  there  were  as  many  as 
50,000  bales  of  Porto  Rican  tobacco  imported  into  Cuba. 

The  importation  of  this  Porto  Rican  tobacco  was  finally  forbidden 
because  it  was  claimed  that  the  inferior  quality  of  the  article  injured 
even  the  lowest  grade  of  Cuban-grown  tobacco;  and  when  the  island 
of  Cuba  finally  came  under  the  control  of  the  United  States,  tobacco 
not  only  from  Porto  Rico  but  from  the  United  States  and  from  other 
countries  was  being  imported  into  Cuba. 

The  War  Department,  for  no  reason  that  the  tobacco  trade  can 
understand,  imposed  a  duty  of  $5  per  pound  on  all  tobacco  entering 
the  island  of  Cuba.  This,  of  course,  is  prohibitory.  It  can  therefore 
he  seen  that  so  far  as  Cuba  supplies  the  requirements  of  Spain,  this 
Porto  Rican  tobacco  no  longer  plays  any  part;  and  this  should  be  an 
advantage  to  Cuba. 

Now,  let  us  see  if  any  great  urgency,  so  far  as  tobacco  is  concerned, 
exists;  whether  the  tobacco  owners  or  planters  in  Cuba  will  starve  if 
some  immediate  relief  is  not  afforded.  In  the  first  place,  there  is 
comparatively  no  tobacco  in  the  hands  of  the  planter,  excepting  that 
which  he  is  growing.  There  is,  however,  a  very  large  volume  of 
tobacco  held  in  Habana,  and  probably  in  other  parts  of  the  island, 
awaiting  a  reduction  of  tariff  to  be  sent  to  this  country.  This  is  in 
the  hands  of  speculators  and  people  who  are  not  likely  to  starve. 

The  production  of  tobacco  in  the  island  of  Cuba  before  the  rebellion 
was  anywhere  from  450,000  to  550,000  bales  of  about  100  pounds 
each,  or,  say,  from  45,000,000  to  55,000,000  pounds.  Of  this  there 
was  available  for  cigar  purposes  from  35,000,000  to  40,000,000  pounds, 
the  balance  being  too  poor  to  be  used  for  cigars. 

By  looking  at  the  importation  of  tobacco  from  the  island  of  Cuba 
into  the  United  States  you  will  find  that  there  were  imported  into  the 
United  States  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1901,  18,638,796  pounds  of 
tobacco,  of  which  94,484  pounds  were  classified  and  paid  duty  as  wrap- 
pers. That  is  to  say,  about  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  the  whole  came 
under  the  head  of  wrappers.  You  will  observe,  then,  that  we  have 
taken  in  the  year  above  mentioned  fully  one-half  of  all  the  tobacco  pro- 
duced in  the  island  of  Cuba  for  cigar  purposes.  In  addition  to  this,  as 
already  stated,  there  are  large  quantities  held  in  the  island  ready  to  be 
shipped  to  the  United  States. 

in  no  one  year  in  the  history  of  the  importation  of  tobacco  have  the 
importations  been  anywhere  near  as  great  as  those  above  mentioned. 
Therefore  the  contention  that  we  are  not  taking  the  product  of  tobacco 
of  the  island  of  Cuba  in  sufficiently  large  quantities  must  fall  to  the 
ground.  Moreover,  the  prices  for  this  tobacco  in  the  island  of  Cuba 
were  above  the  average,  if  you  will  take  the  ten  years  prior  to  the 
rebellion  as  a  basis  of  calculation,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  tact  that  the 
excellency  of  the  article  left  much  to  be  wished  for. 

Now,  notwithstanding  the  enormous  quantity  of  tobacco  that  we 
have  taken  from  the  island  of  Cuba,  her  people  have  insisted  upon 
imposing  a  duty  of  $5  per  pound  on  all  tobacco  imported  from  the 
United  States  into  Cuba.     Of  course  this  is  prohibitory. 

The  United  States  is  the  largest  tobacco-growing  country  in  the 
world,  and  why  our  tobacco  should  be  excluded  from  the  island  of 
Cuba  is  not  auite  clear  to  me.  True,  it  is  claimed  that  the  importa- 
tion of  any  foreign  tobacco  into  the  island  of  Cuba  would  be  detri- 
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mental  to  her  product  In  the  first  place,  they  need  not  buy  it.  We 
do  not  propose  to  make  a  law  compelling  them  to  take  our  tobacco. 
For  example,  it  would  not  be  considered  a  very  friendly  act  on  the 
part  of  France  if  she  should  exclude  our  California  wine  from  Bordeaux. 
In  so  far  as  their  cigar  industry  is  concerned,  they  have  probably 
never  made  more  than  300,000^000  cigars  annually  in  the  island  of 
Cuba,  whereas  there  are  made  in  the  United  States  anywhere  from 
400,000,000  to  600,000,000  of  what  are  known  as  clear  Habana  cigars. 
This  industry  has  grown  and  is  still  steadily  growing,  and  the  pres- 
ence of  American  tobacco  has  not  been  detrimental  to  its  development. 
Now,  on  what  ground  do  these  people  claim  a  reduction  in  the  tariff, 
and  who  is  it  going  to  benefit?  They  certainly  can  not  successfully 
maintain  the  position  that  it  is  because  we  have  a  duty  of  $1.85  on 
wrappers,  for  the  reason  that  they  simply  have  not  paid  it.  I  have 
shown  you  that  the  total  duty  paid  on  wrappers  in  an  importation  of 
between  18,000,000  and  19,000,000  pounds  represents  one-half  of  1 
per  cent.  Therefore,  whatever  the  duty,  they  have  found  a  way  to 
evade  it. 

You  can  make  your  own  calculations.  I  repeat  that  there  are  made 
in  the  United  States  anywhere  from  400,000,000  to  600,000,000  cigars 
supposed  to  be  covered  with  Habana  wrappers.  It  usually  takes  5 
pounds  of  Cuban-grown  tobacco  to  cover  a  thousand  cigars.  It  would 
therefore  seem  that  the  advantages  that  have  been  accorded  the  wrap- 
pers from  Cuba  have  been  simply  enormous. 

Again,  let  us  put  it  this  way:  The  Sumatra  tobacco  is  the  wrapper 
on  the  bulk  of  the  cigars  smoked  by  the  masses,  or  the  cheaper  article. 
The  duty  is  $1.85  per  pound.  It  takes  about  2  pounds  to  covor  a 
thousand  cigars;  and  therefore  the  Government  receives  a  duty  of 
$3.70  on  the  wrappers  of  the  cigars  that  constitute  the  smoke  of  the 
masses.  The  Habana-covered  cigar  constitutes  in  a  great  measure  the 
high-priced  article;  and  assuming  that  they  use  5  pounds  to  wrap  a 
thousand  cigars,  at  a  duty  of  35  cents  (which  is  virtually  all  they  pay) 
it  will  be  observed  that  the  wrapper  on  the  high-priced  article  yielis 
the  Government  a  revenue  of  $1.75  per  thousand. 

Now,  what  do  they  propose  to  do?  Cut  that  in  two,  or  lower  it  still 
further,  and  retain  the  duty  of  $3.70  on  the  cigars  not  covered  with 
Habana  wrappers?    This  scarcely  seems  reasonable. 

Let  us  see  its  effect  on  the  tobacco  industries  so  far  as  it  affects  the 
leaf  grown  for  cigar  purposes.  Because  of  the  McKinley  law,  and 
afterwards  the  Dingley  measure,  a  large  amount  of  Northern  capital 
was  invested  in  restoring  the  lost  industry  of  tobacco  growing  in  the 
South.  These  enterprises  are  located  principally  in  Florida,  and  some 
in  Georgia.  There  have  been  millions  of  dollai-s  and  no  end  of  worry 
and  anxiety  expended  in  making  this  undertaking  a  success,  and  I 
believe  that  these  efforts  are  about  to  be  rewarded  by  some  measure 
of  success  and  a  return  for  their  outlay. 

I  will  read  here  an  article  taken  from  one  of  the  New  York  dailies. 
All  of  you  have  doubtless  seen,  from  time  to  time,  mention  of  the 
revolution  which  has  been  brought  about  in  the  cultivation  of  tobacco 
by  growing  it  under  cheese  cloth.  This  discovery — if  it  may  be  so 
called — was  made  in  Florida,  and  with  the  aid  oi  the  Agricultural 
Department  it  is  now  spreading  throughout  the  entire  tobacco  sections 
of  the  United  States,  and  has  also  been  introduced  into  Cuba.  The 
article  is  as  follows: 
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to-day's  cabinet  iobtxno. 
[Report  by  Secretary  Wilaon  on  tobaooo  industry  in  United  States.] 

Washington,  January  10. — At  the  Cabinet  meeting  to-day  Secretary  Wilson 
explained  what  had  been  done  by  his  Department  in  the  way  of  experiments  in 
raising  tobacco.  He  stated  that  it  had  been  fully  demonstrated  that  we  could  raise 
in  this  country  all  the  wrapper  tobacco  necessary  for  domestic  use,  and  of  a  quality 
second  to  none.  In  every  particular  it  was  as  fine  as  could  be  grown  in  Cuba  or  any 
other  country.  Last  year  ten  acres  of  filler  tobacco  had  been  successfully  raised  in 
Pennsylvania  of  a  very  high  grade,  and  during  the  coming  season  extensive  experi- 
ments would  be  made  m  raising  high-grade  filler  in  Ohio,  Texas,  North  Carolina,  and 
Cali f ornia.  Last  year  the  imports  of  wrapper  tobacco  into  the  United  States  amounted 
to  $6,000,000,  and  of  filler  $8,000,000.  In  a  short  time,  the  Secretary  said,  we  would 
be  able  to  supply  our  own  wrapper  and  filler  of  a  grade  that  would  challenge  the  best 
grown  anywhere  in  the  world. 

And  now,  for  no  reason  that  is  apparent  to  me,  the  United  States 
Government,  so  full  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness  for  the  poor 
Cuban,  purposes  to  throttle  this  industy  at  the  moment  when  it  prom- 
ises such  great  results  as  are  pointed  out  by  Secretary  Wilson  I 

I  hold  that  the  lowering  at  this  time  of  the  duties  on  tobacco  coming 
from  the  island  of  Cuba  would  prove  disastrous  to  the  entire  cigar- 
leaf  growing  industry  of  the  United  States. 

The  contention  is  made  that  this  would  be  the  lesser  evil,  and  that 
if  we  do  not  enrich  these  people  immediately  it  will  mean  annexation. 
When  that  happens  we  will  try  and  meet  it  in  a  manly  fashion  and 
adapt  ourselves  to  the  altered  conditions  as  best  we  may.  I  realize 
that  in  the  development  of  this  country  some  may  have  to  suffer. 
There  were  a  great  many  of  our  people  killed  in  the  liberating  of  the 
Cubans.  There  may  be  still  suffering  in  store  for  some  of  us,  and,  as 
already  said,  when  that  comes  we  will  bow  to  the  inevitable.  But  we 
have  decided  objection  to  being  sacrificed  at  this  time  purely  for  a 
sentiment,  or  for  the  purpose  of  enriching  the  Cubans  at  the  expense 
of  our  industry. 

The  tobacco  growers  in  the  United  States  will  undoubtedly  demand 
that  whatever  it  may  be  thought  wise  to  make  the  duty  on  tobacco 
from  the  island  of  Cuba,  Drecisely  the  same  duty  should  prevail  on 
tobacco  from  the  United  States  which  is  imported  into  the  island  of 
Cuba. 


The  following  resolution  and  memorial  of  the  Ohio  Leaf  Tobacco 
Packers'  Association  were  presented  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Reeder,  chairman 
of  the  Dayton  organization.     (See  p.  163.) 

RESOLUTION  OP  THE  OHIO  LEAP  TOBAOOO  PACKERS*  ASSOCIATION. 

Resolved,  That  we  are  opposed  to  any  change  in  the  present  tariff 
on  leaf  tobacco,  and  that  a  material  reduction  would  be  a  serious  blow 
to  the  tobacco  industry  of  Ohio:  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  we  send  a  delegate  to  Washington  to  wait  on  tne 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  submit  to  them  a  memorial  empha- 
sizing our  opposition  to  any  reduction  in  the  existing  tariff. 

W.  W.  Hales,  President 
Wm.  J.  Lukaswitz,  Secretary. 
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MEMORIAL  OF  THE  OHIO  LEAP  TOBAOOO  PACKERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

One  of  the  main  objects  of  our  association,  as  plainly  set  forth  in  its 
constitution,  is  "  to  foster  the  industry  of  growing  leaf  tobacco  in  Ohio, 
and  of  taking  cognizance  of  and  action  on  all  matters  of  general  inter- 
est to  the  leaf -tobacco  trade  of  Ohio." 

While  we  are  in  no  way  empowered  to  represent  either  the  farming 
or  laboring  interest  of  this  industry,  still  as  it  is  obvious  that  our 
interests  in  the  matter  are  mutual,  we  trust  we  are  doing  what  is  right 
and  proper  in  making  our  argument  on  the  broad  lines  that  what  is 
good  for  them  is  good  for  us,  and  vice  versa. 

The  average  annual  production  of  cigar-leaf  tobacco  in  Ohio  is  about 
30,000,000  pounds;  the  average  yield  per  acre  is  700  to  800  pounds. 
You  can  thus  see  that  the  approximate  annual  acreage  is  about  40,000. 
The  average  price  paid  to  farmers  for  the  last  ten  years  is  about  6i 
cents  per  pound,  and  the  average  annual  amount  about  $2,000,000, 
which  is  $50  per  acre.     Engaged  in  this  industry  there  are  also  to  be 
calculated  about  5,000  laboring  people,  who  derive  their  living  almost 
entirely  from  working  in  the  different  departments  of  the  business, 
buying,  rehandling,  reswearing,  and  curing  the  raw  leaf  for  the  market 
We  may  therefore  add  to  the  original  amount  as  received  by  the 
farmer  a  cost  of  labor  and  expense  that  will  make  the  annual  product 
worth  about  $3,500,000  to  the  producers  exclusive  of  any  profit  the 
dealer  may  secure.    The  average  cost  to  the  farmer  of  raising  this 
tobacco,  counting  his  own  work  at  fair  farming  wages  and  the  interest 
on  his  investments  and  his  taxes,  is  about  the  price  that  he  receives. 
In  other  words,  the  farmer  to-day  is  recompensed  for  his  labor  and  his 
investment  only  by  receiving  fair  farmer's  wages  for  himself  and  those 
of  his  family  who  assist  him  in  the  production  of  his  crop.     It  is  an 
undisputed  fact  that  there  would  not  oe  as  much  tobacco  raised  as  there 
is  except  for  the  reason  that  a  large  amount  of  the  work,  including 
stripping,  can  be  done  by  them  in  the  winter  time,  and  thus  they  util- 
ize what  would  otherwise  be  idle  time.     It  is  almost  an  impossible  task 
to  make  an  estimate  of  the  amount  that  is  invested  in  rehandling  ware- 
houses and  the  necessary  adjuncts  thereto. 

In  the  counties  of  Montgomery,  Warren,  Preble,  Darke,  Miami, 
Clermont,  and  Wayne  cigar  leaf  tobacco  is  one  of  the  most  important 
products  of  the  soil.  As  to  tobacco  that  is  raised  in  other  parts  of 
Ohio,  it  is  not  cigar  leaf  tobacco  and  has  no  more  to  do  with  the  ques- 
tion at  issue  than  the  cotton  interests  would  have  in  the  question  of  a 
tariff  on  silk.  It  is  entirely  a  separate  business.  We  mention  this 
because  the  two  interests  are  often  confounded  or  else  thought  to  be 
identical  by  those  who  are  not  conversant  with  the  business.  The 
growing  of  burley  and  dark  tobaccos  suitable  for  chewing  and  smok- 
ing purposes  is  an  entirely  different  industry  and  not  affected  by  the 
tariff  on  Habana  tobacco. 

Next  we  will  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  Ohio  leaf  tobacco 
comes  second  in  auality  and  favor  only  to  the  Cuban  imported  filler, 
commonly  called  Habana.  During  the  late  Cuban  war,  when  imports 
of  Habana  tobacco  were  largely  reduced  and  the  supply  practically  cut 
off,  the  Ohio  tobacco  interest  experienced  a  boom  and  was  probably 
more  favorably  affected  than  any  other  tobacco-growing  section  of  the 
United  States,  although  this  section  does  not  claim  to  be  the  only  sec- 
tion in  which  a  good  filler  can  be  and  is  successfully  grown. 
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To-day  the  Habana  filler  is  being  heavily  imported,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  paying  a  duty  of  35  cents  per  pound.  Even  at  this  tariff, 
certain  progressive  manufacturers  are  using  it  in  the  manufacture  of 
5-cent  cigars,  and  they  are  enabled  at  the  price  they  are  buying  it  at 
in  Cuba  to  pay  this  present  duty,  put  it  in  5-cent  cigars,  and  they  must 
be  making  a  little  money,  or  they  could  not  afford  to  do  it.  Now,  the 
danger  to  the  tobacco  interests  in  Ohio  lies  in  the  following  fact:  If 
you  reduce  this  duty  materially  below  35  cents  per  pound,  jtou  will  at 
once  enable  not  only  the  favored  few  manufacturers  who  are  able  to 
buy  their  tobacco  at  first  hands  to  use  Habana  in  the  manufacture  of 
5-cent  cigars,  but  you  at  once  place  this  raw  material  within  the  reach 
of  every  cigar  manufacturer  in  the  United  States  to  use  for  a  filler  in 
their  5-cent  cigars.  What  will  then  be  left  for  Ohio  tobacco  ?  Nothing 
but  the  manufacture  of  cheroots,  tobies,  and  stogies,  and  an  export 
demand  from  Europe,  in  which  we  must  compete  with  such  places  as 
Brazil  and  other  foreign  countries. 

It  is  true  that  now  Cuba  could  not  produce,  or  rather  is  not  prepared 
to  produce,  all  the  tobacco  that  would  be  needed;  but  there  are  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  uncultivated  land  in  that  fertile  island  that  can  and 
will  be  used  for  this  purpose,  and  how  many  years  do  you  think  it 
will  be  before  the  Cuban  rate  of  production  would  absolutely  monop- 
olize the  entire  output  of  5-cent  cigars  in  the  United  States?  Who, 
indeed,  of  the  uninformed  public  would  not  prefer  to  smoke  a  cigar 
made  of  Habana  tobacco  to  one  made  of  our  domestic  filler,  even  though 
the  latter  should  be  (which  is  often  the  case)  of  superior  quality  H 

As  merchants  we  have  invested  a  large  capital  in  plants  and  build- 
ings. We  would  suffer  not  only  the  loss  of  our  business,  but  the 
depreciation  in  the  value  of  our  realty.  Montgomery  County  alone, 
which  is  one  of  the  six  principal  counties  interested,  and  all  about  the 
same  size,  contains  over  260,000  acres  of  land,  of  which  fully  200,000 
can  be  estimated  as  farming  districts.  The  values  of  land  in  this  dis- 
trict will  probably  compare  favorably  with  the  value  of  any  land  in 
the  United  States.  This  value  is  much  enhanced  by  the  adaptability 
of  the  soil  to  the  growing  of  tobacco.    Take  away  the  value  that  is 

Sroduced  or  enhanced  by  reason  of  this  fact  and  you  will  certainly 
epreciate  the  market  and  taxable  value  of  these  lands.  These  lands 
to-day  are  worth  from  $50  to  $150  per  acre,  and  therefore  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  calculate  the  total  value  of  the  farming  lands  and  the  village 
realty  that  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  industry.  It  would  be  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $100,000,000.  If  the  depreciation  in  value  was 
but  a  small  per  cent,  you  can  readily  see  it  would  mean  quite  a  large 
loss  to  many  citizens. 

We  look  to  our  Government  to  foster  our  industry  in  the  future  as 
it  has  in  the  past. 

As  patriotic  citizens  of  the  United  States  we  admit  that  the  Govern- 
ment maj  owe  a  duty  to  Cuba,  but  we  certainly  declare  emphatically 
that  its  first  duty  is  to  its  own  children.  The  commercial  depression 
from  which  Cuba  is  now  suffering  is  not  caused  by  the  tariff  that  the 
United  States  now  imposes  on  that  much-favored  luxury,  Habana 
tobacco,  but  rather  it  is  suffering  from  the  cruel  wounds  oi  war,  and 
time,  and  time  alone,  will  heal  them  right,  unless  for  some  reason 
unknown  to  us  it  is  found  necessary  to  substitute  for  the  empty  purse 
that  is  now  in  the  Cuban  pockets  a  full  purse  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
farmers  of  the  tobacco-producing  sections  of  our  country. 
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We  address  you  thus,  knowing  that  our  argument  is  practically  the 
argument  of  the  entire  cigar  leaf  tobacco  filler  producing  and  handling 
public  of  Ohio.  We  ask  you  not  to  mistake  the  cause  for  the  effect 
We  must  ask  you  before  you  decide  to  recommend  the  reduction  of 
this  duty,  to  consider  and  find  out  for  yourself  certain  matters  that 
certainly  bear  strongly  on  this  question.  Find  out  to  your  satisfaction 
the  relative  cost  of  production  of  tobacco  in  Cuba  with  the  cost  in  Ohio. 
The  relative  yield  per  acre,  and  the  relative  market  value  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  each  under  present  conditions.  The  relative  return  to  the  indi- 
vidual in  comparison  with  the  demands  of  the  natural  environments  of 
each,  remembering  that  in  Cuba  tobacco  can  be  grown  year  after  year 
on  the  same  soil,  while  in  Ohio  we  must  have  a  succession  of  crops. 
We  believe  it  to  be  a  fact  that  if  you  would  place  our  own  thrifty, 
industrious,  and  landowning  farmers  that  are  now  raising  tobacco  in 
Ohio  on  the  tobacco  lands  of  Cuba,  under  the  existing  tariff  they 
would  still  be  more  prosperous  than  they  are  to-day  on  the  farms  of 
one  of  the  most  fertile  valleys  of  the  Temperate  Zone. 

Yes,  place  them  there  under  the  same  conditions  that  now  confront 
our  neighbors  in  Cuba  and  we  believe  that  they  would  win  out  in  the 
end  the  same  as  our  own  people  won  out  in  the  South,  under  very 
similar  conditions,  after  the  terrible  commerce-destroying  strife  of  the 
early  sixties. 

We  are  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  the  material  reduction  in  the  tariff 
on  Habana  tobacco  would  at  no  distant  day  practically  result  in  a 
paralyzation  and  almost  total  discontinuance  of  the  tobacco  industry 
in  our  State. 

We  have  confined  our  argument  to  the  filler  question,  because  it 
most  concerns  us.  The  wrapper  question  has  an  influence  with  us, 
but  that  influence  is  mostly  a  reflected  influence.  The  interest  of  the 
domestic  wrapper  producers  may  in  certain  small  points  partially  con- 
flict with  the  filler  interests,  but  these  points  are  immaterial,  compared 
with  and  weighed  against  the  many  points  of  interest  that  we  have  in 
common.  We  will  leave  them  to  make  their  own  arguments,  know- 
ing that  like  us  they  are  full-fledged  American  citizens  and  are  as 
much  entitled  to  your  distinguished  consideration  as  are  we.  Like 
us,  they  will  probably  not  give  up  their  present  prosperity  without  a 
show  of  fight.  We  are  not  aware  of  any  new  influences  that  have 
arisen  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  nation,  that  make  it  necessary  for 
Congress  to  sacrifice  the  welfare  of  so  many  of  our  citizens  who  are 
engaged  in  this  industry.  If  the  conditions  do  exist  that  make  it 
necessary  for  us  to  become  unwilling  sacrifices,  it  will  take  many  years, 
and  much  hardship  before  we  can  adapt  ourselves  to  new  circumstances. 

W.  W.  Hales,  Resident. 
Wm.  J.  Lukaswitz,  Secretary. 


The  following  brief  was  presented  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Friedman,  of  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  on  behalf  of  the  Chicago  Leaf  Tobacco  Merchants'  Associa- 
tion (see  p.  163): 

The  tobacco  industry  ranks  second  in  the  list  of  revenue  producers 
of  this  Government,  and  hence  we  feel  that  requests  that  are  made  by 
this  industry  should  be  given  a  most  careful  consideration  by  the  Gov- 
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ernment.  That  the  question  before  us  is  one  of  vital  importance  to  the 
tobacco  industry  is  best  proved  by  the  fact  that  there  is  assembled 
here  a  committee  of  gentlemen  from  various  sections  of  the  country, 
representing  the  entire  leaf -tobacco  trade.  We  feel  that  an  industry 
as  great  as  the  tobacco  industry  is  entitled  to  the  consideration  of  the 
legislators  of  this  country,  and  that  the  opinion  of  those  engaged  in 
the  leaf  business  should  be  sought  and  complied  with  in  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  trade,  especially  so  when  they  are  acting  in  unison, 
as  on  this  particular  question. 

We  believe  that  a  reduction  of  duties  on  Cuban  tobaccos  and  Cuban 
cigars  would  be  a  most  unfortunate  thing  to  the  cigar  leaf  tobacco  trade 
of  the  United  States,  including  each  and  every  Dranch  of  the  same, 
namely,  the  grower,  the  packer,  the  jobber,  the  cigar  manufacturer, 
and  the  cigar  maker.  The  cigar-manufacturing  industry  of  the  United 
States,  notwithstanding  the  many  severe  years  the  business  world  has 
known  during  the  past  ten  years,  has  shown  a  most  phenomenal  increase. 
The  manufacturer,  the  grower,  the  importer  of  tobacco  are  one  and  all 
satisfied  with  the  present  rate  of  duty,  and  believe  that  well  enough 
should  be  left  alone  and  that  any  disturbance  in  the  tariff  question  at 
this  time  would  create  a  condition  of  unrest  that  would  thoroughly 
unsettle  the  tobacco  business  for  some  little  time  to  come. 

We  believe  it  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  cigar 
manufacturers  of  this  country,  inasmuch  as  it  would  invite  the  manu- 
facturing industry  to  move  to  Cuba,  and,  secondly,  because  it  would  be 
a  further  invitation  to  the  manufacturers  of  Cuba  to  increase  their  out- 
put at  the  expense  of  the  manufacturers  of  this  country.  We  fear  the 
enactment  of  a  tariff  measure  reducing  the  duties  on  cigars  and  tobaccos 
would  result  in  an  exodus  of  manufacturers  from  America  and  gradu- 
ally produce  as  a  grand  climax  the  result  that  manufacturing  of  cigars 
would  pass  from  the  hands  of  the  many  to  the  hands  of  the  few. 

We  believe  it  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  grower 
and  packer,  inasmuch  as  the  growers  and  packers  of  Cuba  would  natu- 
rally increase  their  acreage,  as  they  would  have  a  larger  market  and  a 
greater  demand  for  their  goods,  the  natural  result  of  which  would  be 
a  decrease  in  the  amount  of  tobacco  raised  in  this  country,  or  in  the 
price  of  same,  or  both,  as  a  decrease  in  the  price  of  the  Cuban  product 
would  naturally  mean  a  far  greater  demand  for  this  class  of  goods, 
thus  displacing  so  much  American-grown  tobacco. 

We  believe  it  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  jobbers, 
inasmuch  as  it  would  naturally  curtail  their  business  in  domestic 
tobacco.  The  American  farmers  have  never  raised  as  much  tobacco 
as  at  the  present  time,  and  the  history  of  the  business  will  show  that 
they  have  never  received  as  high  a  price  per  pound  on  an  average  as 
within  the  past  few  years,  and  it  has  only  been  within  recent  years 
that  we  have  been  able  to  demonstrate  that  the  quality  of  the  Ameri- 
can product  is  rapidly  approaching  that  of  any  country.  The  high 
Erotective  duties  that  have  Kept  out,  to  a  large  extent,  foreign  tobaccos 
ave  stimulated  the  growers  and  packers  in  this  country  to  raise  and 
handle  their  crops  scientifically. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Cabinet  the  honorable  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture expressed  himself  as  being  jubilant  over  the  remarkable  suc- 
cess obtained  by  his  Department  in  the  State  of  Connecticut,  and  stated 
at  this  meeting  that  the  experimental  stage  of  wrapper  raising  had 
been  passed  and  that  he  was  convinced  that  the  New  England  States 
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could  produce  a  wrapper  equal  in  all  respects  to  the  wrappers  which 
we  are  now  importing.  The  success  of  his  experiments  was  such  as  to 
warrant  him  in  furthermore  stating  that  in  tne  near  future  attention 
would  be  given  to  producing  an  improved  filler  grade  of  cigar  leaf 
tobacco  and  that  the  States  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  and  other  States 
had  been  selected  in  which  to  make  these  further  experiments.  It  is 
therefore  evident  that  the  quality  of  the  American  product  is  rapidly 
approaching  that  of  other  countries,  and  eaually  evident  that  if  our 
markets  are  invaded  by  Habana  tobaccos,  as  tney  would  be  under  lower 
duties,  further  experiments  will  be  discontinued  or  lose  practical  and 
commercial  value. 

The  showing  made  of  the  shade-grown  tobacco  in  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut under  the  Government  supervision  has  been  such  that  we  are 
led  to  the  belief  that  our  country  will  soon  be  able  to  compete  with 
the  island  of  Sumatra  in  its  product,  and  we  f  urtheremore  believe  that 
similar  success  will  greet  our  attempts  to  compete  with  the  Habana 
wrapper  in  the  State  of  Florida. 

A  good  filler  and  binder  raised  in  this  country  for  a  medium-priced 
cigar  has  always  been  satisfactory  to  the  consumer  and  has  been  a 
great  profit  to  the  grower,  and,  furthermore,  a  means  of  building  up 
one  of  the  greatest  industries  of  this  country.  The  quality  of  binders 
grown  in  this  country  is  the  finest  in  the  world. 

The  cigar-manufacturing  industry  of  the  United  States  can  properly 
be  classified  under  four  heads:  The  manufacturer  of  the  Habana  cigar, 
the  seed  and  Habana  cigar,  the  5-cent  cigar,  and  the  cheroot  and 
stogy.  The  manufacturer  of  the  Habana  cigar  would  find  that  instead 
of  being  benefited  by  a  change  in  duties  he  would  find  a  reduction 
most  injurious  to  his  business  prospects.  It  has  only  been  within  re- 
cent years  that  this  manufacturer  has  been  able  to  show  his  ability  to 
produce  a  cigar  equal  to  that  made  in  Habana.  The  admission  of 
Habana  cigars  under  lower  duties  would  kill  his  business  or  cripple  it 
beyond  recognition,  or  force  him  to  reduce  the  wages  of  his  workmen 
to  a  minimum  in  order  to  meet  competition. 

The  manufacturer  of  seed  and  Habana  cigar  would  find  an  extremely 
hard  row  to  hoe,  as,  in  our  opinion,  the  demand  for  this  cigar  would 
gradually  die  out,  as  the  cheaper  grades  of  Habana  cigars  would  grad- 
ually exterminate  them.  The  manufacturer  of  the  5-cent  cigar,  who 
now  utilizes  the  finest  grades  of  American-grown  tobacco,  would  find 
himself  compelled  to  use  the  cheaper  grades  of  Habana  tobacco  as  a 
filler,  and  the  natural  tendency  would  be  that  the  product  of  the 
American  grower  would  find  its  only  market  in  the  hands  of  the 
cheroot  and  stogy  manufacturer,  who,  by  virtue  of  the  prices  which 
they  are  obtaining  for  their  goods,  could  not  afford  to  pay  anywhere 
near  the  figure  that  is  now  being  aemanded  for  these  goods  grown  in 
this  country,  and  which  has  become  one  of  the  greatest  products  of 
this  country. 

If  the  duties  are  reduced,  it  is  safe  to  venture  the  assertion  that  the 
quality  of  American-grown  tobaccos  will  gradually  deteriorate,  for  it 
is  reasoned  that  the  farmer  will  not  nor  can  not  give  it  the  same  atten- 
tion he  previously  did;  that  the  packer  will  no  longer  exercise  the 
great  care  in  the  handling  of  the  goods  nor  the  ingenuity  in  curing 
that  has  been  so  instrumental  in  bringing  this  product  up  to  the  high 
standard  it  now  enjoys,  or  to  that  perfection  to  which  it  aspires. 
We  believe  it  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  cigar 
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makers  of  this  country,  as  the  manufacturers  would  be  compelled^  in 
order  to  compete  with  the  Cuban  product,  to  reduce  the  cost  of  their 
labor  to  the  lowest  possible  figure.  The  cigar  maker  who  is  now 
working  on  a  high-grade  cigar  would  find  himself  compelled  to  make 
a  lower  grade,  hence  earning  less  money  than  he  does  at  the  present 
time. 

We  believe  that  America  is  for  the  Americans  and  that  American 
legislation  should  first,  last,  and  all  the  time  be  for  the  citizens  of 
America,  and  that  any  legislation  reducing  the  duties  on  Cuban  tobacco 
would  be  simply  for  the  interests  of  the  Cuban  people  and  diamet- 
rically opposed  to  the  interests  of  the  American. 

Therefore,  in  making  these  arguments  we  protest  against  any  change 
in  the  tariff  at  this  time,  in  behalf  of  the  cigar  maker  working  at  the 
bench  earning  his  weekly  salary;  the  tobacco  grower  depending  upon 
his  yearly  crops  for  the  maintenance  of  himself  and  his  family;  in 
behalf  of  the  cigar  manufacturer,  who  has  helped  to  make  this  indus- 
try one  of  America's  greatest,  and  likewise  in  behalf  of  the  leaf- 
tobacco  dealers  and  importers,  who  through  years  of  arduous  labor 
have  succeeded  in  building  up  an  industry  which  is  one  that  America 
can  well  be  proud  of. 

The  great  Republican  party  has  endeared  itself  to  the  thinking  public 
of  America  because  of  its  proud  boast  that  u  American  industries 
would  be  fostered  by  it."  We  affirm  the  necessity  of  protecting  this 
industry  at  this  time  is  more  essential  than  to  assist  our  neighbors,  the 
Cubans.  We  furthermore  affirm  that  Cuba  will  show  a  healthier 
increase  through  the  protection  asked  than  if  the  American  manufac- 
turer and  grower  are  dealt  a  blow  equally  disastrous  to  the  American 
cigar  manufacturer  and  the  American  grower  of  tobacco. 

We  ask,  in  conclusion,  to  consider  our  arguments  most  carefully,  and 
believe  that  a  careful  consideration  will  justify  you  in  complying  with 
our  request  not  to  make  any  reduction  whatever  in  the  present  rate  of 
duty  on  tobacco  and  cigars  imported  from  the  island  of  Cuba. 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  THE  CINCINNATI  CIGAR  LEAP  TOBACCO  BOARD  OP  TRADE 
AND  CINCINNATI  CIGAR  MANUFACTURERS5  A88OCIATION. 

At  a  joint  meeting  of  packers  of  and  dealers  in  leaf  tobacco  and 
manufacturers  of  cigars,  neld  at  the  Burnet  House  January  18,  1902, 
the  following  was  unanimously  adopted: 

Whereas  there  is  now  pending  in  the  Congress  measures  tending  to 
a  reduction  of  the  import  duties  on  Cuban  products,  especially  leaf 
tobacco  and  cigars;  ana 

Whereas  such  contemplated  action  will  adversely  affect  the  interests 
and  existence  of  the  cigar- leaf  growers,  dealers,  and  cigar  manufac- 
turers, and  all  those  engaged  in  the  industry  as  workmen,  employees, 
etc. :    Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  unanimously  and  earnestly  protest  against  any 
reduction  whatever  of  the  duties  on  Cuban  tobacco  and  cigars,  and  for 
reasons  as  follows: 

The  cigar  leaf  tobacco  interests  of  the  United  States  are  by  right 
entitled  to  the  protection  and  fostering  care  of  our  Government  as 
against  any  and  all  demands  of  concessions  in  favor  of  any  foreign 
nation. 
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Oar  industry  has  for  the  past  forty  years  been  a  heavy  revenue  pro- 
ducer for  the  Government,  and  in  the  recent  war,  resulting  in  Cuban 
independence,  it  contributed  its  extra  quota  of  taxes  for  that  purpose. 
As  in  other  industries,  we  hold  that  only  with  the  prosperity  of  the 
manufacturers  can  come  corresponding  prosperity  of  the  tobacco 
growers  and  dealers,  and  that  a  reduction  of  the  duties  on  Cuban 
tobacco  and  cigars  is  bound  to  seriously  affect  the  interests  of  our 
domestic  growers  of  tobacco  and  manufacturers  of  cigars. 

We  recognize  that  Cuba  has  the  entire  world  for  a  market  for  its 
tobacco  and  cigars,  and  that  even  in  the  darkest  days  of  Spanish 
oppression  did  Cuba  ever  fail  to  command  for  its  cigars  and  tobacco 
higher  prices  than  were  obtainable  for  any  similar  products  in  the 
world. 

It  is  well  known  that  Cuba  raises  a  large  quantity  of  tobacco  (fillers) 
that  is  not  suitable  for  export  to  this  country,  as  it  will  not  stand  the 
present  filler  duty,  and  if  the  contemplated  reduction  is  enacted  this 
tobacco  will  be  unloaded  on  the  United  States.  By  reason  of  the  pres- 
ent duty  our  growers  and  Ohio,  as  a  notable  instance,  have  been  encour- 
aged in,  and  have  succeeded  in  producing  a  good  quality  of  filler  tobacco. 
which  eoes  to  make  up  the  great  bulk  of  5-ccnt  cigars,  the  standard 
cigar  of  the  country,  and  the  extra  importation  of  Cuban  tobacco  as 
aforesaid  will  depreciate  the  value  of  domestic  fillers  and  force  our 
growers  and  dealers  out  of  business. 

We  hold  that  the  United  States,  in  securing  for  the  Cubans  their 
freedom  at  the  cost  of  millions  of  treasure  and  thousands  of  Ameri- 
can lives,  should  not  be  expected  to  advance  the  material  interests  of 
Cuba  at  the  expense  of  the  interests  of  our  own  citizens,  and  that  the 
demands  of  the  Cubans  for  concessions  do  not  declare  what  they  will 
do  for  us  in  return,  but  only  what  we  shall  do  for  them.  They  want 
to  increase  the  export  of  their  tobacco  and  cigars  to  this  country,  but 
they  are  careful  not  to  have  us  reciprocate  by  exporting  our  domestic 
cigars  and  tobacco  to  Cuba. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  Spain  never  permitted  any  tobacco  or 
cigars  from  any  other  country  or  State  to  be  imported  into  Cuba,  and 
the  Cubans  will  surely  adhere  to  the  same  principle. 

The  contemplated  cut  in  the  duties  on  Cuban  cigars  is  still  more 
serious.  It  will  not  benefit  in  the  slightest  the  smoker  of  our  5-cent 
cigars,  but  will  simply  play  into  the  pockets  of  the  wealthy  classes, 
and  correspondingly  curtail  the  business  of  our  manufacturers  of  bet- 
ter than  5-cent  cigars — in  fact,  will  drive  the  majority  of  them  out  of 
business. 

We  therefore  pray  that  the  duties  on  cigars  and  tobaccos  imported 
from  Cute  remain  as  they  are  at  present. 

M.  Krohn, 
John  Oberhelman, 
Henry  Newburgh, 
Henry  Meyer, 
M.  Eisenberg, 

Committee  of  Cincinnati  Cigar  Leaf  Tobacco  Board  of  Trade. 

Morris  Haas, 
Chas.  K.  Davis, 
Committee  of  Oigar  Momvfacturertf  Association  of  Cincinnati. 

L.  T.  Anderson j  Jr., 

Cincinnati. 

B  o— 02 36* 
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RESOLUTION  OF  THE  ELMIRA  (N.  T.)  LEAF  TOBAOOO  BOARD  OF  TRADE. 

Elmira,  N.  Y.,  January  £0,  1902. 
John  R.  Young, 

President  the  National  Cigar  Leaf  Tobacco  Association: 

The  American  farmers  of  the  several  tobacco-growing  States  are 
asked  to  submit  to  a  material  reduction  in  the  present  tariff  rates  on 
Cuban-grown  tobacco  in  favor  of  the  tobacco  growers  of  the  island  of 
Cuba.  The  argument  for  Cuba  used  by  the  representatives  and  by 
those  Americans  who  favor  such  reduction  is  that  unless  such  reduc- 
tion is  made  the  people  of  Cuba  enraged  in  growing  tobacco  can  not 
longer  continue  their  operations,  because  there  is  no  profit  in  it  to 
them.  It  is  claimed  that  unless  our  Government  takes  immediate 
action  to  relieve  that  situation  in  Cuba  we  shall  soon  have  to  provide 
for  their  care. 

Assuming  that  to  be  true,  why  ask  our  American  farmers  alone 
to  care  for  those  people,  when  the  burden  could  so  much  easier  be 
borne  by  the  entire  people? 

Our  organization  nere  is  composed  exclusively  of  packers  of  cigar- 
leaf  tobacco.  The  great  percentage  of  dealers  in  American-grown 
tobacco  do  not  come  in  contact  with  the  farmers,  as  they  purchase 
their  business  supplies  of  the  packers,  who  are,  by  reason  of  their 
branch  of  the  business,  brought  in  direct  contact  with  the  farmers 
and  know  their  condition. 

The  growing  of  the  crops  is  by  far  the  most  hazardous  end  of  the 
enterprise,  of  which  there  have  been  no  more  notable  instances  than 
the  results  of  the  last  three  years'  crops.  The  1899  and  1900  were 
materially  hurt  by  drought,  and  the  1901  is  damaged  20  per  cent  by 
grasshoppers  and  from  10  to  40  per  cent  by  pole  or  shw  burning. 
The  great  bulk  of  these  three  years'  crops  dia  not  yield  to  the  grow- 
ers to  exceed  6  cents  per  pound.  Our  farmers,  as  a  class,  are  poor 
enough  now,  and  we  charge  that  it  is  a  shame  to  ask  them  to  support 
the  tobacco  growers  of  Cuba. 

It  might  be  claimed  that,  as  packers,  we  are  more  fearful  of  the 
proposed  reduction  than  the  growers.  The  answer  to  that  is  simple. 
As  packers  we  will  not  pay  the  growers  more  for  their  crops  tnan 
our  nome  and  export  markets  warrant. 

The  growing  of  tobacco  differs  from  producing  by  the  manufacturer. 
Here  the  quality  and  quantity  can  be  controlled,  but  there  the  product 
is  at  the  mercy  of  the  elements  and  insects,  with  little,  and  in  some 
cases,  no  capital  but  their  hands,  and  no  possible  opportunities  to 
combine:  Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Elmira  Leaf  Tobacco  Board  of  Trade  does 
hereby  make  to  Congress  its  strongest  possible  appeal  that  there  be 
no  reduction  of  the  present  rates  of  tariff  on  Cuban-grown  tobacco. 

Most  respectfully  submitted. 

H.  L.  Aemstbong,  President. 
W.  H.  Loyell,  Secretary. 

PETITION  OP  LOCAL  UNION  NO.  32,  OP  LOUISVILLE,  KY.,  OP  THE  OIGAB 

MAKERS'  INTERNATIONAL  UNION  OP  AMERICA. 

Louisville,  Ky.,  January  18, 1908. 
We,  the  executive  committee  of  Local  Union  No.  32  of  the  Cigar 
Makers'  International  Union  of  America,  by  the  authority  vested  in  us 
by  said  union,  and  in  the  name  of  our  local  membership  of  425  men, 
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do  hereby  protest  against  a  reduction  of  the  present  tariff  duties  on 
Habana  tobacco  and  cigars. 

It  is  our  belief  that  a  reduction  in  said  duties  would  necessarily  bring 
about  a  cut  in  wages,  besides  throwing  a  great  many  men  out  of 
employment  and  work  a  great  hardship  on  our  families. 

This  committee  is  therefore  ordered  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  said 
union  to,  and  does  hereby,  urge  upon  the  Senators  and  Representatives 
in  Congress  from  this  State  and  district  to  use  their  influence  against 
any  reduction  or  change  in  the  present  tariff  laws  as  relates  to  Cuban 
tobacco  and  cigars. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

B.  J.  Sand,  Treasurer. 
L.  J.  Kieffer,  President^ 
Jno.  Gurbel,  Recording  Secretary ', 
Executive  Committee  of  Local  Union  jyo.  32. 

Herman  Christen, 
General  Secretary. 

resolution  op  cigar  manufacturers  of  louisvtlle,  ky. 

At  a  meeting  held  this  day  by  the  manufacturers  of  Louisville,  Ky., 
it  was  unanimously 

Resolved,  That  the  proposed  reduction  of  the  tariff  duty  on  tobacco 
and  cigars  imported  from  the  island  of  Cuba  would  be  most  hurtful 
to  the  interests  of  the  manufacturers  of  cigars,  not  alone  of  this  city 
but  of  the  entire  country,  and  a  sweeping  change  in  the  tariff,  such  as 
is  advocated  by  the  representatives  or  Cuba,  would  not  only  destroy 
the^  business  of  making  cigars  in  this  country  of  Habana  tobacco, 
which  business  has  grown  to  such  vast  proportions  under  the  present 
tariff  that  the  greater  part  of  the  tobacco  grown  on  the  island  is  now 
manufactured  into  cigars  in  the  United  States,  but  would  prove  very 
injurious  also  to  the  manufacturers  of  cigars  from  domestic  leaf  as  well. 
The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  having  granted  a  hearing  to  the 
representatives  of  the  various  interests  to  be  affected  by  the  proposed 
changes  in  the  tariff,  it  is  hereby 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  go  to  Washington  and 
urge  upon  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  the  danger  to  the  cigar 
industry  from  the  proposed  reduction  in  the  Cuban  tariff,  and  this 
instrument,  when  signed  by  all  the  local  manufacturers  present,  shall 
be  authority  to  said  committee  to  fully  represent  us. 
Louisville,  Ky.,  January  18,1902. 

C.  C.  Bickel  &  Co. 
By  J.  K.  Stewart,  Vice-President. 

J.  A.  Lancaster  &  Co. 

Sutton-Patterson  Co. 

Neat- Richardson  Drug  Co.,  Incorporated. 
By  A.  E.  Neat,  President. 

Wempe  Bros. 

Wm.  Kohlhepp. 

E.  Besch  &  Bros. 

Hettermam  Bros.  Co. 

John  T.  Steer  &  Son. 

Bobzien  Bros. 

Bamet  Linker. 

Jos.  Simons. 

W.  A.  Wolff. 
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TELEGRAMS  PRESENTED  BY  HON.  CHARLES  A.  RUSSELL,  OF  CONNECTICUT. 

[From  the  governor  of  Connecticut  to  Hon.  C.  A  RnsselL] 

Simsburg,  Conn.,  January  91 ',  1908. 
Hon.  Chas.  A.  Russell, 

Ways  and  Means  Committee: 

New  England  tobacco  growers  deeply  interested  in  maintaining  duty 
on  imported  wrappers;  any  material  reduction  will  greatly  injure  this 
important  industry  in  Connecticut. 

Geo.  P.  McLean,  Governor. 


[Lewis  Osterweis  A  Son,  to  Hon.  N.  D.  Sperry  of  Connecticut.] 

New  Haven,  Conn.  ,  Jan.  19 \  1908. 
Hon.  N.  D.  Sperry, 

Washington,  D.  €•: 

Fifty  per  cent  reduction  on  imported  cigars  would  destroy  our 
business;  cause  great  losses  on  New  England  tobacco,  ruining  our 
farmers;  reduce  the  earnings  of  our  employees,  making  disastrous 
labor  trouble.    Please  show  this  to  the  other  Connecticut  Congressmen. 

Lewis  Osterweis  &  Son. 


The  letters  referred  to  by  Mr.  Herbert  Myrick,  on  pages  154  and 
155,  are  as  follows: 

["From  John  S.  Billings,  40  Lafayette  Place,  New  York.] 

Herbert  Myrick,  Esq.,  Springfield,  Mass.  January  2, 1902. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  of  January  1,  with  inclosures,  ifl  received.  I  am  one  of  the 
vice-presidents  of  the  National  Pure  Food  Society,  having  accepted  the  position  in 
March,  1900,  on  the  understanding  that  the  object  of  this  society  was  to  prevent  the 
adulteration  of  foods.  I  have  certainly  never  authorized  the  use  of  my  name  in  con- 
nection with  such  a  petition  as  that  to  which  you  refer,  and  shall  at  once  forward 
my  resignation  to  the  secretary  of  the  society,  as  I  do  not  wish  to  take  part  in  mat- 
ters of  this  kind. 

[From  H.  W.  Wiley,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry.] 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  23,  1901. 
Mr.  Herbert  Myrick, 

President  and  Editor,  Orange  Judd  Company,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Dear  Mr.  Myrick:  I  need  not  say  that  I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  the  purpose  set 
forth  in  the  petition,  namely,  the  protection  of  the  sugar  trust  and  the  abandonment 
of  the  sugar  industry  to  free  competition  with  Cuba.  The  object  of  the  petition 
has  nothing,  however,  to  do  with  the  purposes  of  the  National  Pure  Food  Society, 
and  it  is  highly  improper  to  send  it  out  under  the  auspices  of  that  society.  I  have 
written  Mr.  Thurber  a  protest. 

[From  Chas.  D.  Woods,  director  State  agricultural  experiment  station,  Orono,  Me.] 

December  28,  1901. 
Mr.  F.  B.  Thurrer, 

143  Chambers  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir:  My  attention  has  just  been  called  to  a  letter  sent  out  from  what  pur- 
ported to  be  the  National  Pure  Food  Society  with  your  name  as  president,  and  with 
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Mr.  Hylton  Swan  as  secretary,  and  my  name,  among  others,  as  vice-president.  Cer- 
tainly I  deem  it  an  honor  to  nave  my  name  associated  with  such  men  as  are  placed 
thereon  as  vice-presidents,  bnt  I  protest  against  my  name  being  used  in  the  name  of 
the  Pare  Food  Society  in  a  matter  which,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  bears  in  no  way  upon 
the  parity  and  freedom  from  adulteration  of  food.  If  a  pure-food  society  is  to  be 
formed,  I  should  be  glad  to  be  acquainted  of  the  fact  and  will  endeavor  to  be  present 
at  the  meeting  at  which  it  is  to  be  organized,  for  I  am  much  interested  in  this  sub- 
ject. Until  such  a  society  is  formed  by  actual  convention,  I  forbid  the  use  of  my 
name  upon  the  letter  heads  or  in  any  other  way.  If  it  is  desired,  I  have  no 
objection  to  my  name  being  used  in  connection  with  the  calling  of  such  convention. 
Because  of  our  very  pleasant  personal  relations  it  gives  me  great  pain  to  feel  obliged 
to  write  as  I  have  above.  It  seems  to  me,  with  the  information  that  I  have,  that 
von  have  taken  a  very  unwarranted  liberty  in  thus  using  my  name  and  whatever 
influence  I  may  have. 

[From  Ellen  H.  Richards.] 

Boston,  January  4t  1902* 
Mr.  F.  B.  Thubbeb. 

Drab  Sib:  I  protest  against  the  use  you  have  made  of  my  name,  which  appears 
among  a  list  of  vice-presidents  on  a  letter  head  of  a  National  Pure  Food  Society, 
which  sends  out  a  petition  relating  to  the  question  of  duties  on  raw  sugar.  I  do  not 
consider  that  this  is  a  matter  which  bears  upon  the  purposes  of  the  society,  as  I 
understood  them,  and  for  the  furtherance  of  which  I  consented  to  the  use  of  my 
name.  If  this  is  your  interpretation  of  the  size  of  the  society,  I  must  withdraw  from 
all  connection  with  it 


BRIEF  OP  CIGAR   MANUFACTURERS'  ASSOCIATIONS  ON  PROP08ED  REDUC- 
TION OF  DUTIES  ON  IMPORTS  FROM  CUBA  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

(See  page  115.) 

To  the  honorable  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives: 


States,  and  the  Cigar  Manufacturers'  Association  of  Western  Penn- 
sylvania, composed  of  the  leading  manufacturers  of  all  grades  of 
cigars,  doing  business  in  all  sections  of  the  United  States,  respectfully 
represent: 

Ninety  per  cent  of  the  cigar-manufacturing  business  transacted  in 
the  island  of  Cuba  is  controlled  by  two  corporations,  the  larger  of 
which  is  an  English  syndicate,  which  makes  fully  60  per  cent  of  the 
cigars  manufactured  in  Cuba,  and  there  is  an  American  corporation 
which  produces  the  larger  part  of  the  remaining  30  per  cent.  The 
prospects  are  that  these  two  corporations  will  consolidate  under  one 
gigantic  trust  in  the  near  future. 

The  present  duty  on  cigars  imported  from  Cuba  is  $4.50  per  pound 
and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Take  an  average  cigar  that  is  sold  in  the 
city  of  Habana  for  $30  per  thousand,  which  will  weigh  about  12 
pounds,  and  it  will  cost  as  follows  to  land  in  the  ports  of  America,  viz: 

The  cigar  cost  in  Habana $30. 00 

Duty  on  same : 54. 00 

Ad  valorem 7. 50 

Freight  and  expenses  (about) 2.00 

Total  cost S3. 50 
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A  cigar  weighing  10  pounds  made  in  Habana,  costing  $22,  would 
cost  to  land  in  American  ports: 

The  cigar  cost  in  Habana $22. 00 

Duty  on  same 45. 00 

Ad  valorem 5.50 

Freight  and  expenses 2.00 

Total 74.50 

thus  plainly  evidencing  that  the  American  cigar  industry  at  these  rates 
is  only  enjoying  that  absolutely  necessary  protection  which  has  enabled 
it  to  exist  and  keep  its  market  for  10-cent  cigars.  And  there  are 
cigars  being  manufactured  in  Habana  at  even  a  lesser  rate  than  $22  per 
thousand,  which  but  accentuates  the  difficulty  of  the  American  product 
to  successfully  compete  even  under  present  protection  in  the  market 
for  10-cent  cigars.  The  average  duty  collected  by  the  Government  on 
leaf  tobacco  imported  into  this  country  from  Cuba  is  37i  cents  per 
pound.  The  average  duty  collected  by  the  Government  on  Cuban- 
made  cigars  weighing  10  or  12  pounds,  respectively,  including  the  ad 
valorem  duty,  is  almost  $4.75  per  pound,  or,  in  other  words,  the  duty  on 
the  manufactured  product  has  been  almost  twelve  and  one-half  times 
that  on  the  raw  material.  Thus  a  horizontal  reduction  of  duty  would 
absolutely  mean  a  positive,  palpable  discrimination  of  twelve  and  one- 
half  times  greater  reduction  against  the  cigar  manufacturer.  To  make 
a  just,  equal  reduction  for  every  12£  per  cent  reduction  on  the  raw 
material  a  1  per  cent  reduction  only  should  be  made  on  the  manufac- 
tured product  to  maintain  the  parity  and  equity  of  any  reduction. 

And  this  protection,  while  seemingly  large,  has  been  none  too  great. 
Under  it  the  industry  of  cigar  making  in  this  country  became  possible 
and  has  flourished  and  increased,  as  shown  by  the  official  internal- 
revenue  returns. 

For  the  last  five  years  the  cigar  trade  of  the  United  States  has  devel- 
oped as  follows: 

1897 4,063,169,009 

1898\ 4,505,260,517 

1899 4,529,872,804 

1900 5,316,273,561 

1901 5,770,934,369 

These  figures  show  an  increase  of  51i  per  cent  in  five  years.  To 
manufacture  this  enormous  production  there  were  employed,  directly 
and  indirectly,  upward  of  500,000  people. 

We  wish  to  bring  this  point  most  strongly  to  your  notice  and  wish  to 
state  most  positively  ana  emphatically  that  any  reduction  of  the  duty 
on  imported  cigars  would  destroy  ana  annihilate  the  manufacturing  of 
the  better  grades  of  cigars  in  the  United  States.  It  would  naturally 
place  the  manufacturer  in  the  position  of  being  compelled  to  discon- 
tinue manufacturing  the  better  grades  of  cigars  entirely,  and  thus  an 
enormous  number  of  workmen  would  be  left  without  the  means  of 
support.  Furthermore,  as  all  cigar  manufacturers,  more  or  less,  pro- 
duce some  of  the  better  grades  of  goods,  they  are  enabled  to  gradually 
place  their  workmen  in  a  position  where  they  can  earn  better  wages, 
tor  the  reason  that  when  a  workman  is  sufficiently  expert  he  is  grad- 
ually promoted  from  making  the  cheaj>er  grade  of  goods  to  making  the 
better  class  of  cigars,  thereby  increasing  nis  daily  wages.  Therefore 
the  reduction  of  the  industry  of  manufacturing  finer  grades  of  cigars 
in  this  country  would  mean  the  taking  away  of  the  incentive  of  the 
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workman  to  endeavor  to  improve  his  work  and  his  condition,  as,  if  the 
cigar-manufacturing  business  of  this  country  is  confined  to  merely  the 
production  of  the  cneaper  grades  of  cigars,  there  would  be  no  employ- 
ment for  skilled  labor,  and  this  would  surely  and  inevitably  follow  any 
change  in  the  policy  of  the  present  necessary  protection. 

The  cigar-manufacturing  industry  of  this  country  has  been  built  up 
entirely  ror  the  reason  that  the  industry  has  been  protected.  Before 
this  country  had  a  protective  tariff  on  cigars  it  was  flooded  with  an 
enormous  quantity  of  cheap  cigars  from  German  and  other  European 
markets,  and  for  this  reason  the  cigar-manufacturing  business  was 
very  limited.  The  fine  cigar  business  has  been  particularly  improved 
and  increased  since  the  passage  of  the  McKinley  bill  in  1890. 

For  example,  the  city  of  Tampa,  formerly  a  mere  sand  bar,  has  now 
become  a  thriving  city  of  over  30,000  inhabitants,  with  a  weekly  pay 
roll  for  labor  in  its  cigar  factories  of  over  $125,000,  and  which  city  and 
its  industries  are  constantly  increasing.  This  is  but  a  type  of  the 
increase  of  this  industry  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Under  the  present  existing  conditions  the  American  cigar  industry 
is  of  necessity  confined  to  its  own  local  market.  Cuba  has  had  and 
now  has  the  market  of  the  entire  world.  The  Cuban  cigar  manufac- 
turer is  unhampered  and  unrestrained  by  revenue  regulations  restrict- 
ing the  manufacture  to  licensed  factories.  The  workman  in  Cuba  can 
make  the  cheaper  grade  of  cigars  at  home,  utilizing  the  entire  family 
labor. 

How  could  the  American  manufacturer  and  his  workman,  having 
this  limited  market,  compete  with  such  labor  and  with  a  competitor 
having  the  whole  world  as  a  customer  if  the  only  protection  and  safe- 
guard enjoyed  by  the  American  manufacturer  and  American  workman 
is  taken  from  them? 

There  has  been  no  trade  or  business  in  the  past  ten  years  that  has 
been  subject  to  the  changes  and  interferences  like  the  cigar  business, 
and  all  have  been  cheerfully  borne.  In  1890  the  duty  on  Sumatra 
tobacco  was  increased  from  35  cents  per  pound  to  $2  per  pound.  This 
was  reduced  by  the  Wilson  bill  to  $1.50  per  pound,  ana  again  increased 
by  the  Dingley  bill  to  $1.85  per  pound.  In  addition  to  this,  in  1898, 
at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  war,  our  internal-revenue  tax  was  increased 
60  cents  per  thousand.  This  burden  was  borne  by  the  cigar  manufac- 
turers alone. 

And  besides*  all  this,  the  American  cigar  industry  has  been  com- 
pelled to  submit  to  the  governmental  discrimination  of  the  import 
stamp,  which  has  been  used  in  competition  as  a  warranty  of  supposed 
superiority. 

There  is  no  nation  in  the  world  that  has  aided  a  foreign  product  at 
the  expense  of  its  domestic  production  as  this  Government  is  now  asked 
to  aid  Cuba.  And  further  than  this,  we  have  aided  the  agricultural 
interests  of  Cuba  by  placing  an  import  duty  of  $5  per  pound  on  all 
foreign  tobaccos  entering  Cuba,  whereas  under  Spanish  rule  Porto 
Rico  tobacco  was  admitted  into  Cuba  free  of  duty. 

The  United  States  is  asked  to  extend  a  helping  hand  to  Cuba.  We 
recognize  the  humane  impulses  which  actuate  those  who  desire  to 
extend  aid  to  the  island  and  its  natives,  but  this  attack  on  a  great 
American  industry  would,  without  really  benefiting  the  Cubans, 
destroy  the  great  American  cigar  industry  and  solely  aid  in  the 
aggrandizement  and  benefit  of  the  two  corporations  now  operating 
and  practically  dominating  the  cigar  output  in  Cuba. 
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The  scheme  of  a  horizontal  percentage  reduction  was  only  clearly 
conceived  by  the  said  corporations  to  oner  a  plausible  plan  of  what  on 
the  surface  might  appear  to  be  a  just  and  beneficent  act  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  question  has  never  been  directly  applied  to 
cigars  in  the  public  discussions  of  the  question.  They  nave  always 
hidden  it  behind  Cuban  tobacco;  but  the  scheme  is  transparent  and 
we  challenge  the  real  authors  of  this  scheme  to  dispute  the  plain  truth- 
ful facts  of  the  case.  We  assert  that  no  real  reduction  is  intended  in 
respect  to  the  raw  material.  The  controlling  corporations  in  Cuba 
want  to  capture  the  American  cigar  market.  This  is  the  truth,  the 
whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  and  its  successful  accomplish- 
ment would  mean  the  transfer  of  manufacture  of  the  better  grades  of 
cigars  from  the  United  States  to  Cuba  and  the  consequent  destruction 
of  that  most  important  part  of  the  American  cigar  industry. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

The  Cigar  Manufacturers'  Association  of  America, 
By  A.  M.  Jenkinson,  President. 

The  Habana  Cigar  Manufacturers' 

Association  of  the  United  States, 
By  Y.  Pendas,  President. 

Cigar  Manufacturers'  Association 

of  Western  Pennsylvania, 
By  E.  M.  Brash,  Vice-President. 


EXHIBIT  0. 


GERMAN  SUGAR  PRODUCTION  AND  THE  CARTEL. 

[From  Consular  Reports,  January  14, 19Q&] 
(See  page  310.; 

The  general  feeling  of  uncertainty  and  anxiety  about  the  future  of 
the  beet-sugar  industry  in  Europe — some  allusion  to  Which  was  made 
in  a  report  of  this  series,  dated  the  14th  of  October  * — seems  to  grow 
more  acute  with  the  progress  of  the  season's  campaign. 

The  latest  official  estimate  shows  that,  exclusive  of  Denmark,  the 
sugar-growing  countries  of  Europe  will  produce  this  year  5,928,150 
tons  of  raw  sugar,  an  increase  of  262,850  tons  over  the  already  enor- 
mous product  of  last  year.  Of  this  vast  output,  Germany  will,  it  is 
estimated,  yield  2,073,100  tons,  against  1,974,800  tons  during  the  last 
preceding  campaign. 

On  the  7th  of  December  a  high  commercial  authority  estimated  the 
visible  supply  of  raw  sugar  now  in  the  principal  European  markets 
at  1,640,813  tons,  against  1,297,525  tons  on  the  same  date  in  1900  and 
1,249,772  tons  in  1899.  Adding  to  these  the  visible  stock  of  raw  sugars 
in  the  United  States  and  Cuba  on  the  4th  of  December  there  is  found 
to  be  in  sight  1,825,921  tons,  against  1,407,783  tons  on  the  same  date 
last  year  and  1,554,790  tons  in  1899. 

Under  these  conditions  and  in  view  of  the  growing  production  of 
sugar  in  the  United  States,  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  Hawaii,  prices  of 
raw  sugar  in  the  German  market  have  sunk  until  the  condition  of  the 
whole  producing  interest  would  be  desperate  were  it  not  for  the  "car- 
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tel,"  or  secret  working  combination  between  raw-sugar  factories  and 
refineries,  by  which  high  prices  are  maintained  for  all  sugar  consumed 
in  Germany,  the  profits  from  which,  added  to  the  Government  bounty 
paid  on  exports,  enable  the  factories  to  pay  a  proportionately  high 
rate  for  beets  and  at  the  same  time  sell  their  exported  product  in  for- 
eign markets  at  prices  with  which  other  nations  find  it  difficult  to 
compete,  and  which  in  effect  give  the  German  producer  a  commanding 
position  in  the  world's  sugar  market. 

The  cartel,  or  syndicate  of  sugar  producers  and  refiners,  about 
which  much  speculation  more  or  less  inaccurate  has  been  published 
recently  in  the  English  newspapers,  was  organized  something  more 
than  a  year  ago  and,  according  to  a  statement  which  appeared  at 
that  time,  includes  about  95  per  cent  of  the  sugar-producing  interests 
in  Germany.  Its  management  is  secret  and  somewhat  difficult  to 
study,  except  through  the  medium  of  results,  but  in  general  terms  it 
may  be  stated  that  the  cartel  guarantees  producers  of  raw  sugar  a 
certain  minimum  price  and  takes  their  entire  product.  Any  differ- 
ence between  this  minimum  and  a  lower  price  which  may  rule  in  the 
world's  markets  is  made  up  by  the  refiners.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
raw-sugar  producers  guarantee  to  pay  a  fixed  minimum  price  for  beets, 
to  produce  no  raw  sugar  for  consumption  in  Germany,  and  to  sell  their 
raw  sugar  only  to  refineries  belonging  to  the  syndicate. 

Among  the  results  of  this  clever  scheme  two  may  be  cited  which 
wiU  explain  the  present  situation,  viz:  On  the  one  hand,  the  factories 
are  able  to  pay  for  beets  about  75  cents  per  ton  more  than  the  general 
sugar  market  price  outside  of  Germany  would  justify,  and,  on  the 
other,  refineries  are  able  to  control  absolutely  the  price  of  sugar  for 
consumption  in  Germany,  and  this  they  do  so  effectively  that  ordi- 
nary white  lump  sugar  costs  to-day  at  any  grocery  store  in  Berlin  30 
to  35  pfennigs  (7£  to  8}  cents)  per  pound,  or  nearly  three  times  what 
is  charged  for  the  same  grade  of  German-made  sugar  in  London,  and 
this  at  a  moment  when  Germany  has  just  harvested  the  largest  beet- 
sugar  crop  in  her  history  and  when  industrial  depression  and  dimin- 
ished wages  render  high  prices  for  any  food  material  especially 
burdensome  to  the  people. 

So  oppressive  have  become  the  exactions  of  the  cartel,  that  the 
Associated  German  Chocolate  Manufacturers  took  steps  early  in  Sep- 
tember this  year  to  organize  at  Genthin,  in  Brandenburg,  a  scheme 
for  the  erection  of  a  factory  capable  of  working  up  daily  15,000  cent- 
ners of  beets,  the  product  of  which  is  to  be  used  in  their  business. 
This  break  for  independence  by  a  union  of  heavy  consumers  of  sugar 
has  caused  some  agitation  on  the  part  of  the  cartel,  whose  organ  warns 
the  chocolate  makers  of  the  results  of  such  insubordination;  but, 
according  to  definite  press  reports,  the  latter  have  gone  on  making 
ten-year  contracts  for  beets  with  the  farmers  of  a  large  region,  and 
will  have  their  factory  and  refinery  in  readiness  for  the  campaign  of 
next  year. 

Meanwhile,  several  meetings  have  been  held  to  discuss  plans  for 
reducing  the  area  of  beet  culture  and  to  consider  what  will  be  the 
effect  on  German  sugar  interests  should  the  pending  international 
conference  at  Brussels  vote  to  abolish  export  bounties,  a  result  which 
no  one  familiar  with  the  situation  expects  to  be  realized  any  more 
'  than  it  was  in  1898.  France  then  refused  to  give  up  her  bounty 
system,  and,  it  is  thought,  will  this  year  be  sustained  by  Russia  in 
opposing  any  serious  change  in  existing  laws. 
Equally  unpromising  is  the  outlook  for  any  important  and  system- 
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atio  reduction  in  the  area  of  beet  culture  next  year.  The  simple  fact 
is  that  under  the  management  of  the  cartel  farmers  receive  for  their 
beets  a  price  considerably  higher  than  is  justified  by  the  value  of 
sugar  in  the  world's  markets,  and  consequently  sugar  beets  are  about 
the  only  crop  left  to  German  farmers  that  is  largely  profitable!  While 
they  will  mfeet  and  talk  and  adopt  resolutions  against  overproduction, 
they  are  aware  that  any  action  which  they  may  take  to  that  end  will 
be  abortive  for  Germany  unless  France,  Russia,  and  Austria-Hungary, 
to  say  nothing  of  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Sweden,  will  join  in  the 
agreement,  and  this  they  have  manifested  no  disposition  to  do.  The 
public  press  reports  are  probably  correct  when  they  describe  the  pro- 
ceedings at  the  meetings  for  reduction  of  area  as  showing  that  every 
beet  farmer  and  factory  manager  seems  anxious  to  persuade  everyone 
else  to  restrict  his  area  of  beet  culture  for  next  year,  but  has  no  serious 
intention  to  do  so  himself. 

Meanwhile  the  principal  lesson  which  American  sugar  growers  have 
left  to  study  in  this  country  is  the  intelligent  utilization  of  the  two 
principal  waste  products  of  beet-sugar  manufacture — the  spent  pulp 
and  the  crude  molasses — which  latter  contains  usually  from  40  to  50 
per  cent  of  sugar  that  can  not  be  crystallized  out  on  account  of  the 
potash  salts  which  the  crude  sirup  contains. 

In  the  early  years  of  German  beet  culture  the  utilization  of  these 
secondary  products  attracted  relatively  small  attention.  Agricultural 
science  was  busy  with  the  task  of  improving  the  quality  of  the  beet 
itself,  increasing  the  percentage  of  saccharine  elements  in  the  pulp 
and  augmenting  the  yield  of  beets  per  hectare.  It  was  soon  discov- 
ered that  the  spent  pulp  from  the  sugar  factories  was  a  most  valuable 
food  for  cattle;  that  by  drying,  it  could  be  preserved  for  use  through- 
out the  winter;  and  that  by  adding  to  the  dried  pulp  the  waste  molas- 
ses, the  feed  was  not  only  rendered  more  palatable  for  animals,  but, 
being  fed  on  the  farm,  the  potash  of  the  sirup  was  retained  on  the 
premises  and  restored  to  the  land  in  the  form  of  stable  leachings  and 
manure. 

For  a  number  of  years  waste  beet  molasses  in  this  country  was 
either  exported  to  France  or  Spain  or  was  used  here  as  a  raw  material 
for  the  manufacture  of  alcohol,  the  potash  salts  being  in  that  case 
recovered  and  restored  to  the  land  as  a  separate  chemical  fertilizer. 
But  the  internal-revenue  laws  of  Germany  are  so  shaped  as  to  favor 
the  production  of  alcohol  on  a  large  scale  and  at  a  small  cost  from 
potatoes,  so  that  the  spirit  manufacture  from  beet  molasses  was 
gradually  abandoned  and  the  waste  sirup  used  for  feed.  Germany 
is  a  country  with  limited  grazing  facilities;  vast  quantities  of  corn 
are  imported  as  food  for  animals,  and  every  kind  of  nutriment  for 
cattle,  horses,  or  swine  is  costly,  when  compared  with  the  prices  of 
similar  materials  in  the  United  States.  For  this  reason,  principally, 
the  home  production  of  meat  in  this  country  is,  and  will  probably 
remain,  far  behind  the  needs  of  the  people.  Spent  beet  pulp  enriched 
with  waste  molasses  helped,  therefore,  to  meet  a  pressing  want,  and 
the  crude  sirup  is  now  worth  for  this  purpose  4.75  to  4.80  marks 
($1.13  to  $1.14)  per  100  kilograms  (220  pounds)  in  carload  lots. 

That  similar  conditions  will  obtain  in  the  United  States,  where 
pasture,  hay,  corn,  and  all  forms  of  food  for  animals  are  abundant 
and  cheap,  is  hardly  probable.  But  the  beet-sugar  producers  in  our' 
country  should  start  out  with  the  idea  that  nothing  that  comes  from 
the  land  should  be  wasted  or  prevented  from  sooner  or  later  return- 
ing to  it.    It  may  be  long  before  the  rich  virgin  soil  of  American 
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>eet  farms  will  be  reduced  to  the  condition  of  the  worn  fields  of 
Curope,  where  the  strictest  balance  must  be  maintained  between  the 
hemical  elements  harvested  in  a  crop  and  returned  to  it  by  skillful 
otation  of  cultures  and  scientific  fertilization.  But  our  country  has 
«  yet  no  native  potash  minerals,  and  if  our  growing  beet-sugar  indus- 
ry  is  to  make  the  most  of  its  advantages  and  opportunities,  it  can 
lot  afford  to  neglect  the  scientific  methods  which  have  been  found 
oost  effective  in  Europe  in  conserving  to  the  utmost  practical  degree 
he  strength  and  vitality  of  the  soil. 


Berlin,  December  17,  1901. 


Frank  IL  Mason, 

Consul-  General. 


EXHIBIT  D. 


The  following  tables  accompany  Special  Agent  Saylor's  statement, 
page  520) : 

Tablb  L— STATISTICS  OF  GROWTH  OF  BEET-SUGAR  INDUSTRY. 

(See  page  526.) 

We  have  referred  to  the  last  census  period  as  showing  the  rapid 
growth  of  this  industry  in  this  country,  it  having  31  factories.  Since 
that  time  11  other  factories  have  been  put  in  operation,  located  at  the 
following  places,  with  the  daily  capacity  designated:  Lyons,  N.  Y., 
600  tons;  Kocky  Ford,  Colo.,  1,000  tons;  Sugar  City,  Colo.,  500  tons; 
Binffham  Junction,  Utah,  350  tons;  Provo,  Utah,  350  tons;  Lansing, 
Mien.,  600  tons;  Saginaw,  Mich.,  600  tons;  Loveland,  Colo.,  1,000 
tons;  Menomonee  Falls,  Wis.,  500  tons;  Salzbury,  Mich.,  400  tons; 
Logan,  Utah,  400  tons. 

The  following  places  are  building  factories,  or  have  all  the  details 
settled  for  building  factories,  for  the  crop  of  1902:  Sebewaing,  Mich., 
600  tons;  Carrollton,  Mich.,  600  tons;  Shelby,  Ind.,  500  tons;  Mount 
Clements,  Mich.,  600  tons;  Greeley,  Colo.,  800  tons;  Eaton,  Colo.,  500 
tons;  Fort  Collins,  Colo.,  500  tons;  Croswell,  Mich.,  600  tons. 

Below  we  give  a  list  of  beet-sugar  projects  that  are  contemplated  for 
tbe  places  named,  having  a  daily  capacity  named.  We  also  set  oppo- 
site the  amount  of  capital  that  would  be  required  to  equip  and  con- 
struct such  factories. 

This  list  of  projects  are  in  different  stages  of  organization  and  capi- 
talization, consisting  of  concerns  fully  organized  and  capitalized  down 
to  concerns  where  conditions  have  been  thoroughly  canvassed,  under- 
stood, and  appreciated,  and  where  organization  and  capitalization  seem 
imminent. 

All  of  these  projects  we  consider  strong  possibilities  in  the  near 
future,  provided  questions  affecting  the  beet-sugar  enterprise  are  set- 
tled.   There  are  many  others  for  which  we  have  not  the  data. 

The  list,  giving  first  the  State,  the  town,  the  daily  capacity,  and  the 
oost  of  construction  and  equipment  is  as  follows: 
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Name  of  town. 


ARIZONA. 


Phoenix . 
Glendale 


CALIFORNIA. 


Hemet 

Hueneme... 
Anderson... 

Tehama 

Los  Angeles. 


COLORADO. 


Fowler 

Denver 

Fort  Collins 

Arveda 

Prowers  County. 

Longmont 

Amity 


INDIANA. 


Shelby. 


IOWA. 


Mason  City 

Sioux  City  (sirup  factory) 

Missouri  Valley 

Toledo 

Storm  Lake 

Fort  Dodge *. 


IDAHO. 

American  Falls. . 


MICHIGAN. 


Port  Huron 

Chippewa  County 

Racine 

Grand  Rapids 

Lapeer 

Port  Austin 

Green  Bay 

Dundee 

Case  vi  lie 

Monroe 

Saginaw 

Owosso 

Chesaning 

Grand  Rapids 

Croswell 

Monroe 

Howell 

Fowlerville 

Cass  City 

Mount  Pleasant . . 

Omer 

St.  Louis 

Mason 

Pinconning 

Charlevoix 

Pontiac, 

Ann  Arbor 

St.  Johns 


Daily 
pacity. 


Dail 

cai 


Ton*. 

1,000 
600 


600 
600 

1,000 
600 

1,000 


600 

600 
1,000 

600 
1,000 
1,000 

600 


1,000 


600 


1,000 
500 
600 
600 


600 


600 
500 
500 
800 
500 
500 
500 
750 
650 
600 
500 
500 
500 
350 
700 
800 
500 
500 
500 
500 
500 
500 
500 
500 
350 
500 
400 
500 


Cost  of  con- 
struction 
and  equip- 
ment. 


11,000,000 
600,000 


600,000 
600,000 

1,000,000 
600,000 

1,000,000 


600,000 

600,000 
1,000,000 

600,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 

600,000 


1,000,000 


600,000 
100,000 
1,000,000 
600,000 
600,000 
600,000 


600,000 


600,000 
600,000 
500,000 
800,000 
500,000 
500,000 
500,000 
750,000 
650,000 
600,000 
500,000 
600,000 
600,000 
350,000 
700,000 
800,000 
600,000 
600,000 
600,000 
600,000 
600,000 
600,000 
500,000 
500,000 
350,000 
500,000 
400,000 
600,000 


Name  of  town. 


MINNESOTA. 


Kenmark.. 
Little  Falls 
NewBraig. 
Winona...., 
Crookston ., 


MONTANA. 

Hamilton 

NSW  YORK. 


Wellsville 
Rochester 


NEW  JSB8KY. 

Mount  Morris 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 


Oaks.. 
Fargo 


OHIO. 


Toledo  .  . 
Sandusky 
Norwalk  . 


OREGON. 


Portland 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Shawmut 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 


Aberdeen 
Kimball.. 


UTAH. 


Uinta 

Bear  River  Valley. 
Gunnison 


WISCONSIN. 


Sheboygan  

Racine  (4  plants). 

Oconomowoc 

Waupaca 

Watertown 

Stevens  Point 

Beaverdam 

Burlington 

Franksville 

Kaukauna 


WYOMING. 


Wheatland 
Cheyenne  . 


Total 


Daily 
capacity. 


Tbus. 

600 

400 
600 
600 
GOO 


600 


600 
1,000 


600 


600 
600 


500 
500 
350 


600 


GOO 


600 

600 


1,000 

1,000 

500 


350 
'600 
500 
500 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 


600 
1,000 


Ooatofc 
■traction 
A&deq^s* 


400.  m 

668,  m 
SO0,0» 
600,(0 


500,(01 


500.  m 
1,000,  OK 


500, 0» 


600.6* 
500. « 


500  (tt 
500, « 
350, «» 


500,a» 
500.  <X» 


500,  (SB 
500,  «* 


1,000,«» 

i,ooa,«* 

603,  »■ 


3Sft,W 

600,0» 
600,00 

600,9* 
600,0* 
600,* 

**£ 

500,0* 


600,0® 

1,000,  u» 


49,000,00 


Each. 


The  above  is  a  partial  list  that  we  have  picked  up  incidentally,  but 
is  authentic  so  far  as  it  goes;  and  to  install  these  factories  it  will  require 
an  investment  of  $4:9,000,000.  They  would  require  annually  a  woreing 
capital,  in  addition,  of  $9,080,000,  would  purchase  from  the  farmers 
annually,  beets  to  the  amount  of  $14,700,000,  besides  a  great  many 
other  crude  materials,  and  would  employ  a  large  number  of  Laborers. 
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The  following  States  have  already  entered  the  list  as  beet-sugar  pro- 
lucers  at  the  places  named,  having  a  capacity  as  given: 

Beet-sugar  factories  of  the  United  States. 


Name. 


MICHIGAN. 


Michigan  Sugar  Co 

Say  City  Sugar  Co 

)etroit  Sugar  Co 

Vol  verine  Sugar  Co 

'eninflular  Sugar  Refining  Co 

Vest  Bay  City  Sugar  Co 

lima  Sugar  Co 

Holland  Sugar  Co 

Calamaxoo  Sugar  Co 

Marine  Sugar  Co 

Ansing  Sugar  Co 

feginaw  Sugar  Co 

rennan- American  Cooperative  Beet  8ugar  Co, 

tebewaing  Sugar  Co 

/alley  Sugar  Co 

tfacomb  Sugar  Co 


NEW  YOEK. 

Mnghampton  Beet  Sugar  Co  . 
Empire  State  Sugar  Co. 


COLORADO. 


American  Beet  8ugar  Co 

Colorado  Sugar  Manuiacturing  Co. 
National  Sugar  Manufacturing  Co. 

Ifc" estern  Construction  Co 

Sreeley  Sugar  Co 


UTAH. 


Dgden  Sugar  Co 

Utah  Sugar  Co 

Utah  Sugar  Co.  (rasping  station) 

Do 

Do 

Logan  Sugar  Co 


NEBRASKA. 


American  Beet  Sugar  Co. 

Do 

Standard  Beet  Sugar  Co  . 


CALIFORNIA. 


Alameda  Sugar  Co 

Bpreckel*  Sugar  Co 

Los  Alamitoe  Sugar  Co 

American  Beet  Sugar  Co 

California  Beet  Sugar  and  Refining  Co 

Bpreckels  Sugar  Co 

American  Beet  Sugar  Co 

Union  Bugar  Co 


OTHER  STATES. 


Minnesota  Sugar  Co 

Illinois  Sugar  Refining  Co 

Continental  Sugar  Co 

Central  Sugar  Co.. 
Wisconsin  Su 
Pecos  Valley 


ugarCo 

y  Beet  Sugar  Co. 


Location. 


Bay  City 

do 

Rochester 

Benton  Harbor.. 

Caro 

West  Bay  City... 

Alma 

Holland 

Kalamazoo 

Marine  City 

Lansing 

Saginaw 

Salzburg 

Sebewaing 

Carrollton 

Mount  Clements . 


Binghampton 
Lyons  


Rocky  ford 

Grand  Junction 

Sugar  City 

Loveland 

Greeley 


Ogden 

Lehi 

Springville 

Bingham  Junction 

Provo 

Logan 


Grand  Island, 

Norfolk 

Leavitt 


Alvarado.... 
Watsonville . . 
Los  Alamitoe. 

Chino 

Crokett 

Spreckelfl 

Oxnard 

Betterayla 


St  Louis  Park,  Minn. . 

Pekin.Ill 

Fremont,  Ohio 

Shelby,  Ind 

Menominee  Falls,  Wis. 
Carlsbad,  N.  Mex 


Daily  ca- 
pacity. 


Tons. 
500 
600 
500 
850 
600 
750 
600 
350 
500 
850 
600 
600 
400 
600 
600 
600 


600 
600 


1,000 
350 
500 

1,000 
800 


850 
860 
350 
350 
350 
400 


350 

350 
600 


800 
1,000 

700 
1,000 
1,200 
8,000 
2,000 

600 


850 
700 
850 
500 
500 
200 
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Table  2.— EFFECT  OF  THE  INDUSTRY  ON  CAPITAL,  LABOR,  AND 

PRODUCTS. 

The  total  consumption  of  sugar  in  the  United  States  last  year  was  2,219,847 
tons,  and  based  on  the  average  increase  of  6.34  per  cent  during  the  past      Tot*. 
n in e teen  years,  the  consumption  for  the  present  year  should  be 2, 360, 585 

To  meet  our  annual  requirements  we  must  import  to  the  United  States 
proper  the  balance  of  this  amount  that  we  do  not  manufacture.  Our  home 
production  is  as  follows: 

Tona. 

Cane  sugar  of  the  South  ...'. 300,000 

Beet  sugar  of  the  North  and  West 150,000 

450,000 

Balance  imported 1,910,585 

Our  requirements  from  the  outside  for  1902  will  be  practically 2, 000, 000 

Of  this  amount  from  our  insular  possessions,  free  of  duty,  we  receive: 

From  Porto  Rico  (about) 100,000 

From  Hawaii  (about) 300,000 

400,000 

We  must  secure  from  strictly  foreign  sources,  duty  paid 1, 600, 000 

It  is  the  ambition  of  those  encouraging  the  beet-sugar  industry  to 
establish  factories  enough  at  least  to  nirnish  this  foreign  supply. 

Taking  into  account  a  fair  estimate  for  the  annual  average  shortage 
throughout  the  United  States  for  actual  productions,  as  compared  with 
full  capacity  under  ideal  conditions,  it  will  require  500  factories  having 
a  daily  capacity  of  500  tons  of  beets  to  produce  this  foreign  sugar.  In 
order  to  equip  and  build  these  factories,  it  will  require  an  investment 
of  capital  of  $250,000,000. 

This  vast  sum  of  money  must  be  expended  in  our  country  for  build- 
ing materials  and  machinery  and  in  the  employment  of  labor  necessary 
to  construct  and  equip  them.  These  factories  will  require  annually 
18,750,000  tons  of  beets  and  pay  to  the  farmers  for  same  $75,000,000. 
There  would  be  required  2,625,000  tons  of  coal,  for  which  coal  mer- 
chants would  receive  $7,875,000;  also  lime  rock,  1,500,000  tons,  worth 
$3,000,000.  In  addition  to  these  vast  sums  of  money  would  be  paid  out 
to  our  people  for  coke,  mill  supplies,  transportation,  labor,  etc.  As  a 
working  capital  to  operate  these  factories  it  would  require  the  employ- 
ment or  about  $130,000,000  for  the  campaign  of  four  months.  Tnis  is 
equal  to  the  employment  of  nearly  $45,000,000  for  one  year. 

We  should  consider  further  that  we  already  have  invested  interests 
in  addition  to  the  above  estimates,  drawn  into  the  beet-sugar  industry 
through  our  present  favorable  trade  and  economic  conditions,  as 
follows: 

Invested  capital  in  factories,  equipment,  and  grounds $30, 000, 000 

Annual  amount  of  beets  purchased tons . .  1, 875, 000 

Annual  cash  paid  for  beets  purchased $7,500,000 

Annual  coal  consumed tons..  262,500 

Annual  cash  paid  for  coal $787, 500 

Annual  lime  rock  purchased tons.  -  150, 000 

Annual  cash  paid  for  lime  rock $300,000 

Annual  operating  capital  employed  (per  annum) $5, 000, 000 

Also  a  considerable  amount  annually  expended  for  various  other 
sundry  articles,  as  crude  material  and  for  labor,  etc.    It  hardly  seems 
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possible  that  an  industry  that  affects  so  many  people  over  such  a  wide 
scope  of  our  country  can  fail  to  receive  anything  but  the  most  friendly, 
careful,  and  fostering  consideration  on  the  part  of  those  who  shape  our 
industrial  affairs. 

Tabu  3.— ANALYTICAL  DATA,  GIVING  ELEMENTS  AND  ITEMS  OF  COST 
OP  SIMPLY  REFINING  IMPORTED  RAW  SUGAR  AS  COMPARED  WITH 
THE  ELEMENTS  AND  ITEMS  OF  COST  OF  MANUFACTURING  AND 
REFINING  BEET  SUGAR,  BASED  ON  THE  RAW  PRODUCT  (100  POUNDS). 

Table  A. 

(A)  ELEMENTS,  WITH  COST  AND  PER  CENT  OP  COST  OF  REFINING  THB  IMPORTED  RAW 

PRODUCT  (100  POUNDS). 


Percent 


Raw  product 
Waste  sugar. 
Refining..... 
Tariff 


100.00 


Cost  of  refining,  $0.63. 

Coat  of  refining,  13.4  per  cent. 


Tablb  B. 


(B)  ELEMENTS,  WITH  COST  AND  PER  CENT  OF  COST  OF  MANUFACTURING  AND  REFINING 

BEET  SUGAR  (100  POUNDS). 


For  beets 

For  manufacturing 
For  refining 


$1,428 
.60 
.25 


2.278 


62.7 

26.83 

11.00 


100.03 


fe 


EXPLANATIONS. 

[▲)  Data  for  Table  A  secured  as  follows: 

No.  1.  "  Raw  product,  $2.40,"  is  the  average  price  of  raw  sugar,  as  per  Treasury  statistics  for  the  last 
fiscal  year. 

No.  2.  "  Waste  sugar"  Is  the  value  of  the  wastes  in  refining  100  pounds  of  sugar. 

No.  8.  "  Refining7'  is  the  actual  cost  of  refining  aside  from  the  above  item. 

No.  4.  The  values  for  2  and  3  were  taken  from  the  testimony  of  the  refiners  of  this  country  before 
the  Industrial  Commission.    (See  extract  from  Report  below.) 

No.  6.  "Tariff  "  in  Table  A  is  the  regular  charge  on  raw  sugar  imported  of  this  class. 

(b)  Data  for  Table  B  secured  as  follows: 

No.  1.  "  For  beets,  $1,428"  is  secured,  as  all  these  items  are,  from  the  German  statistics,  compiled 
from  their  average  production.  We  have  no  reliable  data  for  our  own  production  of  sugar  from  beets. 
These  items  of  cost  will  be  somewhat  lower  than  our  own,  but  their  relative  value  of  cost,  based  on 
the  per  cent,  will  conform  very  largely  to  our  own  when  our  cost  of  production  becomes  more  staple. 


DEDUCTIONS  Afl  TO  REFINED  PRODUCT. 


No.  L  "Raw  product,  $2.40,"  is  an  element  of  cost  acquired  by  foreign  labor  and  machinery  and 

erode  materials. 
No.  2.  "  Waste  sugar,  $0.28,"  is  simply  a  loss  from  which  nobody  derives  any  benefit 
No.  3.  "Refining"  is  the  one  item  In  which  home  labor,  crude  products,  capital  participate,  which 

in  itself  is  7.4  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  refiner's  product,  or,  added  to  the  Item  above,  No.  2,  making 

a  cost  of  18.4  per  cent. 


DEDUCTIONS  AS  TO  BEET-SUGAR  PRODUCT  AT  HOME. 

No.  L  "  For  beets,  62.7  per  cent,"  is  the  cost  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from  beets  that  goes  to  the 
turner  for  his  products  and  rents,  to  the  laborer  on  the  farm,  to  the  implement  dealer,  seed  pro- 
ducer, etc. 

No.  2.  "  Manufacturing,  26.38  per  cent,"  is  the  amount  that  goes  to  the  manufacture,  and  for  labor 
in  the  factory,  and  for  fuel,  and  for  other  crude  products. 

No.  8.  "  Refining.  11  per  cent,"  is  an  additional  item  that  goes  to  the  same  sources  as  the  item  above. 
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[Extract  from  Industrial  Oommlwrion:  Digest  of  evidence.   Report  of  1900.    VoL  1,  p.  06.] 

(See  "explanations"  above.) 

The  following  estimate  was  prepared  by  the  general  manager  of  the 
National  Sugar  Refining  Company.  This  shows  that  the  cost  of  refin- 
ing, including  the  revenue  tax  of  4.788  cents  per  100  pounds,  amounts 
to  about  35  cents,  while  the  loss  of  weight  in  refining  amounts  to  28 
cents;  total,  63  cents,  as  the  necessary  margin.  The  cost  has  not  sub- 
stantially changed  within  five  years.  Large  refineries,  such  as  those 
of  Havemeyer  &  Elder,  with  12,000  barrels  capacity,  and  Spreckels, 
with  8,000,  could  probably  produce  at  from  3  to  5  cents  less. 
(150-151.) 

Centrifugal  sugars  contain  of — 

Pure  sugar,  about per  cent. .  96 

Impurities,  about do. ...  3 

Water,  about do 1 


100 

The  loss  in  refining  is  about,  of  sugar do. ...  1 

Leaving  of  pure  sugar  available do. ...  95 

Of  this  we  get  of — 

Granulated  and  yellow  sugars,  equal  to pounds..  92J 

8irup do.:..  2J 

The  sugar*  is  combined  with  an  equal  weight  of  impurities,  making  about, 

pounds 5 


Taking  value  of  granulated  sugar  at  5.375  cents  gross,  or  5.08  cents  net,  and 
sirup  at  2  cents  per  pound,  we  have  equal  to — 

92}  pounds  granulated,  at  5.08  cents $4,099 

2}  pounds  sugar  in  sirup,  at  4  cents 10 


4.799 
Less 34* 


Expenses  to  be  deducted: 

Brokerage,  about  }  per  cent 

Government  revenue  tax,  J  per  cent. 

Office  expenses,  J  per  cent 

Packages 

Wages,  fuel,  boneblack 

Repairs  and  sundries 


4.451 


0.04799 
.10 

.20 


.348 


Granulated,  say 5. 08 

Results 4.45 

Cost,  say 63 

^ — — — — ^ — — —  — — .— ^— — — — — ^ — 

•  Sugar  in  sirup. 
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T**LE  4.— PROFITS  TO  CUBA  ON  THEIR  SUGARS  SOLD  IN  OUR  MARKET 
FOR  YEAR  1901. 

Total  market  value  taken  from  weekly  galea  ef  Cuban  sugars,  including 

tariff  and  cost $47,980,903 

Deluding  tariff $19,576,266 

Deducting  shipping 1,162,152 

20, 738, 418 

Net  Belling  price  of  Cuba  sugars 27,251,485 

Total  amount  of  sugar  sold  in  our  markets  for  the  year  1901..  pounds..  1,162,152,320 

Total  cost  of  production  in  Cuba: 

At  1  cent  a  pound 11,621,523 

At  1J  cento  a  pound 17,432,284 

At  If  cents  a  pound 20,337,664 

At  2  cento  a  pound 23,243,046 

Profit  on  Cuban  sugars  at  these  various  costs  of  production: 

At  1}  cento  per  pound: 

Total  net  Belling  price  of  Cuban  sugars $27,251,486 

Total  coat  of  production,  at  I J  cents  per  pound 17,432,284 

Net  profit 9,819,201 

Net  per  cent of  profit percent..  66 

At  1}  cents  per  pound: 

Total  net  selling  price  of  Cuban  sugars 27,251,486 

Total  cost  of  production  at  1{  cents  per  pound 20,337,664 

Net  profit 6,913,821 

Net  per  cent  of  profit percent..  34 

At  2  cents  per  pound:  . 

Total  net  selling  price  of  Cuban  sugars 27,251,486 

Total  cost  of  production  at  2  cents  per  pound 23,243,046 

Net  profit 4,800,439 

Net  per  cent  of  profit percent..  17+ 


Table  5.— IMPORTS  OF  SUGAR  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES  FROM  CUBA. 


Yearn  ended  June  90— 

Quantity. 

Vslne. 

pound. 

1>            HS 
l.-i          tss 

3.M        a» 

i.m        m 
i  ■'         Hi 

t-           ITS 

it        in 

«            567 
-i.            BO 
I, OS             502 

«S8.«46 

849. 778 

48*!  028 

19fl!  fiW 
296,226 
314,938 
490,808 

Cfetto. 

a 

68 
10 
34 

11 

0 

tot 
w. 

tv/n 

K3S 

18,248,644 

578 
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Tablb  6.— AVERAGE  IMPORT  PRICE  PER  POUND  OF  SUGAR  IMPORTED 

INTO  THE  UNITED  8TATE8. 


Sugar  not  above  No.  16  Dutch  standard. 

Beet 

Cane  and  other. 

Total  not 

abOT6 

No.  16. 

Sogtr 
above 

Yean  ended  June  90— 

From 
Hawaii 

From 
Porto 
Rico. 

From 
Cuba. 

From 
other 
coon* 
trie* 

No.  16 

Dutch 

standard. 

1891 

OenU. 
2.8 
2.8 
2.9 
3.1 
2 

2.3 
1.8 
1.9 
2.1 
2.1 
2.2 

OenU. 
4.2 
2.8 
2.9 
2.9 
2.7 
3.2 
8.1 
8.8 
8.7 
4 
8.9 

OenU 
8 

2.9 
8.2 
8.2 
1.8 
2.1 
L8 
L9 
2.8 
8.4 
8.4 

OenU 
8.1 
8.1 
8.3 
8 

2.2 
2.2 
2.1 
2.2 
2.5 

*      2.6 
2.4 

OenU, 
2.7 
2.7 
2.8 
2.7 
L9 
2.1 
1.9 
L9 
2.1 
2.2 
2.2 

8 

2.9 

8.1 

2.9 

2.1 

2.3 

2 

2.2 

2.4 

2.5 

2.5 

CtnU 
18 

1892 

3.8 

1893 

3.9 

1894 

15 

1896 

IS 

1896 

2.9 

1897 

1* 

1898 

%4 

1899 

17 

1900 

14 

1901 

17 

These  prices  represent  the  wholesale  market  prices  at  the  port  of  ihipment  and  do  not  include  the 
import  duty  levied  In  thia  country. 


Table  7.— QUANTITY,  VALUE,  AND  AVERAGE  EXPORT  PRICE   OF 

SUGAR  EXPORTED  FROM  CUBA. 


Yean  ended  June  80— 


1899 
1900 
1901 


To  United  States. 


Qnantmet 


Pound*. 
684,229,288 
691,686,827 
1,120,916,987 


Tbn*. 
260,817 
808,788 
500,409 


Value. 


HA,  817,888 
17,966,502 
27,068,648 


Export 
price. 


OenUptr 

pound. 

2.6 

2.6 

2.4 


To  other  countxks 


Quantities, 


68,287 
175,789 
168,854 


to 

71 
71 


Yean  ended  June  80— 


To  other  oountrU 


Value. 


Export 
price. 


Total. 


Quantities. 


Value. 


Export 
pnoa 


1899  • 
1900. 
1901. 


31,786 
7,099 
5,870 


powauL 
2.6 
4.0 
8.8 


Pownd*. 
584,297,490 
691, 861,  U6 
1,121,079,791 


Tbns. 
260,847 
808,867 
500,482 


515,819, 
17,962,691 
27,064,018 


Ca*»t* 


U 
II 

14 


•Six  months  only,  January-June. 


Weeka  ended— 

Receipt*. 

price  per 

Value. 

1«01. 

2,629 

U.64S 

8.  428 
24.60? 

16!  04) 

22.S96 
Ifl.SM 

24.  m 

is.  829 

2«.«81 

8.748 

12.757 

740 

26.880 

8^217 

18.92 
IS.  970 
11.542 

li.Mft 
16.661 

1S.6IS 
9.VO 

H.enft 

12.973 

17.271 
8.410 
».«94 
4.1M 
6.293 

9.  MA 

'  SI 
2,417 

i.Wi 

m 

4 
1 
4 
4 
4 

| 

i 
I 

u 

St 

SI 

■il 

172 
1.193 
1.141 

2|410 

2l»93 

'730 
8.10S 

Si  872 
8.046 

100,212 

276, 167 

518,818 

a.m,<xn 

on,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore. 
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Name  of  town. 


ARIZONA. 


Phoenix . 
Glendale 


CALIFORNIA. 


Hemet 

Hueneme... 
Anderson... 

Tehama 

Lot  Angeles. 


COLORADO. 


Fowler 

Denver 

Fort  Collins 

Arveda 

Prowers  County. 

Longmont 

Amity 


INDIANA. 


Shelby. 


IOWA. 


Mason  City 

8ioux  City  (Mrup  factory) 

Missouri  Valley .- 

Toledo 

Storm  Lake 

Fort  Dodge *. 


IDAHO. 

American  Falls. . 


MICHIGAN. 


Port  Huron 

Chippewa  County 

Racine 

Grand  Rapids 

Lapeer 

Port  Austin 

Green  Bay 

Dundee 

Caseville 

Monroe 

Saginaw 

Owosso 

Chesaning 

Grand  Rapids 

Croswell 

Monroe 

Howell 

Fowlerville 

Cass  City 

Mount  Pleasant . . 

Omer 

St.  Louis 

Mason 

Pi  neon  n in g 

Charlevoix 

Pontiac, 

Ann  Arbor 

St.  Johns 


Daily 
pacity. 


Dail 
ca 


Tons. 

1,000 
GOO 


GOO 
500 

1,000 

GOO 

1,000 


600 

600 
1,000 

600 
1,000 
1,000 

600 


1,000 


600 


1,000 
500 
600 
600 


600 


600 

500 
600 
800 
600 
600 
500 
750 
650 
600 
500 
500 
500 
350 
700 
800 
500 
500 
600 
500 
500 
500 
500 
500 
350 
500 
400 
500 


Cost  of  con- 
struction 
and  equip- 
ment. 


11,000,000 
600,000 


600,000 
600,000 

1,000,000 
600,000 

1,000,000 


600,000 

600,000 
1,000,000 

600,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 

600,000 


1,000,000 


600,000 
100,000 
1,000,000 
600,000 
600,000 
600,000 


600,000 


600,000 
600,000 
500,000 
800,000 
500,000 
600,000 
500,000 
750,000 
650,000 
600,000 
500,000 
600,000 
600,000 
860,000 
700,000 
800,000 
600,000 
600,000 
600,000 
600,000 
600,000 
600,000 
600,000 
500,000 
350,000 
500,000 
400,000 
600,000 


Name  of  town. 


MnflOBOTA. 


Kenmark.. 
Little  Falls 
New  Braig. 
Winona...., 
Crookston .. 


MONTANA. 

Hamilton 

NSW  YORK. 


Wellsville 
Rochester 


NEW  JERSEY. 

Mount  Morris 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 


Oaks.. 
Fargo 


OHIO. 


Toledo  .  . 
Sandusky 
Norwalk  . 


OREGON. 


Portland 

PENNSYLVANIA* 

Shawmut 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 


Aberdeen 
Kimball.. 


UTAH. 


Uinta 

Bear  River  Valley. 
Gunnison 


WDCON8IN. 


Sheboygan  

Racine  (4  plants). 

Oconomowoc 

Waupaca 

Watertown 

Stevens  Point.... 

Beaverdam 

Burlington 

Franksville 

Kaukauna 


WYOMING. 


Wheatland 
Cheyenne . 


Total 


•Each. 


Dail 


Daily 
capacity, 


Tbns. 

600 
400 
500 
500 
600 


600 


600 

1,000 


600 


600 
500 


500 

600 
350 


600 


600 


600 
500 


1,000 

1,000 

500 


850 
•600 

500 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
500 
600 


600 

1,000 


Coat  of  con- 
struction 
and  equip- 
ment. 


$600,000 
400,000 

600,000 
600,000 
600,000 


500,000 


500,000 
1,000,000 


600,000 


600,000 
500,000 


500,000 
600. 000 
350,000 


500,000 


500,000 


500,000 
600,000 


1,000,000 

1,000.000 

600,000 


360,000 
2,000,000 
500,000 
500,000 
500,000 
500,000 
500,000 
500,000 
600,000 
500,000 


500,000 
1,000,000 

49,000,000 


The  above  is  a  partial  list  that  we  have  picked  up  incidentally,  but 
is  authentic  so  far  as  it  goes;  and  to  install  these  factories  it  will  require 
an  investment  of  $49,000,000.  They  would  require  annually  a  working 
capital,  in  addition,  of  $ 9,080,000,  would  purchase  from  the  farmers 
annually,  beets  to  the  amount  of  $14,700,000,  besides  a  great  many 
other  crude  materials,  and  would  employ  a  large  number  of  laborers. 
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The  following  States  have  already  entered  the  list  as  beet-sugar  pro- 
ducers at  the  places  named,  haying  a  capacity  as  given: 

Beet-sugar  factories  of  the  United  States. 


Name. 


MICHIGAN. 


Michigan  Sugar  Co 

Bay  City  Sugar  Co 

Detroit  8ugar  Co 

Wolverine  Sugar  Co 

Peninsular  Sugar  Refining  Co 

West  Bay  City  Sugar  Co 

Alma  Sugar  Co 

Holland  Sugar  Go 

KaUmasooSugar  Co 

Marine  Sugar  Co. 


Lansing  Sugar  Co 

Saginaw  Sugar  Co 

German- American  Cooperative  Beet  Sugar  Co. 

fiebewaing  Sugar  Co 

Valley  Sugar  Co 

Macomb  Sugar  Co . 


NEW  YORK. 


Btaghampton  Beet  8ugar  Co 
Empire  State  Sugar  Co. 


COLORADO. 


American  Beet  Sugar  Co 

Colorado  Sugar  Manufacturing  Co. 
National  Sugar  Manufacturing  Co. 

Western  Construction  Co 

Greeley  Sugar  Co 


UTAH. 

Ogden  Sugar  Co 

Utah  Sugar  Co 

Utah  Sugar  Co.  (rasping  station) 

Do 

Do 

Logan  Sugar  Co 


NEBRASKA. 


American  Beet  8ugar  Co. 

Do 

Btandard  Beet  Sugar  Co  . 


CALIFORNIA. 

AJameda  Sugar  Co 

Jpreckels  Sugar  Co 

Los  AJamitos  Sugar  Co 

American  Beet  8ugar  Co 

California  Beet  Sugar  and  Refining  Co 

Spreckels  Sugar  Co 

American  Beet  Sugar  Co 

union  Sugar  Co 


OTHER  STATES. 

Minnesota  8ugar  Co 


«uinesoia  sugar  co 

Jmnoia  Sugar  Refining  Co . . 

J^ontinental  Sugar  Co 

Central  Sugar  Co 

WisconsinSugar  Co 

™*»  VaUeyBeet  Sugar  Co. 


Location. 


Bay  City 

do 

Rochester 

Benton  Harbor.. 

Caro 

West  Bay  City... 

Alma 

Holland 

Kalamazoo 

Marine  City 

Lansing 

Saginaw 

Salzburg 

Sebewaing 

Carroll  ton 

Mount  Clements. 


Binghampton 
Lyons  


Rockyford 

Grand  Junction 

Sugar  City 

Loveland 

Greeley 


Ogden 

Lehi 

Springville 

Bingham  Junction 

Provo 

Logan 


Grand  Island. 

Norfolk 

Leavitt 


Alvarado 

Watsonville . . 
Los  Aiamitos. 

Chino 

Crokett 

Spreckels 

Oxnard 

Betteravia 


8t.  Louis  Park,  Minn.. 

Pekin.Ill 

Fremont,  Ohio 

Shelby,  Ind 

Menominee  Falls,  Wis. 
Carlsbad,  N.  Mex 


Daily  ca- 
pacity. 


Tons. 
500 
600 
600 
860 
600 
760 
600 
850 
600 
860 
600 
600 
400 
600 
600 
600 


600 
600 


1,000 
350 
600 

1,000 
800 


860 
860 
360 
360 
350 
400 


850 

360 
600 


800 
1,000 

700 
1,000 
1,200 
8,000 
2,000 

600 


860 
700 
350 
600 
600 
200 
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Names  and  plsswos  of  articles. 


MAJCUTACTPBIS     VARIOUS. 

Brooms  and  brashes 

Candles 

Chinaware 

Earthen  and  stone  ware 

Celluloid,  and  manufactures  of 

Cement 

Clocks  and  watches 

Cork 

Crockery 

Fans 

Games  and  toys 

Glass 

Musical  instruments 

Paper 

Rubber,  manufactures  of 

Miscellaneous  carriages 

Umbrellas,  canes,  etc 

Wood: 

Hogsheads  and  barrels 

Unspecified  manufactures 

Total 

METAL  MAHTTFACTUBE8. 

Brass,  and  manufactures  of 

Copper,  and  manufactures  of 

Iron  and  steel  bars,  bands,  rods,  etc  .. 

Cutlery 

Firearms 

Locks,  hinges,  and  builders'  hardware 

Tools  not  elsewhere  specified 

Castings  not  elsewhere  specified 

Nails,  spikes, and  tacks 

Needles,  pins, and  all  fine  articles 

All  other  manufactures 

Jewelry,  etc 

Lead,  and  manufactures  of 

Plated  ware 

Tin  and  tin  compositions 

Zinc,  and  manufactures  of 

Total 

MIBCELLAHEOUS. 

Cattle 

Hides 

Stones,  building,  etc 

All  articles  not  otherwise  specified. . . . 

Total 


United  8tates. 


Value* 
$19,272 
4,990 
4,456 

20,282 

4,644 

167,686 

27,426. 

9,358 

88,823 

7,857 

19,824 

202,466 

9.201 

229,001 

78,212 

188,092 

10,194 

218,136 
22,797 


1,811,967 


26,666 

149,188 

128,109 

29,684 

7,412 

48,250 

128,884 

135,199 

147,659 

57,915 

814,061 

8,838 

80,100 

88,564 

78,124 

11,229 


1,829,692 


1,260,336 
81,248 
16,752 

1,038,674 


2,817,009 


Ail  other 
countries. 


Value*. 

826,828 

818,188 

60,618 

152,312 

28,851 

51,219 

71,724 

28,818 

88,009 

65,846 

85,689 

877,017 

62,826 

682,323 

169,930 

21,260 

65,622 

260,691 
18,711 


2,645,277 


46,094 

64,883 

126,862 

48,935 

16,330 

40,212 

69,269 

65,090 

107,782 

146,186 

199,139 

115,278 

22,951 

43,946 

60,454 

19,809 


1,180,220 


6,020,087 

108,673 

28,296 

616,812 


6,772,868 


Rate  of 

duty 
percent 


81.9 
18.3 
88.4 
81 
31 

26.5 
25 
6.4 
19.5 
80 
20 
26.2 
40 
27.7 
19 
28 
26 

16.8 
80 


19.2 

17.8 

26.5 

28.8 

28 

14.8 

16 

11.4 

18 

18.6 

16 

14.1 

16.7 

26 

16.5 

20.6 


7.6 
15 
85 
20 


83|  per 

cent 

added. 


42.6 
24.4 
5L12 
41.8 
41.8 
85.8 
83.3 
8.6 
20.6 
40 
26.7 
88.6 
68.3 
86.9 
26.3 
80.7 
83.8 

22.4 
40 


25.6 

28 

86.8 

88.4 

87.8 

19 

21.3 

15.2 

24 

24.7 

21.3 

18.4 

22.8 

83.8 

22 

27.5 


10 
20 
46.7 
26.7 


Former 


40 
41 
GO 


16 
27 


21 
80 

CO 


30 
85 
28 
82 
44 
80 
28 
29 
86 
82 
85 
7 
80 
20 
20 
26 


40 
47 

80 


R&SUMft  OF  TOTALS. 


Names  and  classes  of  articles. 


Alimentary  articles 

Chemical  productions 

Fibers,  tissues,  and  apparel 
Manufactures,  various 

Metal  manufactures , 

Miscellaneous 

Grand  total , 


United  8tatea. 


83,789,820 
651,627 
1,127,160 
1,211,967 
1,829.592 
2,347,009 


10,866,725 


All  other 
countries. 


812,924,071 
1,321,718 

10,186,029 
2,646,277 
1,180,220 
6,772,868 


84,980,181 


Norm.— The  differential  above  suggested  would  probably  not  benefit  the  trade  of  the  United  Statai 
In  some  important  items,  such  as  cattle  or  rioe, 


J 
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EXHIBIT  F. 

[See  pages  878, 881, 884, 885.] 

SUttui  of  import  trade  of  Cuba. — Values  and  duties  collected  during  year  ending  June  30, 

1901. 


entoh. 

W'  ■"■'  ■■' 


Articles. 


From  the  United 


From  all  other 
countries. 


6 
6 


10 
11 


14 


Cun  L— 8roNM,  eabths,  obis,  glass,  and 

CBBAWO  PRODUCTS. 

Oxgdp  "L—SUmet  and  earths  employed  in  building, 
oris,  and  WKUHifadures. 

Marble,  jasper,  and  alabaster 

a.  In  the  rough  or  In  dressed  pieces,  squared 

or  prepared  for  shaping 

ft.  Slabs,  plates,  or  steps  of  any  dimension, 

polished  or  not 

e,  Sculptors,  bas-reliefs,  vases,  urns,  and 

similar  articles  for  house  decoration 

d.  Wrought  or  chiseled  in  to  all  other  articles, 

polished  or  not 

Stones,  other,  natural  or  artificial 

a.  Slabs,  plates,  or  steps 

ft.  Wrought  into  all  other  articles 

Earths  employed  in  manufactures  and  arts,  in- 
cluding time  and  gypsum: 

a.  Cement 

Oypsum  manufactured  into  articles: 

a.  Statuettes 

ft.  Other  articles 


Vatue. 


GBOUP2.— OoaL 


(See  free  list), 


OBOOF  8.— SckUU,  bitumens,  atnd  their  derivatives. 

Tar  and  mineral  pitch,  bitumens,  and  schists. 
Crude  oils  derived  from  schists,  including  crude 

petroleum;  axle  grease  for  cars  and  carts 

Petroleum  and  other  mineral  oils,  rectified  or 
refined,  Intended  for  illumination  or  lubrica- 
tion  , 

a.  A  product  from  petroleum  known  under 
the  name  of  cordage  oil,  Imported  by  and 
used  exclusively  for  cordage  works  in 
their  manufacture  of  rope  and  cordage. 

Srovided  that  the  importation  be  made  at 
He  direct  demand,  etc 

Benzine,  gasoline,  and  mineral  oils,  not  specially 
mentioned,  and  vaseline 


1822 

822 

812 

7,920 
7,910 

157,686 

162 
824 

204,882 

9,680 
246,196 


42,210 
11,031 


GBOUF  4. 


Ores 


16 


Gboup  6.— Oy*ta/  atnd  glass. 

Common  or  ordinary  hollow  glassware;  electric 

Insulators 

Crystal,  and  glass  imitating  crystal: 

a.  Articles  cut,  engraved,  or  gilt 

o.  Articles,  other 

Plate  glass  or  plate  crystal: 

a.  Slabs, paving  or  roofing 

ft.  For  windows  or  in  other  articles,  pro- 
vided they  be  neither  polished,  beveled, 

engraved,  nor  annealed 

c  Window  glass  set  and  polished  or  beveled 

•  plate  glass 

d.  Articles  engraved  or  annealed 

Glass  and  crystal,  tinned,  silvered,  or  coated 
with  other  metals: 
a.  Common  mirrors  not  exceeding  2  milli- 
meters in  thickness,  coated  with  red  or 

dark  mercurial  varnish 

ft.  Mirrors,  other,  not  beveled 

6.  Mirrors,  beveled 

Glass  and  crystal,  in  other  articles: 

a.  In  statuettes,  flower  stands,  and  vases  and 
similar  articles  for  toilet  purposes  and 

house  decoration 

ft.  Spectacle  and  watch  glasses,  imitations 

of  precious  or  fine  stones;  enamel 

Incandescent  electric  lamps, mounted  or  not.... 


100,469 

4,018 
80,140 

2,844 

22,108 

20,098 
2,834 


4,010 
6,027 
4,218 


6,023 

3,075 
6,402 


Duty. 


Value. 


144 

19 

82 

2,280 
2,206 

41,640 

24 
80 


8,880 
141,117 


13,680 
4,666 


27,002 

1,080 
8,100 

1,194 


6,940 

6,400 
782 


1,076 
1,620 
1,074 


1,860 

1,050 
796 


16,830 

1,442 

728 

6,633 
6,933 

61,219 


82 


8,436 


173 


162 
1,880 


178,047 

7,121 
68,414 

1,904 

89,170 

86,609 
1,662 


7,100 

10,682 

2,814 


8,902 

7,088 
1,809 


Duly. 


88,942 

85 

182 

3,406 
4,009 

18,760 


18 


49 
627 


41,883 

1,676 
12,565 

298 


9,214 

8,876 
492 


1,600 

2,602 

722 


2,094 

1,601 
808 
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Status  of  import  trade  of  Cuba — Continued. 


Para- 
graph. 


16 
17 


18 
19 

20 
21 


22 
28 
24 


Articles. 


25 


26 

27 
28 

29 

80 


81 
82 


88 
84 


Club  I.— Stones,  earths,  orb,  glass,  and 
ceramic  products— Continued. 

Group  6.— Pottery,  earthenware,  and  porcelain. 


Articles  of  flre  clay 

Vitrified  brick  for  paving  purpose*,  vitrified  block, 
vitrified  brick  for  sewers,  vitrified  Invert  block, 
and  vitrified  invert  brick  for  sewers 

Roofing  tiles  of  clay,  not  glazed,  for  building  pur- 
poses, per  square  (10  by  10  feet) 

Vitrified  clay  and  terra  cotta  sewer  pipe,  slabs  or 
conduits  of  clay,  glazed  or  onglased,  cement 
or  stoneware 

Ceramic  tiles  of  all  kinds  and  glased  roofing  tiles, 
per  square  (10  by  10  feet) 

Hollow  ware,  glased  or  not.  of  clay  or  stoneware: 


b. 


Housbold  and  kitchen  utensils,  except 

tableware 

Dishes  or  other  articles,  provided  that 
they  be  neither  gilt,  painted,  nor  orna- 
mented in  relief 

c  Common  bottles  of  earthenware,  to  con- 
tain beer,  etc 

d:  Flowerpots  of  common  earthenware 

e.  Articles,  gilt,  painted,  or  ornamented  in 

relief 

Faience  in  dishes  or  hollow  ware: 

a.  Neither  painted,  gilt,  nor  In  relief 

b.  Gilt,  painted,  or  with  ornaments  in  relief. . 
Porcelain  in  dishes  or  hollow  ware: 

a.  Neither  painted, gilt,  nor  in  relief 

6.  Painted,  gilt,  or  with  ornaments  in  relief. . 
Statuette*,  flower  stands,  and  vases,  high  and 
bas-reliefr,  articles  for  toilet  purposes  (adornos 
de  tocador)  and  house  decoration,  of  fine  clay, 
faience,  stoneware,  porcelain,  or  bisque 


From  the  United 
State*. 


Class  II.— Metals,  and  all  manufactures  in 

WHICH  A  METAL  ENTERS  AS  A  PRINCIPAL  ELE- 
MENT. 

Group  I.— Gold,  stiver,  and  platinum,  and  alloy* 
of  these  metals,  and  gold  and  aUver  plate. 

Gold  and  platinum  or  alloys  thereof  in  jewelry, 
with  or  without  precious  stones  or  pearls;  sil- 
ver In  jewelry  with  precious  stones  or  pearls; 
and  precious  stones,  pearls,  and  seed  pearls' not 
set 

Gold  or  platinum  or  alloys  thereof  wrought  in 
articles,  other,  of  all  kinds 

8ilver  in  ingots,  bars,  plates,  sheets,  or  powder 

Silver  in  jewelry  without  precious  stones  or 
pearls 

Silver  wrought  in  articles,  other,  of  all  kinds, 
and  platinum  in  ingots 

Gold  and  silver  plated  ware  of  all  kinds,  and 
jewelry  made  oi  metal, gold  or  silver  plated, 
with  or  without  precious  stones  or  imitations 
thereof 


Group  2.— Ccut  iron. 


Pigs 

Articles  not  coated  or  ornamented  with  another 
metal  or  porcelain,  neither  polished  or  turned . 
a.  Bars,  beams,  plates,  grates  for  furnaces, 

columns,  pipes 

6.  Lubricating  boxes  for  railway  trucks  and 

carriages,  and  railway  chairs 

c.  Articles,  other 

Articles  of  all  kinds  not  coated  or  ornamented 
with  another  metal*  or  porcelain,  polished  or 

turned 

Articles  of  all  kinds,  enameled,  gilt,  tinned,  or 
coated  or  ornamented  with  other  metals  or 
porcelain 


86 


Group  8.— Wrought  iron  and  tied. 

Iron,  soft  or  wrought,  in  ingots  or  ••  tochos; "  steel 
in  ingots 


Value. 
$12,276 

90,876 
16,964 

81,068 
7,765 

2,023 

4,046 
3,696 


952 

8,092 
6,069 

668 
1,114 


2,678 


4,333 

606 
2 

2,166 

956 


38,554 
458 


9,802 
16,096 

6,961 
1,491 

378 

756 
1,856 


476 

1,613 
1,134 

148 
248 


696 


From  all  other 
countries. 


95,285 


2,178 
16,019 
84,628 


660 

92 
1 

330 

237 


9,664 
45 


16,990 


823 
2,222 
5,132 


Value, 

•8,188 

17,486 
1,318 

66,407 
16,602 

15,237 

30,474 
2,468 


408 

60,948 
45,711 

9,092 
15,154 


86,870 


67,608 
8,064 


28,804 
20,737 

43,946 
868 


41,361 


4,861 
13,162 
29,960 


D*ty. 
*,4» 


9,411 
1,365 

12,062 
S,S6 

4,963 

9,987 
904 


206 

19,8^5 
14,906 

8,601 
6,002 


14,406 


1,124 


4,017 
11,296 


8,289 

*"eoi 

2.107 

4,7* 
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Statu*  of  import  trade  of  Cuba — Continued. 


Parm- 
grruph.. 


86 


S7 


Articles. 


Class  n.— Metals,  and  all  manufactures  in 

WHICH  A  METAL  BNTEBS  AB  A  PRINCIPAL  ELE- 
MENT—Continued. 

Group  8.— Wrought  iron  and  steel— Continued. 

Wrought  iron  and  steel,  rolled: 

o.  Rails 

6.  Bars  of  all  kinds,  including  rods,  tires,  and 
hoops 

c  Bars  of  all  kinds  of  fine  crucible  steel 

Sheets  rolled: 

a.  Neither  polished  nor  tinned,  of  8  millime- 

ters and  more  in  thickness 

b.  Neither  polished  nor  tinned,  of  less  than  8 

millimeters  in  thickness,  and  hoop  iron . . 

e.  Tinned  and  tin  plate 

d.  Polished,  corrugated,  perforated,  cold- 
rolled,  galvanized  or  not,  and  bands  of 

polished  hoop  iron 

Wrought  iron  or  steel : 

a.  Cast  in  pieces  in  the  rough,  neither  pol- 
ished, turned,  nor  adjusted,  weighing 
each  25  kilograms  or  more 

6.  Less  than  26  kilograms 

Cast  inpieces,  finished: 

a.  Wheel?  weighing  more  than  100  kilograms, 
fish  plates,  chairs,  sleepers,  and  straight 
axles;  springs  for  railways  and  tram- 
ways; lubricating  boxes 

ft.  Wheels  weighing  100  kilograms  or  less; 
springs  other  than  for  rail  ways  and  tram- 
ways; bent  axles  and  cranks 


41 


Pipes: 
a. 
6. 


42 


43 

44 
46 


46 
47 

48 
49 


60 


61 

62 

68 


Covered  with  sheet  brass 

Other,  galvanized  or  not 

Wire, galvanized  or  not: 

a.  2  millimeters  or  more  in  diameter 

6.  More  than  k  and  up  to  2  millimeters  in  di- 
ameter  

&  I  millimeter  or  less  in  diameter,  and  wire 

covered  with  any  kind  of  tissue 

In  large  pieces,  composed  of  bars,  or  bars  and 
sheets  fastened  by  means  of  rivets  or  screws; 
the  same,  un  rive  ted,  perforated,  or  cut  to  meas- 
ure for  bridges,  frames,  and  other  buildings 

Anchors,  chains  for  vessels  or  machines,  moor- 
ings, switches,  and  signal  disks 

Anvils 

Wire  gauze: 

a.  Up  to  20  threads  per  inch 

6.  Or  20  threads  or  more  per  inch 

Cables,  fencing  (barbed  wire  including  fasteners 
for  the  same)  and  netting  furniture  springs. . . . 
Tools  and  implements  (not  apparatus) : 

a.  Fine,  for  arts,  trades,  and  professions,  of 

crucible  steel 

6.  Other 

Screws,  nuts,  bolts,  washers,  and  rivets;  nails, 

clasp  nails,  tacks,  and  brads 

Saddlery  hardware: 

a.  Made  of  iron  or  steel,  bits,  spurs,  and  all 

finishes  for  common  harness 

6.  Made  of  composition  or  materials  other 
than  iron  or  steel  shall  be  dutiable  accord- 
ing to  its  chief  component  material 

Buckles: 

a.  Nickeled 

6.  Other 


From  the  United 
States. 


Needles,  sewing  or  embroidering,  pins  and  pens. 

Crochet  hooks,  nooks  and  hairpins 

Cutlery: 

a.  With  common  wooden  handles,  such  as 

used  by  butchers,  shoemakers,  saddlers, 
and  cooks,  including  table  knives  and 
forks  with  common  wooden  handles.... 

b.  All  other  cutlery  (except  pocket  cutlery), 

including  scissors;  fishing  hooks 

e  Surgical,  including  dental  instruments; 
pocket  cutlery,  side  arms  (not  fire),  and 
pieces  for  same;  razors 


Value. 
8750 

40,206 
74,748 


8,790 

1,894 
860 


16,156 


1,661 
4,841 


4,293 

10,008 

12 
146,980 

106,218 

44,268 

8,640 


846,045 

8,384 
748 

2,827 
252 

46,710 


117,699 
29,422 

147,659 


4,388 


1,762 
469 

5,612 
702 


12,009 
18,071 

18,901 


Duty. 
8151 

8,787 
11,999 


887 

418 
98 


8,844 


277 
482 


424 
978 


26,270 

17,616 

7,841 

686 

71,085 

.292 
70 

468 
49 

7,724 

17,763 
4,488 

22,882 
677 


From  all  other 
countries. 


268 
280 

1,828 
229 


4,084 
4,966 

6,161 


Value. 
810,947 

46,729 
81,422 


4,476 

2,238 
27,745 


17,904 


1,841 
2,673 


1,458 
8,395 


16,447 

8,706 

8,628 

290 

4,050 

2,256 
188 

1,702 
117 

9,720 

57,659 
14,386 

187,782 
11,047 


4,416 

201 

14,284 

1,786 


22,609 
38,081 

47,194 


Duty. 
81,687 

9,879 
4,820 


928 

461 
5,762 


8,692 


423 
278 


146 

822 


3,039 

876 

866 

28 

669 

180 
18 

300 
22 

1,492 

9,609 
2,400 

12,927 
1,952 


780 

126 

2,932 

867 


6,155 
7,720 

9,842 
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Para- 
graph. 


Article 


54 


56 

66 
57 


66 


60 

60 
61 
62 


64 
65 

66 

67 

68 
60 

70 


71 
72 


78 


Class  EL— Metals,  ahd  all  manupactubb  nt 

WHICH  A  KRAL  BTTXB1  AS  A  rBXNCEPAL  KLB- 

mknt— Continued. 

Qboup  t^Wnmght  Iron  and  steal   Continued. 

Small  arms  and  barrels: 

a.  Barrels,  unfinished,  lor  portable  anna  .... 

a.  Barrels,  finished,  for  portable  arms 

c  Small  arms,  such  as  pistols  and  revolvers, 
also  their  detached  parts,  except  barrels. 
Spotting  arms,  breech  and  musxle  loading  and 

detached  parts  thereof,  except  barrels 

Manufactures  of  tin  plate 

Articles  of  all  kinds,  not  specially  mentioned, 
common,  even  coated  with  lead,  tin,  or  sine, 

or  painted  or  Tarnished 

Articles  of  all  kinds,  not  specially  mentioned, 
fine,  i.  e..  polished,  enameled,  coated  with  por- 
celain, nickel,  or  other  metals  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  lead,  tin,  or  sine),  or  with  ornaments, 
borders,  or  parts  of  other  metals,  or  combined 
with  glass  or  earthenware 


Qboup  4,— Copper  ond  allow  of  common  metaUwth 
copper  {bras*,  bronze,  etc.). 

Copper  scales  (laminae),  copper  of  first  fusion, 

old  copper,  brass,  etc 

Copper  and  alloys  of  copper,  in  ingot* 


Rolled  in  bars  of  all  kinds. 

Boiled  in  sheets 

Wire,  galvanized  or  not: 

a.  One  millimeter  and  more  in  diameter 

b.  hem  than  1  millimeter  in  diameter 

e.  Oilt,  silvered,  or  nickeled 

Wire  covered  with  tissues  or  insulating  mate- 
rials; conducting  cablet  for  electricity  over 
public  thoroughfares 

Wiregause: 

a.  Up  to  100  threads  per  inch 

5.  Of  100  threads  or  more  per  inch 

Pipes,  bearings,  plates  for  fireplaces,  and  boiler 
makers'  wares  partially  wrought 

Nails  and  tacks,  except  as  included  in  para- 
graph 801: 
a.  Oilt  or  nickeled 

.     5.  Other 

Pins  or  pens,  crochet  hooks,  or  hair  pins 

Articles  not  specially  mentioned,  varnished  or 
not 


Articles,  gilt  or  nickeled,  not  specially  men- 
tioned, except  when  exclusively  used  for  sani- 
tary constructions 

a.  In  articles,  gilt  or  nickeled,  when  exclu- 
sively used  for  sanitary  constructions.. . 

Qboup  6.— Otter  metal*  and  their  aUoye, 


Mercury 

Nickel,  aluminum,  and  their  alloys: 

a.  In  lumps  or  ingots 

6.  In  bars,  sheets,  pipes,  and  wire 

c  In  other  articles  of  all  kinds 

Tin  and  alloys  thereof  (Britannia  metal): 

a.  In  lumps  or  ingots 

5.  In  bars,  sheets,  pipes,  and  wire 

c  Hammered  in  thin  leaves  (tin  foil),  and 

capsules  for  bottles 

d.  In  other  articles  of  all  kinds 

Zinc,  lead,  and  other  metals,  not  specially  men- 
tioned, and  their  alloys: 
a.  In  lumps  or  ingots 

6.  In  bars,  sheets,  pipes,  and  wire,  including 

shot 

c  In  articles,  gilt  or  nickeled,  except  when 
exclusively  used  for  sanitary  construc- 
tions   

d.  In  articles,  gilt  or  nickeled,  when  exclu- 

sively used  for  sanitary  constructions. . . 

e.  Zinc  nails  and  tacks,  neither  gilt  nor 

nickeled 

/.  In  other  articles,  including  type 


From  the  United 
States. 


Yah*. 


•2,012 

5,400 
72,274 


143,582 


109,614 


216 


8,690 
6,237 

483 

1,194 

196 


110,819 
1,540 


4,860 


297 

549 

6,016 

80,200 


6,480 
1,620 

68 


6,240 

4,164 
4,892 

29,424 
8,040 


TOO 
80,077 

1,582 

52 

672 
15,840 


Duty. 


8478 

1,875 
11,006 


24,972 


28,667 


18 


1,368 
1,012 

OS 

227 

14 


21,869 
244 


56 
106 
964 

7,642 


1,252 
814 

12 


2,016 

228 
442 

2,108 
1,284 


111 
6,473 

836 

16 

180 
8,369 


From  all  other 
countries. 


Value. 


82,846 

12,484 
82,709 


85,116 


3,121 
5,101 


14,731 


140,829 


14,226 
10,234 

261 

630 

84 

66,916 
660 


2,629 


634 

675 
2,692 

19,685 


8,606 
878 

87 


2,141 

1,822 
2,181 

8,494 
4,124 


722 
26,986 

1,596 


1,002 
15,972 


34,80 


1,768 
1,804 

46 

111 

6 


10,884 


497 


112 

519 


8,76 


167 


707 

94 

221 

851 
2,062 

12$ 

8,971 

234 


1« 
2,M6 
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Article* 


From  the  United 
States. 


From  all  other 
countries. 


75 
76 


77 
78 


79 

80 
81 
82 

88 


84 


87 


90 


« 


94 

96 


GLASS  IL— METALS,  AND  ALL  MANUFACTURES  IN 
WHICH  A  METAL  ENTERS  AB  A  PRINCIPAL  ele- 
ment—Continued. 

Group  5.— Other  mttalt  and  their  afloyt-Confd. 

Filings,  shavings,  cuttings  of  iron  or  gteel,and 
other  wastes  of  caat  iron  or  from  the  manufac- 
ture of  common  metals,  fit  only  forresmelting. 

Scoria  resulting  from  the  smelting  of  ores 


Value. 


Class  m.— Substances  employed  in  phab* 

MACT   AND  CHEMICAL  INDUSTRIES,  AND  PROD- 
UCTS COMPOSED  OP  THESE  SUBSTANCES. 

Group  1.— flfmpfy  drug*. 


Oleaginous  seeds,  copra,  or  eocoannts 

Resins  and  gums: 

a.  Colophony,  pitch  (vegetable),  and  similar 

products 

6.  Spirits  of  turpentine 

c  Caoutchouo  and  gutta-percha,  raw    or 

melted  in  lumps 

Extracts  of  licorice,  aloes,  camphor,  and  other 

similar  vegetable  juices ~. 

Tan  bark 

Opium 

Other  simple  vegetable  products,  not  specially 
mentioned  • 


$20 

3,782 
65,084 

188 

959 


products  employed  in  medicine,  not 
specially  mentioned. 


Group  2.— Qotort,  dy&,  and  varnUhee. 

Natural  colors,  in  powder  or  in  lumps  (ochers, 

etc) 

Artificial  colors  of  metallic  bases: 

a.  In  powder  or  lumps 

6.  Prepared  in  paste,  oil,  or  water;  also  lead 

or  colored  pencils 

Other   artificial    colors,   in  powder,   crystals, 
lumps,  or  paste,  including  lithographic  inks... 
Natural  dyes: 

a.  Woods,  barks,  roots,  etc,  for  dyeing 

6.  Madder 

&  Indigo  and  cochineal 

Artificial  dyes: 

a.  Extracts  from  logwood,  archil,  and  other 


9,104 

11,249 

100 

2,029 

22,924 

66,812 

20,296 

164 


dyeing  extracts. 
Triting,  ' 
c  Colors  derived  from  coal 


b.  Writing,  drawing,  or  printing  inks. 


Varnishes 
Blacking 


Group  I.— Chemical  and  pharmaceutical  products. 

Simple  bodies: 

a.  Sulphur 

6.  Bromine,  boron,  iodine,  and  phosphorus. . . 
Inorganic  acids: 

a.  Hydrochloric,  boric,  nitric,  and  sulphuric; 
also  aqua  regia 


b.  liquid  carbonic  acid 
c  Other 


Organic  acids: 

a.  Oxalic,  citric,  tartaric,  and  carbolic 

o.  Oleic,  stearic,  and  palmetto 

c  Acetic , 

d.  Other 

Oxides  and  oxyhydrates:  Of  ammoniac,  potash, 

and  other  causae  and  barilla  alkalies 

Inorganic  salts: 

a.  Chloride  of  sodium  (common  salt)  crude . 

6.  Chloride  of  sodium  (common  salt)  ground, 

powdered, manufactured,  or  otherwise. . . 

*.  Chloride  of  potassium:  sulphates  of  soda, 

iron,  or  magnesia;  carbonate  of  magnesia; 

alum , 

d.  Sulphate  of  ammoniac;  phosphate  and 
super-phosphate  of  lime;  nitrate  of  pot- 
ash and  soda..... 


440 

7,607 

1,818 

24,620 

1,849 


978 
1,908 


21,674 

686 

1,666 

17,784 


986 
9,802 
1,001 
1,600 

4,064 

2,006 


Duty, 


Value, 


878 


474 

10,652 

12 
42 


68,618 
1,228 

6 

411 


9,846 

1,066 

8 

622 

6,747 

14,869 

6,225 

20 


49,892 
64,648 


2,601 
87,620 
68,808 
26,019 


96 
1,013 

210 
7,948 

209 


478 


2,867 
119 
262 

1,947 


280 


116 

10,667 

788 

6,750 

408 


423 
480 


10,486 
298 
184 

8,680 


280 
162 

716 

269 

402 

768 

161 


182 
104 

18,281 

18,660 

27,889 

1,016 

2,644 


Duty. 


6,668 
139 

1 

18 


57,836 
9,048 


763 

6,899 

20,999 

7,686 


27 


24 
1,967 

90 
1,064 

86 


12 

120 


416 
63 
28 

841 


124 
18 

768 

16,646 

28,811 

196 

804 


588 
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Para- 
graph. 


96 


97 

98 
99 

100 


101 


102 


108 
101 
106 


106 


107 
108 

109 
110 
111 


Articles. 


112 
118 


Class  III.— Substances  employed  in  phar- 
macy AND  CHEMICAL  INDUSTRIES,  AND  PROD- 
UCTS COMPOSED  OP  THESE  SUBSTANCES— C't'd. 

Group  Z.— Chemical  and  pharmaceutical  prod- 
uct*—Continued. 

Inorganic  salts— Continued. 

e.  Other  salts  of  ammoniac,  salts  of  copper, 
chloride  of  lime,  sulphate  of  potash,  ny- 
posulphite  of  soda  and  borax;  sal  soda  .. 

/.  Chlorates  of  soda  and  potash 

Organic  salts: 

a.  Acetates  and  oxalates 

T>.  Citrates  and  tartrates 

Alkaloids  and  their  salts;  chlorides  of  gold  and 

silver 

Chemical  products  not  specially  mentioned 

Pills,  including  those  of  quinine,  capsules,  me- 
dicinal dragees,  and  the  like 

Pharmaceutical  products'  not  specially  men- 
tioned  

Group  4,— Ofls,/atf,  wax,  and  their  derivative*. 

Vegetable  oils: 

a.  Solid  (oocoanut,  palm,  etc) 

b.  Liquid,  except  olive  oil  and  cotton-seed 

oil 

c  Cotton-seed  oil,  to  be  used  exclusively  in 
the  manufacture  of  soap,  provided  that 
the  importation  be  made  at  the  direct 
demand  of  the  manufacturers  of  soap, 
and  that  the  latter  submit  their  works 
at  all  times  to  the  inspection  of  the 
customs  authorities,  and  that  the  im- 
porter give  such  bond  as  may  be  regard- 
ed necesssry  by  the  acting  collector 

Crude  oils  and  animal  fats: 

a.  Cod-liver  oil  and  other  medicinal  oils,  not 

refined 

6.  Glycerin,  olein,  stearin,  and  spermaceti, 

crude 

c  Other  crude  oils  and  fate,  including  olein 
and  tallow,  when  to  be  used  in  the 

manufacture  of  soaps 

Mineral,  vegetable,  or  animal  wax,  nnwrought, 

and  paraffin  in  lumps 

Articles  of  stearin  and  paraffin,  wax  of  all  kinds, 

wrought 

Soap: 

a.  Common  soap  in  bars,  Including  castile 
soap  and  ord  inary  scouring  compos!  tions 

5.  Ordinary  toilet  soaps  in  cakes  or  tablets  .. 

c  Fine  toilet  soaps,  whether  fancy,  per- 
fumed, or  not,  and  all  others,  including 
so-called  medicinal  or  medicated  soaps. 

Perfumery  and  essences: 

a.  Of  value  less  than  $1.26  per  kilogram 

6.  Of  value  more  than  $1.25  per  kilogram 

Group  h.—VariouB. 

Artificial  or  chemical  fertilizers 

Starch  and  feculn  for  industrial  uses;  dextrin 

and  glucose 

Glues,  albumens,  and  gelatin 

Carbons,  prepared  for  electric  lighting 

Gunpowder  and  explosives: 

a.  Gunpowder,  explosive  compounds,  and 

miners'  fuses 

6.  Gunpowder,  sporting,  and  other  explo- 
sive, not  intended  for  mines,  including 
fireworks  of  all  kinds 

Class  IV.— Cotton  and  manufactures  thereof. 

Group  1.— Cotton  in  the  wool  and  yarn*. 

Cotton  in  the  wool  and  cotton  waste 

Cotton  yarn  and  thread  for  crocheting,  embroid- 
ering, and  sewing,  including  the  weight  of 
reels 


From  the  United 
States. 


Value. 
$9,447 
2,184 

691 
723 

2,070 
123,902 

86,470 

108,410 


884 

11^424 


16,626 

16 
18,694 

88,797 

936 

4,990 


26,766 
827 


10,883 

8,972 
11,917 


7,226 

18,272 

10,842 

7,814 


26,744 
88,618 


21,273 
168 


259 
16,296 


1,010 


10,649 
824 


2,817 

1,666 
4,966 


107 

4,206 
1,927 
1,826 


From  all  other 
countries. 


7,881 


878,971 
11,718 


17,901 

86,969 
107,879 


286 

64,890 

8,903 

868 


16,841 


188, 828 
4,375 


6,072 

18,256 
89,7* 


18,820 

1,7* 
H7 
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graph. 


Articles. 


From  the  United 
States. 


From  all  other 
countries. 


114 


i 


life 
115 


116/ 


116/ 
117 


117/ 

118 
119 
120 


121 
122 


128 


124 
125 
126 


Cms  IV.— Cotton  and  manufactures  thsee- 

or— Continued.     . 

Group  %—Tiuue*. 

Tissues,  plain  and  without  figures,  napped  or 
not,  weighing  10  kilograms  or  more  per  100 
square  meters,  unbleached,  bleached,  or  dyed, 
and  tissues,  plain  and  without  figures,  napped 
or  not,  measuring  not  over  65  centimeters  in 
width,  weighing  8  kilograms  or  more  per  100 
square  meters,  unbleached,  bleached,  or  dyed, 
having— 

o.  up  to  9  threads 

b.  From  10  to  15  threads 

c  From  16  to  19  threads 

d.  20  threads  or  more 

The  same  tissues,  printed  or  manufactured  with 
dyed  Tarns,  dutiable  as  the  tissue,  with  a  sur- 
tax of  30  per  cent. 
Tissues,  plain  and  without  figures,  napped  or  not, 
weighing  less  than  10  kilograms  per  100  square 
meters,  unbleached,  bleached,  or  dyed,  hav- 
ing— 

a.  Up  to  6  threads 

b.  From  7  to  11  threads 

c  From  12  to  15  threads 

d.  From  16  to  19  threads 

e.  20  threads  or  more 

The  same  tissues,  printed  or  manufactured  with 

dyed  yarns. 
Tissues,  twilled  or  figured  on  the  loom,  napped 
or  not,  weighing  10  kilograms  or  more  per  100 
square  mt  ters,  unbleached,  bleached,  or  dyed, 
having— 

a.  up  to  6  threads 

6.  From  7  to  11  threads 

e.  From  12  to  15  threads 

d.  From  16  to  19  threads 

e.  20  threads  or  more 

The  same  tissues,  printed  or  manufactured  with 

dyed  yarns. 
Tissues,  twilled  or  figured  on  the  loom,  napped 
or  not,  weighing  less  than  10  kilograms  per  100 
square  meters,  unbleached,  bleached,  or  dyed, 
having— 

a.  up  to  6  threads 

6.  From  7  toll  threads 

e.  From  12  to  15  threads 

d.  From  16  to  19  threads 

e.  20  threads  or  more 

The  same  tissues,  printed  or  manufactured,  with 

dyed  yarns 

Tissues  for  counterpanes 

Piques  of  all  kinds 

Carded  tissues: 

a.  Unbleached,  half  bleached,  or  dyed  in  the 
piece 

b.  Bleached,  printed,  or  manufactured  with 
dyed  yarns 

Velvety  tissues,  such  as  corduroys  and  velvet- 
eens; three-ply  plush  tissues,  cut  or  not 

Knitted  goods,  even  with  needlework 

a.  Undershirts  and  drawers  of  simple  finish 

or  rough  sewing 

6.  Undershirts  and  drawers  of  double  sewing 

or  fine  finish 

c  Stockings,  socks,  gloves,  and  other  small 
articles  of  simple  finish  or  rough  sewing. 
d.  Stockings,  socks,  gloves,  and  other  small 
articles  of  doable  sewing  or  fine  finish . . 
Tulles: 

a.  Plain 

b.  Figured  or  embroidered  on  the  loom 

Lace,  blondes,  and  tulle  for  borders,  of  all  kinds. 

Carpets  of  cotton 

Tissues  called  tapestry,  for  upholstering  fur- 
niture and  for  curtains  manufactured  with 
dyed  yarns;  table  covers  and  counterpanes 
of  the  same  kind 

127  Wicks  for  lamps  and  candles 

128  Trimmings  of  cotton;  ribbons  and  galloons. 


Value. 

f 12, 895 

123,980 

19,832 

8,770 


876 
17,357 
17,458 
19,932 
22,318 


696 

9,191 

45,876 

19,602 

14,450 


696 

14,691 

13,137 

3,940 

6,824 


2.394 
3,  Hoi 

11,979 

8,385 

2,869 
134 

1,342 

4,160 

1,745 

6,039 

21 

214 

1,931 

158 


899 

8,994 

18,176 


Duty. 

$4,007 

40,075 

6,411 

1,218 


Value. 

8140,306 

1,403,085 

192,493 

86,276 


122 
5,609 
5,645 
6,511 
7,207 


8,628 
168,431 
168,801 
192,598 
216,662 


256 

3,316 

18,669 

8,001 

5,867 


8,870 

74,467 

894,774 

169,186 

124,072 


256 

5,950 
5,334 
1,600 
2,583 


8,870 

124,969 

112,794 

83,837 

55,485 


732 
1,674 

3,687 

2,580 

1,368 
53 

537 
1,567 

699 

2,420 

7 

74 

666 

22 


122 
1,280 
4,056 


44,406 
24,574 


222,038 

155,423 

58,365 
6,518 

65,187 
202,081 

84,744 

293,844 

8,344 

83,433 

800,902 

85 


7,401 

74,011 

244,286 


Duty. 

833,168 

331,685 

53,149 

9,991 


999 
46,435 
46,617 
58,249 
69,698 


1,076 

24,749 

128,923 

55,481 

40,392 


1,076 
40,582 
86,721 
11,016 
18,569 


12,660 
8,775 


63,324 

44,326 

33,049 
2,424 

24,246 

75,064 

81,520 

109,108 

961 

9,618 

86,569 

14 


2,110 
21,10* 
69,656 
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Para- 
graph. 


129 

180 
181 


182 


182(1 

132e 

188 


188/ 

188p 

184 


184/ 

1840 

185 


185/ 

185p 

186 
187 


Articles. 


188 


189 
140 

141 


142 


Clam  V.— Hkmp,  flax,  pita,  jute  and  othbr 

VIG STABLE  FIBERS  AND  THEIR  MANUFACTURES. 

Group  l.—Raw  and  spun. 

Twisted  Tarns  of  two  or  more  ends  (including 

the  weight  of  the  reels)  etc 

Bags  for  sugar 

Rope  and  cordage: 

a.  Twine  or  rope  yarn  and  cord  of  hemp,  not 

exceeding:  8 millimeters  in  thickness.... 

b.  Cordage  and  rope-makers'  wares  of  hemp, 

exceeding  3 millimeters  in  thickness.... 
c  Cordage  and  rope-makers'  wares  of  abaca, 
heniquen,  pita,  J ute,  or  other  fibers 

Gboup  2.— Tissue*. 

Tissues  of  hemp,  linen,  ramie,  jute,  or  other  veg- 
etable fibers,  not  specially  mentioned,  plain, 
twilled,  or  damasked,  weighing  85  kilograms 
or  more  per  100  square  meters,  unbleached  or 
dyed  in  the  piece,  having— 

a.  Up  to  5  threads 

6.  From  6  to  8  threads 

c.  9  threads  or  more 

The  same  tissues,  bleached,  half  bleached,  or 

printed. 
The  same  tissues,  manufactured  with    dyed 

yarns. 
Tissues,  plain,  twilled,  or  damasked,  weighing 
from  20  to  85  kilograms  per  100  square  me- 
ters, unbleached  or  dyed  in  the  piece,  having— 

a.  Up  to  5  threads 

6.  From  6  to  8  threads 

e.  From  9  to  12  threads 

<L  From  IS  to  16  threads 

e.  17  threads  or  more 

The  same  tissues,  bleached,  half  bleached,  or 

printed. 
The  same  tissues,   manufactured  with  dyed 

yarns. 
Tissues,  plain,  twilled,  or  damasked,  weighing 
from  10  to  20  kilograms  per  100  square  meters, 
unbleached  or  dyed  in  the  piece,  having— 

a.  Up  to  8  threads 

6.  From  9  to  12  threads 

c.  From  18  to  16  threads 

<L  From  17  to  20  threads 

e.  21  threads  or  more 

The  same  tissues,  bleached,  half  bleached,  or 

printed. 
The   same  tissues,  manufactured  with   dyed 

yarns. 
Tissues,  plain,  twilled,  or  damasked,  weighing 
less  than  10  kilograms  per  100  square  meters, 
unbleached  or  dyed  in  the  piece,  having— 

a.  Up  to  8  threads 

6.  From  9  to  12  threads 

e.  From  18  to  16  threads 

d.  From  17  to  20  threads , 

c  21  threads  or  more 

The  same  tissues,  bleached,  half  bleached,  or 
printed. 

The  same  tissues,  manufactured  with  dyed 
dyed  yarns. 

Velvets  and  plushes  of  linen,  jute,  etc 

Knitted  goods  of  linen  or  hemp,  mixed  or  not 
with  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fibers,  even 
with  needlework: 

a.  In  the  piece,  jerseys,  or  drawers , 

6.  Stockings,  socks,  gloves,  and  other  small 
articles 

Tulles: 

a.  Plain , 

6.  Figured  or  embroidered  on  the  loom 

Lace,  blonde,  and  tulles  for  borders 

Carpets  of  jute,  hemp,  or  other  vegetable  fibers, 
without  admixture  of  wool 

Tissues  called  tapestry  for  upholstering  furni- 
ture and  for  curtains,  mixed  or  not  with  cot- 
ton, figured  or  damasked,  provided  they  be 
manufactured  with  yarns  dyed  prior  to  being 
woven;  table  covers  and  counterpanes  of  the 
same  kind 

Trimmings  of  hemp,  jute,  linen,  ramie,  etc.; 
ribbons  and  galloons 


From  the  United 
States. 


Value. 
$1,926 
30,261 


1. 
19,148 
15,668 


1,881 
499 


Duty. 
6,892 


6,006 
4,176 


618 

140 

92 


1,499 
510 
829 
566 

608 


246 
1,832 
8,821 
2,827 

829 


166 
484 
659 


581 


480 


430 
161 
87 
186 
155 


From  all  other 
countries. 


404,810 

45,886 
19,641 
15,990 


186,354 

47,187 
24,791 


878 

922 

789 

67 


46 

182 
178 
288 


23 


230 


111,568 
47,268 
24,658 
49,583 
47,144 


18,592 

99,167 

247,920 

210,724 

24,634 


f5.SC 
84.55S 


8,544 
1,506 
2.061 


8,8» 
5,907 


26,582 
8,« 

6,881 

11,814 

8,823 


25,638 

59,074 

50,206 

6,893 


12,895 
47,090 
49,491 
61,979 


82 


6,197 
1,217 


808 
1,920 


2,961 

8,821 
11,784 
14,767 


13 


1,474 
82 


152 

118 
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graph. 


Articles. 


141 


144 
145 


146 
147 


Class  VL— Wool,  bristles,  hair,  horsehair, 

DTD  THETR  MANUFACTURES. 

Group  l.—Rau>  and  spun. 

Bristles,  hair,  and  horsehair: 

a/Bristles 

6w  Briitle  brashes,  in  which  the  bristles  give 

the  value,  per  cent,  and  ad  valorem 

e.  Hair  and  horsehair , 

Wool,  raw 

Woolen  yarn,  unbleached,  bleached,  or  dyed, 
single  or  twisted 


148 
149 


160 


151 


162 
168 


154 


156 
156 
157 


Group  2.—TUtue*  and  fulled  ttuff*. 


8wanskln  or  pure  or  mixed  wool 

Manufactures  of  wool,  including  knitted  stuffs 
with  or  without  an  admixture  of  cotton  or 
other  vegetable  fibers,  even  with  needlework, 
and  tissues  of  bristle  or  horsehair,  with  or 
without  an  admixture  of  cotton  or  other  vege- 
table fibers 


Class  vn.— 8mt  and  manufactures  of  bilk. 
Group  l—  Yanu. 


SHY  and  floss  silk,  spun  or  twisted,  in  skeins. 
8ilk  on  reels,  including  weight  of  the  reels .. 


Group  2.— Ztoues. 

Tissues  of  tftk,  pure  or  mixed 

Class  VHT.— Paper  and  its  applications. 


Group  L 


Paper  pulp 


Group  2.— Printing  and  writing  paper. 

Paper,  continuous  or  in  sheets,  white  or  colored, 
unprinted,  for  printing  purposes 

Common  paper,  continuous  or  in  sheets,  white 
or  colored,  used  for  wrapping  packages,  bun- 
dles, etc.  not  including  manlla 

Paper  in  sheets,  ruled  or  not,  unprinted,  white 
or  colored,  used  for  writing  purposes,  includ- 
ing blank  books  of  the  same 


Group  Z.— Paper,  printed,  engraved,  or  Who- 

graphed. 

Books,  bound  or  unbound,  and  similar  printed 
matter.... 


Headed  paper,  forms  for  invoices,  labels,  cards, 
and  the  like. 


Prints,  maps,  charts,  etc.,  drawings,   photo- 
graphs, engravings,  and  pictures;  lithographs, 
chromolithographs,  oleographs,  etc.,  printed 
from  stone,  sine,  aluminum,  or  other  material, 
used  as  labels,  naps,  bands,  and  wrappers  for 
tobacco  or  other  purposes: 
a.  Of  one  to  three  printings,  inclusive,  in- 
cluding articles  printed  solely  in  bronze 
(bronze  printing  to  be  counted  as  three 
printings) ,  but  not  including  any  article 

1>rinted  In  whole  or  in  part  in  metal 

ft.  Of  four*  to  "seven  "printing*  indusive 
(bronze  printing  to  be  counted  as  three 
printings),  but  not  including  any  arti- 
cle printed  in  whole  or  in  part  in  metal 

4*  Of  eight  to  thirteen  printings.  Inclusive 
(bronze  printing  to  be  counted  as  three 
printings),  but  not  including  any  arti- 
cle printed  in  whole  or  in  part  in  metal 


ciepi 


Of  more  than  thirteen  printings  (bronze 

E*  ing  to  be  counted  as  three  print- 
,  including  all  articles  printed  in 
e  or  in  part  in  metal  leaf 


From  the  United 
States. 

Value. 
$1,221 

Duty. 
$122 

6,106 

1,176 

296 

1,785 

470 

60 

89 

89 

066 

265 

20,821 

8,823 

498 
5,190 

223 
2,837 

18,869 

268 

8,446 

8,068 

27,747 

f«24 

85,864 

18,860 

26,892 

9,548 

21,619 

2,824 

6,888 

2,290 

6,406 

681 

8,158 

897 

8,608 

454 

11.260 

1,419 

From  all  other 
countries. 


Value, 
$2,661 

17,020 

2,852 

878 

6,261 


80,893 


629,226 


896 
8,886 


494,258 


15,562 


60,676 


68,064 


48,631 


74,950 
11,671 


18,786 


10,930 


12,491 


89,034 


8*00 

5,952 
940 
162 

2,851 


.12,856 


251,690 


182 
1,628 


222,412 


5,880 


17,488 


28,535 


16,811 


14,558 
4,030 


8,689 


2,128 


2,426 


7,582 
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Para- 
graph. 


166 


159 

160 
161 


168 


164 


165 
166 


167 

168 

169 
170 

171 

172 


178 
174 

175 


176 


Article* 


Clam  VUJ.— Paper  and  m  application*— 

Continued. 

Group  A.— Wall  paper. 

Wall  paper,  printed: 

a.  On  luitural  ground 

6.  On  dull  or  glazed  ground 

e.  With  gold,  silver,  wool,  or  glass 


Group  5.— Pasteboard  and  various  papers. 

Common  packing  paper,  straw,  sand,  or  glass 

paper 

Blotting  paper 

Other  paper  not  specially  mentioned,  includ- 
ing man  i  la  paper  and  press  copy  books 

Pasteboard  in  sheets: 

a.  Cardboard  paper  and  fine  glased  or  pressed 

cardboard 

6.  Other  pasteboard 

Manufactures  of  pasteboard: 

a.  Boxes  of  common  pasteboard  lined  with 

ordinary  paper 

6.  Boxes  of  fine  pressed  or  glased  cardboard, 
or  with  ornaments,  or  lined  with  fine 

B&per.  and  articles  not  specially  men- 
oned 

Paste  and  carton-pierre: 

a.  Unwrought 

6.  Wrought,  finished  or  not,  including  mold- 
ings  


Class  IX.— Wood  and  othir  vegetable  ma- 
terials EMPLOYED  IN  INDUSTRY,  AND  ARTI- 
CLES MANUFACTURED  THEREWITH. 

Group  I.— Wood. 


Staves 

Ordinary  wood: 

a.  In  boards,  deals,  rafters,  beams,  round 

wood,  and  timber  for  shipbuilding 

6.  Planed  or  dovetailed,  for  boxes  and  floor- 
ing; broomsticks  and  cases  wherein  im- 
ported goods  were  packed 

Fine  wood  for  cabinetmakers: 

a.  In  boards,  deals,  trunks,  or  logs 

b.  8awn  in  veneers 

Coopers'  wares: 

a.  Fitted  together 

b.  In  snooks,  also  hoops  and  headings 

Wood,  cut,  for  making  hogBheads  or  casks  for 

sugar  or  molasncs 

Latticework  and  fencing 


Group  2.— Furniture  and  manufactures  of  wood. 

Common  wood  manufactured  into  furniture 
and  other  wares,  and  articles  of  all  kinds, 
turned  or  not,  painted  or  not,  varnished  or  not, 
but  neither  chiseled,  inlaid,  nor  carved 

Fine  wood  manufactured  into  furniture  or  other 
wares,  turned  or  not,  polished  or  not,  varnished 
or  not,  and  furniture  and  common  wooden 
wares  veneered  with  fine  wood;  furniture  up- 
holstered with  tissue  (other  than  with  silk  or 
stuffs  containing  an  admixture  thereof,  or  with 
leather),  provided  that  the  articles  specified 
in  this  number  be  neither  chiseled,  carved,  in- 
laid, nor  ornamented  with  metal. 

Furniture  of  bent  wood 

Barbers'  and  dentists'  chairs,  billiard  tables  and 
appurtenances  thereto,  and  bar  fixtures 

Battens: 

a.  Molded,  varnished,  or  prepared  for  gilding. 
5.  Gilt  or  carved 

Wood  of  any  kind  manufactured  into  furniture 
or  other  wares,  gilt,  chiseled,  carved,  inlaid, 
or  veneered  with  mother-of-pearl  or  other  fine 
materials,  or  ornamented  with  metal,  and 
furniture  upholstered  with  stuffs  of  pure  or 
mixed  silk, or  leather 


From  the  United 
States. 


Value. 


$644 
872 


24,286 
872 

72,860 


7,286 
6,072 


4,857 

18,215 

862 

2,128 


4,785 
60,448 

141,048 

8,860 
1,840 

218,186 
81,046 

28,574 

477 


286,850 


23,685 
8,008 

84,835 

6,967 
17,417 


17,901 


Duty. 


$20 
170 


60,418 
128 

20,825 


2,068 
1,785 


1,888 

5,206 
161 
596 


282 
5,908 

18,776 

454 

192 

28,962 
7,006 

2.228 
90 


65,810 


6,531 
1,248 

9,330 

1,866 
4,665 


5,598 


From  all  other 
countries. 


Value. 


192 

$43 

86,939 
224 

19,445 

260,818 

66,536 

26,082 
21,735 

5.  834 

4.  an 

17,887 

3,888 

65,204 

14,584 

252 

59 

8,070 

753 

8 

82,953 

5,436 

76,892 

12,684 

840 
460 

124 
56 

260,591 
4,376 

31,273 
3S3 

665 
55 

145 
18 

46,622 

11,738 

4,662 
756 

1,374 

312 

6,660 

1,9© 

1,832 
8,830 

393 

961 

3,996 

1,177 
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Article*. 


177 
178 


179 


Glajbs  IX.— Wood  akd  othkb  vegetable  MA- 
TERIALS EMPLOYED  IW  INDUSTRY,  AND  ARTI- 
CLES MANUFACTURED  THEREWITH— Continued. 

Group  $.— Various 

Charcoal,  firewood, and  other  vegetable  fuel.... 
Cork: 

a.  In  the  rough  or  In  boards 

b.  Manufactured 

Rashes,  yegetable  hair,  cane,  osiers,  fine  straw. 

ilm  and  genista,  raw,  raw  esparto,  and 


in 


182 
188 
184 


186 
186 
187 
188 


189 
190 

191 
192 


194 


196 


198 
197 


198 

199 
200 
201 


palm 
book* 


tots  and  other  common  wares  of  esparto.. 
Esparto  manufactured  into  fine  articles;  rushes, 
vegetable  hair,  cane,  osiers,  fine  straw,  palm. 
ana  genista,  manufactured  into  articles  of  all 
kinds,  not  specially  mentioned,  including 
wicker  furniture..... 


AND   ANIMAL 
PLOYED  IN  INDUSTRY. 

Group  \.—AntmaU. 


Hones  and  mares: 

a.  AboTe  the  standard  height 
6.  Other 

Moles 


Bovine  animals: 

a.  Oxen 

b.  Cows 

c  Bullocks 

d.  Calves  and  heifers 

Pigs..., 

Sheep  and  goats 

Animals  not  specially  mentioned 
Ringing  birds,  parrots,  etc 


Group  2.— Hides,  skins,  and  leather  wart. 


Pelts  in  their  natural  state  or  dressed 

Hides  or  skins,  raw  or  uncured,  dry,  salted,  or 

pickled 

Hides  tanned  with  hair 

Hides  tanned,  dressed,  and  finished,  without  the 
hair,  including  rough  leather,  sole  leather, 
sole-leather  cut  soles  for  mending,  belting 
leather,  upper  leather,  harness  and  saddlery 

leather 

Skins  tanned,  dressed  and  finished,  including 
calf,  kangaroo,  sheep,  lamb,  goat,  and  kia 

skins 

Hides  and  skins,  Tarnished,  japanned,  or  enam- 
eled, and  skins  with  figures,  engravings,  or 

embossed 

Leather  cut  into  shoe  uppers  or  ramps  or  other 
forms  suitable  for  conversion  into  manufac- 
tured articles,  and  also  manufactures  of 
leather,  finished  or  unfinished,  not  otherwise 

provided  for 

Gloves  of  skin: 

a.  Common  baseball  and  boxing  gloves 

Boots,  shoes,  and  slippers: 

a.  Men's  size  5  and  up 

6.  Boys',  youths', women's,  misses',  and  child- 
ren's  .- 

Boots  and  shoes  9i  (children's)  and[under. 
Other  boots,  shoes,  and  slippers,  fancy  or  orna- 
mented  

Riding  boots 

8andalsmade  without  leather 

8addlery  and  harness: 

a.  Draft  harness,  other  than  for  carriages — 

6.  Carriage  harness 

e.  Other  saddlery  and  harness  makers'  wares, 
valises,  hat  boxes,  and  traveling  bags  of 

cardboard  or  leather 

Other  manufactures  of  leather  or  covered  with 
leather  


From  the  United 
States. 


Value. 
828 

6,180 
6,801 


9,468 


11,077 


41,688 
166,656 

264,678 
890 


189,025 

1,071.161 

63,006 

196,288 

4,199 

820 

1,914 


8,601 
875 


17,507 
52,523 
18,180 

625 

80 

141,971 

202,816 
40,663 

8,112 

4,056 

242 

16,898 
12,596 

12,130 
2Rf 686 


Duty. 


838 

280 


1,809 


2,211 


6,207 

20,831 

18,061 

90 


18,678 

106,851 

6,226 

18,696 

666 

68 

159 


860 
181 


2,126 
7,878 
2,626 

133 

20 

28,103 

40,147 
8,029 

1,606 

802 

72 

1,826 
1,065 

2,626 
6,778 


From  all  other 
countries. 


Value. 


fl,078 
28,187 


11,058 


18,614 


42,618 

170,472 

75,658 


908,086 

6,127,210 

801,012 

8,961 

1,278 

604 

1,177 


4,186 
1,046 


20,934 
62,804 
16,701 

8,778 


431.350 

616,228 
123,246 

24,649 

12,324 

109,948 

8,864 
3,168 


18,765 
41,284 


Duty. 


858 
1,950 


1,682 


2,054 


8,187 
32,750 
12,597 


66,289 
869,978 

21,763 
515 
643 
128 
297 


419 
156 


3,140 
9,421 
8,140 

944 


98,897 

141,282 
28,256 

5,651 

2,825 

35,432 

283 
233 


4,772 
10,499 


BO-02 38< 
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Para- 
graph. 


Article*. 


206 

204 
206 
206 


207 


208 
209 


210 
2U 


212 
218 

214 

215 

216 
217 
218 

219 


220 
221 
222 

228 

224 
225 

226 


227 
228 
229 

280 
231 


282 
288 
284 

285 


CLASS  X.— ANIMALS  AND  ANIMAL  W1ITB 
PLOYED  IN  INDUSTRY— Continued. 

Group  &— Various. 


Feathers  for  ornament,  in  their  natural  state  or 
manufactured 

Other  feathers  and  feather  dusters 

Intestines,  dried 

Animal  wastes,  unmanufactured,  not  specially 
mentioned 


Class  XL— Instruments,  machinist,  and  ap- 
paratus EMPLOYED  IN  AGRICULTURE,  INDUS- 
TRY, AND  LOCOMOTION. 

Group  L— Instrument*. 
Pianos: 

a.  Grand • 

6.  Other 

Harmoniums  and  organs 

Harps,  violins,  violoncellos;  guitars  and  mando- 
lins with  incrustations;  flutes  and  fifes  of  the 
ring  system;  metal  instruments  of  6  pistons 
or  more;  detached  parts  for  wind  instruments 
of  wood  or  copper 

Musical  instrumeuts,  other 

Watches  and  chronometers: 

a.  Of  gold 

6.  Of  silver  or  other  metals 

c.  Watch  cases  and  works  for  watches 

Clocks  with  weights,  and  alarm  clocks  and 
detached  parts 

Works  for  wall  or  table  clocks,  finished  or  un- 
finished, with  or  without  cases 


Group  2.— Apparatus  and  machine*. 

All  weighing  machines,  including  scales  and 
detached  parts  thereof 

Machinery  and  apparatus  for  making  sugar  and 
brandy 

Agricultural  machinery  and  apparatus 

Steam  motors,  stationary 

Marine  engines :  steam  pumps ;  hydraulic,  petro- 
leum, gas,  and  hot  or  compressed  air  motors. . . 

Boilers: 

a.  Of  sheet  iron 

6.  Tubular 

Locomotives  and  traction  engines 

Turntables,  hydraulic  cranes,  and  columns 

Machines  of  copper  and  its  alloys,  detached 
parts  of  the  same  metals 

Dynamo-electric  machines,  inductors  and  de- 
tached parts 

Sewing  machines  and  detached  parts  thereof. . . . 

Velocipedes,  bicycles,  and  detached  parts  and 
accessories  thereto,  including  bicycle  lamps. . . 

Machines  and  apparatus,  other,  or  of  materials 
not  specially  mentioned:  also  detached  parts 
of  all  kinds  other  than  of  copper  or  its  alloyB. . 

Group  8.— Carriage*. 


Coaches  and  berllns.  new,  used,  or  repaired 

Railway  carriages  of  all  kinds  for  passengers. . . 
Vans,  trucks,  and  cars  of  all  kinds;  miner's  trol- 
leys   

Tramway  carriages  of  all  kinds 

Wagons,  carta,  and  handcarts 


Group  I.— Vessels. 


Sailing  vessels  of  all  kinds 

Steam  vessels  with  wooden  hulls , 

Steam  vessels  with  hull  of  iron,  or  other  metals, 

or  mixed  construction 

Salvage  for  wrecked  vessels 


From  the  United 
States. 


Vahte. 
83,364 
1,884 
112 


1,148 

4,578 

481 


810 
2,794 

6,906 

24,171 

1,881 

690 

1,726 


82,106 

440,895 

6,697 

82,516 

11,452 

65,640 
96,461 


54,618 

58,996 
107,270 

15,582 
291,162 


60,175 
2,940 

180,082 


40,117 


155,858 
46,751 


Duty. 
$424 


896 
52 

8 


457 

1,830 

191 


122 
1,106 

1,728 

6,052 

845 

172 

482 


6,833 

45,860 

679 

16,894 

2,289 

18,125 
19,692 


11,201 

10,799 
21,442 

8,144 
68,286 


15,048 
785 

26,728 


10,080 


7,185 
885 


all 
countries. 


Vahte. 
$8,464 
7,842 


4,472 

17,892 

1,284 


8,013 
27, 114 

14,968 

62,854 

2,991 

1,495 

8,789 


2,486 

26,619 

15 

1,682 

4,916 

4,882 
6,496 


6,915 

2,234 
5,842 

1,860 
87,268 

12,576 


o,80S 

6,100 


150,000 
801 
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Articles. 


CLASS  XII.— ALIMENTARY  SUBSTANCES. 

Group  I.— Meat  and  fish,  butter  and  greases. 


240 
241 
242 


244 

245 

246 
247 

248 

249 
250 
251 


253 
254 


257 
258 
250 

200 

261 
262 
262 
264 


267 
268 


270 
271 
272 

278 


274 


Poultry  and  small  game 

Meats  in  brine: 

a.  Beef,  brine  or  salt 

6.  Pork,  brine  or  salt 

Lard 

Tallow,  except  when  imported  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  soap 

Bacon 

Hams  or  shoulders 

Jerked  beef 

Heat  of  all  other  kinds: 

a.  Beef,  canned 

6.  Beef,  fresh 

c.  Mutton,  fresh 

d.  Pork,  fresh 

Batter  and  oleomargarine 

Cheese 

Condensed  milk , 

Salt  cod  and  stock  fish,  hake  and  haddock 

Herring,  pickled,  smoked,  salted,  or  marinated, 

and  skate,  salted 

Mackerel,  pickled,  smoked,  salted,  or  marinated. 

Salmon,  smoked,  salted,  or  marinated 

Oysters  of  all  kinds,  and  shell  fish,  dried  or  fresh. 


Group  2.- 

Rice,  husked  or  not 

Wheat 

Cereals: 

a.  Corn 

b.  Rye 

e.  Barley 

d.  Oats 

Flour: 

a.  Of  wheat 

b.  Of  rice 

e.  Of  corn 

d.  Of  oats 


■Cereals. 


Group  9.— Pulse,  garden  produce,  and  fruits. 

Beans  

Pease 


Onions 

Potatoes,  and  other  fresh  vegetables  not  specially 

mentioned 

Flour  of  pulse 

Fruits,  fresh 

Almonds  of  all  kinds 

Fruits,  dried  or  drained 

Chestnuts,  dried  or  fresh 


Group  4.— Seeds  and  fodder. 

Clover  seed 

Flaxseed 

Timothy  seed 

Fodder  and  bran 

a.  Corn  or  broom  straw 


Group  6.—- Preserves. 

Fish  or  shellfish,  preserved  in  oil  or  otherwise, 
in  tins 

Vegetables  and  pulse,  pickled  or  preserved  in 
any  manner 

Fruits  preserved: 

o.  in  brandy 

b.  Other 

Alimentary  preserves  not  specially  mentioned; 
pork,  butchers'  wares,  truffles,  sauces,  and 
mustard;  alimentary  flavoring  extracts 


Group  G.—OUs  and  beverages. 

Olive  oil;  cotton-seed  oil  (except  for  the  manu- 
facture of  soap): 
a.  In  receptacles  of  earthernware,  wood,  or 

tin 

6.  In  bottles,  including  weight  of  bottles.... 


From  the  United 
States. 


Value. 
$144,947 

57,796 

990,601 

2,988,134 

52 

6,889 

657,081 

708 

6,182 

247,909 

21,408 

40,198 

102,644 

59,838 

402,666 

288,901 

82,814 

1,577 

1,788 

7,491 

549,266 


8,481 
450 

781,884 

389 

1,266 

132,858 

2,206,174 

916 

8,696 

260 


235,408 

235,678 

87,194 

286,920 
9,290 

31.120 
6,387 

54,224 
6,920 


701 
2,005 


138,895 
28,711 


8,897 

57,444 

4,987 
18,137 

125,828 


8,744 

88 


Duty. 
831,181 

10,009 
172,681 
549,429 

4 

1,601 

165,932 

192 

1,401 
85,736 

8,760 

6,535 
82,801 

9,128 
40,262 
27,654 

5,139 

317 

301 

563 

96,811 


603 
67 

111,661 

50 

150 

23,402 

528,810 

249 

1,319 

60 


84,602 

84,657 

7,785 

62,724 
4,164 
8,957 

532 
5,524 

601 


61 
122 


83,977 
1,693 


997 

14,861 

1,242 
4,637 

81,882 


1,465 
14 


From  all  other 
countries. 


Value. 
82,031 

12 

413 

7,958 


153 

41,888 

1,916,004 


85,288 
401,410 
100,009 
769,675 

11,691 
2,173 

13,707 
1,487 
1,185 


8,882,011 
20 

4,468 


87,499 
805 

585 

101 
210 


154,201 
154,256 
242,036 

473,629 

2,322 

733 

11,008 

202,718 

16,512 


623 
15,851 


9,794 
125 


144,726 

85,604 

84,999 
43,821 

185,100 


907,281 
9,164 


Dut 


K 


16 


2 

82 

661 


13 

6,509 

590,926 


13,938 
76,097 
10,000 
74,846 

1,612 
446 

8,463 

65 

246 


763,709 
6 

636 


2,890 
95 

75 
27 
49 


81,732 
31,862 
87,328 

89,721 

1,040 

146 

1,906 

29,028 
2,860 


84 
2,206 


2,419 
7 


36,181 

21,401 

6,249 
10,901 

46,275 


96,461 
974 


596 
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Para- 
graph. 


Articles. 


From  the  United 
State*. 


From  all  other 


276 
270 


277 
278 


270 


SSO 


281 
282 
288 

284 
286 
286 

287 

288 


290 


291 
292 
298 
294 
296 


296 
297 


296 
299 

800 

m 


CLASS  XII.— ALOONTABY  fUMTAHCM— Cont'd. 

Group  6.— OQ»  and  dewragef  Continued. 


Alcohol 

Brandies,  liqueurs,  cordials,  and  all  compound 
spirits  not  specially  mentioned: 

a.  In  casks,  barrels,  or  half  barrels 

6.  In  bottles,  flasks,  demijohns,  or  other  sim- 
ilar receptacle* 

c  Whisky,  rum,  and  gin  in  casks,  barrels, 

and  half  barrels 

d.  Whisky,  mm,  and  gin  in  bottles,  flasks, 
demijohns,  or  other  similar  receptacles.. 

Wines,  sparkling 

All  white  wines  (except  sparkling),  including 
the  so-called  generous  wines  (vinos  generosos), 
and  all  red  or  white  dessert  or  liqueur  wines: 

a.  In  casks,  barrels,  or  half  barrels 

6.  In  bottles,  flasks,  demijohns,  or  other  sim- 
ilar receptacles 

Other  wines: 

a.  In  casks,  barrels,  or  half  barrels 

6.  In  bottles,  flasks,  demijohns,  or  other  sim- 
ilar receptacles 

Beer  and  cider: 

a.  Malt  liquor, in  casks 

Malt  liquor,  in  bottles 

In  casks,  barrels,  or  half  barrels 

In  bottles,  flasks,  demijohns,  or  other  sim- 
ilar receptacles 


b, 
c 
4. 


Gaoup  7.— Farfcm*. 


8affron,safflower.and  flowers  of  "tobar". 
Cinnamon  of  all  kinds 


Cinnamon,  Chinese  (Ganelon),  cloves,  pepper, 

and  nutmegs 

Vanilla 

Tea. 


Coffee  in  the  bean  or  ground;  chicory  roots  and 
chicory 

Cocoa  of  all  kinds,  in  the  bean,  ground,  or  in 
paste;  cocoa  butter 

Chocolate  and  sweetmeats  of  all  kinds,  includ- 
ing the  immediate  packages 

Pastes  and  feculss  for  soups  and  other  alimen- 
tary purposes 

Biscuits: 

a.  Ordinary 

6.  Fine,  of  all  kinds,  including  the  immedi- 
ate package  

Honey 

Molasses 

Sugar,  raw 

Sugar,  refined 

"Saccharine 


Value. 
•806 


221 

6,581 

515 

1,106 
1,4*4 

898 

258 

8,537 

2,280 

29,176 

286,173 

9 

986 

6,228 
62 

7,662 

1,414 

478 

1,814,706 

17,606 

82,249 

5,750 

886 

38,816 


Clam  XHL— Miscellaneous  goods. 


Fans 

Trinkets  and  ornaments  of  all  kinds,  except 
those  of  gold  and  silver,  or  of  gold  or  silver 
plate,  or  except  those  in  which  the  predomi- 
nant substance  is  amber,  jet,  tortoise  shell, 
coral,  ivory,  meerschaum,  or  mother-of-pearl. 
or  except  those  in  which  the  predominant 
substance  is  horn,  whalebone,  celluloid,  bone, 
or  compositions  imitating  these  materials,  or 
compositions  imitating  those  mentioned  in 
paragraph  296 

Amber,  jet,  tortoise  shell,  coral,  ivory,  and 
mother-of-pearl,  meerschaum: 

a.  Unwronght 

6.  Wrought. . 

Horn,  whalebone,  celluloid,  and  bone;  also  com- 
positions imitating  these  materials  or  those  of 
the  preceding  number: 

a.  Unwronght 

b.  Wrought. 

Walking  sticks  and  sticks  for  umbrellas  and 

parasols 

Coffins  and  undertakers'  fixtures 


18 

442 

26,284 

1,532 


7,857 


8,060 

154 
6,168 


264 

6,597 

1,019 


Duty. 
8162 

126 

8,160 

294 

682 
702 

199 

66 

1,791 

697 

20,129 
72,867 

191 

1,557 
16 

1,918 
866 
120 

840,885 

7,026 

8,039 

1,440 

59 

5,831 


4 

224 

18,960 

612 


2,854 


1,634 

89 
1,558 


28 
2,267 

229 


Vatme. 
8210 


5,127 

128,201 

11,968 

25,689 
82,458 

174,865 

9,888 

1,578,785 

88,506 

856 

268,648 
756 

74,788 

98,883 
998 

465 

201 

5,876 

769,744 

14,815 

68,689 

16,609 

286 

88,853 
16 


8 
1,977 


66,846 


7,963 


66,422 


8,066 

76,6*9 

7,154 

16,  OS 

id,  sn 

183,611 
8,800 

1,202,  an 

84,209 

1* 

58,  OS 

63 

6,214 


84,722 
249 

117 

1,662 

189,444 

6,965 

17,162 

4,16? 

87 

«,™ 


88,168 
6,552 


1,889 


16,4*9 


69 
14,08 


13,711 
1,164 
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Status  of  import  trade  of  Ouba — Continued. 


Articles. 


goods— Continued. 


Hair,  human,  manufactured  into  article*  of  all 
kinds  or  any  shape 

Cartridges,  with  or  without  projectiles  or  bal- 
lets, lor  unprohibited  firearms;  also  primers 
and  caps  for  such  arms 

Tarpaulins,  coated  with  sand,  for  vans;  felts  and 
tow,  tarred  or  coated  with  pitch 

Oilcloth*: 

a.  For  floors  and  parting  purposes 

6.  Other 


•07 


109 


no 


su 

812 
SIS 

814 


815 


m 


817 


a.  Of  line  wood  or  leather,  lined  with  silk; 

other  similar  cases 

6.  Of  common  wood,  cardboard,  osier,  and 

the  like,  including  letter  flies 

Artificial  flowers  of  tissue  or  wax.  also  pistils, 
bods,  leaves,  and  seeds  of  any  kind  of  material, 

for  the  manufacture  of  flowers 

Matches  of  wax,  wood,  or  cardboard,  including 

the  immediate  packages 

Caoutchouc  and  gutta-percha  manufactured  in 
any  shape  or  Into  any  kind  of  article,  not  other- 
wise provided: 

a.  Rubber  hose  and  piston  packing 

b.  All  other  articles 

Games  and  toys,  except  those  of  tortoise  shell, 

ivory,  mother-of-pearl,  gold,  or  silver,  and  ex- 
cept those  made  of  articles  mentioned  in  para- 
graphs 298  and  299 

Umbrellas  and  parasols 

Oil  and  water-color  paintings 

Hats,  bonnets,  and  caps  of  all  kinds,  finished  or 
unfinished 

Waterproof  or  caoutchouc  stufb,  including  boots 
and  shoes  of  rubber: 

a.  On  cotton  tissue 

5.  On  woolen  or  silk  tissue 

On  all  other  goods,  wares,  merchandise,  and 
effects,  not  otherwise  enumerated  or  provided 
for,  except  crude  materials 

On  crude  materials,  not  otherwise  enumerated. . 

Clam  XIV.— Tobacco. 

Tobacco: 

a.  In  cakes,  so-called  "  breva."  or  in  carrots. 

6.  In  powder  or  snuff,  or  otherwise  manu- 
factured  

c  Leaf  tobacco,  stemmed  or  unstemmed, 
whether  wrapper  or  filler 

d.  Cigars,  cigarettes,  cheroot* of  all  kinds... 


BrmcLkL  PROVISION. 

Passenger  coaches,  complete,  erected  or  knocked 
down;  freight  can,  complete,  erected  or 
knocked  down:  trucks,  wheels,  axles,  axle 
boxes,  forgings,  brasses,  and  fixtures  for  passen- 
ger coaches  and  freight  cars;  pine  wood,  pre- 
pared especially  for  freight  cars;  locomotives 
and  tenders,  locomotive  boilers  and  locomotive 
furnaces,  locomotive  boiler  plates  and  tubes, 
locomotive  and  tender  frames:  wheels,  axles, 
axle  boxes,  brasses,  and  tanks  for  locomotive 
tenders;  electric  motors  and  machinery  for 
power  houses;  turn-tables,  transfer  bridges; 
iron  or  steel  bridge  work,  riveted  or  rolled; 
steel  rails;  points,  crossings,  signals,  and  ac- 
cessories thereof;  gate  crossings,  and  metal  ties 


From  the  United 
States. 


Value. 


$4,248 

8,620 

368 
86,693 

4,693 
22,836 

8,180 
8,020 


8,660 
29,284 


19,824 
9,176 
1,962 

29,801 


14,642 

18,303 


29,150 
3,776 


64,243 
7,761 


40 


1,061,868 


Dttfr. 


$2,048 

481 

66 
6,826 

687 
1,740 

666 

1,474 


740 
6,924 


4,041 

2,061 

492 

6,972 


2,962 
3,464 


7,287 
378 


20,967 
8,407 


104 


106,187 


From  all  other 
countries. 


Value, 


$1,064 

2,720 

420 
6,666 

18,372 
68,608 

19,640 
14,207 


8,580 
27,944 


86,689 

49,970 

1,814 

867,196 


18,972 
17,466 


9,716 
1,258 


8,470 


Duff. 


$612 

97 

67 
760 

2,748 
6,220 

1,666 
7,112 


660 
4,480 


16,989 

12,277 

828 

71,489 


2,240 
2,802 


2,429 
126 


2,991 


108,069 1       10,866 
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irro. 

[8ee  pages  878, 881,  884,  386.] 


CUBAN  TARIFF  (NOW  IN  FORCE),  WITH  SUGGESTED  MODIFICATION 

AND  OLD  SPANISH  TARIFF. 

(Explanatory  note.) 

The  following  is  the  customs  tariff  at  present  in  force  in  the  island  of  Cuba,  and 
opposite  each  paragraph  and  letter  thereunder  is  a  suggested  per  cent  of  increase  in 
the  present  rates  to  be  applied  to  goods  from  all  countries  except  the  United  States. 
The  second  column  shows  what  the  doty  would  be  with  the  increased  per  cent  added. 
The  third  column  shows  what  per  cent  of  decrease  is  suggested  on  the  new  "  world* 
rate  for  goods  from  the  United  States,  and  the  fourth  column  shows  what  the  dot; 
would  be  on  goods  from  the  United  States  on  their  entry  into  Cuba.  The  fifth  and 
sixth  columns  show  the  rates  prescribed  in  the  old  Spanish-Cuban  tariff  for  the 
world  and  for  Spanish  goods  upon  their  importation  into  Cuba. 

The  result  of  these  suggested  modifications  would  be  to  make  a  maximum  and 
minimum  Cuban  tariff,  the  maximum  rates  to  be  applicable  to  all  except  United 
States  goods  and  the  minimum  rates  to  apply  to  United  States  goods. 

It  will  be  noted  upon  examination  that  in  most  of  the  paragraphs  the  rate  is 
increased  for  the  world  over  the  present  rates,  and  the  decrease  suggested  for  the 
United  States  briugs  the  rate  back  to  that  at  present  in  force.  This  plan  is  sug- 
gested because  Cuba  must  collect  from  customs  an  amount  equal  to  the  present  cus- 
toms revenues  in  order  to  meet  necessary  current  expenses. 

Class  I.— Stones,  earths,  orbs,  glass,  and  gsramio  products. 

Group  1.— Stoats  and  earths  employed  in  building,  arts,  and  manufactures. 

1.  Marble,  jasper,  and  alabaster: 

a.  In  the  rough  or  in  dressed  pieces,  squared  or  prepared  for  shaping, 

G.  W...7 . .7....V. 100 kii:.  $0.80 

o.  Slabs,  plates,  or  steps  of  any  dimension,  polished  or  not,   G.  W., 

100  kil 1.W 

o.  Sculptures,  high  and  bas-reliefs,  vases,  urns,  and  similar  articles  for 

house  decoration,  T.  (Disp.  Ill,  rule  5) 100  kil..    8.10 

d*.  Wrought  or  chiseled  into  all  other  articles,  polished  or  not,  T.  (Disp. 

Ill,  rule  5) 100  kU..    2.00 

2.  Stones,  other,  natural  or  artificial : 

a.  Slabs,  plates,  or  steps,  G.  W do 50 

b.  Wrought  into  all  other  articles,  T.  (Disp.  Ill,  rule  5) do.. ..    1.00 

3.  Earths  employed  in  manufactures  and  arts,  including  lime  and  gypsum, 

G.  W 100  kil..      .» 

a.  Cement,  G.  W do 50 

4.  Gypsum  manufactured  into  articles: 

a.  Statuettes,  T.  (Disp.  Ill,  role  5) do..  -    8.00 

ft.  Articles,  other,  T.  (Disp.  Ill,  rule  5) do 75 

Group  2.— Ooal 

(See  Free  list.) 

Group  3.— Schists,  bitumens,  and  their  derivatives. 

5    Tar  and  mineral  pitch,  ashalts.  bitumens,  and  schists,  G.  W 100  kil..     *60 

Note. — Asphalt  paving  blocks  and  rock  asphalt  for  paving  purposes 

shall  be  dutiable  under  this  paragraph  in  proportion  to  the  percentage 

of  asphaltum  they  contain,  provided  the  duty  be  not  less  than  0.06  per 

100  kil.,  G.  W. 

6.  Crude  oils  derived  from  schists,  including  crude  petroleum;  axle  grease  for 

cars  and  carts,  G.W 100  kil..    L40 
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Para- 
graph. 


Increase  for  the  world. 


1-a 
b 
e 
d 


2-a 
b 
3 

3-a 
b 


Percent. 


6 


33* 
33* 
33* 


33* 
33* 
33* 

33* 

33* 
33* 


>  Unchanged 


6 


Duty. 


Decrease  for  United  States. 


.75 
1.33* 
4.13* 
2.66| 


0.66| 

1.33* 

.26* 

.40 

4.00 
1.00 


Percent 


25 
25 
25 


25 
25 
25 

25 

25 
25 


Duty. 


.50 
1.00 
3.10 
2.00 


0. 50 

1.00 

.20 

.30 

3.00 
.75 


Spanish  tariff. 


For  the  world. 


For  Spain. 


.85 
2.50 
5.80 
4.00 


1.50 
2.00 
1.10 

1.10 

8.00 
2.00 


1.10 


3.08 


.50 
1.00 
3.10 
2.00 


0.50 

1.00 

.60 

.60 

3.00 
.75 


1.10 


3.08 
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7.  Petroleum  and  other  mineral  oils,  rectified  or  refined,  intended  for  illumina- 

tion or  lubrication,  G.  W 100  Ml-  $2.80 

a.  A  product  from  petroleum  known  under  the  name  of  cordage  oil, 
imported  by  and  used  exclusively  for  oordage  works  in  their  manu- 
facture of  rope  and  cordage,  provided  that  the  importation  be  made 
at  the  direct  demand  of  the  president  of  the  cordage  company,  and 
that  the  latter  submit  tbeir  works  at  all  times  to  the  inspection  of 
the  customs  authorities,  and  that  the  importer  give  such  bond  as 
may  be  regarded  necessary  by  the  acting  collector,  G.  W . .  100  kil. .      .70 

8.  Benzine,  gasoline,  and  mineral  oils,  not  specially  mentioned,  including 

vaseline,  G.W 100  kil..    4.70 


Group  4.- 
9.  Ores,  G.  W 100  kil..      .10 

Group  6.— Crystal  and  glass. 

10.  Common  or  ordinary  hollow  glassware;  electrio  insulators,  T.  (Disp.  m, 

rule5) 100  kil..     LOO 

11.  Crystal,  and  glass  imitating  crystal: 

a.  Articles,  cut,  engraved,  or  gilt,  T.  (Disp.  Ill,  rule  5) 100  kil..     14.00 

b.  Articles,  other,  T.  (Disp.  Ill,  rule  5) do 7.00 

12.  Plate  glass  or  plate  crystal : 

a.  Slabs,  paving  or  roofing,  T.  (Disp.  Ill,  rule  5) 100  kil. .     1. 65 

o.  For  windows  or  in  other  articles,  provided  they  be  neither  polished, 

beveled,  engraved,  nor  annealed,  T.  (Disp.  Ill,  rule  5) 100  kil. .    3. 40 

c  Window  glass  set  in  lead  and  polished,  or  beveled  plate  glass,  T. 

(Disp.  Ill,  rule 5) 100  kil..    6.90 

d.  Articles,  engraved  or  annealed,  T.  ( Disp.  Ill,  rule  5) do....    9.80 

13.  Glass  and  crystal,  tinned,  silvered,  or  coated  with  other  metals: 

a.  Common  mirrors  not  exceeding  2  mm.,  in  thickness,  coated  with  red 

or  dark  mercurial  varnish,  T.  (Disp.  HI,  rule  5) 100  kil..  10.00 

0.  Mirrors,  other,  not  beveled,  T.  (Disp.  Ill,  rule  5) do 15.00 

c.  Mirrors,  beveled,  T.  (Disp.  Ill,  rule  5) do....  18.00 

14.  Glass  and  crystal,  in  other  articles: 

a.  In  statuettes,  flower  stands,  and  vases  and  similar  articles  for  toilet 

purposes  and  house  decoration,  T.  (Disp.  Ill,  rule  5) kilog..      .35 

o.  Spectacle  and  watch  glasses;  imitations  of  precious  or  fine  stones; 

enamel,  T.  (Disp.  Ill,  rule  5) kilog..    1.00 

15.  Incandescent  electrio  lamps,  mounted  or  not hundred..    2.50 

Group  6.— Pottery,  earthenware,  and  porcelain. 

16.  Articles  of  fire  clay,  G.  W lOOkil..      .30 

17.  Vitrified  brick  for  paving  purposes,  vitrified  block,  vitrified  brick  for 

sewers,  vitrified  invert  olock,  and  vitrified  invert  brick  for  sewers. 
G.W 100  kil..      .06 

18.  Roofing  tiles  of  clay,  not  glazed,  for  building  purposes,  per  square  (10  by 

10  feet) L50 

19.  Vitrified  clay  and  terra  cotta  sewer  pipe,  slabs  or  conduits  of  clay,  glazed 

or  uuglazed,  cemtmt  or  stoneware,  G.  W 100  kil..      .25 

20.  Ceramic  tiles  of  all  kinds  and  glazed  roofing  tiles,  per  square  (10  by  10  feet) .    2. 50 

21.  Hollow  ware,  glazed  or  not,  of  clay  or  stoneware: 

a.  Household  or  kitchen  utensils,  except  table  ware,  and  provided  they 
be  not  gilt,  painted,  or  ornamented  in  relief,  T.  (Disp.  III.  rule  5), 
100  kil 80 

0.  Dishes  or  other  articles,  provided  that  they  be  neither  gilt,  painted, 

nor  ornamented  in  relief,  T.  (Disp.  Ill,  rule  5) 100  kil..    3.00 

o.  Common  bottles  of  earthen  w  are,  to  contain  beer,  eto do ... .    1. 00 

d.  Flower  pots  of  common  earthenware,  T.  (Disp.  Ill,  rule  5) ....  do ... .    1. 00 
«.  Articles,  gilt,  painted,  or  ornamented  in  relief.  T.  (Disp.  III.  role  5), 

ioo kii :....; :  6.» 
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22.  Faience  in  dishes  or  hollow  ware: 

a.  Neither  painted,  gilt,  nor  in  relief,  T.  (Disp.  m, rale  5) 100 kil..  $3.50 

b.  Gilt,  painted,  or  with  ornaments  in  relief,  T.  (Disp.  Ill,  role  5), 

100  til 6.40 

23.  Porcelain  in  dishes  or  hollow  ware : 

a.  Neither  painted,  gilt,  nor  in  relief,  T.  (Disp.  Ill,  rale  5) 100  kil. .    5. 80 

b.  Painted,  gilt,  or  with  ornaments  in  relief,  T.  (Disp.  IIL  role  5), 

100  kil 9.30 

24.  Statuettes,  flower  stands,  and  vases,  high  and  baa  reliefs,  articles  for  toilet 

purposes  (adorno*  de  tocador)  and  house  decoration,  of  fine  clay,  faience, 
stoneware,  porcelain,  or  bisque,  T.  (Disp.  Ill,  rale  5) kilog..      .25 

Class  II.— Metals,  and  all  manufactures  in  which  a  metal  enters  as  a 

PRINCIPAL  ELEMENT. 

Group  1. — Gold,  silver,  and  platinum  and  alloys  of  these  metals,  and  gold  and  stiver 

plate. 

25.  Gold  and  platinum  or  alloys  thereof  in  jewelry,  with  or  without  precious 

stones  or  pearls;  silver  in  jewelry  with  precious  stones  or  pearls;  and 
precious  stones,  pearls,  and  seed  pearls,  not  set,  N.  W hectog. .    7. 50 

26.  Gold  or  platinum  or  alloys  thereof  wrought  in  articles,  other,  of  all  kinds, 

N.  W hectog..  2.80 

27.  8il ver  in  ingots,  bars,  plates,  sheets,  or  powder,  N.  W kilog. .  2. 00 

28.  Silver,  in  jewelry,  without  precious  stones  or  pearls,  N.  W hectog . .  1. 50 

29.  8ilver  wrought  in  articles,  other,  of  all  kinds,  and  platinum  in  ingots, 

N.W . . .. kilog?:    8.00 

30.  Gold  and  silver  plated  ware  of  all  kinds,  and  jewelry  made  of  metal, 

§old  or  silver  plated,  with  or  without  precious  stones  or  imitations 
lereof. per  cent  ad  valorem..       25 

Group  2. —Cart  iron  (I). 

(I)  Articles  of  malleable  oast  iron  are  dutiable  as  manufactures  of  wrought 
iron. 

Cast  iron : 

31.  Pigs,  G.  W 100  kil..      .10 

32.  Articles  not  coated  or  ornamented  with  another  metal  or  porcelain, 

neither  polished  or  turned— 

a.  Bars,  beams,  plates,  grates  for  furnaces,  columns,  and  pipes, 

G.W 100  kil..      .50 

b.  Lubricating  boxes  for  railway  tracks  and  carriages,  and  railway 

chairs,  G.W 100  kil..      .86 

c.  Articles,  other,  G.  W  • do 75 

33*  Articles  of  all  kinds  not  coated  or  ornamented  with  another  metal  or 

porcelain,  polished  or  turned,  T.  (Disp.  Ill,  rule  5) 100  kil . .    1. 90 

34.  Articles  of  all  kinds,  enameled,  gilt,  tinned  or  coated,  or  ornamented 

with  other  metals  or  porcelain,  T.  (Disp.  Ill,  rule  5) 100  kil..    2. 30 

Group  3.— Wrought  iron  and  stesL 

35.  Iron,  soft  or  wrought,  in  ingots  or  "toehos;"  steel  in  ingots,  G.  W.,  100 

36.  Wrought  iron  or  steel,  rolled — 

a.  Rails,  G.W 100  kil..      .50 

b.  Bars  of  all  kinds,  including  rods;  tires,  and  hoops,  G.  W  ..100  kil..      .90 
#.  Bars  of  all  kinds  of  fine  crucible  steel,  G.W 100  kil..    1.60 
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37.  Sheets,  rolled— 

a.  Neither  polished  nor  tinned,  of  3  millimetera  and  more  In  thickness, 

G.  W lOOlril..  $1.10 

ft.  Neither  polished  nor  tinned,  of  less  than  3  millimeters  in  thickness, 

and  hoop  iron,  G.  W 100  kil..     L20 

e.  Tinned  and  tin  plate,  G.  W do....     1.50 

d.  Polished,  oorru gated,  perforated,  cold-rolled,  galvanized  or  not,  and 

bands  of  polished  hoop  iron,  G.  W 100  kil..     1.30 

38.  Wrought  iron  or  steel : 

Cast  in  pieces,  in  the  rongh,  neither  polished,  turned,  nor  adjusted, 
weighing,  each — 

a.  26  kil.  or  more,  G.  W 100  kil..    LOO 

ft.  Less  than  25  kU.,  G.  W do....    1.36 

39.  Cast  in  pieces,  finished — 

a.  Wheels,  weighing  more  than  100  kilograms,  fish  plates,  chairs, 
sleepers,  and  straight  axles;  springs  for  railways  and  tramways; 
lubricating  boxes,  G.  W 100  kU..      .60 

ft.  Wheels  weighing  100  kilograms  or  less;  springs  other  than  for  rail- 
ways and  tramways;  bent  axles  and  cranks,  G.  W 100  kil..    1. 40 

40.  Pipes— 

a.  Covered  with  sheet  brass,  G.  W do....    1.40 

ft.  Other,  galvanized  or  not,  G.  W do....     1*40 

41.  Wire,  galvanized  or  not— 

a.  2  millim.  or  more  in  diameter,  T.  (Disp.  Ill,  rule  5) do....  1.00 

ft.  More  than  i  and  up  to  2  millim.  in  diameter,  T.  (Disp.   Ill,  rule 

5) 100  kil....  1.80 

o.  i  millim.  or  less  in  diameter,  and  wire  covered  with  any  kind  of 

tissue,  T.  (Disp.  Ill,  rule  5) 100  kil..  LOO 

42.  In  large  pieces,  composed  of  bars,  or  bars  and  sheets  fastened  by  means  of  . 

rivets  or  screws;  the  same,  unriveted,  perforated,  or  cut  to  measure  for 
bridges,  frames,  and  other  buildings,  G.  W 100 kil..     1.80 

43.  Anchors,  chains  for  vessels  or  machines,  moorings,  switches,  and  signal 

disks,  G.W 100  kil..      .80 

44.  Anvils,  G.W do....    2.60 

45.  Wire  gauze: 

a.  Up  to  20  threads  per  inch,  T.  (Disp.  Ill,  rule  5) do....    5.00 

ft.  Of  20  threads  or  more  per  inch,  T.  (Disp.  Ill,  rule  5) kilog..      .  10 

46.  Cables,  fencing  (barbed  wire,  including  fasteners  for  the  same),  and  net- 

ting; furniture  springs,  G.W 100  kil..     1.00 

47.  Tools  and  implements  (not  apparatus) : 

a.  Fine,  for  arts,  trades,  and  professions,  of  crucible  steel,  T.  (Disp.  Ill, 

rule  5) -.  100  kil..    8.00 

ft.  Other,  T.  (Disp.  Ill,  rule  5) do....    2.50 

48.  Screws,  nuts,  bolts,  washers,  and  rivets;  nails,  clasp  nails,  tacks,  and 

brads,  T.  (Disp.  Ill,  rule  5) 100 kil..     L50 

49.  Saddlery  hardware: 

a.  Made  of  iron  or  steel,  bits,  spurs,  and  all  finishes  for  common  harness, 

T.  (Disp.  Ill,  rule  5) 100 kil..    3.00 

ft.  Made  of  composition  or  materials  other  than  iron  or  steel,  shall  be 
dutiable  according  to  its  chief  component  material. 

50.  Buckles: 

a.  Nickeled, T.  (Disp. Ill, rule 5) kilog..      .20 

ft.  Other,  T.  (Disp.  Ill,  rule  5) do 15 

51.  Needles,  sewing  or  embroidering,  pins,  and  pens,  N.  W.  (Disp.  Ill,  rule 

9) kilog..      .30 

52.  Crochet  hooks,  hooks,  and  hairpins,  N.  W.  (Disp.  Ill,  rule  9) do 30 

53.  Cutlery: 

a.  With  common  wooden  handles,  suoh  as  used  by  butchers,  shoemakers, 
saddlers,  and  cooks,  including  table  knives  and  forks  with  common 
wooden  handles,  T.  (Disp.  Ill,  rule  5) kilog..      .20 

ft.  All  other  cutlery  (except  pocket  outlery),  including  scissors;  fishing 

hooks,  T.  (Disp.  Ill,  rule  5) kilog..      .40 

Ct  Surgical,  including  dental  instruments;  pocket  outlery,  side  arms 

(not  fire)  and  pieces  for  same ;  razors,  T.  (Disp.  Ill,  rule  5) . . . .  kilog. .      .  GO 
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64.  Small  arms  and  barrels: 

a.  Barrels,  unfinished,  for  portable  arms,  G.  W ...kilog..  $0.25 

b.  Barrels,  finished,  for  portable  arms,  Q.  W do 60 

o.  Small  arms,  snch  as  pistols  and  revolvers,  also  their  detached  parts, 

except  barrels,  T.  (Disp.  Ill,  rule  5) kilog..    2.50 

56.  Sporting  arms,  breech  and  muzzle  loading,  and  detached  parts  thereof, 

except  barrels per  cent  ad  valorem..        25 

56.  Manufactures  of  tin  plate,  T.  (Disp.  Ill,  rule  5) 100  kil..     4.00 

Wrought  iron  or  steel : 

57.  Articles  of  all  kinds  not  specially  mentioned,  common,  even  coated 

with  lead,  tin,  or  zinc,  or  painted  or  varnished,  T.  (Disp.  Ill,  rule 

5),  100  kil 8.00 

58.  Articles  of  all  kinds  not  specially  mentioned,  fine,  1.  e.,  polished,  enam- 

eled, coated  with  porcelain,  nickel,  or  other  metals  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  lead,  tin,  or  zinc),  or  with  ornaments,  borders,  or  parts  of 
other  metals,  or  combined  with  glass  or  earthenware,  T.  (Disp.  HI, 
rule  5) 100  kil..    4.00 

Group  4. — Copper  and  alloyi  of  oommon  metals  with  oopper  (brass,  bronze,  etc.). 

59.  Copper  scales  (lamina),  oopper  of  first  fusion,  old  oopper,  brass,  etc.,  G.  W., 

100  kil 3.00 

60.  Copper  and  alloys  of  copper:  In  ingots,  G.  W.... 100  kil..    4.00 

61.  Rolled  in  bars  of  all  kinds,  G.  W do 4.60 

62.  Rolled  in  sheets,  G.W do 5.00 

63.  Wire,  galvanized  or  not — 

a.  1  millimeter  and  more  in  diameter,  T.  (Disp.  Ill,  rule  5). do....  6.00 

6.  Less  than  1  millimeter  in  diameter,  T.  (Disp.  Ill,  rule  5). do....  7.50 

o.  Gilt,  Bilvered,  or  nickeled,  T.  (Disp.  Ill,  rule  5) kilos..  .50 

64.  Wire  covered  with  tissues  or  insulating  materials;  conducting  cables 

for  electricity  over  publio  thoroughfares,  T.  (Disp.  Ill,  rule  5), 

100  kil 7.50 

65.  Wire  gauze — 

a.  Up  to  100  threads  per  inch,  T.  (Disp.  Ill,  rule  5) kilog..      .20 

b.  Of  100  threads  or  more  per  inch,  T.  (Disp.  Ill,  rule  5) do 40 

66.  Pipes,  bearings,  plates  for  fireplaces,  and  boiler  makers'  wares  partially 

wrought,  G.  W 100 kil..    4.50 

67.  Nails  and  tacks,  except  as  included  in  paragraph  301 — 

a.  Gilt  or  nickeled,  T.  (Disp.  Ill,  rule  5) kilog..      .20 

6.  Other,  T.  (Disii.  Ill,  rule  5) do 12 

68.  Pins  or  pens,  crochet  hooks,  or  hairpins,  N.  W.  ( Disp.  Ill,  rule  9) .  do 60 

69.  Articles  not  specially  mentioned,  varnished  or  not,  T.  (Disp.  Ill,  rule 

5) kilog..      .20 

70.  Articles,  gilt  or  nickeled,  not  specially  mentioned,  except  when  exclu- 

sively used  for  sanitary  constructions,  T.  (Disp.  Ill,  rule  5) . . kilog. .      .  50 
a.  In  articles,  gilt  or  nickeled,  when  exclusively  used  for  sanitary 

constructions,  T.  (Disp.  Ill,  rule  5) kilog..      .20 

Group  5.— Other  metals  and  their  alloys. 

71.  Mercury,  G.  W kilog..  .20 

72.  Nickel,  aluminum,  and  their  alloys: 

a.  In  lamps  or  ingots,  G.  W 100  kil..  3.00 

o.  In  bars,  sheets,  pipes,  and  wire,  G.  W do 7.00 

o.  In  other  articles  of  all  kinds,  T.  (Disp.  Ill,  rule  5) kilog..  .50 

73.  Tin  and  alloys  thereof  (Britaunia  metal): 

a.  In  lumps  or  ingots,  G.  W 100  kil..  4.00 

o.  In  bars,  sheets,  pipes,  and  wire,  G.  W do 7.00 

o.  Hammered  in  thin  leaves  (tin  foil)  and  oapsnles  for  bottles,  T.  (Disp. 

Ill,  rule  5) kilog..  .04 

d.  In  other  articles  of  all  kinds,  T.  (Disp.  Ill,  rule  5) do 50 
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Increase for  the  world. 

Decrease  for  United  Statet. 

£panish  tariff. 

graph 

Percent. 

Duty. 

Percent. 

Duty. 

For  the  world. 

For  Spain. 

54-a 
b 

60 

66} 

32 

.40 
1.00 
3.30 

37* 

40 

33} 

.25 

.60 

2.20 

.40 

.25 

c 

2.00 

1.00 

56 

100 

50% 
4.40 

50 

25% 
3.30 

56 

10 

25 

10.90 

3.00 

57 

10 

3.30 

33* 

2.20 

7.40 

2.00 

58 

10 

4.40 

25 

3.30 

9.00 

2.50 

59 

50 

4.50 

33* 

3.00 

7.00 

3.00 

60 
61 
62 

50 
22 
10 

6.00 
5.50 
5.50 

33* 

20 

20 

4.00 
4.40 
4.40 

8.90 
11.70 
14.00 

4.00 
4.50 
5.00 

63-a 
b 

10 

6.60 

7.50 

.75 

8.25 

16| 
20 
33* 
20 

5.50 

6.00 

.50 

6.60 

14.50 

16.60 

1.00 

15.00 

4.00 
4.00 

0 

64 

50 
10 

.50 
15.00 

65-a 
b 
66 

50 
50 
22 

50 
25 
25 
25 

.30 

.60 

5.50 

.30 
.15 
.75 
.25 

33* 
33* 
20 

50 
33* 
33* 
20 

.20 

.40 

4.40 

.15 
.10 
.50 
.20 

16.60 

.35 

9.55 

.50 

.24 

1.40 

.60 

5.00 
.10 

67-a 
b 
68 
69 

.20 

.12 

60 

20 

70 

25 

.62* 

20 

.50 

1.10* 

.30 

a 

25 

.25 

20 

.20 

1.10 

.30 

71 

.20 

3.00 

7.00 

.60 

.20 

3.00 

7.00 

.45 

.40 

5.60 
5.60 
5.60 

.40 

72-a 

5.60 

6 

5.60 

0 

20 

25 

5.60 

73-a 

0 

10 
10 
50 

4.40 

7.70 

.06 

25 
14 
33* 

3.30 

6.60 

.04 

10.00 
10.00 
10.00. 

4.00 
4.00 
4.00 

d 

50 

.75 

40 

.45 

10.00 

4.00 
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74.  Zinc,  lead,  and  other  metals,  not  specially  mentioned,  and  their  alloys: 

a.  In  lumps  or  ingots,  G.  W 100  Ml..  $1.00 

b.  In  hare,  sheets,  pipes,  and  wire,  including  shot,  G.  W do.. ..    1.50 

e.  In  articles,  gilt  or  nickeled,  except  when  exclusively  used  for  sanitary 

constructions,  T.  (Disp.  Ill,  rule  5) kilog..      .30 

d.  In  articles,  gilt  or  nickeled,  when  exclusively  nsed  for  sanitary  con- 
structions, t  T.  (Disp.  Ill,  rale  5) kilog..      .20 

«.  Zino  nails  and  tacks,  neither  gilt  nor  nickeled,  T.  (Disp.  Ill,  rule 

5) kUog..      .07 

/.  In  other  articles,  including  type,  T.  (Disp.  Ill,  role  5) do 15 

Group  6.— Wastes  and  scoria. 

75.  Filings,  shavings,  cuttings  of  iron  or  steel,  and  other  wastes  of  cast  iron 

or  from  the  manufacture  of  common  metals,  fit  only  for  resmelting,  G.  W., 

100  kil !?. . .. .      .15 

76.  Sooris)  resulting  from  the  smelting  of  ores,  G.  W 100  kil..     .08 

Class  III.— Substances  employed  in  pharmacy  and  chemical  industries,  and 

PRODUCTS  COMPOSED  OF  THESE  SUBSTANCES. 

Group  1.— simple  drags. 

77.  Oleaginous  seeds,  copra  or  cocoannts,  G.  W 100  kil..  $2.00 

78.  Resins  and  gums : 

a.  Colophany,  pitch  (vegetable),  and  similar  products,  G.  W do 50 

6.  Spirits  of  turpentine,  T.  (Disp.  Ill,  rule  5) do 2.50 

o.  Caou  tchouc  and  gutta-percha,  raw  or  melted  in  lumps,  G.  W . . .  do 3. 00 

79.  Extracts  of  licorice,  onamphor,  aloes,  and  other  similar  vegetable  juices, 

G.W 100 kil..    5.25 

80.  Tan  bark,  G.W do 25 

81.  Opium, G.W kilog..    6.00 

82.  Other  simple  vegetable  products,  not  specially  mentioned,  G.  W . . .  100  kil . .    2. 75 

83.  Animal  products  employed  in  medicine,  not  specially  mentioned,  G.  W., 

ioo kif. :. . T7! 1.80 

Group  2.— Colon,  dyes,  and  Tarnishes. 

84.  Natnral  colors,  in  powder  or  in  lumps  (ochers,  etc.),  G.  W 100  kil..     .60 

86.  Artificial  colors  of  metallic  bases: 

a.  In  powder  or  lumps,  G.  W. ;  T.  (Disp.  III.  rule  4) do 2.55 

b.  Prepared  in  the  paste,  oil,   or  water;  also  lead  or  colored  pencils, 

G.  W.;  T.  (Disp.  Ill,  rule4) 100  kil..    5.00 

86.  Other  artificial  colors,  in  powder,  crystals,  lnmps,  or  paste,  including  litho- 

graphic inks,  G.  W.;  T.  (Disp.  Ill,  rule  4) kilog..      .25 

87.  Natural  dyes: 

a.  Woods,  barks,  roots,  etc,  for  dyeing,  G.  W 100  kil..  .20 

b.  Madder,  G.  W do....  4.50 

c.  Indigo  and  cochineal,  G.W kilog..  .20 

88.  Artificial  dyes : 

a.  Extracts  from  logwood,  archil,  and  other  dyeing  extracts,  G.  W. ;  T. 

(Disp.  Ill,  rule  4) lOOkil..  5.00 

6.  Writing,  drawing, or printinginks, G.W. ;  T.  (Disp. Ill, rule 4). do 3.00 

o.  Colors  derived  from  coal,  G.  W.:  T.  (Disp.  Ill,  rule  4) kilog..  .20 

89.  Varnishes,  G.W. ;  T.  (Disp.  Ill,  rnle  4) 100  kil..  7.50 

90.  Blacking,  G.  W do....  8.00 

Group  3.— Chemical  and  pharmaceutical  products. 

91.  Simple  bodies: 

a.  Sulphur,  G.W lOOkil..     .15 

b.  Bromine,  boron,  iodine,  and  phosphorus.    Phosphorus,  T.  (Disp.  Ill, 

ruleS);  other,  G.W kilog..      .13 

92.  Inorganic  acids : 

a.  Hydrochlorio,  borio,  nitric,  and  sulphurio,  also  aqua  regis,  G.  W., 

lOOkil 90 

b.  Liquid  carbonic  acid,  N.  W lOOkil..    5.00 

c  Other,  G.W do....    5.00 
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Para- 
graph. 


74-a 
ft 
e 

d 

f 

75 
76 


Increase  for  tbe  world. 


77 

78-« 
ft 
e 

79 

80 
81 
82 
83 


84 


86 


87-« 
ft 
o 

88-a 


89 
90 


ft 
o 


91-a 
ft 


92-« 

ft 
c 


Per  cent, 


10 
10 
83* 

25 

43 

33* 

33r 
66> 


100 
20 
10 


100 


33r 

66| 
20 

60 


50 
50* 


66f 


33| 


66f 
66| 


33| 


Duty. 


1.10 

1.65 

.40 

.25 

.10 

.20 

.20 
.05 


2.00 

1.00 
3.00 
3.30 
5.25 

.25 
6.00 
5.50 
1.80 


.80 

4.25 
6.00 

.40 


.30 

4.50 

.30 

5.00 

5.00 

.20 

10.00 

3.00 


.25 

.30 


.40 

5.00 
5.00 


Decrease  for  United  States. 


Per  cent. 


50 

33f 

25 

20 

50 

40 

25 
40 


25 

50 
16f 
33! 

40 

20 


50 
33! 


25 

50 
25 

50 


33! 
33! 
33! 

40 

40 
25 
25 
50 


40 
40 


25 


Duty. 


.55 

L10 

.30 

.20 

.05 

.12 

.25 
.03 


1.50 

.50 
2.50 
2.20 
3.15 

.20 
6.00 
2.75 
1.20 


.60 

2.12! 
4.50 

.20 


.20 

3.00 

.20 

3.00 

3.00 

.15 

7.60 

1.50 


.15 
.18 


.30 

5.00 
5.00 


Spanish  tariff. 


For  the  world. 


2.50 
2.50 
2.50 

2.50 

2.50 

2.50 

.30 
.05 


1.00 
6.75 
6.00 
9.00 

.45 
2.30 
5.50 
3.00 


1.10 

5.10 
11.90 

.41 


.40 

9.00 

.35 

8.00 


8.95 

.36 

15.00 

8.00 


.45 
.35 


.75 

10.00 
10.00 


For  Spain. 


1.50 
1.50 
1.50 

1.50 

1.50 

1.50 

.30 
.05 


1.00 
2.50 
6.00 
5.25 

.25 
2.30 
2.75 
1.80 


.60 

2.55 
5.95 

.25 


.20 

4.50 

.20 

5.00 

3.00 

.20 

7.50 

3.00 


.15 
.35 


.30 

10.00 
10.00 


b  o— 02- 


-89< 
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98.  Organic  adds! 

a.  Oxalic,  citric,  tartaric,  and  carbolic,  G.  W 100  kil.. 

b.  Oleic,  stearic,  and  palmetto,  G.  W do 

o.  Acetic,  G.  W do 

d.  Other,  G.W do 

94.  Oxides  and  oxy hydrates :  Of  ammoniac,  potash,  and  other  caostic  and 

barilla  alkalies,  G.  W 100  kil..      . 

96.  Inorganic  salts: 

a.  Chloride  of  sodiam  (common  salt),  crude,  G.  W do 

b.  Chloride  of  sodiam  (common  salt),  gronud,  powdered,  manufactured 

or  otherwise,  G.W 100  kil.. 

c  Chloride  of  potassium;  sulphates  of  soda,  iron,  or  magnesia;  carbon- 
ate of  masnesia;  alum,  G.W 100 kil.. 

d.  Sulphate  of  ammoniac;  phosphates  and  superphosphates  of  lime; 
nitrate  of  potash  and  soda,  G.  W 100  kil.. 

s.  Other  salts  of  ammoniac,  salts  of  copper,  chloride  of  lime,  sulphate  of 

£otash,  hyposulphite  of  soda  and  borax ;  sal  soda,  G.  W. . .  100  kil. . 
loratesof  soda  and  potash,  G.W do 1. 

96.  Organic  salts: 

a.  Acetates  and  oxalates,  G.  W 100  kil.. 

6.  Citrates  and  tartrates,  T.  (Disp.  HI,  rule  5) do 

97.  Alkaloids  and  their  salts;  ohlorides  of  gold  and  silver,  N.  W kilog.. 

98.  Chemical  products  not  specially  mentioned,  G.  W. ;  T.  (Disp.  Ill,  rule  4), 

kilog d 

99.  Pills,  including  those  of  quinine,  capsules,  medicinal,  dragees,  and  the 

like,  T.  (Disp.  Ill,  rule  5) kilog..      .% 

100.  Pharmaceutical  products  not  specially  mentioned,  T.  (Disp.  Ill,  rule  5), 

kilog U 

Group  4.— Oils,  fats,  wax,  and  their  derivatives. 

101.  Vegetable  oils: 

a.  Solid  (cocoanut,  palm,  etc.),  G.W 100 kil.      3.<* 

b.  Liquid,  except  olive  oil  and  cotton-seed  oil,  G.  W do 3. 0( 

o.  Cotton-seed  oil,  to  be  used  exclusively  in  the  manufacture  of  soap, 

provided  that  the  importation  be  made  at  the  direct  demand  of 
the  manufacturers  of  soap,  and  that  the  latter  submit  their  works 
at  all  times  to  the  inspection  of  the  customs  authorities,  and  that 
the  importer  give  such  bond  as  may  be  regarded  necessary  by  the 
acting  collector,  G.  W 100  kil..       M 

102.  Crude  oils  and  animal  fats : 

a.  Cod-liver  oil  and  other  medicinal  oils,  not  refined,  G.  W do 1.5< 

b.  Glycerin,  olein,  stearin,  and  spermaceti,  crude,  G.  W do 1.41 

o.  Other  crude  oils  and  fats,  including  olein  and  tallow,  when  to  be  used 

in  the  manufacture  of  soaps,  G.W 100  kil..      M 

103.  Mineral,  vegetable,  or  animal  wax,  un wrought,  and  paraffin  in  lumps, 

G.W 100  kil..     2.U 

104.  Articles  of  stearin  and  paraffin,  wax  of  all  kinds,  wrought,  T.  (Disp.  Ill, 

rule  5) 100  kil..    5.01 

105.  Soap: 

a.  Common  soap  in  bars,  including  castile  soap  and  ordinary  scouring 

compositions,  G.  W.;  T.  (Disp.  Ill,  rule  4) 100  kil..     3.01 

b.  Ordinary  toilet  soaps  in  cakes  or  tablets,  G.  W.;   T.  (Disp.  Ill, 

rule  4) 100  kil..  10.  Ol 

o.  Fine  toilet  soaps,  whether  fanoy,  perfumed,  or  not,  and  all  others, 
including  so-called  medicinal  or  medicated  soaps,  G.  W. ;  T.  (Disp. 
Ill,  rule  4) 100  kil..  20. 0| 

106.  Perfumery  and  essences : 

a.  Of  value  less  than  $1.25  per  kilog kilog..      .21 

b.  Of  value  more  than  $1.25  per  kilog do % 

and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Group  5.— Various. 

107.  Artificial  or  chemical  fertilizers,  G.  W 100  kil..      M 

108.  Starch  and  fecal®  for  industrial  uses;  dextrin  and  glucose,  G.  W. ;  T. 

(Disp.  Ill,  rule  4) 100  kil..     1. 

109.  Glues,  albumens,  and  gelatin,  G.  W do 3.! 

110.  Carbons  prepared  for  electric  lighting,  G.  W dp 3. 
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Para- 

Increase for  the  world. 

Decrease  for  United  States. 

Spanish  tariff. 

graph. 

Per  cent. 

Doty. 

Percent. 

Duty. 

For  the  world. 

For  Spain. 

93-a 
b 

60 

• 

1.50 
1.40 
6.00 
5.00 
.40 

33* 

1.00 
1.40 
6.00 
5.00 
.20 

1.50 

5.15 

12.00 

10.00 

.90 

1.00 
1.40 

o 

12.00 

d 

10.00 

94 

60 

50 

.25 

95-a 
b 

100 
100 

.40 
1.00 

50 
50 

.20 
.50 

1.45 
1.45 

1.10 
1.10 

33* 

.60 

25 

.45 

1.15 

.80 

a 

66* 

.05 

40 

.03 

.05 

.05 

c 

33* 

1.00 

25 

.75 

1.50 

1.50 

f 

33* 

2.40 

25 

1.80 

3.60 

3.60 

96-a 

2.50 

3.00 

6.75 

.10 

20 
20 
26 
50 

2.00 

2.40 

5.00 

.05 

5.00 

6.00 

13.50 

.15 

5.00 

b 

6.00 

97 

13.50 

98 

100 

.05 

99 

100 

.50 

40 

.25 

.75 

.25 

100 

100 

.20 

60 

.10 

.35 

.10 

101-a 

3.00 
.00 
.50 

50 
50 

1.50 
3.00 
L50 

7.00 
11.00 

2.50 

b 
o 

100 

3.00 

102-a 

1.50 

2.10 

.75 

1.50 

1.40 

.50 

b 

0 

50 
60 

33* 
33* 

5.15 

1.40 

103 

2.50 

40 

1.50 

5.15 

5.15 

104 

100 

10.00 

50 

5.00 

10.90 

2.40 

105-a 

100 

100 

50 

6.00 
20.00 
30.00 

50 

50. 

33* 

3.00 
10.00 
20.00 

b 

0 

3.50 

.50 

100-a 

100 
100 
100 

.60 

.50 
50% 

50 
50 
50 

.25 
.25 

25% 

b 

and 

.53 

.20 

107 

• 

.05 
2.80 

.05 
1.40 

108 

100 

50 

4.90 

1.40 

109 
110 

33* 

5.20 
3.00 

25 
20 

3.90 
2.40 

7.80 
6.00 

4.20 
6  00 
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111.  Gunpowder  and  explosives: 

a.  Gunpowder,  explosive  compounds,  and  miners'  fuses,  Q.  W. ;  T.  (IMsp. 

Ill,  rule  4) ...lOOkU..  $4.00 

b.  Gunpowder,  sporting,  and  other  explosive  not  intended  for  mines, 

including  fireworks  of  all  kinds,  N.  W kilog..      .20 

Class  IV.— Cotton  and  manufactures  thereof. 
Group  L— Cotton  in  the  wool  and  yams. 

112.  Cotton  in  the  wool  and  cotton  waste,  G.  W 100  HI..  $1.00 

113.  Cotton  yarn  and  thread  for  crocheting,  embroidering,  and  sewing,  in- 

cluding the  weight  of  reels,  N.  W.  (Disp.  Ill,  rule  9) kflog..       .33 

Group  2.— Harass. 

Notk  I. — When  the  tissues  inoluded  in  the  numbers  of  this  group  contain  an 
admixture,  they  shall,  according  to  kind,  be  liable  to  the  following  surtaxes 
(see  Disp.  I). 

1.  Cotton  tissues  containing  threads  of  hemp,  jute,  linen,  ramie,  or  pita  shall 
be  liable  to  a  Burtax  of  15  per  cent  of  the  duties  applicable  thereto,  provided 
that  the  number  of  these  threads  of  hemp,  jute,  linen,  ramie,  or  pita,  counted 
in  the  warp  and  weft,  does  not  exceed  one-fifth  of  the  total  number  of  threads 
composing  the  tissue. 

When  the  number  of  threads  of  hemp,  jute,  linen,  ramie,  etc.,  exceeds  one- 
fifth  of  the  total,  the  tissues  shall  be  subject  to  the  corresponding  duties  of 
Class  V. 

2.  Cotton  tissues  containing  threads  of  wool,  flock  wool,  hair,  or  wastes  of 
these  materials  shall  be  liable  to  a  surtax  of  35  per  cent  of  the  duties  applica- 
ble thereto,  provided  that  the  number  of  threads  of  wool,  flock  wool,  hair,  or 
their  wastes,  counted  in  the  warp  and  weft,  does  not  exceed  one-fifth  of  the 
total  number  of  threads  composing  the  tissue. 

When  the  number  of  threads  of  wool,  flock  wool,  hair,  or  their  wastes  exceeds 
one-fifth  of  the  total,  the  tissues  Bhall  be  subject  to  the  corresponding  duties 
of  Class  VI,  as  tissues  mixed  with  wool. 

3.  Cotton  tissues  containing  threads  of  silk  or  floss  silk  shall  be  liable  to  a 
surtax  of  70  per  cent  of  the  duties  applicable  thereto,  provided  that  the  num- 
ber of  silk  or  silk-floss  threads,  counted  in  the  warp  and  weft,  does  not  exceed 
one-fifth  of  the  total  number  of  threads  composing  the  tissue. 

When  the  number  of  threads  of  silk  or  floss  suk  exceeds  one-fifth  of  the 
total,  the  tissues  shall  be  subject  to  the  corresponding  duties  of  Class  VII. 

The  provisions  of  this  note  shall  not  apply  to  knitted  stuffs,  tulles,  lace, 
blondes,  and  tulles  for  borders  (see  Disp.  I,  rule  6),  to  ribbons  (Disp.  I,  role  7), 
or  to  trimmings  (Disp.  I,  rule  7). 

Note  II. — Articles  included  in  this  group  which  are  within  the  undermen- 
tioned conditions  shall  be  liable  to  the  following  surtaxes  (see  Disp.  1) : 

(a)  Tissues,  broches,  or  woven  like  brocades  with  silk  or  floss  silk,  shall  be 
liable  to  the  duties  leviable  thereon  plus  a  surtax  of  35  per  cent. 

(b)  Tissues  embroidered  by  hand  or  by  machine  after  weaving  or  with  appli- 
cation of  trimmings  shall  be  liable  to  the  duties  leviable  thereon  plus  a  surtax 
of  30  per  cent. 

Should  the  embroidery  contain  threads,  purl,  or  spangles  of  common  metals 
or  of  silver,  the  surtax  shall  amount  to  60  per  cent  of  the  duties  applicable  to 
the  tissue. 

When  the  threads,  purl,  or  spangles  are  of  gold,  the  surtax  shall  be  100  per 
cent. 

(c)  Tissues  and  trimmings  containing  threads  or  purl  of  common  metals  or 
silver  shall  be  liable  to  a  surtax  of  50  per  cent  of  the  duties  leviable  thereon. 

When  the  threads  or  purl  are  of  gold,  the  surtax  shall  amount  to  100  per 

r«»lit. 

(tl)  Tissues  entirely  or  partially  made  up  into  sacks  shall  be  liable  to  the 
duties  applicable  thereto  plus  a  surtax  of  15  per  cent. 
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Shawls  called  "mantones"  and  "panolones,"  traveling  rugs,  counterpane*, 
sheets,  towels,  tablecloths  and  napkins,  mantles,  veils,  shawls,  hemmed  fichus, 
and  handkerchiefs  shall,  for  the  making  np,  be  liable  to  a  surtax  of  90  per 
cent  of  the  duties  leviable  thereon. 

Other  made-np  articles,  wearing  apparel,  and  clothing  of  all  kinds,  except 
corsets,  finished,  half  finished,  or  simply  basted,  shall,  for  their  total  weight, 
be  liable  to  the  duties  leviable  on  the  principal  component  tissue  on  their  most 
visible  exterior  part,  plus  a  surtax  of  100  per  cent. 

Articles  of  hosiery  specially  mentioned  shall  not  be  liable  to  the  payment  of 
the  surtax  for  making  up. 

114.  Tissues,  plain  and  without  figures,  napped  or  not,  weighing  10  kilograms 

or  more  per  100  square  meters,  unbleached,  bleached,  or  dyed,  having — 

a.  Up  to  9  threads,  N.  W kilog-.  $0.13 

b.  From  10  to  15  threads,  N.  W do 17 

o.  From  16  to  19  threads,  N.  W do 23 

d.  20  threads  or  more,  N.  W do 35 

114 e.  The  same  tissues,  printed  or  manufactured  with  dyed  yarns: 
Dutiable  as  the  tissue,  with  a  surtax  of  30  per  oent,  N.  W. 

115.  Tisanes,  plain  and  without  figures,  napped  or  not,  weighing  less  than  10 

kilograms  per  100  square  meters,  unbleached,  bleached,  or  dyed,  haviug — 

«.  Up  to  6  threads,  N.  W kilog..       .15 

b.  From  7  to  11  threads,  N.  W do 20 

o.  From  12  to  15  threads,  N.  W do 27 

d.  From  16  to  19  threads,  N.  W do 37 

e.  20  threads  or  more,  N.  W do 50 

115/.  The  same  tissue,  printed  or  manufactured  with  dyed  yarns : 

Dutiable  as  the  tissues,  with  a  surtax  of  40  per  cent,  /*.  W. 

116.  Tissues,  twilled  or  figured  on  the  loom,  napped  or  not,  weighing  10  kilo- 

grams or  more  per  100  square  meters,  unbleached,  bleached,  or  dyed, 

having — 

a.  Up  to  6  threads,  N.  W kilog..      .15 

6.  From  7  to  11  threads,  N.  W do 18 

c  From  12  to  15  threads,  N.  W do W 

d.  From  16  to  19  threads,  N.  W do 32 

e.  20  threads  or  more,  N.  W do 42 

116/  The  same  tissues,  printed  or  manufactured  with  dyed  yarns: 

Dutiable  as  the  tissue,  with  a  surtax  of  30  per  cent,  N.  W. 

117.  Tissues,  twilled  or  figured  on  the  loom,  napped  or  not,  weighing  less  than 

10  kilograms  per  100  square  meters,  unbleaehed,  bleached,  or  dyed, 

having: 

a.  Up  to  6  threads,  N.  W kilog..      .18 

5.  From  7  toll  threads,  N.  W do 23 

c.  From  12  to  15  threads,  N.  W do 32 

d.  From  16  to  19  threads,  N.  W do 43 

e.  20  threads  or  more,  N.  W do 55 

117/.  The  same  tissues,  printed  or  manufactured  with  dyed  yarns: 

Dutiable  as  the  tissues,  with  surtax  of  40  per  cent,  N.  W. 

118.  Tissues  for  counterpanes,  N.  W do 24 

119.  Piques  of  all  kinds,  N.  W do 45 

120.  Carded  tissues : 

a.  Unbleached,  half  bleached,  or  dyed  in  the  piece,  N.  W do 08 

5.  Bleached,  printed,  or  manufactured  with  dyed  yarns,  N.  W do 20 

121.  Velvety  tissues,  such  as  corduroys  and  velveteens ;  three-ply  plush  tis- 

sues, cut  or  not,  N.  W kilog..      .47 

122.  Knitted  goods,  even  with  needlework do 30 

a.  Undershirts  and  drawers  of  simple  finish  or  rough  sewing,  N.  W., 

kilog 70 

b.  Undershirts  and  drawers  of  double  sewing  or  fine  finish,  N.   W.. 

kilog 80 

o.  Stockings,  socks,  gloves,  and  other  small  articles  of  simple  finish  or 

rough  sewing,  N.  W kilo£..      .70 

.    d.  Stockings,  socks,  gloves,  and  other  small  articles  of  double  sewing 

or  fine  finish,  N.W kilog..      .90 

123.  Tulles: 

a.  Plain,N.  W do 70 

b.  Figured  or  embroidered  on  the  loom,  N.  W do 92 

°4.  Lace,  blondes,  and  tulle  for  borders,  of  all  kinds,  N.  W do....    1.46 
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126.  Carpets  of  cotton,  N.W kilog..  $0.15 

126.  Tissue*  called  tapestry,  for  upholstering  furniture  and  for  curtains  man* 

u factored  with  dyed  yarns;  table  covers  and  counterpanes  of  the  same 
kind,N.W kilog..       .82 

127.  Wicks  for  lamps  and  candles,  N.  W do 15 

128.  Trimmings  of  cotton;  ribbons  and  galloons,  N.  W do 52 

Clam  V.— Hemp,  flax,  pita,  jots,  and  other  vegetable  fibers,  ahi>  their 

MANUFACTURES. 

Group  L 
Baw  and  spun. 

129.  Twisted  yarns  of  two  or  more  ends  (including  the  weight  of  the  reels) ; 

also  the  fibers  of  abaca,  heniqaen,  pita,  jute,  and  other  vegetable  fibers, 
prepared  or  m  ana  factored  in  any  way,  N.  W.  (Disp.  Ill,  role  9)  . .  kilog. .      .  10 

130.  Bags  for  sugar 100  kfi..     2.00 

131.  Hope  and  cordage: 

a.  Twine  or  rope  yarn  and  cord  of  hemp,  not  exceeding  3  millimeters  in 

thickness,  G.W 100  kil..     6.00 

b.  Cordage  and  rope-makers'  wares  of  hemp,  exceeding  3  millimeters  in 

thickness,  N.  W 100  kil..     6.00 

o.  Cordage  and  rope-makers1  wares  of  abaca,  heniqnen,  pita,  jute,  or 

other  fibers,  N.W 100  kil..    6.00 

Group  2. 

Tissues. 

Note  I. — When  the  tissues  included  in  the  numbers  of  this  group  contain 
an  admixture  they  shall,  according  to  kind,  be  liable  to  the  following  sur- 
taxes (see  Disp.  I): 

1.  Tissues  or  hemp,  jute,  linen,  ramie,  or  pita  containing  threads  of  wool, 
flock  wool,  hair,  or  their  wastes  shall  be  liable  to  a  surtax  of  40  per  cent  of 
the  duties  applicable  thereto,  provided  that  the  number  of  these  threads  of 
wool,  flock  wool,  hair,  or  their  wastes,  counted  in  the  warp  and  weft,  does 
not  exceed  one-fifth  of  the  total  number  of  threads  composing  the  tissue. 

When  the  number  of  threads  of  wool,  flock  wool,  hair,  or  their  wastes 
exceeds  one- fifth  of  the  total,  the  tissues  shall  be  subject  to  the  correspond- 
ing duties  of  group  2,  Class  VI,  as  tissues  mixed  with  wool. 

2.  Tissues  of  hemp,  jute,  linen,  ramie,  or  pita  containing  threads  of  silk  or 
floss  silk  shall  be  liable  to  a  surtax  of  60  per  cent  of  the  duties  applicable 
thereto,  provided  that  the  number  of  these  threads  of  silk  or  floss  silk,  counted 
in  the  warp  and  weft,  does  not  exceed  one-fifth  of  the  total  number  of  threads 
composing  the  tissue. 

When  the  number  of  silk  or  floss-silk  threads  exceeds  one-fifth  of  the  total, 
the  tissues  shall  be  subject  to  the  corresponding  duties  of  Class  VII. 

3.  Tissues  of  cotton  containing  an  admixture  of  hemp,  linen,  ramie,  jute,  or 
other  vegetable  fibers,  and  at  same  time  threads  of  silk  or  floss  silk,  shall  be 
dutiable  according  to  the  corresponding  numbers  of  this  group  (see  Disp.  I, 
rule  4,  letter  b),  with  a  surtax  of  60  per  cent,  provided  that  the  number  of  silk 
or  floss  silk  threads,  counted  in  the  warp  and  weft,  does  not  exceed  one-fifth 
of  the  total  number  of  threads  composing  the  tissue. 

When  the  number  of  threads  of  silk  or  floss  silk  exceeds  one-fifth  of  the 
total,  the  tissues  shall  be  subject  to  the  corresponding  duties  of  Class  VII. 

The  provisions  of  this  note  shall  not  apply  to  knitted  stuffs,  tulles,  lace, 
blonde  and  tulles  for  borders  (see  Disp.  I,  rule  6),  to  ribbons  (Disp.  I,  rule 
7),  or  to  trimmings  (Disp.  L  rule  8). 

Note  II. — Articles  included  in  this  group  which  are  within  the  undermen- 
tioned conditions  shall  be  liable  to  the  following  surtaxes  (see  Disp.  I) : 

(a)  Tissues,  brooh<<s,  or  woven  like  brocades  with  silk  or  floss  sflk,  shall  be 
liable  to  the  duties  leviable  thereon,  plus  a  surtax  of  30  per  cent. 

(b)  Tissues  embroidered  by  hand  or  by  machine  after  weaving  or  with  appli- 
cation of  trimmings  shall  be  liable  to  the  duties  leviable  thereon,  plus  a  surtax 
of  30  per  oent. 
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Should  the  embroidery  contain  threads,  pari,  or  spangles  of  common  metals 
or  of  silver,  the  surtax  shall  ameunt  to  60  per  cent  of  the  duties  applicable  to 
the  tissue. 

When  the  threads,  purl,  or  spangles  are  of  gold,  the  surtax  shall  be  100  per 
cent. 

(c)  Tissues  and  trimmings  containing  threads  or  purl  of  common  metals  or 
silver  shall  be  liable  to  a  surtax  of  50  per  cent  of  the  duties  leviable  thereon. 

When  the  threads  or  purls  are  of  gold,  the  surtax  shall  amount  to  100  per  cent. 

(d)  Tissues  entirely  or  partially  made  up  into  sacks  shall  be  liable  to  the 
duties  applicable  thereto,  plus  a  surtax  of  15  per  cent. 

8heets,  towels,  tablecloths  and  napkins,  mantles,  veils,  shawls,  hemmed 
fichus  and  handkerchiefs  shall,  for  the  making  up,  be  liable  to  a  surtax  of  30 
per  cent  of  the  duties  leviable  thereon. 

Other  made-up  articles,  wearing  apparel  and  olothing  of  all  kinds,  finished, 
half  finished,  or  simply  basted,  shall,  for  their  total  weight,  be  liable  to  the 
duties  leviable  on  the  principal  component  tissue  on  their  most  visible  exterior 
part,  plus  a  surtax  of  100  per  cent. 

Articles  of  hosiery  specially  mentioned  shall  not  be  liable  to  the  payment  of 
the  surtax  for  making  up. 

132.  Tissues  of  hemp,  linen,  ramie,  lute,  or  other  vegetable  fibers,  not  spe- 

cially mentioned,  plain,  twilled,  or  damasked,  weighing  35  kilo- 
grams or  more  per  100  square  meters,  unbleached  or  dyed  in  the 
piece,  having: 

a.  Up  to 5  threads,  N.  W 100kil..    $3.00 

b.  From  6  to  8  threads,  N.  W kilog.-         .075 

c.  9  threads  or  more,  N.  W do 12 

d.  The  same  tissues,  bleached,  half-bleached  or  printed: 

Dutiable  as  the  tissue,  with  a  surtax  of  15  per  cent,  N  W. 
s.  The  same  tissues,  manufactured  with  dyed  yarns : 

Dutiable  as  the  tissue,  with  a  surtax  of  25  per  cent,  N.  W. 

133.  Tissues,  plain,  twilled,  or  damasked,  weighing  from  20  to  35  kilograms 

per  100  square  meters,  unbleached  or  dyed  in  the  piece,  having: 
o.  Up  to  5  threads,  N.  W kilog..         .09 

b.  From  6  to  8  threads,  N.  W do 12 

c.  From  9  to  12  threads,  N.  W do 18 

d.  From  13  to  16  threads,  N.  W do 24 

e.  17  threads  or  more,  N.  W do 30 

/.  The  same  tissues,  bleached,  half-bleached  or  printed : 

Dutiable  as  the  tissue,  with  a  surtax  of  25  per  cent,  N.  W. 
g.  The  same  tissues,  manufactured  with  dyed  yarns : 

Dutiable  as  the  tissue,  with  a  surtax  of  40  per  cent,  N.  W. 

134.  Tissues,  plain,  twilled,  or  damasked,  weighing  from  10  to  20  kilograms 

per  100  square  meters,  unbleached  or  dyed  in  the  piece,  having: 

a.  Up  to  8  threads,  N.  W kilog..     .12 

ft.  From  9  to  12  threads,  N.  W do 18 

o.  From  13  to  16  threads,  N.W do 27 

d.  From  17  to  20  threads,  N.W do 375 

a.  21  threads  or  more,  N.W • do 525 

/.  The  same  tissues,  bleached,  half-bleached  or  printed: 

Dutiable  as  the  tissue,  with  a  surtax  of  30  per  cent,  N.  W. 
g.  The  same  tissues,  manufactured  with  dyed  yarns : 

Dutiable  as  the  tissue,  with  a  surtax  of  50  per  cent,  N.  W 

135.  Tissues,  plain,  twilled,  or  damasked,  weighiug  less  than  10  kilograms 

per  100  square  meters,  unbleached  or  dyed  in  the  piece,  having: 

a.  Up  to  8  threads,  N.W kilog..     .15 

b.  From  9  to  12  threads,  N.W do 21 

o.  From  13  to  16  threads,  N.  W do 30 

d.  From  17  to  20  threads,  N.  W do 525 

s.  21  threads  or  more,  N.  W do 90 

/.  The  same  tissues,  bleached,  half-bleached  or  printed : 

Dutiable  as  the  tissue,  with  a  surtax  of  30  per  cent,  N.  W. 
g.  The  same  tissues,  manufactured  with  dyed  yarns : 

Dutiable  as  the  tissne,  with  a  surtax  of  50  per  cent,  N.  W. 

136.  Velvets  and  plushes  of  linen,  jute,  etc.,  N.W ....kilog..     .30 

137.  Knitted  goods  of  linen  or  hemp,  mixed  or  not  with  cotton  or  other  vege- 

table fibers,  even  with  needlework : 

a.  In  the  piece,  jerseys  or  drawers,  N.  W kilog..  1.20 

b.  Stockings,  socks,  gloves,  and  other  small  articles,  N.  W do.. ..  1. 50 
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138.  Tulles: 

a.  Plain,  N.  W kflog..$0.90 

b.  Figured  or  embroidered  on  the  loom,  N.  W do 1.125 

139.  Lace,  blonde,  and  tulles  for  borders,  N.  W do 3.00 

140.  Carpets  of  jute,  hemp,  or  other  vegetable  fibers  without  admixture  of 

wool,  N.  W kilog..    .075 

141.  Tissues  called  tapestry  for  upholstering  furniture  and  for  curtains,  mixed 

or  not  with  cotton,  figured  or  damasked,  provided  they  be  manufactured 
with  yarns  dyed  prior  to  being  woven ;  table  covers  and  counterpanes 
of  the  same  kind,  N.  W kilog..    .48 

142.  Trimmings   of    hemp,  jute,  linen,  ramie,   etc.;   ribbons   and  gallons, 

N.W .kilog..    .60 

Class  VL — Wool,  bristles,  hair,  horsehair,  and  their  manufactures. 

Group  1. 

Baw  and  spun. 

143.  Bristles,  hair,  and  horsehair: 

a.  Bristles per  cent  ad  valorem..  10 

b.  Bristle  brashes,  in  which  the  bristles  give  the  value do....  35 

o.  Hair  and  horsehair do....  40 

144.  Wool,  raw do.—  20 

145.  Woolen  yarn,  unbleached,  bleached  or  dyed,  single  or  twisted  ....do....  45 

Group  2. 

Throes  and  foiled  •tunV 

146.  Swanskin  of  pure  or  mixed  wool per  cent  ad  valorem..       40 

147.  Manufactures  of  wool,  including  knitted  stuffs,   with  or  without  an 

admixture  of  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fibers,  even  with  needlework, 
and  tissues  of  bristles  or  horsehair,  with  or  without  an  admixture  of 
cotton  or  other  vegetable  fibers per  cent  ad  valorem..       40 

Class  VII.— 8ilk  and  manufactures  or  silk. 

Group  1. 

Tarns. 

148.  Silk  and  floss  silk,  spun  or  twisted,  in  skeins per  cent  ad  valorem..       45 

149.  Silk  on  reels,  including  weight  of  the  reels  (Disp.  Ill,  rule  9) do.. ..       45 

Group  2. 

Tissues. 

Note  I. — The  tissues  comprised  in  this  group  shall  be  considered  as 

Sure  silk  tissues  when  the  number  of  silk  or  floss-silk  threads,  counted 
i  the  warp  and  weft,  exceeds  one-half  of  the  total  number  of  threads 
composing  the  tissue.     (Disp.  1,  rule  5.) 

This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  knitted  stuffs,  tulles,  lace,  blondes,  and 
tulles  for  borders,  or  to  ribbons  or  galloons  not  exceeding  15  centimeters 
in  width.  Such  goods  shall  be  considered  as  mixed  silk  tissues  and 
dutiable  according  to  the  corresponding  numbers  of  the  tariff  when  con- 
taining threads  of  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fibers,  wool,  or  flock  wool, 
whatever  be  the  proportion  of  such  threads  in  the  mixture.  (Disp.  I, 
rules  6  and  7.) 

150.  Tissues  of  silk,  pure  or  mixed per  cent  ad  valorem..      45 
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Class  VIII.— Paper  akd  its  appucatiohb. 

Group  1. 

151.  Paper  pulp,  O.  W  100  kil..  $0.15 

Group  2. 

Printing  and  writing  paper. 

152.  Paper,  continuous  or  in  sheets,  white  or  colored,  imprinted,  for  printing 

purposes,  T.  (Disp.  Ill,  rule  5) 100  kil..     4.00 

153.  Common  paper,  continuous  or  in  sheets,  white  or  colored,  used  for  wrap- 

ping packages,  bundles,  etc.,  not  including  manila,  T.  (Disp.  IU,  rule 

5) 100  kil..     2.50 

Note. — Paper,  except  manila,  manufactured  into  bags  of  any  kind 
shall  be  dutiable,  when  without  printing,  with  a  surtax  of  30  per  cent. 
If  printed,  whether  in  sheets  or  bags,  it  shall  be  dutiable  with  a  surtax 
of  50  per  cent. 

154.  Paper  in  sheet*,  ruled  or  not,  un printed,  white  or  colored,  used  for  writing 

purposes,  including  blank  books  of  the  same,  T.  (Disp.  Ill,  rule  5).  100 

kil 8.00 

Note  1.  Envelopes  of  all  kinds  shall  pay  duty  under  this  paragraph 
with  a  surtax  of  30  per  cent. 

Note  2.  Blank  books,  with  printed  headings,  shall  be  classified  under 
paragraph  156. 

Group  3. 
Paper,  printed,  engraved,  or  photographed. 

155.  Books,  bound  or  unbound,  and  siini  lar  printed  matter,  G.  W 100  kil . .     1. 25 

156.  Headed  paper,  forms  for  invoices,  labels,  cards,  and  the  like,  T.  (Disp.  Ill, 

rule  5 kilog..       .10 

157.  Prints,  maps,  charts,  etc.,  drawings,  photographs,  engravings,  and  pic- 

tures; lithographs,  chromolithographs,  oleographs,  etc.,  printed  from 
stone,  zinc,  aluminum,  or  other  material,  used  as  labels,  flaps,  bands, 
and  wrappers  for  tobacco  or  other  purposes : 

a.  Of  one  to  three  printings,  inclusive,  including  articles  printed  solely 

in  bronze  (bronze  printing  to  be  counted  as  three  printings),  but 
not  inclnding  any  article  printed  in  whole  or  in  part  in  metal 
leaf,  T.  (Disp.  Ill,  rule  5) per  kilog..  $0.05 

b.  Of  four  to  seven  printings,  inclusive  (bronze  printing  to  t>e  counted 

as  three  printings),  but  not  including  any  artiole  printed  in  whole 

or  in  part  in  metal  leaf,  T.  (Disp.  Ill,  rule  5)... per  kilog..       .20 

c  Of  eight  to  thirteen  printings,  inclusive  (bronze  printing  to  be  counted 
as  three  printings),  but  not  including  any  article  printed  in  whole 
or  in  part  in  metal  leaf,  T.  (Disp.  Ill,  rule  5) per  kilog..       .40 

d.  Of  more  than  thirteen  printings  (bronze  printing  to  be  counted  as 
three  printings),  including  all  articles  printed  In  whole  or  in  part 

in  metal  leaf,  T.  (Disp.  Ill,  rule  5) per  kilog..       .80 

Note. — Importers  shall,  at  the  demand  of  the  customs  authorities,  be 

required  to  furnish  a  lithographer's  certificate  showing  the  number  of 

Srintings,  which  certificate  shall  be  only  advisory  in  the  assessment  of 
uty. 

Group  4. 

Wall  paper. 

158.  Wallpaper,  printed: 

a.  On  natural  ground,  T.  (Disp.  Ill,  rule  6) 100 kil..    4.00 

b.  On  dull  or  glazed  ground,  T.  (Disp.  Ill,  rule  5) do 6.00 

o.  With  gold,  silver,  wool,  or  glass,  T.  (Disp.  Ill,  rule  5) kilog..      .27 
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Group  5. 
Pasteboard  and  various  papers. 

159.  Common  packing  paper,  straw,  sand  or  glass  paper,  T.  (Disp.  in,  role  6), 

100  kil $1.75 

160.  Blotting  paper,  T.  (Disp.  Ill,  role  5) 100  Ml..    2.30 

161.  Other  paper  not  specially  mentioned,  including  manila  paper  and  press 

copy  books,  T.  (Disp.  Ill,  role  5) 100 kil..    4.60 

Note. — Manila  paper  manufactured  into  bags  of  any  kind  and  cig- 
arette paper  in  books  or  rolls  (bobinas)  shall  be  dutiable  with  a  surtax 
of  30  per  cent. 

162.  Pasteboard  in  sheets : 

a.  Cardboard  paper  and  fine,  glased,  or  pressed  cardboard,  T.  (Disp. 

Ill,  rale 5) 100  kil..     3.50 

b.  Other  pasteboard,  T.  (Disp.  Ill,  rule  5) do LOO 

163.  Manufactures  of  pasteboard : 

a.  Boxes  of  common  pasteboard  lined  with  ordinary  paper,  T.  (Disp.  Ill, 

role  5) 100  kil..     2.00 

ft.  Boxes  of  fine  pressed  or  glazed  cardboard  or  with  ornaments  or  lined 
with  fine  paper,  and  articles  not  specially  mentioned,  T.  (Disp.  Ill, 
role  5) kilog..       .20 

164.  Paste  and  cartoupierre: 

a.  Unwronght,  T.  ( Disp.  Ill,  rule  5) kil..     1.00 

5.  Wrought,  finished  or  not,  including  moldings,  T.  (Disp.  Ill,  rale  5), 

100  kil 15.00 

Class  IX.— Wood  and  other  vegetable  materials  employed  in  industry, 

and  articles  manufactured  therewith. 

Group  1. 

Wood. 

165.  8taves thousand..  $0.80 

166.  Ordinary  wood: 

a.  In  boards,  deals,  rafters,  beams,  round  wood,  and  timber  for  shipbuild- 

ing, G.  W cubic  meter..       .40 

b.  Planed  or  dovetailed,  for  boxes  and  flooring:  broomsticks  and  cases 

wherein  imported  goods  were  packed,  G.W 100  kil . .        16 

167.  Fine  wood  for  cabinetmakers : 

a.  In  boards,  deals,  trunks,  or  logs,  G.  W do 1.20 

b.  Sawn  in  veneers,  T.  (Disp.  HI,  rule  5) do 1.75 

168.  Coopers'  wares : 

a.  Fitted  together.  G.  W do 65 

b.  In  shooks,  also  hoops  and  headings,  G.  W do 36 

169.  Wood,  ont,  for  making  hogsheads  or  casks   for   sugar   or  molasses, 

G.W 100  kil..       .06 

170.  Latticework  and  fencing,  G.  W do 60 

Group  2. 
Furniture  and  manufactures  of  wood. 

171.  Common  wood  manufactured  into  furniture  and  other  wares,  and  articles 

of  all  kinds,  turned  or  not,  painted  or  not,  varnished  or  not,  but  neither 
chiseled,  inlaid,  nor  carved,  T.  (Disp.  Ill,  role  5) 100  kil . .    4. 75 

172.  Fine  wood  manufactured  into  furniture  or  other  wares,  turned  or  not, 

polished  or  not,  varnished  or  not,  and  furniture  and  common  wooden 
wares  veneered  with  fine  wood ;  furniture  upholstered  with  tissue  (other 
than  with  silk  or  stuffs  containing  an  admixture  thereof,  or  with  leather), 
provided  that  the  articles  specified  in  this  number  be  neither  chiseled, 
carved,  inlaid,  nor  ornamented  with  metal,  T.  (Disp.  Ill,  role  5) .  100  kil. .  15. 00 

173.  Furniture  of  bent  wood,  T.  (Disp.  Ill,  rule5) do 12.00 

174.  Barber's  and  dentist's  chairs,  billiard  tables  and  appurtenances  thereto, 

and  bar  fixtures per  cent  ad  valorem..        25 

175.  Battens: 

a.  Molded,  varnished,  or  prepared  for  gilding,  T.  (Disp.  Ill,  rule  5), 

100  kil 5.00 

b.  Gilt  or  carved,  T.  (Disp.  Ill,  role  5) kilog..      .15 

176.  Wood  of  any  kind  manufactured  into  furniture  or  other  wares,  gi     chis- 

eled, carved,  inlaid,  or  veneered  with  mother-of-pearl  or  other  fine  mate- 
rials, or  ornamented  with  metal,  and  furniture  upholstered  with  staffs 
of  pare  or  mixed  silk,  or  leather per  cent  ad  valorem..      .40 
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Gboup  8. 

Ttriooi. 

177.  Charcoal,  firewood,  and  other  vegetable  fuel,  G.  W 1,000  kil-.  $1.50 

178.  Cork : 

a.  In  the  rough  or  io  boards,  G.  W 100  kil..     1.40 

b.  Manufactured,  T.  (Disp.  Ill,  rule  5) do 4.50 

179.  Rashes,  vegetable  hair,  cane,  osiers,  fine  straw,  palm  and  genista,  raw, 

raw  esparto,  and  baskets  and  other  common  wares  of  esparto,  G.  W., 

100  kil 1.85 

180.  Esparto  manufactured  into  fine  artioles;  rashes,  vegetable  hair,  cane. 

osiers,  fine  straw,  palm,  and  genista,  manufactured  into  articles  of  all 
kinds,  not  specially  mentioned,  inolnding  wioker  furniture,  T.  (Disp. 
HI,  rule  5) 100  kil..  13.00 

Class  X.— Animals  and  animal  wastrs  employed  in  industry. 

Group  1. 

Animala 

181.  Horses  and  mares: 

a.  Above  the  standard  height each. .$10. 00 

6.  Other do —     5.00 

182.  Moles do....     6.00 

183.  Asses do 5.00 

184.  Bovine  animals: 

a.  Oxen do —  2.00 

b,  Cows do 2.00 

o.  Bullocks do 2.00 

a\  Calves  and  heifers do....  1.00 

185.  Pigs do LOO 

186.  Sheep  and  goats do 1.00 

187.  Animals  not  specially  mentioned do 1.00 

188.  Singing  birds,  parrots,  etc do 50 

Group  2. 

Hides,  skins,  and  leather  wares. 

189.  Pelts  in  their  natural  state  or  dressed per  cent  ad  valorem. .  10 

190.  Hides  or  skins,  raw  or  nncnred,  dry,  salted,  or  pickled do 10 

191.  Hides  tanned  with  the  hair do....  15 

192.  Hides  tanned,  dressed,  and  finished,  without  the  hair,  including  rough 

leather,  sole  leather,  sole  leather  cut  soles  for  mending,  belting  leather, 
upper  leather,  harness  and  saddlery  leather per  cent  ad  valorem. .        15 

193.  Skins  tanned,  dressed,  and  finished,  including  calf,  kangaroo,  sheen,  lamb, 

£oat,  and  kid  skins percent  ad  valorem..        15 

194.  Hides  and  skins  varnished,  japanned,  or  enameled,   and  skii  s  with 

figures,  engravings,  or  embossed per  cent  ad  valorem 20 

195.  Leather  cut  into  shoe  uppers  or  vamps  or  other  forms  suitable  for  con- 

version into  manufactured  articles,  and  also  manufactures  of  leather, 
finished  or  unfinished,  not  otherwise  provided  for. .  per  cent  ad  valorem . .        25 

196.  Gloves  of  skin.  T.  (Disp.  111.  rale  5) kilog..  $3.5C 

a.  Common  oasebft  11  and  boxing  gloves do....     1.0C 

197.  Boots,  shoes,  and  slippers: 

a.  Men's,  site  5  and  np  (American  standard),  per  pair.... .  15 

and  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

b.  Boys',  youths',  women's,  misses',  and  children's,  per  pair .10 

and  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Note. — Boots  and  shoes,  size  9}  (children's)  and  under  (American 
standard),  per  pair,  5  cents  and  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

198.  Other  boots,  shoes,  and  slippers,  fancy  or  ornamented,  per  pair 15 

and  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

199.  Riding  boots ; pair..    2.00 

200.  Sandals  made  without  leather dozen..      .40 

201.  Saddlery  and  harness : 

a.  Draft  harness,  other  than  for  carriages,  T.  (Disp.  TU,  role  5)  .kilog. .      .  05 

b.  Carriage  harness,  T.  (Disp.  ILT,  rule  5) do 10 

e.  Other  saddlery  and  harness  makers'  wares;. valises,  hat  boxes,  and 

traveling  bags  of  cardboard  or  leather,  T.  (Disp.  Ill,  rule  5 J.. kilog..      .20 

202.  Other  manufactures  of  leather  or  covered  with  leather,  percent  ad  valorem.       25 
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Group  3. 


Various. 


203.  Feathers  for  ornament,  in  their  natural  state  or  manufactured,  N.  W., 

kllog $2.00 

204.  Other  feathers  and  feather  dusters,  T.  (Disp.  Ill,  rule  5) kilog..      .  40 

205.  Intestines,  dried,  N.  W do....    2.00 

206.  Animal  wastes,  unmanufactured,  not  specially  mentioned,  G.  W. .  100 kil..      . 60 


Class  XI.— Instruments,  machinery,  and  apparatus   employed  in  agricul- 
ture, INDUSTRY,  AND  LOCOMOTION. 


Group  1. 

Instruments. 

207.  Pianos: 

a.  Grand per  cent  ad  valorem..  40 

o.  Other do 40 

208.  Harmoniums  and  organs do 40 

209.  Harps,  violins,  violoncellos;  guitars  and  mandolins  with  incrustations; 

Antes  and  fifes  of  the  ring  system ;  metal  instruments  of  6  pistons  or 
more:  detached  parts  for  wind  instruments  of  wood  or  copper,  per  cent 
ad  valorem 40 

210.  Musical  instruments,  other per  cent  ad  valorem..        40 

211.  Watches  and  chronometers : 

a.  Of  gold do....  25 

6.  Of  silver  or  other  metals do....  25 

o.  Watch-cases  and  works  for  watches do....  25 

212.  Clocks  with  weights,  and  alarm  clocks  and  detached  parts do 25 

213.  Works  for  wall  or  table  clocks,  finished  or  un finished,  with  or  without 

oases per  cent  ad  valorem..        25 


Group  2. 
Apparatus  and  machines. 

214.  All  weighing  machines,  including  scales  and  detached  parts  thereof,  per 

cent  ad  valorem 90 

215.  Machinery  and  apparatus  for  making  sugar  and  brandy,  per  oent  ad 

valorem 10 

216.  Agricultural  machinery  and  apparatus per  oent  ad  valorem . .  10 

217.  Steam  motors,  stationary do 20 

218.  Marine  engines;  steam  pumps;  hydraulic,  petroleum,  gas,  and  hot  or  com- 

pressed-air motors per  oent  ad  valorem.. ..        20 
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219.  Boilers: 

a.  Of  sheet  iron percent  ad  valorem....     $90 

b.  Tabular  do 20 

220.  Locomotives  and  traction  engines do....        20 

221.  Turntables,  hydraulic  cranes,  and  columns do....        30 

222.  Machines  of  copper  and  its  alloys;  detached  parts  of  the  same  metals, 

per  cent  ad  valorem 30 

223.  Dynamo-electric  machines;  indnotors  and  detached  parts,  per  oent  ad 

valorem 20 

224.  8ewing  machines  and  detached  parts  thereof per  cent  ad  valorem  ..       20 

225.  Velocipedes,  bicycles,  and  detached  parts  and  accessories  thereto,  includ- 

ing bicycle  lamps per  oent  ad  valorem..        20 

226.  Machines  and  apparatus,  other,  or  of  materials  not  specially  mentioned, 

also  detached  parts  of  all  kinds  other  than  of  copper  or  its  alloys,  per 
cent  ad  valorem 20 

Group  3 

Carriages. 

Notb. — Lamps,  robber  tires,  and  other  accessories  or  detached  parts  not 
specifically  provided  for  are  inoluded  under  the  following  paragraphs: 

227.  Coaches  and  Berlins,  new,  used,  or  repaired per  cent  ad  valorem..  25 

228.  Railway  carriages  of  all  kinds  for  passengers do....  25 

229.  Vans,  trucks,  and  cars  of  all  kinds;  miners'  trolleys do....  25 

230.  Tramway  carriages  of  all  kinds do....  25 

231.  Wagons,  oarts,  and  hand  carts do....  25 

Group  4. 
Vessels. 

Note  I. — The  duties  on  ships  include  likewise  those  levied  on  anchors, 
kedges,  cables  and  chains,  barometers,  chronometers,  binnacles,  compasses 
(loose  and  fixed),  speaking  trumpets,  telescopes,  casks,  cordage,  sails,  and 
masts,  necessary  for  the  maneuvers  and  safety  of  vessels,  with  one  regard  to 
their  class.     All  other  articles  shall  be  liable  to  the  duties  leviable  thereon. 

Note  II. — Duties  on  steam  vessels  shall  be  levied  on  the  total  number  of 
tons  which  may  result  from  the  official  measurement,  and  no  separate  duty 
shall  be  levied  on  machinery  which  shall  be  considered  an  integral  part  of 
the  vessel. 

The  certificate  of  tonnage  shall  temporarily  serve  as  a  basis  for  levying  duty 
on  vessels  entering  from  abroad.  The  interested  parties  most  present  to  the 
customs  authorities  a  certificate  of  measurement  approved  by  the  inspector; 
but  it  is  understood  that  the  onstoms  authorities  will  not  consider  the  clear- 
ance and  payment  of  the  duties  as  finally  settled  until  this  formality  has  been 
complied  with  and  noted. 

National  ships  lengthened  In  foreign  dockyards  must,  on  their  return,  pay 
duty  on  the  additional  tonnage. 

Vessels  refitted  with  engines  abroad  shall  pay  a  duty  of  $6  per  horsepower 
wheu  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  weight  of  the  new  machinery. 

Boilers  aud  accessories  thereof,  funnels,  tabes,  etc.,  changed  abroad  shall  be 
liable  to  a  dnty  of  $3  per  each  square  meter  of  n eating  surface. 

Vessels  undergoing  other  repairs  in  foreign  ports,  shall  on  their  return,  pay 
dnty  on  the  material  employed  for  the  purpose. 
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232.  Sailing  vessels  of  all  kinds per  gross  ton..  $L50 

233.  Steam  vessels  with  wooden  halls do....    2.00 

234.  Steam  vessels  with  hall  of  iron,  or  other  metals,  or  mixed  construc- 

tion,   per  gross  ton..    2.50 

235.  8alvage  from  wrecked  vessels per  cent  ad  valorem..        8 

Class  XII.— Alimentary  substances. 

Group  1. 
Heat  and  fish,  batter  and  grasses. 

236.  Poultry  and  small  game,  T.(DiBp.  Ill,  rule  5) kilog..  10.06 

237.  Meat  in  brine,  T.  (Disp.  Ill,  role  5) : 

a.  Beef,  brine  or  salt 100  kil..  2.80 

b.  Pork,  brine  or  salt do....  2.80 

238.  Lard,  T.  (Disp.  Ill,  rule  5) do....  2.80 

239.  Tallow,  except  when  imported  for  the  manufacture  of  soap,  T.  (Disp.  Ill, 

ruleS). 100  kil..  2.00 

240.  Bacon,  T.  (Disp.  Ill,  rule  5) do 4.00 

241.  Hams  or  shoulders,  T.  (Disp.  Ill, rale  5) do 4.50 

242.  Jerked  beef  ("tasajo"),  G.  W do....  3.96 

243.  Meat  of  all  other  kinds: 

a.  Bee£  canned,  T.  (Disp.  Ill,  rale  5) do 5.00 

b.  Beef,  fresh,  N.  W do....  4.50 

o.  Mutton,  fresh, N.  W do....  4.50 

d.  Pork,  fresh,  N.  W do....  4.00 

244.  Batter  and  oleomargarine,  T.  (Disp.  Ill,  rule  5) do....  7.00 

245.  Cheese,  T.  (Disp.  Ill,  rule  5) do 5.00 

246.  Condensed  milk  per  oent  ad  valorem..  10 

247.  Salt  cod  and  stock  fish,  hake  and  haddock,  T.  (Disp.  Ill,  rale  5) .  .100 kil. .  $1. 00 

248.  Herring,  pickled,  smoked,  salted,  or  marinated,  ana  skate,  salted,  T.  (Disp. 

Ill,  rule  5) 100 kil..     1.00 

249.  Mackerel,  pickled,  smoked,  salted,  or  marinated,  T.  (Disp.  m,  rale  5), 

100  kil 2.00 

250.  Salmon,  smoked,  salted,  or  marinated,  T.  (Disp.  Ill,  rule  5) 100  kil. .  5.00 

251.  Oysters  of  all  kinds,  and  shellfish,  dried  or  fresh,  G.  W do....  1.00 

252.  Eggs,  T.  (Disp.  in,  rule  5) do....  5.00 

Group  2. 
Cereals. 

253.  Rice, husked  or  not,  G.  W 100  kil..     LOO 

254.  Wheat,  G.  W do GO 

255.  Cereals: 

a.  Corn,G.W do 30 

b.  Rye.G.W do 40 

c  Barley,  G.W do 60 

d.  Oats, G.W do 40 

256.  Flour: 

a.  Of  wheat,  G.W do 1.00 

b.  Of  rice,  G.W do....     2.00 

c.  Of  corn,  G.W do 60 

d.  Of oats,G. W do....    1.20 

Group  3. 
Pulse,  garden  produce,  and  fruits. 

257.  Beans,  G.W 100 kil..    1.10 

258.  Pease,  G.  W do....    1.10 

259.  Oninos,  G.  W do 70 
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260.  Potatoes,  and  other  fresh  vegetables  not  specially  mentioned,  G.  W.,  100 

kil *>.50 

261.  Flour  of  pulse,  G.W 100  kil..    2.50 

262.  Fruits,  fresh,  G.W do 60 

263.  Almonds  of  all  kinds per  cent  ad  valorem..         25 

264.  Fruits,  dried  or  drained,  G.  W 100  kil..     1.60 

266.  Chestnuts,  dried  or  fresh,  G.W do 1.50 

Gkoup  4. 

8esdi  and  fodder. 

266.  Clover  seed,  G.  W 100  Wl..    3.60 

267.  Flax  seed,  G.W do 82 

268.  Timothy  seed,  G.W do..-.     2.00 

Note. — The  importation  of  foreign  tobacco  seed  into  the  island  of  Cuba  is 
prohibited  until  farther  orders. 

268.  Fodder  and  bran per  cent  ad  valorem..      .25 

«.  Corn  or  broom  straw  (millo),  G.  W 100  kil..    0.80 

Group  5. 


Note  I. — All  preserves  are  dutiable  with  the  weight  of  immediate  recepta- 
cles.   (8ee  Disp.  Ill,  rule  5.) 

270.  Fish  or  shellfish,  preserved  in  oil  or  otherwise,  in  tins,  per  cent  ad  va- 

lorem          25 

271.  Vegetables  and  pulse,  piokled  or  preserved  in  any  manner,  per  cent  ad 

valorem 25 

272.  Fruits, preserved: 

a.  In  brandy per  cent  ad  valorem..        25 

b.  Other do 25 

273.  Alimentary  preserves  not  specially  mentioned;  pork  butchers'  wares, 

truffles,  sauces,  and  mustard;  alimentary  flavoring  extracts,  per  cent 

ad  valorem..... ••        25 

Group  6. 
Oils  and  beverages. 

274.  Olive  oil;  cotton-seed  oil  (exoept  for  the  manufacture  of  soap): 

a.  In  receptacles  of  earthenware,  wood  or  tin,  G.  W.;  T.  (Disp.  Ill,  rule 

4) 100  kil..  $2.40 

&.  In  bottles,  including  the  weight  of  bottles,  G.  W. ;  T.  (Disp.  Ill, 

rule  4) 100  kil..     3.0(1 

275.  Aloohol,  S.  T.  (Disp.  Ill,  rule  12) hectol..  14.00 

276.  Brandies,  liqueurs,  cordials,  and  all  compound  spirits  not  specially  men- 

tioned : 

a.  In  casks,  barrels,  or  half  barrels,  8.  T.  (Disp.  HI,  rule  12)..  .hectol..  21. 00 
ft.  In  bottles,  flasks,  demijohns,  or  other  similar  receptacles,  8.  T.  (Disp. 

Ill,  rule  12) hectol..  34.00 

c  Whisky,  rum,  and  gin,  in  oasks,  barrels,  or  half  barrels do.. ..  18.00 

d.  Whisky,  rum,  and  gin,  in  bottles,  flasks,  demijohns,  or  other  similar 

receptacles hectol..  23.00 

277.  Wines,  sparkling,  8.  T.  (Disp.  Ill,  rule  13) liter..       .85 

278.  All  white  wines  (except  sparkling) ,  including  the  so-called  generous  wines 

(vino$  generosoi),  and  all  red  or  white  dessert  or  liqueur  wines: 

a.  In  casks,  barrels,  or  half  barrels,  8.  T.  (Disp.  Ill,  rule  13) liter..       .07 

b.  In  bottles,  flasks,  demijohns,  or  other  similar  receptacles,  S.  T.  (Disp. 

Ill,  rule  13) liter..      .20 

279.  Other  wines: 

a.  In  casks,  barrels,  or  half  barrels,  S.  T.  (Disp.  Ill,  rule  13)..  ..hectol..     4. 50 
ft.  In  bottles,  flasks,  demijohns,  or  other  similar  receptacles,  S.  T.  (Disp. 

Ill,  rule  13) hectol..  13.00 

280.  Beer  and  cider : 

a.  Malt  liquor,  in  oasks  (Disp.  Ill,  rule  14) do 3.30 

ft.  Malt  liquor,  in  bottles  (Disp.  I II ,  rule  14) do....  4.O0 

c  Cider,  natural  or  artificial ;  ginger  ale,  root  beer,  and  other  nonalco- 
holic beverages  not  otherwise  provided  for,  T.  (Disp.  Ill,  rule  14) : 

In  casks,  barrels,  or  half  barrels hectol..  LOO 

In  bottles,  flasks,  demijohns,  or  other  similar  receptacles.,  .do....  3. 00 
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Group  7. 


281.  8affron,  safflower,  and  flowers  of  "  tobar " per  cent  ad  valorem . .        35 

282.  Cinnamon  of  all  kinds do 25 

283.  Cinnamon,  Chinese  ("  oaneldn"),  cloves,  pepper,  and  nutmegs,  per  cent 

ad  valorem 25 

284.  Vanilla per  eent  ad  valorem..        25 

286.  Tea do....        25 

286.  Coffee  in  the  bean  or  ground ;  chicory  roots  and  chicory,  T.  (Disp.  Ill, 

rule  6) 100kil..$12.15 

Provided,  Said  coffee  is  not  grown  in  the  island  of  Porto  Rico  and 
imported  into  Cuba  directly  from  Porto  Rico. 
Co  flee  in  the  bean  or  ground,  which  is  the  produot  of  Porto  Rico  and  im- 
ported into  Cuba  directly  from  Porto  RioO  ( Disp.  Ill,  rule  5) . .  100  kil . .    8. 40 

287.  Cocoa  of  all  kinds,  in  the  bean,  ground,  or  in  paste :  cocoa  butter,  T.  (Disp. 

Ill,  rule  5) r 100  kU..  20.25 

288.  Chocolate  and  sweetmeats  of  all  kinds,  inoluding  the  immediate  pack- 

ages  percent  ad  valorem..        25 

289.  Pastes  and  fecal©  for  soups  and  other  alimentary  purposes,  per  cent  ad 

valorem 25 

290.  Biscuits: 

a.  Ordinary,  T.  (Disp.  Ill,  rule  5) 100  kil..    1.50 

b.  Fine,  of  all  kinds,  inoluding  the  immediate  package,  T.  (Disp.  Ill, 

rule  5) 100  kil..    3.50 

291.  Honey per  gallon..      .20 

292.  Molasses do 06 

293.  Sugar,  raw per  pound..      .015 

294.  8ngar,  refined do 02 

295.  Saccharine do 1.50 

Clubs  XIII.— Miscellaneous  goods. 

296.  Fans per  cent  ad  valorem..        SO 

297.  Trinkets  and  ornaments  of  all  kinds,  except  those  ofgold  or  silver,  or  of 

gold  or  silver  plate,  or  except  those  in  which  the  predominant  substance 
is  amber,  jet,  tortoise  shell,  coral,  ivory,  meerschaum,  or  mother-of- 
pearl,  or  except  those  in  which  the  predominant  substance  is  horn, 
whalebone,  celluloid,  bone,  or  compositions  imitating  these  materials, 
or  compositions  imitating  those  mentioned  in  paragraph  298  N.  W., 
kilog $0.75 

298.  Amber,  jet,  tortoise  shell,  coral,  ivory,  and  mother-of-pearl,  meerschaum : 

a.  Unwrought,  N.  W kilog..    1.00 

b.  Wrought,  N.  W do....    1.80 

299.  Horn,  whalebone,  celluloid,  and  bone;  also  compositions  imitating  these 

materials  or  those  of  the  preceding  number : 

a.  TTn wrought, N.  W kilog..       .60 

b.  Wrought.N.  W do 1.20 

300.  Walking  sticks  and  sticks  for  umbrellas  and  parasols,  per  cent  ad 

valorem 25 

801.  Coffins  and  undertakers'  fixtures per  cent  ad  valorem.        25 

302.  Hair,  human,  manufactured  into  articles  of  all  kinds  or  any  shape,  N.  W., 

kilog 5.00 

303.  Cartridges,  with  or  without  projectiles  or  bullets,  for  unprohibited  fire- 

arms ;  also  primers  and  caps  for  such  arms,  T.  (Disp.  Ill,  rule  5) .  100  kil .  30. 00 

304.  Tarpaulins  coated  with  sand,  for  vans ;  felts  and  tow,  tarred  or  coated 

with  pitch,  G.  W 100  kil..      .28 

805.  Oilcloths: 

a.  For  floors  and  packing  purposes,  T.  (Disp.  Ill,  rule 5) do....    3. 00 

ft.  Other, T.  (Disp.  Ill,  rule 5) kilog..      .06 

Pads  and  orief  cases  of  oilcloth,  or  bands  for  hats  shall  be  liable  to  a 
a  surtax  of  40  per  cent. 
306.  Cases: 

a.  Of  fine  wood  or  leather,  lined  with  silk :  other  similar  cases,  N.  W., 

kilog 75 

ft.  Of  common  wood,  cardboard,  osier,  and  the  like,  including  letter- 
files,  N.W !kilog..      .20 

807.  Artificial  flowers  of  tissue  or  wax;  also  pistils,  buds,  leaves,and  seeds,  of 

any  kind  or  material,  for  the  manufacture  of  flowers,  N.  W . . . .  kilog . .    L  00 
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1.00 
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306.  Matches  of  wax,  wood,  or  cardboard,  inoluding  the  immediate  packages, 

N.W kilog..  10.90 

809.  Caoutchouc  and  gotta- perch  a  manufactured  in  any  shape  or  into  any  kind 
of  article  not  otherwise  provided  for,  T.  (Disp.  Ill,  role  5): 

a.  Robber  hose  and  piston  packing kilog..      .05 

b.  All  other  articles do 20 

310.  Games  and  toys,  except  those  of  tortoise  shell,  ivory,  mother-of-pearl,  gold, 

or  silver,  and  except  those  made  of  articles  mentioned  in  paragraphs 

298  and  299,  T.  (Disp.  Ill,  rule  5) kilog..       .10 

311.  Umbrellas  and  parasols per  cent  ad  valorem..        25 

312.  Oil  and  watercolor  paintings do 25 

313.  Hats,  bonnets,  and  caps  of  all  kinds,  finished  or  unfinished,  per  cent  ad 

valorem 20 

314.  Waterproof  or  caoutchouc  stuffs,  including  boots  and  shoes  of  rubber: 

a.  On  cotton  tissue,  T.  (Disp.  Ill,  rule  5) kilog..  $0.25 

b.  On  woolen  or  silk  tissue,  T.  (Disp.  Ill,  rule  5) do .50 

Note. — Confections  or  manufactures  of  articles  dutiable  under  this 

paragraph  shall  be  liable  to  a  surtax  of  30  per  cent,  except  boots  and 
shoes  of  rubber. 

315.  On  all  other  goods,  wares,  merchandise,  and  effects,  not  otherwise  enu- 

merated or  provided  for,  except  era*  t  e  materials . .  per  cent  ad  valorem . .       25 

316.  On  crude  materials,  not  other  wise  enumerated do....        10 

Class  XIV.— Tobaooo. 

317.  Tobacco: 

a.  Inoakes,  so-called  "breva,"  or  in  carrots,  N.W 100kil..$10.50 

b.  In  powder  or  snuff,  or  otherwise  manufactured,  N.  W per  pound. .      .  12 

o.  Leaf  tobacco,  stemmed  or  unstemmed,  whether  wrapper  or  filler,  per 

pound,  N.W 5.00 

d.  Cigars,  cigarettes,  cheroots  of  all  kinds,  $4.50  per  pound  and  25  per 
cent  ad  valorem. 
Paper  cigars  and  cigarettes,  including  wrappers,  shall  be  subject  to 
the  same  duties  as  are  herein  imposed  on  cigars. 

SPECIAL  PROVISION. 

318.  The  following  articles,  when  imported  direct  by  a  steam  or  street  railroad  com- 

pany or  planter  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  for  the  exclusive  use  of  said  railroad  or 
planter,  within  twelve  calendar  months  from  the  promulgation  of  this  tariff, 
shall  be  entitled  to  entry  at  10  per  oent  duty  act  valorem,  under  such  con- 
ditions and  guaranty  as  the  collector  of  customs  for  Cuba  may  exact  or  direct: 
Passenger  coaches,  complete,  erected  or  knocked  down. 
Freight  cars,  complete,  erected  or  knocked  down. 

Trucks,  wheels,  axles,  axle  boxes,  forgings,  brasses,  and  fixtures  for  pas- 
senger coaches  and  freight  cars. 
Pine  wood  prepared  especially  for  freight  cars. 

Locomotives  and  tenders,  locomotive  boilers  and  locomotive  furnaces,  loco- 
motive boiler  plates  and  tubes,  locomotive  and  tender  frames,  wheels, 
axles,  axle  boxes,  brasses,  and  tanks  for  locomotive  tenders. 
Electric  motors  and  machinery  for  power  houses. 

Turntables,  transfer  bridges,  iron  or  steel  bridge  work,  riveted  or  rolled, 
steel  rails,  points,  crossings,  signals,  and  accessories  thereof,  gate  cross- 
ings, and  metal  ties. 
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TABIFF  QUESTION  BETWEEN  CUBA  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Letter  from  Mr.  Place,  August  29, 1898,  to  Mr.  R.  P.  Porter. 

(See  peg©  408.) 

New  York,  August  29,  1898. 
Robert  P.  Porter,  Esq.,  City. 

My  Dear  Sir:  Complying  with  your  request^  I  have  now  the  honor 
to  give  you  my  views  regarding  the  tariff  question  between  Cuba  and 
the  U  nited  States.  The  present  custom-house  tariff  and  regulations  for 
ports  in  Cuba  in  the  possession  of  the  United  States  does  not  advance, 
neither  improve,  the  situation.  It  only  transfers  the  trade  formerly  of 
Spain  to  the  other  European  nations. 

An  incalculable  error. 

The  minimum  tariff  stipulated  on  all  goods  entering  Cuban  ports  in 
possession  of  the  United  States  prejudices  Cuba  and  also  the  United 
States. 

Cuba  customhouse  was  estimated  to  raise  from  fourteen  to  sixteen 
million  dollars  per  annum  by  the  full  tariff  of  September  9,  1897. 

The  tariff  of  September  9, 1897,  which  is  now  in  force,  was  made  with 
the  object  of  charging  the  Spanish  products  subject  to  competition 
with  very  low  dues,  while  competing  foreign  production  was  charged 
100  to  200  per  cent  higher.  This  tariff  was  approved  in  August,  1897, 
and  made  especially  to  meet  the  reciprocity  invitation  made  by  the 
United  States  on  the  Dingley  bill  of  July  14, 1897. 

Some  figures  will  explain  this  clearer: 


11.  Crystal per  ton  of  1,000  kilos.. 

18.  Glass  and  crystal,  In  ordinary  mirrors do..., 

20.  Porcelain,  painted,  gilt  or  emo.,  etc do 

81.  Cast  iron,  in  manufactured  article* do 

48.  Fine  tools  for  arts,  trades do.... 

51.  Manufactured  tin do... 

80.  Spirits  of  turpentine do.... 

103.  Olive  oil do.... 

106.  Stearin  and  paraffin  and  wax do.... 

114.  Powder do.... 

135.  Cordage do.... 

177.  Continuous  paper  of  any  weight,  white  or  colored,  cut,  rolled,  etc.  .do. . . . 

194.  Common  wood  in  articles  of  carpenters'  work  and  in  all  kinds  of  ar- 

ticles  per  ton  of  1,000  kilos. . 

195.  Fine  worked  wood,  worked  into  furniture  or  other  articles do 

218.  Shoes, cured  leather per  dozen.. 

219.  Shoes,  patent  leather do 

222.  All  other  expensive  footwear do.... 

231.  Pianos each.. 

251.  Coaches do 

264.  Butter per  ton  of  1,000  kilos. . 

268.  Rice do.... 

271.  Flour do.... 

278.  Canned  goods,  fish  preserved  in  oil do 

279.  Canned  goods,  canned  garden  stuff,  and  vegetables  preserved do. . . . 

285.  Sparkling  wines per  ton  of  1,000  liters.. 

287.  Ordinary  wine  in  pipes do — 

Ordinary  wine  in  bottles do.... 

288.  Beer  in  wooden  ca>ks do..., 

Beer  in  bottles do 

299.  Biscuit per  ton  of  1,000  kilos.. 

310.  Oilcloths do.... 


Maximum 

Minimum 

tariff. 

tariff. 

$280.00 

$100.00 

200.00 

80.00 

233.60 

50.00 

56.00 

18.00 

200.00 

8a  00 

109.00 

30.00 

67.50 

25.00 

110.00 

30.00 

109.00 

24.00 

125.00 

40.00 

162.00 

60.00 

161.00 

85.00 

95.00 

20,00 

800.00 

120.00 

5.75 

2.20 

6.72 

2.90 

16.00 

6.00 

115.00 

40.00 

130.00 

60.00 

182.00 

44.00 

83.20 

12.00 

•89.50 

15.00 

120.00 

15.00 

134.00 

14.00 

95.00 

10.00 

46.00 

15.00 

180.00 

80.00 

65.00 

10.00 

77.00 

14.00 

180.50 

38.00 

112.50 

30.00 

As  it  can  be  seen  by  the  above  figures,  by  establishing  the  minimum 
tariff  the  Cuban  custom-house  would  not  raise  sufficient  revenue  to 
cover  the  running  expenses,  and  the  United  States  are  not  favored  with 
a  trade  that  belongs  to  her. 
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Eight-tenths  of  the  produce  of  Cuba  is  purchased  by  the  United 
States,  and  it  is  nothing  but  justice  that  eight-tenths  of  the  Cuban  wants 
should  be  purchased  by  Cuba  in  the  United  States,  and  until  an  able 
government  is  established  in  Cuba  to  satisfy  Cuba  and  the  United 
States,  the  economical  situation  of  the  island  demands  immediate  action. 

It  is  fair  that  the  United  States  goods  shall  obtain  advantages  in  the 
Cuban  market,  and  in  compensation  some  allowance  ought  to  be  made 
to  Cuban  products  in  the  United  States. 

To  allow  all  the  countries  of  the  world  the  minimum  tariff  is  against 
the  interests  of  the  manufacturers  and  farmers  of  the  United  States, 
and  it  is  also  against  the  interests  of  Cuba. 

Cuba  will  have  many  bills  to  face;  her  principal  revenue  must  come 
from  her  custom-house;  what  taxes  or  outside  revenues  could  any  one 
exact  from  a  country  ruined  by  a  disastrous  civil  warf 

In  1893,  ont  of  an  export  from  Cuba  of  $100,000,000,  the  United  States 
purchased 178,706,506 

In  1897,  ont  of  an  export  from  Cuba  of  $30,000,000,  the  United  States 
purchased 18,406,815 

From  1891  np  to  1897— 

Cnba  has  purchased  from  the  United  States 100,456,712 

And  the  United  States  from  Cnba 405,326,637 

From  1881  np  to  1800— 

Cnba  bought  from  the  United  States 110,474,982 

The  United  States  from  Cuba 554,363,666 

And  comparing  the  trade  between  the  United  States  and  Cnba,  and  the  trade 
between  Cnba  and  other  countries,  follows  some  figures: 

1896: 

From  the  United  States  to  Cuba $7,312,348 

From  Cuba  to  the  United  States 40,017,730 

From  Spain  to  Cuba 26,892,335 

From  Cuba  to  Spain 5,571,458 

From  the  United  Kingdom  to  Cuba 5,266,538 

From  Cuba  to  the  United  Kingdom 174,187 

From  Germany  to  Cuba 1,438,996 

From  Cuba  to  Germany 2,155,400 

From  France  to  Cuba 338,601 

From  Cnba  to  France 2,338,900 

The  total  of  imports  in  Cuba  from  the  five  principal  countries  amounted 
in  1896  to 41,298,818 

Of  which  from  the  United  States  onlv 7,312,348 

The  total  exports  from  Cnba  to  the  five  principal  countries  amounted  in 
1896  to 50,307,675 

Of  which  to  the  United  States 40,017,730 

Therefore,  considering  that  the  United  States  bays  seven-eighths  of 
the  Cuban  sngar  production,  five-eighths  of  the  tobacco  production,  ail 
the  iron  ore  mined  in  Cuba,  and  all  the  fruit  and  vegetables  raised  in 
Cabft,  the  island  of  Cuba,  on  a  fair  reciprocity,  ought  to  be  put  in  posi- 
tion so  that  she  can  purchase  at  least  three-fourths  of  her  wants  from 
the  United  States. 

And  for  said  reason,  I  now  submit  to  your  careful  examination  and 
study  a  base  by  which  such  results  will  be  obtained. 

I.  Until  an  able  government  is  established  in  the  island  of  Cuba  to 
the  interest  of  all  concerned,  the  full  tariff  especially  made  by  the 
Spanish  Government  and  published  in  the  Gazette  of  Habana  on  Sep- 
tember 9, 1897,  ought  to  be  put  in  force  on  all  imports  into  Cuban  ports 
in  the  possession  of  the  United  States. 

II.  Export  dues  in  Cuba  on  all  goods  ought  to  be  abolished. 

III.  A  modus  vivendi  with  the  United  States  ought  to  be  established 
on  a  reciprocity  basis  and  on  the  following  conditions: 

IV.  All  Ouban  products  entering  United  States  ports,  excluding 
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sugar  and  leaf  tobacco,  50  per  cent  rebate  on  the  duties  imposed  by  the 
Dingley  bill. 

Y.  Cuban  sugar*  up  to  No.  10,  leaf  tobacco,  wrappers  or  fillers,  25 
per  ceut  rebate. 

VI.  All  the  goods  and  productions  of  the  United  States  entering  the 
inland  of  Cuba,  60  per  cent  rebate. 

VII.  Cattle,  for  one  year,  free  of  all  duty;  after  one  year  according 
to  Article  VI. 

VIII.  Coals,  bituminous  or  anthracite,  and  crude  petroleum,  produce 
of  the  United  States,  to  be  admitted  in  Cuban  ports  free  of  duty. 

I  will  call  your  attention  to  my  demand  for  the  full  tariff  for  many 
reasons,  and  one  example  will  explain  it  better,  this  one  applying  to  all 
the  others,  viz: 

Canned  goods,  fish —  Per  too. 

Dues  according  to  minimnm  tariff $15.00 

Supposing  50  per  cent  off  to  the  United  8tatea 7.50 

leaving  the  duty  of  $7.50  for  the  United  States  against  $15  per  ton  for 
foreign  countries.  The  margin  is  so  small  that  European  productions 
will  compete  and  for  several  reasons  carry  the  trade. 

Per  too. 

Duties  according  to  full  tariff $120 

50  per  cent  off  to  the  United  States 60 

There  is  margin  for  competing  and  also  large  custom-house  revenues. 

And  what  refers  to  canned  goods  does  also  refer  to  rice,  shoes,  pianos, 
coaches,  crystal,  glass,  biscuit,  cordage,  paper,  etc. 

And  to  end,  while  he  American  trade  ought  to  be  protected,  why  not 
the  American  merchant  marine  on  the  direct  trade  from  the  United 
States  to  Cuban  ports  in  the  possession  of  the  United  States;  if  it  is 
only  on  a  very  small  margin  1  will  suggest  the  following: 

That  a  discriminating  duty  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem,  in  addition  to 
the  duties  imposed  by  law,  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  in  Cuban 
ports  in  possession  of  the  United  States,  on  all  goods,  wares  or  mer- 
chandise, produce  or  manufacture  of  the  United  States  imported  into 
the  island  of  Cuba,  in  vessels  not  of  the  United  States,  and  said  dis- 
criminating duties  not  only  on  articles  subject  to  dues,  but  also  on  arti- 
cles admitted  on  free  list. 

It  would  not  be  fair  play  for  neutral  flag  to  enjoy  the  same  advantages 
as  the  American  vessels  on  the  direct  trade  with  Cuba. 

I  could  not  suggest  that  on  the  trade  from  Cuba  to  the  United  States, 
the  American  flag  enjoy  more  advantages  than  neutral  flags  until 
something  more  definite  is  known  about  the  able  government  that  will 
be  established  there,  but  justice  demands  that  the  American  flag  shall 
enjoy  some  advantages  on  the  direct  trade  with  the  country  temporarily 
under  the  military  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 
I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  respectfully  yours, 

Louis  V.  Plaob. 
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(Tmnilation  toy  BealL] 

Letter  from  Sr.  Luis  V.  Placi  to  the  president  of  the  Oentro  General  de 
Comeroiantes  e  Industriales  de  la  Isla  de  Cuba,  setting  forth  his  views 
on  reciprocity  with  Cuba. 

Habana,  November  15, 1901. 
Sr.  D.  Francisco  Gamba, 

Presidente  del  Oentro  General  de  Comeroiantes  e 

Industriales  de  la  Isla  de  Cuba. 

My  Dear  Sib  and  Friend:  I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
your  favor  of  the  13th  instant,  advising  me  that  at  your  request  the 
Oentro  General  de  Gomerciantes  e  Industriales  had  appointed  me  a 
member  of  the  commission  delegated  to  proceed  to  Washington,  an 
honor  which  said  corporation  had  already  conferred  upon  me  in  Feb- 
ruary of  the  current  year. 

No  one  can  be  more  eager  than  I  to  defend  the  interests  of  Guba 
before  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  therefore  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  regret  that  I  can  not  accept  the  honorable  commission  which  you 
tender  me,  because,  according  to  my  understanding,  the  ideas  of  all  the 
members  of  the  commission  should  be  in  harmony. 

"IN  UNION  THERE  IS  STRENGTH.9 

I  do  not  consider  the  petition  presented  by  the  Gentro  General  de 
Comerciantes  e  Industriales  to  the  honorable  the  President  of  the 
United  States  as  one  that  will  advance  the  problem  to  the- point  of 
ready  solution. 

lu  order  to  formulate  a  modus  vivendi  pending  the  formation  of  the 
new  government  which  is  to  rule  in  Guba,  and  in  view  of  present  con- 
ditions and  the  urgent  necessity  of  finding  an  economic  solution  thereof, 
are  motives  which  prompt  me  to  present  in  this  letter  that  which,  as  I 
view  the  question,  must  be  the  basis  on  which  these  questions  must  be 
decided. ' 

It  is  necessary  first  to  convince  the  American  people  that  in  return 
for  all  we  ask  we  are  able  to  give  due  compensation.  It  is  essential  to 
convince  them  that  although  some  of  the  interests  which  they  have 
developed  may  suffer  a  slight  loss?  many  other  of  their  products  may 
find  in  our  markets  due  compensation  therefor.  It  is  necessary  to  con- 
vince them  that  we  wish  to  live  with  them,  because  to  them  we  owe 
the  peace  we  now  enjoy,  and  we  would  be  grateful  for  the  support  which 
they  rendered  in  the  civil  struggle  through  which  we  have  passed  and 
without  which  complete  destruction  and  ruin  would  have  been  the  fate 
of  Guba. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  useless  to  go  to  Washington  and  request  of  the 
Administration  tariff  concessions  for  our  products  unless  a  plan  is 
agreed  upon  whereby  due  compensation  is  granted  in  lieu  of  what  is 
asked  for. 

And  Guba,  poor  as  she  is,  has  yet  much  to  offer  in  way  of  compen- 
sation. 

jAnd  if  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  new  government  commerce, 
industry,  and  production  is  advanced  by  means  of  commercial  reci- 
procity, the  country  should  be  grateful  to  those  organizations,  for  the 
present  economic  situation  demands  immediate  attention. 
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The  reason  why  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  take  part  in  the  work  of  the 
commission  en  route  to  Washington  is  because  I  regard  the  petition 
of  the  Centro,  especially  with  regard  to  sugar,  as  very  prejudicial  to 
the  sugar  interests  of  the  United  States,  created  at  great  cost,  and 
stimulated  under  tariff  protection,  which  we  should  respect. 

Furthermore,  if  our  sugars  are  granted  free  admission  into  the  United 
States  there  would  be  demanded  in  return  that  the  greater  part  of 
American  products  be  admitted  free  of  duties  into  the  island  of  Cuba, 
which  would  so  seriously  affect  our  customs  receipts  that  we  would 
have  to  employ  other  forms  of  taxation,  which,  due  to  the  present  con- 
dition of  our  producers,  can  not  be  considered. 

Before  the  infei  veiling  Government  took  charge  of  the  custom-houses 
of  Guba  I  recommended  to  Hon.  Robert  P.  Porter,  on  August  29, 1898, 
the  following: 

1.  Until  there  is  established  in  Cuba  a  stable  government  to  the  satisfaction  of  all, 
the  special  tariff  prepared  by  the  Spanish  Government,  and  published  in  the  Gazette, 
of  Habana,  September  9,  1897,  be  continued  in  force  in  all  Cuban  ports  in  possession 
of  the  United  States. 

2.  Export  duties  in  Cuba  to  be  entirely  abolished. 

3.  A  modus  viveudi  between  the  United  States  and  Cuba  should  be  established 
under  the  following  conditions: 

4.  All  Cuban  products  entering  the  United  States,  except  sugar  and  tobacco,  to  be 
granted  a  reduction  of  50  per  cent  of  the  duties  imposed  by  the  Dingley  bill. 

5.  Cuban  sugars  up  to  No.  16  Dutch  standard,  tobacco,  leaf  tobacco,  wrapper  and 
filler,  a  rebate  of  25  per  cent  of  the  Dingley  bill. 

6.  All  the  products  and  manufactures  of  the  United  States  imported  into  Cnba  be 
granted  a  rebate  of  50  per  cent  of  the  duties  prescribed  in  the  tariff  of  1897. 

7.  Live  stock  to  be  free  for  one  year,  and  after  one  year  to  pay  according  to  the 
tariff. 

I  must  confess  that  it  grieved  me  that  the  petition  to  be  presented  by 
the  Centro  de  Comerciantes  e  Industrie les  makes  no  mention  whatever 
of  our  smaller  products — fruits,  vegetables — nor  of  our  ores,  and  our 
minor  productions  and  ores  merit  protection,  and  those,  who  cultivate 
one  or  two  caballeries  of  land  should  be  considered  as  well  as  those  who 
cultivate  a  thousand. 

If,  in  August,  1898,  there  had  been  recommended  the  plan  above  out- 
lined, the  present  situation,  which  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  inter- 
vening Government  failed  to  prescribe  in  its  first  tariff  any  advantages 
which  should  have  been  reserved  both  for  our  products  and  those  of  the 
United  States,  for,  after  the  destructive  civil  war  through  which  we 
have  passed,  some  mutual  concessions  would  have  benefited  their 
products  and  stimulated  ours. 

Therefore,  in  my  opinion,  our  chief  products  now  merit  greater  con- 
sideration, and  we  ought  to  propose  the  following: 

1.  Put  into  immediate  operation  in  Cuba  the  tariff  of  September  9, 1897,  excepting 
the  special  provision  granted  to  machinery  and  material  for  ingemos  and  railways 
for  the  period  named.  The  tariff  to  which  I  refer  was  prepared  especially  to  meet 
the  invitation  for  reciprocity  arrangements  made  to  all  nations  by  the  Dingley  bill. 

2.  All  the  products  and  manufactures  of  the  United  States,  Porto  Rico,  and  the 
Philippines  imported  into  Cuba  to  be  granted  a  rebate  of  40  per  cent,  prohibiting, 
however,  the  introduction  into  Cuba  of  leaf  tobacco,  whatever  be  its  origin,  includ- 
ing that  of  the  United  States  and  Porto  Rico. 

3.  All  products  and  manufactures  of  the  island  of  Cuba  imported  into  the  United 
States  a  rebate  of  40  per  cent  of  the  duties  imposed  by  the  Dingley  bill,  prohibiting, 
however,  the  importation  into  the  United  States  of  Cuban  sugar  above  No.  16  Dutch 
standard. 

The  stipulation  that  the  importation  into  the  United  States  of  Cuban 
sugar  above  No.  16  Dutch  standard  be  prohibited  is  suggested  as  an 
offset  to  the  prohibition  of  the  importation  of  leaf  tobacco  from  the 
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United  States  or  her  colonies  into  Cuba,  thus  mutually  respecting  the 
sugar  industry  of  the  United  States  and  the  tobacco  industry  of  Cuba. 

The  reason  for  asking  for  the  tariff  of  1897  is,  because  conceding  to 
the  United  States  the  40  per  cent,  it  would  yet  produce  from  (15,000,000 
to  $17,000,000  of  customs  dues. 

It  would  be  necessary  also  to  make  some  concession  with  reference 
to  the  carrying  trade,  for  which  purpose  I  propose  that  the  direct 
traffic  between  the  United  States  and  Cuba  be  carried  exclusively 
under  the  Cuban  and  American  flags. 

The  merchant  marine  of  Cuba  is  to-day  very  small,  but  looking  to  the 
future,  and  confident  that  a  people  which  reached  a  commerce  that 
approximates  (250,000,000  annually  in  imports  and  exports  may  in  a 
few  years  increase  her  commerce  to  $300,000,000  or  $400,000,000  annu- 
ally, should  preserve  for  those  who  follow  us  the  right  to  have  at  least 
a  part  of  Cuba's  products  transported  in  Cuban  vessels. 

The  economic  condition  of  the  island  is  today  worse  than  I  have 
ever  known  it  to  be. 

The  tempest  draws  near.    How  can  it  be  evaded  I 

Potting  all  politicians  and  economists  behind  .the  plow,  search  out 
not  only  a  way  to  produce  but  also  some  way  to  secure  a  recompense 
for  that  which  is  raised.  To  give  attention  alone  to  politics  in  the  face 
of  a  hungry  future  will  be  disastrous. 

The  economic  situation  of  the  island  under  present  conditions  may 
be  the  cause  in  the  not  distant  future  of  tumults  and  domestic  strifes 
irrespective  of  the  form  of  government  that  may  be  established  here. 

The  efforts  of  commercial  bodies,  planters,  producers  to  find  an 
immediate  remedy  for  our  condition,  merits  not  only  the  good  wishes, 
but  the  most  decided  support  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Island  of 
Cuba. 

"THERE  IS  SORROW  IN  THE  BOTTOM  OF  THE  MEAL  SACK." 

Many  can  not  realize  that  the  social  order  of  a  people  may  become 
disorganized  by  the  low  price  of  its  chief  product. 

This  will  be  understood  if  it  is  remembered  that  in  a  country  with  a 
population  of  1,600,000  souls,  three  out  of  every  four  live  by  this  crop; 
three  out  of  every  four  depend  for  a  living  on  the  planting,  gathering, 
casting,  transportation,  and  shipping  of  cane. 

If  this  point  of  view,  to  which  I  have  reached  after  a  long  and  con- 
stant dedication  to  the  study  of  the  commercial  questions  which  inter- 
est the  country  in  its  relations  with  the  United  States,  can  be  reconciled 
in  essential  matters  with  the  purposes  which  animate  you  and  your 
worthy  colleagues,  I  shall  take  great  pleasure  in  associating  myself 
with  them  in  their  difficult  mission,  because  I  am  convinced  that  not- 
withstanding all  the  obstacles  their  work  will  be  carried  to  a  successful 
conclusion. 

Otherwise  I  shall  feel  myself  obliged  to  beg  to  be  excused,  because  I 
believe  the  efforts  they  propose  to  make  will  be  useless  and  perhaps 
injurious. 

At  all  events,  you  may  count  always  on  the  sympathy  and  esteem  of 
your  friend. 

Very  respectfully,  L.  V.  Place. 
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Translation  of  a  letter  from  Juan  Oualberto  Gomes,  addressed  to  fir. 
Luis  V.  Place,  in  re  commercial  reciprocity  between  the  United  States 
and  Cuba,  outlining  a  plan  whereby  the  same  may  be  brought  about 

•   without  waiting  for  the  establishment  of  a  government  in  Cuba. 

Constitutional  Convention  of  the  Island  of  Cuba, 

Habana,  November  25, 1901. 
Mr.  Luis  V.  Place. 

Mt  Distinguished  Friend  :  I  have  before  me  copies  of  the  letters 
which  passed  between  you  and  the  president  of  the  Centro  de  Comer- 
ci antes  e  Industriales  of  this  island,  which  bear  respectively  the  dates 
of  the  13th,  16th,  and  19th  of  the  currfent  month.  After  studying  the 
subject  with  the  care  which  it  merits,  my  personal  opiuion  is  that  you 
should  accept  the  position  which  has  been  tendered  yon  on  the  commis- 
sion appointed  to  advocate  before  the  Government  at  Washington  the 
economic  measures  which  our  situation  demands,  and  that  you  ought 
to  advocate  the  views  which  with  such  clearness  you  set  forth  in  your 
letter  of  the  15th  of  November. 

I  do  uot  believe  you  will  find  great  difficulty  in  demonstrating  to  the 
Government  at  Washington  either  the  justice  or  the  equity  of  the  claims 
you  present  in  the  articles  of  your  proposed  plan.  To  put  into  force  the 
customs  tariff  of  1897  is  not  alone  the  part  of  wisdom,  but  it  is  the  only 
position  we  can  take  as  a  basis  for  a  compact  with  the  United  States. 
We  must  abandon  the  present  tariff— capricious— changed  at  any 
moment  by  a  simple  order  of  the  President  of  the  Union  and  arranged 
exclusively  in  view  of  the  interests  of  the  production  and  commerce  of 
the  United  States.  It  would  be  neither  just  nor  equitable  to  reduce  by 
40  per  cent  the  products  and  manufactures  on  present  Cnban  tariff.  It 
must  also  receive  favorable  consideration  by  those  who  in  Washington 
understand  these  matters,  and  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  object  to 
your  plan  without  departing  from  the  spirit  of  the  Dingley  bill,  because 
this  is  reciprocity,  or  the  word  has  no  meaning. 

The  only  objection  which  I  see  may  be  presented  is  not,  in  my  opin- 
ion, one  that  can  not  be  overcome  if  they  really  desire  to  do  something 
for  the  benefit  of  this  country.  Leaving  aside  all  selfish  interests,  and 
without  attempting  any  pseudo-legal  subtleties  which  might  have 
weight  with  those  who  may  be  easily  deceived. 

The  objection  to  which  I  refer  is  that  raised  as  to  the  lack  of  person- 
ality of  the  island  of  Cuba  to  enter  upon  treaty  arrangements. 

You  should  not  hesitate  on  the  strength  of  a  false  argument.  It  is 
true  that  treaties  are  made  only  between  sovereign  entities.  But  it  is 
also  true  that  the  sovereignty  of  a  civilized  people  is  not  a  volatile  thing 
which  vanishes  into  space,  but  a  positive  reality  always  residing  in  the 
hands  of  some  one;  and  he  who  holds  it  exercises  it  in  all  its  follness. 

To  day  the  sovereignty  of  Cuba,  although  temporarily,  rests  with  the 
United  States.  It  was  assumed  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  aud  was  exer- 
cised in  all  cases  when  necessity  or  convenience  demanded.  Since  it  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  United  States,  it  is  their  duty  to  point  out  the  manner 
in  which  this  sovereignty  may  be  provisionally  exercised  in  order  to 
solve  the  economic  difficulties,  making  equitable  and  harmonious  rela- 
tions between  Cuba  and  the  United  States. 

Two  methods  occur  to  me.  The  first  consists  in  calling  together  the 
constitutional  convention  and  giving  a  wide  and  generous  interpreta- 
tion to  the  text  of  Order  No.  301,  of  July  25, 1900,  which  created  said 
convention,  and  ask  said  body,  that  as  it  had  defined  the  political  rela- 
tions which  should  obtain  between  Cuba  aud  the  United  States  it  should 
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also  set  forth  the  temporary  economic  relations  which  should  exist 
between  the  two  countries,  and  which  should  remain  in  force  until  the 
future  government  of  Cuba  and  that  of  the  United  States  should  cele- 
brate a  definite  commercial  treaty  which  would  be  a  substitute  for  the 
provisional  arrangement. 

The  second  f>lan  is  even  more  simple,  although  it  may  seem  to  lack 
the  necessary  guaranties,  and  this  is,  that  taking  into  consideration  the 
three  points  set  forth  by  you,  the  President,  having  obtained  the  neces- 
sary authority  from  Congress  to  lower  for  Cuba  the  American  tariff 
according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Dingley  bill,  should  issue  an  order 
whose  provisions  could  be  written  in  the  following  or  similar  terms: 

Whereas  the  United  States  at  present  exercises  all  sovereign  powers  in  Cuba,  that 
it  occupies  said  island  and  administers  its  government,  and  is  therefore  in  duty  bound 
to  guard  both  its  moral, and  mental  interests;  aud 

Whereas  the  exceptional  position  which  the  United  States  at  present  occupies  in 
Cuba  ought  not  to  serve  as  an  exouse  for  placing  the  interests  of  the  people  of  Cuba 
in  a  condition  inferior  to  those  places  not  occupied  by  the  United  States;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  United  States  to  favor  in  every  possible  manner  those 
interests. 

Whereas  as  all  producing  classes  of  the  island  of  Cuba  have  appealed  to  the 
United  States  begging  the  Government  to  give  to  their  products  and  manufactures 
entry  into  the  United  States  on  the  basis  of  reciprocity,  which  would  give  similar 
advantages  to  American  products  in  Cuba. 

Whereas  as  this  petition  of  the  producers  has  the  support  of  the  duly  elected 
municipal  authorities  of  Cuba  and  has  even  been  the  subject  of  a  resolution  passed 
by  the  Cuban  constitutional  convention. 

After  hearing  the  Oentro  de  Oomerciantes  e  Industriales  of  the  Island 
of  Cuba,  it  is  ordered: 

1.  That  there  be  put  into  immediate  operation  in  Cuba  the  tariff  of  September  9, 
1897,  excepting  the  special  provisions  granted  to  machinery  aud  material  for  inge- 
nios  and  railways  for  the  period  named.  Said  tariff  having  Wen  specially  prepared 
to  meet  the  invitation  for  reciprocity  arrangements  made  to  all  nations  by  the 
Dingley  bill. 

2.  All  the  products  and  manufactures  of  the  United  States,  Porto  Rico,  and  the 
Philippines  imported  into  Cuba  be  granted  a  reduction  of  40  per  cent,  prohibiting, 
however,  the  introduction  into  Cuba  of  leaf  tobacco,  whatever  be  its  point  of  ship- 
ment, including  that  of  the  United  States  and  Porto  Rico. 

3.  All  products  and  manufactures  of  the  island  of  Cuba  imported  into  the  United 
States  is  hereby  granted  a  reduction  of  40  per  cent  of  the  duties  imposed  by  the 
Dingley  bill,  prohibiting,  however,  the  importation  into  the  United  States  of  Cuban 
sugar  above  No.  16  Dutch  standard. 

4.  This  order  shall  continue  in  force  until  the  Government  of  the  Republio  of  Cuba 
and  that  of  the  United  States  celebrate  a  treaty  of  commerce  between  the  two 
countries  as  a  substitute  therefor.  And  in  the  event  that  they  can  not  agree  upon 
such  a  treaty  the  above  order  shall  continue  in  force  until  abrogated  by  one  of  the 
parties  thereto,  after  having  given  one  year's  notice. 

I  notice  that  the  American  Government  in  the  exercise  of  sover- 
eignty has  power  to  do  one  of  these  two  things  above  indicated.  In 
matters  of  graver  importance,  as,  for  example,  the  settlement  of  the 
claims  of  the  Catholic  Church,  which  interested  Cuba  alone,  theGov- 
ernment  at  Washington  without  hesitation  acted  as  a  sovereign  power. 
Why  vacillate  in  dealiug  with  what  interests  the  entire  island  aud 
what  all  people  request  I 

I  thus  hastily  send  you  my  opinions.  With  time  for  more  thought 
on  the  subject  1  might  have  made  my  ideas  clearer,  but  you  desired, 
as  I  was  given  to  understand,  my  general  ideas  as  to  your  position,  and 
I  only  desire  that  before  you  go  north  you  may  know  that  I  consider 
your  views  well-founded  and  reasonable,  and  nothing  but  injustice  can 
prevent  you  from  accomplishing  what  you  so  much  desire. 

Farewell;  may  you  have  a  pleasant  voyage  and  return  promptly  and 
victorious  is  the  earnest  and  heartfelt  wish  of  your  sincere  friend, 

Juan  Gtj  Alberto  Gom&z. 
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Letter  from  military  governor  of  Cuba  to  Hon.  Serene  E.  Payne* 

Headquarters  Military  Governor  of  Cuba, 

Habana,  January  27 ',  190S. 

Dear  Sib:  I  desire  to  invite  your  attention  to  the  very  serious  eoo 
nomic  condition  existing  in  Cuba,  and  to  earnestly  request  that  you  ^ive 
your  support  to  a  reciprocity  arrangement  between  Cuba  and  the  United 
States  which  will  give  Culm  a  reduction  of  not  less  than  33£  per  cent 
of  the  United  States  tariff  duties  now  paid  by  her  principal  products. 

It  can  be  stated  as  a  fact  that  the  average  cost  of  production  of  sugar 
in  Cuba  is  2  cents  per  pound.  This  includes  freights,  sacking,  and  put- 
ting alongside  ship.  There  are  some  plantations'  in  Cuba  which  can 
produce  for  a  little  less,  but  there  is  probably  a  much  larger  percent- 
age with  whom  the  cost  of  production  is  in  excess  of  the  ngure  stated. 

The  present  price  of  sugar  alongside  ship  is,  approximately,  1.6  cents 
per  pound,  or  $4.80  per  sack  of  300  pounas.  This  means  a  loss  to  the 
planter,  with  whom  the  cost  of  production  is  the  average  one  (2  cents 
per  pound),  of  $1.20  per  sack.  The  present  United  States  duties  are 
1.68  cents  per  pound,  or  $5.04  per  sack.  A  reduction  of  one-third 
would  result  in  a  gain  to  the  planter  of  $1.68,  which  added  to  $4.80 — 
the  present  price  of  sugar — would  give  $6.48,  or  an  average  profit  of 
48  cents  per  bag  to  the  planter. 

The  purchaser  buys  his  sugar,  as  stated,  alongside  ship.  He  knows 
the  current  price  in  the  United  States,  deducts  the  tariff  and  his  own 

Erofit,  and  what  is  left  goes  to  the  planter.  There  can  be  no  question 
ut  that  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  will  go  altogether,  or  very  near 
altogether,  to  the  planter.  Arguments  to  the  contrary  are  those  of 
people  now  interested  in  defeating  the  just  and  vital  demands  of  Cuba 
for  reduction.  The  Cuban  sugar  crop,  neither  in  whole  nor  in  part,  is 
pledged  to  the  sugar  trust.  This  and  similar  rumors  are  those  having 
the  same  source  as  the  rumors  concerning  tariff  reductions  going  to 
the  sugar  trust  instead  of  to  the  planter. 

The  present  situation  can  not  last  much  longer.  Planters  have 
exhaused  their  resources,  and  a  crisis,  bringing  with  it  financial  ruin 
to  the  agricultural  industries  of  the  island,  and  through  them  to  its 
commerce,  is  imminent.  The  people  of  this  island  are  entitled  to  the 
greatest  praise  for  what  they  nave  accomplished  in  the  three  years 
following  the  war.  They  have  brought  the  sugar  production  up  to  a 
point  where  it  will  this  year  be  two-tnirds  of  the  maximum  output  of 
the  island.  They  have  done  this  with  the  balance  of  trade  against 
them  to  the  extent  of  $30,000,000  during  the  past  three  years;  how- 
ever, in  accomplishing  this  result  they  have  invested  not  only  all  their 
reserve  capital,  but  have  borrowed  heavily.  Had  the  price  of  sugar 
continued  at  the  normal  average  of  former  years  their  labors  would 
have  resulted  in  success,  but  the  large  production  of  bounty-fed  sugars 
and  East  Indian  sugars  has  resulted  in  a  competition  forcing  the  prices 
of  sugar  to  a  point  lower  than  ever  before  known,  and  Cuba  finds 
herself  to-day  financially  exhausted,  an  enormous  crop  of  cane  sugar 
in  her  fields,  and  forced  to  compete  with  highly  protected  American 
sugar  and  the  bounty -fed  sugar  of  Europe,  her  sugars  receiving  no 
consideration  whatever. 

It  is  impossible  for  her  to  continue  the  struggle  under  present  con 
ditions;  relief  must  be  granted,  and  granted  quickly,  or  a  condition  will 
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arise  in  the  island  which  will  render  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  a  stable  government  highly  improbable.  A  reasonable  concession 
now  will  enable  the  regeneration  and  reconstruction  of  the  island  to 
continue.  Tt  will  induce  immigration  and  build  up  the  industries  of 
the  island  and  its  commerce. 

Cuba  has  submitted  a  proposition  of  reciprocity  which  will  turn  to 
the  United  States  $84,000,000  of  the  $37,000,000  of  her  trade  which 
last  year  went  to  Europe,  and  under  conditions  of  increasing  agricul- 
tural and  commercial  prosperity  her*  trade  will  soon  be  among  the 
most  valuable  which  we  have.  To-day  it  amounts  to  a  little  leds  than 
$70,0(00,000.  With  conditions  of  confidence  and  prosperity  it  will 
probably  soon  reach  $150, 000,000 — a  trade  well  wortn  cultivating — and 
of  this  amount  at  least  $144,000,000  should  come  from  the  United 
States. 

We  are  bound  to  maintain  a  stable  government  here,  we  must  pro- 
tect our  Southern  seacoast  from  infection  from  Cuba;  in  other  words, 
we  are  bound  to  protect  Cuba  politically  and  territorially  and  maintain 
her  in  a  sanitary  condition.  Unless  we  permit  her  industries  to  live 
she  will  not  have  the  resources  to  do  it,  and  we  shall  have  to  again  take 
hold  of  the  work  and  do  over  again  what  we  have  already  accomplished. 

1  believe  it  as  much  to  our  interest  as  to  that  of  Cuba  that  the  reci- 
procity request  be  granted  and  that  we  shall  all  be  gainers  by  it.  I 
trust  that  you  will  give  the  proposition  your  earnest  assistance  and 
support. 

Very  respectfully,  Leonard  Wood, 

Military  Governor  of  Ouba. 

Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Washington^  D.  C 


Letter  from  the  civil  governor  of  Habana  to  Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne. 

Gobiebno  Civil  de  la  Pkovtnoia  de  la  Habana, 

Habana,  Cuba,  January  £7 ,  1909. 

Sib:  Our  economic  problems  are  more  complicated  than  those  of 
the  same  kind  in  the  United  States,  because,  in  fact,  we  have  not  the 
data  which  are  supplied  by  reliable  statistics  to  anyone  who  studies 
these  questions  in  the  United  States. 

Sugar  is,  in  the  first  place,  the  basis  of  our  wealth,  and  second  in 
importance  is  leaf  and  manufactured  tobacco. 

The  greater  part  of  our  commerce  is  with  the  United  States,  which 
has  become  our  commercial  metropolis,  but  it  can  be  affirmed  without 
any  fear  of  mistake  that  in  the  last  years  we  have  come  out  very 
much  injured  in  the  commercial  relations  between  both  countries. 

Now,  the  political  relations  between  Cuba  and  the  United  States 
brought  about  by  the  Spanish-American  war  justify  us  in  asking  of 
the  United  States  better  conditions  in  the  commercial  relations  between 
the  countries  which  will  make  our  life  possible. 

We  need  and  should  obtain  reductions  in  the  duties  paid  to-day  by 
our  products  when  imported  in  the  United  States,  because  these 
reductions  do  not  cause  any  harm  to  American  industries. 

Habana  tobacco  has  no  competition  nor  can  it  ever  have  in  the 
United  States.  The  American  manufacturers  need  the  Habana  tobacco 
in  order  to  make  a  saleable  cigar  satisfactory  to  the  smoker,  so  that  its 
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importation  is  beneficial  instead  of  prejudicial  to  American  indus- 
try. 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  importation  of  Cuban  leaf  injures  the 
Florida  and  Connecticut  raisers,  but  I  have  always  held  and  hold  that, 
on  the  contrary,  the  Habana  filler  gives  an  opportunity  to  the  American 
manufacturers  to  use  Florida  ana  Connecticut  wrappers,  while  to-day 
the  high  prices  at  which  the  Habana  tobacco  must  be  bought,  by  reason 
of  the  high  duties  it  has  to  pay,  compels  the  Americans  to  use  Sumatra, 
thus  producing  cigars  of  the  inferior  quality. 

In  a  "few  words,  what  is  of  mutual  advantages  to  both  countries  is 
the  following:  A  reduction  of  50  per  cent  in  the  duties  paid  by  the 
Habana  filler;  a  reduction  of  80  cents  on  the  Habana  wrappers. 

If  this  measure  were  adopted  American  manufacturers  of  clear 
Habana  could  favorably  compete  with  our  own  manufacturers.  The 
American  manufacturers  of  seed  and  Habana  would  be  benefited,  as 
they  could  turn  out  a  better  product  and  could  employ  Florida  and 
Connecticut  wrappers  in  10-cent  cigars. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  duties  on  wrapper  and  filler  should  be  made 
the  same  at  35  cents.  This  would  injure  instead  of  benefiting  us,  as 
can  be  proven  by  taking  into  consideration  our  production  of  wrappers, 
which  is  as  follows:  What  is  known  as  Vuelta  Abajo  tobacco  yields 
from  15  to  20  per  cent  wrapper;  partidos,  from  20  to  25  per  cent,  and 
that  in  good  years,  for  in  many  years  it  does  not  reach  10  per  cent; 
and,  as  to  tobacco  known  as  semi-  Vueltas,  Bemedios,  and  other  places, 
it  does  not  give  what  is  known  strictly  in  commerce  as  wrapper,  for 
the  part  used  for  that  purpose  is  only  for  wrapping  cigars  sola  in  Cuba 
at  1  and  2  cents  apiece,  wnich  could  not  be  imported  into  the  United 
States.  Fabulous  prices  are  obtained  by  good  wrappers  in  our  home 
factories,  while  the  fillers  overcrowd  our  warehouses,  and  to-day, 
while  our  fillers  are  at  very  low  prices,  wrappers  are  sold  from  $500 
to  $600  per  bale  of  no  more  than  75  pounds.  And  it  may  be  added  that 
in  the  last  days  of  Spanish  domination  the  introduction  of  American 
and  Sumatra  wrappers  in  the  islands  was  a  source  of  great  smuggling. 

My  long  experience  in  the  tobacco  business  in  the  united  States  as 
well  as  in  Cuba  authorizes  me  to  give  a  well-founded,  and.  I  may  say, 
impartial,  opinion,  for,  owing  to  my  many  relations  in  botn  countries, 
I  see  the  interest  of  both,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  if  some  measure 
were  adopted  as  that  proposed  by  me  it  would  be  of  the  utmost  mutual 
advantages.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  duty  were  made  the  same  on 
wrapper  and  filler,  instead  of  Cuba  receiving  any  benefit  it  would  be 
injured,  and  the  manufacturers  of  pure  Habana,  of  Key  West  and 
Tampa,  would  be  the  only  ones  benefited,  with  great  injury  to  our 
manufacturers,  who  would  have  to  have  wrappers  at  fabulous  prices, 
as  they  do  not  have  the  opportunity  of  buying  foreign  ones,  as  the 
Americans  have. 

If  it  is  the  aim  of  the  United  States  to  help  us,  and  at  the  same  time 
help  American  industries,  there  is  only  one  way,  and  that  is  the  one 
suggested  by  me,  which  I  am  sure  will  have  the  support  of  all  practical 
men  in  the  business  who  look  at  the  matter  from  an  impartial  point  of 
view. 

With  the  highest  consideration,  I  am,  sir, 

Yours,  very  respectfully,  a      Emilio  NuSjbz* 

Civil  Governor  of  Habana. 

Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Representative  from  New  York^  Washington,  D.  C* 
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Letter  to  Hon.  John  Dahdlfrom  Mode  Brothers^  of  New  York.  Ameri- 
can agents  of  the  largest  sugar  producers^  in  the  provinces  of  Santiago 
and  Puerto  Principe^  relative  to  conditions  of  the  sugar  trade. 

New  York,  February  b  1902. 

My  Dear  Sib:  I  venture  to  address  you  at  this  late  date  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  proposed  alterations  in  the  United  States  customs  tariff  for 
products  imported  from  the  island  of  Cuba. 

My  firm,  Mosle  Brothers,  has  been  doing  business  with  Cuban  sugar 
producers,  merchants,  and  bankers  for  many  years.  We  have  been  in 
active  business  with  Cuba  since  1880.  We  have  about  twenty-five 
firms  as  correspondents  in  the  different  ports  and  provinces  of  the 
island.  We  carried  our  correspondents  successfully  through  the 
Spanish-Cuban  and  Spanish- American  wars,  through  that  critical  and 
trying  period  lasting  for  over  three  years — May  1895  to  July  1898. 

We  are  the  American  agents  of  the  largest  sugar  producers  in  the 
provinces  of  Santiago  and  Puerto  Principe;  we  sell  the  sugar  produced 
on  the  Central  Santa  Lucia,  near  Gibara,  a  port  on  the  north  coast  of 
Santiago  Province,  and  for  the  Central  Senado,  near  the  town  of  Las 
Minas,  halfway  between  the  city  of  Puerto  Principe  and  the  port  of 
•Nuevitas,  on  the  north  coast  of  the  province  of  Puerto  Principe. 

In  normal  years  each  one  of  these  factories  has  an  output  of  100,000 
bags  of  sugar.  Each  one  of  them  represents  an  investment — for  land, 
machinery,  rolling  stock,  buildings,  plantation,  and  live  stock — of  over 
one  and  a  half  million  dollars,  and  probably  over  $2,000,000,  United 
States  gold. 

My  partners  and  I  have  made  regular  trips  to  Cuba  annually  for  the 
last  fifteen  years,  and  through  our  connection — as  agents  for  these  two 
large  sugar  factories — have  made  the  most  careful  examination  pos- 
sible of  cost  and  maintenance  of  sugar  factories. 

1  believe  that  these  two  plantations  can  produce  sugar  more  cheaply 
than  almost  any  others  in  the  island  of  Cuba  by  reason  of  their  excep- 
tional natural  advantages.  Located  in  most  fertile  districts,  each  is 
free  from  that  keen  competition  for  labor  to  which  the  sugar  planta- 
tions in  the  more  populous  provinces  of  the  island  are  exposed;  each 
is  equipped  with  the  best  machinery  of  American  and  European 
manufacture  that  we  have  been  able  to  find  and  supply;  each  of  them 
pays  for  whatever  raw  material  (sugar  cane)  it  requires  to  buy  on  a 
sliding  scale  of  prices,  so  that  its  raw  material  is  cheapest  when  the 
sugar  price — fixed  in  Habana — is  lowest  Therefore  their  raw  mate- 
rial in  the  past  month  has  been  purchased  more  cheaply  than  ever 
before,  since  the  price  of  sugar  in  Habana  in  January  has  been  lower 
than  ever  before  recorded.  Nevertheless  we  find  that  these  sugar  fac- 
tories have  not  been  able  to  make  and  sell  their  product  last  month — 
except  at  considerable  loss — at  the  prices  that  have  ruled  and  still 
remain  the  market  value,  either  at  Habana,  New  York,  or  London,  the 
three  principal  sugar  markets. 

If  your  honorable  committee  will  still  receive  this  evidence,  or  any 
communications  bearing  upon  the  advisability  of  lowering  the  United 
States  import  duties  for  products  of  Cuba,  I  nope  that  you  will  lay  my 
letter  before  them. 

I  did  not  write  to  you  or  to  the  committee  last  month,  because  my 
partners  and  I  believed  that  so  much  evidence,  proving  the  need  of 
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reducing  the  duties,  and  such  weighty  reasons  to  show  the  gain  in 
United  States  exports  that  will  certainly  follow  by  giving  Cubans  pur- 
chasing power,  had  been  presented,  that  no  further  communication 
was  required. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  your  committee  may  feel  surprised  that 
the  Cuban  sugar  planters  themselves  have  not  appeared  before  your 
body  in  greater  numbers  to  urge  the  measure  which  will  bring  them 
such  greatly  required  relief,  and,  in  explanation,  I  would  say  that  most 
of  the  Cuban  planters  are  also  sugar-factory  managers,  so  that  their 
presence  in  the  factory  and  on  the  plantation  is  absolutely  indispen- 
sable at  the  beginning  and  during  the  most  active  month  of  the  nar- 
vesting  and  manufacturing  season.  The  personal  influence  and  the 
presence  of  the  owner  are  almost  essential  to  success  in  such  a  semi- 
agricultural,  semimanufacturing  business  as  that  of  sugar  production. 

If  I  may  impose  on  your  time  a  little  more,  1  should  like  to  add  a 
few  words  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Cuban  sugar  producers,  whom 
we  have  known  for  so  long  a  time  that  I  feel  I  can  faithfully  speak  for 
them,  when  I  say  that  the  great  majority  of  them  were  practically 
bankrupt  in  July,  1898,  at  the  close  of  the  Spanish- American  war,  and 
would  scarcely  have  sought  fresh  credits  to  revive  and  repair  their 
fields  and  factories,  and  would  still  less  likely  have  received  fresh 
credits  for  that  purpose,  but  for  the  fact  that  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment then  entered  upon  the  protection  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  which 
it  has  maintained  without  the  slightest  objection  or  hindrance  from  the 
Cubans  themselves  for  the  past  three  and  one-half  years. 

Again,  the  sugar  prices  of  the  world  were  already  so  low  in  Novem- 
ber and  December  just  past  (1901)  that  most  of  the  Cuban  planters  and 
factories  would  not  have  received  the  credits  and  advances  necessary 
to  work  up  the  present  crop  but  for  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
Government,  in  the  message  to  Congress  of  its  President  and  the  for- 
cible report  of  its  Secretary  of  War,  clearly  stated  its  desire  and 
intention  to  make  reciprocal  tariff  arrangements,  or  even  a  reduction 
of  its  own  tariff,  in  order  to  make  possible  a  healthy  development  of 
Cuban  agriculture  and  industry. 

This  I  write  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Cuban  sugar  producers,  and 
may  add  that  the  current  losses  and  deficits  above  mentioned  are  not 
the  most  severe,  for.  as  sugar  production  is  in  great  part  an  agricul 
tural  enterprise,  each  plantation  requires  renewals  of  its  cane  fields  to 
the  extent  of  15  per  cent  per  annum,  at  least,  and  such  renewals,  or 
clearing,  plowing,  and  planting  new  land  must  be  done  in  the  months  of 
February  and  March,  so  as  to  benefit  by  the  April  and  May  rains.  This 
requires  additional  expenditures  over  and  above  the  actual  harvesting 
ana  factory  costs,  and  when  the  month  of  May  is  reached  the  planter 
has  still  a  period  of  eight  months— May  to  January — known  as  the 
4 'dead  season,"  during  which  such  plantations  as  those  mentioned  in 
my  letter  require,  for  the  proper  factory  renewals,  repairs  and  main- 
tenance of  railways,  and  careful  cultivation  of  cane  fields,  at  the 
lowest — as  proven  by  the  experience  of  many  years — the  sum  of 
$100,000  each. 

A  reduction  of  25  per  cent  in  duties,  that  has  been  mentioned,  would 
only  suffice  to  bring  the  best  equipped  and  situated  Cuban  sugar  pro* 
ducers  out  without  manufacturing  loss  at  present  prices,  leaving  tnem 
without  the  means  to  provide  for  the  continuance  of  their  fields  and 
factories. 
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When  the  state  of  the  most  favorably  situated  and  well  equipped 
plantations  and  factories  is  so  critical,  that  of  the  greater  number  in 
the  island  of  Cuba  must  be  desperate  indeed 
Believe  me,  yours,  very  sincerely, 

George  R.  Mosle. 
Hon.  John  Dalzell, 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  Washington^  D.  0. 


Letter  from  J  W.  De  Castro,  of  New  York,  to  Mr. 

Cost  of  production  of  sugar  in  Cuba. 


T.  Oxnard— 


312  West  Fourteenth  Street, 

New  York,  January  16,  1902. 

Dear  Mr.  Oxnard  :  I  have  delayed  writing  to  you  for  a  day,  as 
I  was  waiting  for  a  cable  from  Culm.  As  I  told  you  there  had  been 
made  a  change  in  the  terms  at  which  1  offered  you  the  San  Ramon 
plantation,  1  have  been  waiting  to  hear  by  cable  to  what  this  change 
amounted.  I  suppose  that  instead  of  cabling  the  Cuban  party  has 
preferred  to  write,  which  means  delay,  and  as  loss  of  time  nas  to  be 
avoided  I  now  beg  to  hand  you  some  figures  about  the  results  ob- 
tained on  the  plantation,  for  the  object  of  enabling  you  to  discuss  the 
matter  meanwhile  with  your  brother  when  he  comes  up  from  New 
C/rleans 

To  the  profits  of  1900-1901  ($98,385.33)  the  sum  of  $16,642.62  has 
to  be  added,  as  the  money  was  spent  for  replanting  fields  destroyed 
during  the  war,  or  the  sum  may  be  deducted  from  the  expenses. 

The  production  has  been  5,806  tons  in  1895-96  (10.6  per  cent  of  the 
weight  of  the  canes)  and  5,390  tons  (11.6  per  cent)  in  1900-1901. 
This  makes  the  cost  of  production  of  1  pound  of  sugar  f .  o.  b.  Cuba 
1.35  cents  and  1.31  cents,  respectively,  which  cost  would  be  consider- 
ably reduced  if  the  canes  were  to  be  taken  to  the  mill  by  rail  instead 
of  bv  oxen,  as  is  done  at  present. 

I  nope  to  hear  from  you  or  to  see  you  before  the  22d. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

J.  W.  De  Casteo. 

H.  T.  Oxnard,  Esq.,  Washington. 


EXPORT  OF  EXPENSES. 

Elaboration  of  4,409,262  arrobas  of  cane  and  expenses  for  cutting  and 
cartage 

Baboration  of  8,712,406  arrobas  of  cane  and  expenses  for  cutting  and 
cartage 

general  expenses 


Repairs. 
Klaborat 


Elaboration  of  rum . 

Taxes 

reconstruction  of  cane  fields. 


Total. 


low  06* 


$140,741.07 


•,776.90 
4,878.96 
1,758.17 
2,283.59 


166,437.09 


1900-190L 


$114,658.30 

13,865.81 

6,606.84 

8,170.48 

4,268.00 

16,642.62 

166,211.66 
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KKrOBT  OF  raoDuonov. 

Sales  of  sugar 

Bales  of  run 

Profits 

Oat  of  the  profits  there  were  paid— 

To  the  director  as  salary 

And  for  office  expenses 

Interest 

Given  to  the  Cuban  forces 


1828,278.84 

9,188.88 


887,467.72 


181,030.63 

18,875.62 

1,800.00 

20,028.64 

16,390.00 


1900-1901. 


IMS,  697.37 
7,899. 51 


256.S06.88 


98,385.0 

13,829.84 
1,800.00 
8,605.68 


I  hereby  certify  that  this  is  *  true  copy  of  the  statements  made  to  me  by  the  own- 
ers of  the  property,  the  original  of  which  I  hold  at  your  disposal 
Yours,  truly, 

Ramon  Mabtines. 
New  York,  December,  1901. 


Statement  of  Mr.  John  L.  Howard,  of  Sam,  Francisco,  Chi. 

San  Francisco,  January  10, 1908. 

Dear  Sib:  I  am  to-day  in  receipt  of  your  telegram,  and  regret  the 
utter  impossibility  of  my  leaving  here  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  Wednesday  next. 

Necessarily  I  have  had  to  give  much  consideration  to  this  sugar  ques- 
tion, because  of  my  connection  as  president  of  the  Alameda  and  Union 
sugar  companies,  and  you  will  please  bear  with  me  while  I  give  you 
briefly  the  position  which  1  have  taken,  and  which  T  think  ougnt  to  be 
taken  by  all  beet-sugar  men. 

We  are  so  far  removed  from  the  agitation  connected  with  the  Cuban 
question  that  we  do  not,  perhaps,  understand  the  importance  which 
attaches  to  the  Eastern  minds  on  this  matter  of  our  u  moral  obligation" 
to  the  people  of  Cuba,  and  we  are  inclined  to  regard  this  as  largely 
sentimentalism.    • 

Be  that  as  it  may,  one  thing  is  certain,  Cuba  is  not  annexed;  it  is 
not  yet  part  of  us;  its  people  are  not  as  yet  our  people.  Another  thing 
is  certain,  we  are  not  self -supply  ing  in  the  matter  of  sugar.  It  is  being 
rapidly  demonstrated  that  we  can  become  so.  We  have  the  American 
farmer  who  is  struggling  with  cereal  crops  that  on  the  average  are 
unprofitable.  Sugar-beet  culture  promises  him  the  earliest  and  largest 
relief,  and  he  will  reap  the  largest  benefit,  because  the  cost  of  beets  is 
more  than  half  the  cost  of  the  manufactured  sugar,  and  wherever  a  fac- 
tory is  established  the  surrounding  farming  community  is  prosperous. 

fii  1888,  Alameda  County,  Cal.,  possessed  the  only  beet-sugar  factory 
in  operation  in  America.  Its  capacity  was  90  tons  beets  per  day.  At 
present  the  combined  capacity  of  all  the  beet-sugar  factories  is  over 
30,000  tons  per  day  for  the  season,  and  the  major  portion  of  this 
increase  has  occurred  within  the  past  five  years. 

It  is  no  longer  a  manufacturing  question.  Our  methods  and  our 
sugar  are  not  excelled  in  Europe.  It  is  the  agricultural  development 
that  needs  the  attention,  and  as  the  capabilities  for  beet  culture  of  the 
different  sections  of  the  country  are  demonstrated  so  factories  are 
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started,  until  now,  instead  ef  one. small  factory  in  your  home  county 
there  are  33  factories  scattered  through  11  States,  and  more  are  in 
contemplation. 

The  unchecked  development  of  the  sugar-beet  industry  will  mean 
this  to  the  United  States. 

It  will  keep  at  home  the  $85,000,000  we  are  now  sending  abroad  to 
pay  for  the  1,360,000  tons  sugar  we  are  now  buying  annually  from 
foreigners. 

It  will  call  for  the  investment  of  $136,000,000  of  local  capital  in  fac- 
tories to  supply  the  above  amount  of  sugar  from  beets. 

It  will  require  the  continual  cultivation  of  1,360,000  acres  of  land  to 
produce  the  1,360,000  tons  of  sugar,  and  at  the  present  rate  the  farm- 
ers will  receive  annually  for  this  crop  a  total  of  $60, 000,000. 
It  will  furnish  employment  to  400,000  men. 

The3e  are  the  possibilities  of  the  business,  and  the  figures  should 
make  Congress  pause  before  impulsively  running  after  the  sentiment. 
Germany  now  produces  from  beets  one-third  of  the  world's  sugar 
product,  and  yet  the  history  of  the  industry  in  that  country  shows 
that  at*  the  end  of  the  same  period  after  its  beginning  there,  the  rate 
of  progress  was  far  below  what  has  been  accomplished  in  the  United 
States,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not,  within  a  very  few 
years,  rise  to  the  point  of  supplying  our  home  consumption,  if  it  is 
not  checked  by  the  sentimentalism  that  seeks  an  outlet  for  its  ethics 
abroad,  and  is  blind  to  the  crying  need  of  their  application  to  the 
farming  element  at  home. 

Before  the  Spanish  war  Cuba  was  not  in  need  of  the  help  which  it  is 
now  intended  to  give.  If  the  duty  be  removed  or  lessened  it  will  be  a 
repetition  of  the  Hawaiian  reciprocity  treaty. 

The  alleged  intention  is  to  cheapen  the  cost  of  sugar  to  the  Ameri- 
can consumer.  The  actual  effect  was  that  the  consumer  obtained  no 
advantage,  but  the  planters  on  the  one  hand  charged  for  their  product 
the  full  value  of  the  duty-paid  sugar,  and  the  refineries,  by  monopo- 
lizing the  supply  of  raw  sugar,  manipulated  the  selling  price  into 
millions  of  profit. 

This  literary  volcano  of  the  sugar  trust,  which  is  now  in  full  erup- 
tion, is  flooding  the  country  with  pamphlets  and  circulars  to  educate 
fmblic  sentiment  and  to  mold  the  opinions  of  those  in  high  political 
ife  in  favor  of  free  sugar  from  Cuba.  Every  fact  that  can  be  turned 
into  importance,  every  argument  that  ingenuity  can  invent,  is  being 
pamphleted  and  sent  broadcast. 
The  sugar  trust  buys  its  raw  product,  and  it  produces  nothing. 
For  the  first  time  they  show  by  their  commercial  tactics  that  they 
fear  the  further  growth  of  the  beet-sugar  industry,  because  with  that 
growth  their  power  and  enormous  profits  will  wane. 

1  will  not  burden  this  letter  with  a  recital  of  their  tactics  during  the 
past  season,  which  would  conclusively  prove  this  statement,  but  will 
close  with  the  hope  and  the  earnest  appeal  that  in  the  important  posi- 
tion you  occupy  you  will  see  your  way  clear  to  consistently  stand  up 
for  the  protection  of  an  enterprise  which  is  so  full  of  promise. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

John  L.  Howard. 
Hon.  Victor  H.  Metcalp, 

Washington^  D,  O. 
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San  Francisco,  January  H,  1908. 

Mr  Dear  Sir:  Tours  of  January  4,  asking  information  regarding 
the  beet-sugar  industry  of  this  and  other  States,  is  received. 

There  are  8  beet-sugar  factories  in  California,  located  as  follows: 

California  and  Hawaiian  Sugar  Refining  Company,  at  Crockett 
This  refinery  has  a  beet-sugar  attachment 

Alameda  Sugar  Company,  at  Alvarado,  Cal. 

Spreckels  Sugar  Company.  This  company  has  1  factory  at  Watson- 
ville  and  1  at  Spreckles,  near  Salinas. 

Union  Sugar  Company,  Betteravia,  Santa  Barbara  County,  Cai. 

Oxnard  Sugar  Factory,  at  Oxnard,  Cal.,  Ventura  County. 

Chino  Sugar  Factory,  at  Chino,  San  Bernardino  County. 

Los  Alamitos  Sugar  Company,  at  Los  Alamitos,  Los  Angeles  County. 

These  factories  nave  a  combined  capacity  of  9,800  tons  of  beets 
daily.  Only  7  of  them  are  in  operation,  the  Watsonville  Sugar  Fac- 
tory being  idle.  The  capital  invested  in  the  7  factories  is  $9,650,000. 
Annual  disbursements  for  operating,  $7,500,000.  Acres  cultivated  to 
beets,  88,000.  Number  of  factory  employees,  2,350.  Annual  railroad 
freights  in  and  out  of  factories,  900,000  tons.  Sugar  bags  used  anna- 
ally,  2,235,000.  Lime  rock  used  annually,  117,000  tons.  Fuel,  calcu- 
lated as  coal,  106,800  tons.  These  factories  are  all  located  in  the  State 
of  California. 

I  have  reports  from  31  factories  out  of  a  total  of  48  in  the  United 
States  (including  those  above  mentioned),  and  these  show: 

Daily  capacity tons..  20,680 

Capital  invested $25,185,000 

Annual  disbursements  for  operation $17,814,000 

Area  planted  annually  to  beets acres.  221, 500 

Factory  employees 7, 355 

Railroad  freights,  from  and  to  the  factories tons..      1, 571, 500 

Sugar  bags  used  annually 4,000,000 

Fuel  used,  calculated  as  coal tons..         443,000 

Lime-rock  used do...  200,000 

Coke  used do...  20,000 

In  addition  to  the  sugar  produced  in  the  United  States  and  Terri- 
tories, it  requires  1,360,000  tons  from  foreign  sources  to  supply  the 
needs,  and  if  this  quantity  of  sugar  could  be  produced  at  home  at  a 
cost  of  $60  per  ton,  it  would  require  an  expenditure  of  $81,600,000  to 
produce  it. 

If  calculated  into  day  labor,  at  $1.36  per  day,  it  would  furnish  one 
day's  work  for  65,280,000  people. 

The  yield  of  sugar  is  about  1  ton  to  the  acre.  This  would  mean 
that  1,360,000  acres  of  land  would  be  diverted  from  cereal  to  beet 
culture,  and  to  that  extent  bring  relief  to  a  portion  of  the  farming 
community  which  is  now  suffering  from  overproduction  and  conse- 
quent low  prices  for  grain. 

It  would  increase  the  agricultural-implement  business  to  an  enor- 
mous extent,  because  beet  culture  requires  more  days'  work  per  acre 
than  cereal,  and  the  implements  used  are  of  another  class.  Railroad 
transportation  would  be  also  stupendously  increased  from  1,250,000 
tons  at  present  to  8,500,000  tons. 

The  lime- rock  quarries  would  have  to  supply  1,360,000  tons  of  rock, 
and  the  coke  ovens  would  be  called  on  for  136,000  tons  of  coke  in  addi- 
tion to  that  now  produced.  The  above  amount  of  sugar  would  require 
27,200,000  double  bags  for  packages,  and  these  would  be  made  at  home 
from  imported  jute  and  American  cotton. 
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The  industries  which  would  be  benefited  by  tbe  extension  of  the 
domestie  beet-sugar  industry  are  too  many  in  number  to  be  classified 
offhand,  but  I  venture  to  say  that  there  is  no  occupation,  however 
humble,  however  high,  that  would  not  be  benefited;  and  why  the  real- 
ization of  this  magnificent  future  for  the  United  States  should  be 
denied  the  American  people  by  allowing  foreign  sugar  to  come  in  at 
a  reduced  tariff  is  beyond  my  understanding. 

If  one  may  judge  by  the  development  of  the  Cuban  sugar  industry 
since  peace  was  declared,  it  would  seem  that  she  needed  no  stimulus 
in  the  way  of  reciprocity,  or  otherwise,  to  increase  her  output  of  sugar. 

In  1897  the  production  of  sugar  was  reduced  to  about  300,000  tons, 
while  in  1901  it  had  already,  in  spite  of  our  tariff,  increased  to  600,000 
tons,  while  the  estimated  production  for  1902  is  800,000,  and  for  1903 
1,200,000  tons.  Surely  such  a  rapid  increase  does  not  indicate  a 
needed  reduction  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 

Reciprocity  is  one-sided,  and  while  we  may  admit  Cuban  sugar  free, 
there  is  no  article  in  the  whole  schedule  which  Cuba  would  purchase 
from  the  United  States  if  it  could  be  bought  cheaper  elsewhere. 

The  advocates  of  a  removal  of  the  duty  claim  that  the  price  of  sugar 
to  the  consumer  will  be  reduced,  and  that  it  will  effect  a  saving  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  of  $85,000,000.  Judging  by  the  working 
of  tne  Hawaiian  reciprocity  treaty,  it  will  not  so  result.  In  the  latter 
case  the  duty  was  divided  between  the  planters  and  the  sugar  refiners, 
and  that  division  is  represented  to-day,  by  the  price  of  Hawaiian 
sugars  in  this  market  which  is  three-eighths  cent  per  pound  less  than 
the  New  York  price  for  the  same  class  of  sugar. 
a  If  the  duty  on  Cuban  sugar  is  reduced  there  will  also  come  a  reduc- 
tion of  price  to  the  refiner,  but  not  to  the  consumer.  And  this  differ- 
ence in  price  will  also  be  used  as  a  weapon  to  crush  out  the  life  of  the 
beet-sugar  industry.  Hence,  if  sugar  of  any  kind  is  admitted  duty 
free  into  this  country,  the  beet-sugar  industry  must  cease  and  those 
factories  now  in  existence  will  go  out  of  operation. 

Beet  sugar  produced  by  free  white  labor  can  not  compete  with  cane 
sugar  produced  by  semislave  labor. 

As  long  as  Cuba  remains  independent  it  can  control  its  labor  mar- 
ket, and  the  planters  can  import  labor  from  wherever  it  can  be  had 
the  cheapest.  We  can  not  do  this;  we  can  not  even  make  binding  con- 
tracts with  free  white  labor  to-day;  we  have  difficulty,  at  present,  in 
getting  enough  labor  to  do  the  work  effectively,  and  are  now  paying 
the  highest  field  wages  ever  known  in  this  State.  What  the  outcome 
is  to  be  for  the  domestic  beet-sugar  industry  under  the  conditions  of 
labor  shortage,  threatened  reciprocity  with  Cuba,  the  war  by  the  sugar 
trust  against  tne  beet-sugar  industry,  and  an  overproduction  of  sugar 
throughout  the  world,  not  one  can  foretell.  The  labor  question  will 
adjust  itself,  but  as  to  the  others  we  must  depend  on  our  representa- 
tives in  Congress  to  oppose  strenuously  any  reduction  of  the  sugar 
tariff,  whether  by  reciprocity  or  otherwise. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

E.  C.  Burr. 

Hon.  Victor  H.  Metoalf, 

Washington,  D.  O. 
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THE  INFLUENCE  OF  ENVIRONMENT  UPON  THE  COMPOSITION 

OF  THE  SUGAR  BEET. 


ORGANIZATION  OF  COLLABORATIVE  WORK 

For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  Division  of  Chemistry  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  been  studying  the  effect  of  environ- 
ment upon  the  composition  of  the  sugar  beet  in  so  far  as  its  content  of 
sugar  is  concerned.  The  present  bulletin  will  be  devoted  principally 
to  the  study  of  climatic  influences,  reserving  for  future  monographs 
the  rdles  played  by  the  soil  and  applied  fertilizers. 

The  early  studies  of  this  division  emphasized  the  fact,  already 
pointed  out  by  European  investigators,  that  beets  grown  in  more 
northern  latitudes  show  a  higher  content  of  sugar  than  when  grown 
farther  south.  So  strongly  were  these  facts  brought  out  by  our  own 
investigations  that  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  limit,  or  at  least  suggest 
the  limitation  of,  the  growth  of  the  sugar  beet  for  commercial  purposes 
to  the  more  northern  portions  of  our  country.  When,  later  on,  the 
development  of  the  arid  regions  showed  the  possibility  of  the  produc- 
tion of  beets  of  high  grade,  a  totally  different  problem  was  presented 
for  consideration — a  problem  which  had  never  been  entered  upon  by 
investigators  of  agricultural  science.  It  is  evident  that  the  factors 
which  are  dominant  in  irrigated  areas  are  very  different  from  those 
which  determine  the  character  of  the  product  in  areas  where  the  rain- 
fall is  usually  sufficient  for  the  production  of  the  crop.  In  the  present 
bulletin  our  studies  have  been  confined  to  the  usual  climatic  conditions 
prevalent  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  United  States  devoted  to 
agriculture.  In  order,  however,  to  include  at  least  some  idea  of  the 
nature  of  the  problem  in  irrigated  regions,  one  station,  namely,  that  of 
Utah,  was  invited  to  collaborate  in  the  work.  The  Bureau1  is  greatly 
indebted  to  the  directors  of  the  agricultural  experiment  stations  who 
consented  to  collaborate  in  the  work,  not  only  for  the  heartiness  and 
value  of  their  cooperation,  but  especially  for  the  reason  that  this  col- 
laboration was  given  without  adequate  compensation.  Inasmuch  as  the 
funds  available  for  the  investigation  were  very  limited  and  scarcely 
more  than  sufficient  to  conduct  the  chemical  work  at  the  Department 

»0n  July  1, 1901,  the  Division  of  Chemistry  became  a  Bureau. 
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of  Agriculture,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  hare  carried  on  the 
work  without  the  generosity  of  the  collaborating  stations.  The  fol- 
lowing agricultural  stations  were  invited  to  cooperate  in  the  work  and 
all  accepted,  namely:  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Michigan,  New  York, 
North  Carolina,  Utah,  and  Wisconsin.  In  New  York  both  the  State 
station  at  Geneva  and  the  Cornell  station  at  Ithaca  were  invited  to 
collaborate. 

The  following  letters  were  sent  to  the  directors  of  the  several  sta- 
tions named  on  April  4  and  17, 1900: 

Aran,  4, 1900. 

Drab  Sot:  I  have  just  received  from  Mr.  Maurus  Deutsch,  one  of  the  progressive 
sugar-beet  seed  growers  of  Austria,  a  small  quantity  of  the  very  highest  grade 
of  sugar-beet  seed,  of  three  different  varieties  of  the  Austrian  Kleinwanxlebener. 
I  should  like  very  much  to  have  this  seed  planted  with  the  greatest  care,  cultivated 
in  the  highest  style  of  the  art,  and  analyzed  at  the  period  of  full  maturity. 

If  you  can  use  a  small  quantity  of  this  seed,  say  enough  to  plant  an  eighth  or  t 
fourth  of  an  acre,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  send  it  on  to  you,  together  with  a  full 
description  of  the  names,  etc. 

Please  let  me  hear  from  you  at  your  earliest  convenience  in  regard  to  this  matter. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

H.  W.  Wiley,  CkemitL 


April  17, 1900. 

Dbab  Sib:  I  take  pleasure  in  sending  by  separate  mail  the  high-grade  Austrian 
beet  seed  of  which  I  wrote  you  a  short  time  ago. 

The  purpose  I  have  in  view  in  asking  your  collaboration  in  this  matter  is  to  make 
a  careful  study  of  the  influence  of  climate  on  the  character  of  the  beets  grown.  Tb 
this  end  the  seed  has  been  distributed  over  a  wide  range  of  meteorological  conditions, 
and  the  result  of  the  study  will  be  of  the  greatest  interest 

For  this  reason  I  have  requested  your  aid,  and  would  ask  you  to  take  every  possible 
care  in  the  growth  of  these  beets.  I  especially  want  the  seed  planted  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  insure  a  perfect  stand.  These  seeds  have  not  been  tested  by  the 
division  here,  because  I  did  not  want  to  wait  until  that  was  done,  and  therefore  I 
would  ask  you  to  plant  them  at  the  rate  of  at  least  30  pounds  per  acre,  under  the 
most  favorable  conditions  possible.  I  would  also  ask  you  to  attend  carefully  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  beets,  and  to  keep  a  record  of  the  cultivation  data  and  the 
meteorological  conditions  which  prevail  during  the  growing  season. 

For  analytical  purposes  I  would  be  glad  if  you  would  send  here,  from  time  to  time, 
representative  samples  of  the  beets.  Mailing  facilities  will  of  course  be  granted  you 
for  this  purpose.  If  you  have  not  already  the  use  of  the  frank  of  the  Department 
for  this  purpose,  please  inform  me  at  the  time  of  harvest  and  I  will  send  special 
franks  for  the  transmission  of  samples  through  the  mails,  and  also  the  directions  for 
securing  the  representative  samples  desired. 

I  would  like  also  to  have  the  analyses  made  at  your  own  laboratory,  if  you  have 
time  to  do  so. 

I  thank  you  most  heartily  for  your  consent  to  enter  into  this  collaborative  work; 
which  I  trust  may  prove  of  advantage  to  your  station. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

H.  W.  Wiley,  CMemitL 
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To  each  of  the  stations  collaborating  the  requisite  quantity  of  the 
Austrian  Special  Kleinwanzlebener  beet  seed  was  sent  There  was  no 
special  reason  for  the  selection  of  this  particular  variety  of  seed  other 
than  that  it  was  produced  from  mother  beets  which  had  been  selected  by 
analysis  on  account  of  their  high  sugar  content.  The  tendency  of  such 
seeds  would  therefore  be  to  produce  beets  of  uniformly  high  grade. 
It  is  evident  that  any  variation  in  the  quality  of  the  beets  grown  in 
different  localities  from  the  same  seed  must  be  due  to  the  environment, 
namely,  soil,  fertilization,  culture,  and  meteorological  conditions. 

EXPEBIMEHTS  CONDUCTED  AT  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

A  plot  on  the  agricultural  farm  situated  on  an  island,  or  reclaimed 
lands,  of  the  Potomac  River,  lying  south  of  Aqueduct  Bridge,  was  also 
planted  with  the  Austrian  Special  Kleinwanzlebener  beet  seed  and  sub- 
jected to  the  ordinary  careful  cultivation  necessary  for  the  production 
of  high-grade  beets.  These  lands,  being  sufficiently  fertile,  received 
no  fertilizer  of  any  kind.  The  soil  was  formed  of  debris  taken  from 
the  Potomac  River  by  dredging  machines,  and  therefore  it  has  no 
geological  characteristics.  It  is  a  mixture  of  silt,  sand,  and  organic 
matter,  readily  yielding  to  tillage  and  forming  a  fine  seed  bed.  It  was 
prepared  by  deep  plowing,  harrowing,  and  reducing  the  surface  to 
fine  tilth.  The  roots  produced  by  a  previous  year's  growth  when  not 
in  cultivation  were  carefully  removed  from  the  soil.  The  physical 
condition  of  the  soil  at  the  time  of  planting  was  all  that  could  be 
desired,  and  the  growth  of  the  beets  was  uniform  and  luxuriant.  The 
beets  were  planted  on  May  5,  and  thinned  to  nearly  the  proper  stand 
about  June  15,  the  thinning  being  completed  about  one  month  later. 
They  were  cultivated  once  a  week  until  July  15.  The  meteorological 
data  for  Washington  for  the  period  of  growth  is  as  follows: 


Meteorological  data  for  Washington, 

D.  Q,  from  May  to  October,  1900. 

• 

Month. 

Mean 
tempera- 
tare. 

Precipi- 
tation. 

Sunshine. 

Clear 
days. 

Cloudy 

Actual. 

Possible. 

Peroent. 

days. 

Dtoftct* 
64.4 
72.2 
78.7 

4.02 

10.94 

L25 

/fairs. 
256.0 
244.1 
861.6 

Hour: 
448.8 
445.9 
468.0 

68 
66 

78 

17 
11 
18 

9 

9 

6 

Total 

71.8 

16.21 

68.7 

46 

28 

79.6 
78.6 
61.6 

2.28 
4.61 
1.44 

884.7 
254.6 
168.7 

428.2 
878.4 
846.0 

79 
68 
49 

22 
15 
18 

6 

6 

14 

Total 

71.6 

8.88 

65.8 

60 

25 

7L7 

94.64 

64.60 

96 

48 

The  dates  of  securing  samples,  the  weight  of  samples  obtained,  the 
estimated  yield  in  tons  per  acre,  average  weight  of  the  beets  har- 
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vested,  the  percentage  of  sugar  in  the  beet,  and  the  parity  of  the  juice 
are  given  in  the  following  table: 

Analytical  and  field  data  on  the  Austrian  Special  Klemwantlebener  bceti  grown  on  the 

experiment  farm,  Potomac  Flat*. 


Date  harvested. 

Weight 
harvested 

from  6 
feet  of  row. 

Estimated 

tons  per 

acre. 

Average 
weight 

Sugar tn 
the  beet 

Fuzlty. 

1900. 

Ubi.  0*. 
46     8 

49  2 
52     5 
56     7 

50  14 
61     8 
60     2 
68     8 
40    11 
46     6 
44     7 

18.6 
14.8 
15.2 
16.4 
14.8 
17.8 
17.6 
17.0 
11.8 
18.6 
12.9 

Ounces, 
14.6 
17.9 
16.1 
15.8 
17.7 
19.1 
19.8 
17.7 
18.6 
17.7 
20.8 
27.8 
22.6 

jPct  cent 
9.8 
9.8 
8.7 
8.4 
8.4 
7.9 
7.6 
7.9 
7.8 
8.6 
8.1 
7.1 
8.6 

72.1 

October  8 

90.8 

7L5 

7L0 

69.2 

68.4 

6SL4 

69.0 

7L1 

66.9 

614 

€8.0 

15.0 

18.6 

8.8 

€8.1 

As  seen  by  the  table,  the  samples  were  taken  at  intervals  of  from 
five  to  seven  days,  beginning  on  September  19  and  ending  on  Decem- 
ber 11.  The  samples  which  were  taken  on  December  3  and  11  were 
not  weighed,  nor  was  there  any  calculation  made  of  the  yield  per  acre. 
The  average  weight  of  the  beets  harvested,  however,  was  determined 
as  usual  in  these  two  samples.  The  average  data  show  that  the  beets 
weighed  18.5  ounces,  had  a  content  of  8.3  per  cent  of  sugar,  with  a 
purity  of  69.1.  The  highest  content  of  sugar  was  found  in  the  beets 
first  harvested,  which  leads  me  to  believe  that  had  the  analyses  been 
commenced  at  an  earlier  date,  as,  for  instance,  the  first  of  September 
or  the  last  week  in  August,  a  higher  content  of  sugar  might  have  been 
found.  During  the  latter  part  of  October  there  was  a  notable  loss  in 
sugar  contained  in  the  samples,  which,  however,  was  regained  in 
November  and  continued  until  the  advent  of  heavy  frosts,  a  little 
before  the  middle  of  December.  The  variation  in  the  content  of  sugar 
in  the  individual  samples  from  the  mean  is  quite  small;  the  content  of 
sugar  having  remained  almost  constant  during  the  whole  period  of  the 
investigation.  The  purity  coefficients  are  very  low,  but  probably  no 
lower  than  would  be  expected  in  beets  having  only  a  little  over  8  per 
cent  of  sugar  and  produced  in  a  soil  favorable  to  rapid  and  spongy 
growth.  The  analytical  data  show  the  futility  of  attempting  to  grow 
beets  for  commercial  purposes  in  such  an  environment  as  was  afforded 
by  the  Department  farm. 

EXPERIMEHTS  CONDUCTED  BT  TEE  IHDIAff  A  STATION. 

These  experiments  were  made  at  two  stations,  namely,  at  the  agri- 
cultural experiment  station  at  Lafayette  and  at  North  Judson,  in 
Starke  County.  Mr.  Huston,  the  chemist  of  the  station,  in  his  report 
dated  November  7, 1900,  makes  the  following  statements; 
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The  beets  on  oar  own  torn,  Lafayette,  were  badly  affected  by  leaf  spot  Those  at 
North  Jodson  were  much  better,  bat  in  sugar  percentage  they  did  not  equal  the 
beets  that  we  have  been  receiving  from  North  Judson,  which  were  raised  from  com- 
mercial seed.  I  have  asked  Mr.  Wilson  to  send  me  additional  samples,  which  ought 
to  be  here  in  a  few  days,  and  we  shall  continue  examining  beets  on  our  own  farm 
until  the  ground  freezes.  The  season  has  been  unusually  warm  and  pleasant;  in  fact 
I  think  a  little  too  warm  in  this  section  for  beets  to  ripen.  We  had  no  killing  frost 
until  after  the  1st  of  November,  and  we  have  not  yet  had  a  frost  hard  enough  to 
injure  green  tomatoes.  aThe  ground  is  fairly  moist,  so  that  the  beets  are  probably 
still  growing.  This  is  a  very  unusual  state  of  circumstances,  as  our  first  killing  frost 
is  due,  on  an  average,  by  the  15th  of  September. 

The  meteorological  data  for  Lafayette  from  May  to  October  are  as 
follows: 

Meteorological  data  for  Lafayette,1  Ind.,  from  May  to  October,  1900. 


*T 

June 

July 

Total 

August.. 

September 

October 

Total 

Sum  total 


Mean 
tempera- 
ture. 


D€Of€C9» 

64.8 
69.8 
74.5 


69.6 


78.6 
69.8 
62.2 


70.0 


69.76 


Precipi- 
tation. 


India. 
6.89 
7.88 
6.86 


20.18 


4.21 
2.76 
8.48 


10.89 


80.62 


dear 
days. 


8 
2 

14 


24* 


18 
18 
14 


40 


64 


Cloudy 
days. 


14 

17 

8 


84 


7 
6 
7 


i? 

IS 


iftor  sunshine  data  tee  table  for  Indianapolis,  the  nearest  station  at  which  «!»■»*«««  records 
kept 

Meteorological  data  for  JmdianapolU,1  Ina\,  from  May  to  October,  1900. 


Mean 
tempera- 
ture. 

Precipi- 
tation. 

Sunshine. 

Clear 
daya. 

Cloudy 

Actual. 

Possible. 

Percent 

days. 

May r,...rr,T 

UtgfttMm 
65.6 
71.0 
75.2 

Ineha. 
6.14 
4.42 
4.10 

Houn. 
289.7 
241.7 
825.8 

Houn. 
446.7 
449.0 
466.2 

66 

64 

71 

7 

6 

14 

11 

Jane 

9 

Jnly 

4 

Total 

70.6 

14.66 

68.8 

27 

24 

79.4 
70.8 
68.4 

8.82 
2.96 
8.20 

809.5 
220.8 
226.1 

425.2 
878.6 
844.9 

78 
69 
66 

9 
10 
16 

4 

7 

7 

Total 

71.2 

9.47 

66.0 

84 

18 

70.9 

24.18 

6166 

61 

42 

1  Fifty-nine  miles  southeast  of  Lafayette. 

One  analysis  was  made  of  the  beets  grown  at  the  experiment  station, 
with  the  following  results: 

Date  of  planting May  7 

Date  of  harvesting October  20 

Average  weight ounces..    4.9 

8ugar  in  juice percent..  10.5 

Sugar  in  beet do 9.9 

rarity 88.0 
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Two  analyses  were  made  of  the  beets  grown  by  J.  M.  Wilson  at 
North  Julson,  giving  the  following  results: 

Reld  dctiaarianaly$e$  for  Austrian  SpaMKfa 


No. 

Date  of  planting. 

Date  of  harvest. 

Avenge 
weight 

Sagarin 
J  nice. 

Sagarin 

Dees. 

Parity. 

1 

Mayas 

Octl 

H.6 
12.9 

1S.7 
15.1 

> 

PeremL 
12,0 
14.2 

HI 

1 

May  26 

Oct.  24 

•*>• 

The  only  meteorological  data  obtainable  for  North  Jndson  are  those 
for  South  Bend,  as  given  below,  and  as  no  regular  station,  either  agri- 
cultural or  meteorological,  exists  at  these  points,  the  results  for  North 
Judson  have  not  been  included  in  the  data  platted  on  the  charts. 

Meteorological  data  for  North  Judxm*  Ind.,  from  Maty  to  October,  1900. 


Month. 


Mean  tenv 


tion. 


May. 
Jane 
July. 


62.9 
69.0 
72.6 


1.94 
161 

6.81 


Total. 


68.2 


10.21 


August...., 

September 

October... 


76.4 
67.4 
6L4 


4.4S 
LSI 


Total 

8om  total 


68.4 


9.99 


68.8 


2H» 


»  Data  given  is  for  South  Bend,  40  miles  northeast  of  North  Jndson.   For  sunshine  reoord  see  Lafayette, 
68  miles  south,  and  Indianapolis,  about  100  miles  south,  of  North  Judson. 

In  transmitting  the  above  meteorological  data  Mr.  Huston,  under 
date  of  March  27,  1901,  makes  the  following  comments: 

I  inclose  the  weather  record  for  Lafayette  and  for  8outh  Bend.  We  hare  no 
observer  at  North  Judson,  bat  South  Bend  is  up  the  valley  a  little  ways,  and  is  prac- 
tically on  the  same  isotherm.  You  will  notice  that  the  season  was  quite  abnormal 
at  both  places,  and  especially  is  this  true  of  part  of  the  season  during  which  time  the 
beets  ought  to  ripen;  and  the  number  of  cloudy  days  is  unusually  high.  While  tbe 
rainfall  during  September  and  October  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  Is  somewhat 
below  normal,  the  excessively  high  temperature  in  October,  together  with  the  fact 
that  nearly  all  of  the  rainfall  occurred  on  October  6  and  7,  which  furnished  plenty  of 
water  to  keep  the  beets  growing,  made  the  ripening  period  even  lesB  favorable  than 
the  record  would  seem  to  indicate. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  beets  grown  at  North  Judson,  although 
somewhat  small,  were  of  fair  sugar  content  and  of  high  purity.  Tbe 
beets  grown  at  the  experiment  station  farm  were  phenomenally  small 
and  contained  a  low  percentage  of  sugar,  but  a  purity  slightly  above 
the  minimum  standard  desirable  for  manufacturing  purposes.  It  is 
remarkable  to  see  so  great  a  difference  in  the  composition  of  beets 
grown  in  the  same  State  and  in  localities  less  than  100  miles  apart 
North  Judson  is  almost  exactly  north  of  Lafayette,  and  its  proximity 
to  Lake  Michigan  doubtless  accounts  for  the  differences  in  the  meteor- 
ological environment  of  the  two  places.     The  experience  of  former 
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years  in  the  same  localities  shows  that  Starke  County,  in  which  North 
Jndson  is  situated,  is  favorably  located  for  the  production  of  beets  of 
high  grade. 

BXPBttlMBWTB  COHDUCTED  BT  THE  IOWA  STATION. 

The  sample  of  Austrian  Special  Eleinwanzlebener  was  planted  on 
May  29  in  rows  16  inches  apart,  and  thinned  on  June  20.  The  plat 
received  the  usual  careful  cultivation.  The  assistant  in  agriculture  at 
the  Iowa  station  at  Ames,  Mr.  Atkinson,  gives  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  the  soil  on  which  the  experiments  were  made: 

The  soil  upon  which  the  Austrian  Special  Klein wanzlebener  were  grown  was  an 
upland  prairie.  It  was  a  clover  sod  in  1898;  in  1899  it  grew  a  crop  of  spring  wheat, 
while  the  beets  were  grown  on  it  in  1900.  It  has  been  several  years  since  it  received 
an  application  of  manure. 

The  samples  were  harvested  on  November  6,  and  eight  beets  were 
sent  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  were  analyzed  on  Novem- 
ber IS  with  the  following  results: 

Average  weight - ounces...      18 

Sugar  in  the  beet percent...  11.7 

Parity 76.9 

The  season  was  not  considered  a  favorable  one  for  beet  culture.  The 
climatic  conditions  prevailing  during  the  growing  season  are  shown  in 
the  accompanying  tables: 

Meteorological  data  for  Ames,  Iowa,1  from  May  to  October,  1900. 


Month. 


May. 

June 
July. 


Total. 


Aagnut  ... 
September 
October... 


Total 

Sum  total. 


Mean 
temper- 
ature. 


JJCfffCCM, 

64.4 
69.4 
78.0 


68.9 


76.8 
66.0 
69.8 


67.6 


"68T 


Precipi- 
tation. 


Inches 
4.86 
6.48 
9.14 


19.98 


X46 
7.12 
8.78 


16.81 


16727 


dear 
days. 


14 
19 
12 


45 


16 
U 
17 


44 


W 


Cloudy 
days. 


6 
1 
0 


0 
1 
4 


U 


i  For  sunshine  record  tee  table  for  Des  Moines,  that  being  the  nearest  station  at  which  a  sunshine 
record  was  kept 


Meteorological  data  for  Des  Movnee,  Iowa,1  from  May  to  October,  1900. 

Month. 

Mean 
temper- 
ature. 

Precipi- 
tation. 

Sunshine. 

Clear 
days. 

Cloudy 

Actual. 

Possible. 

Percent 

days. 

May 

Dcgrtt*. 
64.2 
70.1 
74.2 

4.76 
4.89 
6.16 

Hourt. 
274.6 
889.8 
800.1 

/fours. 
451.9 
456.2 
461.8 

61.0 
74.0 
65.0 

9 
12 
11 

6 

2 

6 

69.6 

14.80 

66.7 

82 

18 

Q^AA^aAWAa 

77.7 
66.4 
60.4 

8.02 
8.66 
8.08 

278.8 
208.1 
196.7 

429.4 
874.5 
842.6 

65.0 
54.0 
57.0 

U 
10 
10 

4 
12 

9 

67.8 

14.76 

68.7 

81 

25 

68.66 

29.56 

62.7 

68 

8 

»  Thirty  miles  south  of 
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COHDTTCTED  BY  THE  KENTUCKY  BTATIOH. 

The  Austrian  Special  Kleinwanzlebener  was  planted  April  25  in  rowi 
18  inches  apart,  and  was  thinned  May  22.  The  soil  was  a  rich  loam, 
and  the  estimated  yield  per  acre  was  10  tons.  The  season  was  reported 
as  being  favorable,  the  climatic  conditions  for  the  period  of  growth 
haying  been  as  follows: 

Meteorological  data  for  Lexington,  Ky.t  from  May  to  October,  1900. 


Month. 

Mean 
tempera- 
tare. 

Precipi- 
tation. 

Sunshine. 

Clear 
dayi. 

Ooody 

Actual. 

Poerfble. 

Percent. 

dayi 

May 

Decreet. 
66.6 
72.6 
77.0 

8.64 
2.19 
2.80 

Heart. 
297.6 
291.6 
866.4 

How*. 
441.7 
443.1 
460.1 

67.00 
66.00 
80.00 

1ft 

4 
16 

7 

June 

7 

July ; 

t 

Tfctal 

71.7 

8.63 

71.00 

84 

17 

August 

79.3 
78.2 
64.9 

6.76 

1.85 

.79 

361.8 
292.1 
243.6 

422.1 
873.0 
847.9 

87.00 
78.00 

7a  oo 

8 
11 
16 

2 

September 

4 

8 

Total 

72.6 

8.39 

78.30 

84 

n 

Rom  total 

72.1 

16.92 

74.66 

68 

a 

The  analyses  were  commenced  by  the  station  on  August  30,  and 
continued  at  intervals  until  October  16.  After  that  time  the  analyses 
were  suspended  until  November  19,  when  an  additional  sample  was 
examined,  nine  series  of  analyses  having  been  made  altogether. 

The  results  of  these  analyses  were  as  follows. 

Station  andtydes  of  Austrian  Special  Kleinwanzlebener  grown  at  Lexington,  Ky. 


Date  of  sampling. 


1900. 


August  30 

September  19. 

Do 

September  26. 
October  6 

Do 

October  12.... 

October  16 

November  19 . 


Average 


Number 

of  beets 

taken. 


2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Weight 
topped. 


Ounces. 

11* 
20| 

■3 

141 

91 
12* 
10* 
10* 


12.47 


Weight 
trimmed. 


Ounce*. 
8 

16* 
10 
61 
11 
61 
7* 
8* 
8* 


Brix. 


DeQTCCM. 

12.7 
11.2 
10.0 
10.2 
13.8 
11.9 
10.7 
11.9 
13.7 


U.78 


Sugar  by 
polarisa- 


tion. 


Per  cent. 
10.06 
8.40 
7.00 
6.86 
9.90 
8.60 
7.36 
8.06 
7.00 


8.12 


in  beet. 


cent 
9.6 
8.0 
6.6 
6.6 
9.4 
8.1 
7.0 
7.7 
6.6 


7.7 


Purity. 


79.* 
7110 
70.  OD 
87.73 
74.* 
72.2 
68.70 

67.0 
©.» 


7L<fl 


A  sample  of  these  beets  was  sent  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 

for  analysis  on  November  19.    In  forwarding  this  sample  Dr.  Peter, 

chemist  of  the  station,  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  his  analyses 

show  that  the  beets  deteriorated  greatly  after  August.    The  data 

obtained  by  the  analysis  of  the  sample  sent  to  the  Department  of 

Agriculture  were  as  follows: 

Average  weight  of  the  beets ounces..    9 

Percentage  of  sugar  in  the  beets percent..    7.9 

Purity 68.0 
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The  data  show  that  in  the  analysis  of  these  samples  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  a  somewhat  higher  percentage  of  sugar,  of  a 
slightly  increased  purity,  was  obtained  than  that  given  for  the  sam- 
ples taken  on  the  same  date,  November  19,  and  analyzed  at  the  Ken- 
tacky  station.  A  part  of  the  increase  in  sugar  may  be  ascribed  to 
the  drying  out  of  the  samples  in  transit. 


EXPERIMENTS  CONDUCTED  BY  TEE  MICHIGAN  STATION. 

A  field  of  sandy  loam,  selected  for  this  experiment,  was  subsoiled 
about  ten  days  before  sowing  the  beet  seed,  and  the  surface  of  the 
field  reduced  to  a  proper  degree  of  tilth.  The  seeding  was  done  on 
April  28, 1900,  and  the  beets  received  the  usual  cultivation  to  keep  the 
surface  of  the  soil  loose  and  free  from  weeds. 

The  agriculturist  of  the  station,  Mr.  B.  D.  To  war,  reports: 

We  are  very  well  pleased  with  the  results,  as  the  ground  was  by  no  means  the  most 
desirable  for  growing  beets.  A  good  season  has  been  favorable  to  Michigan  beets  and 
satisfactory  reports  are  coming  from  all  directions. 

The  meteorological  conditions  are  shown  by  the  following  data: 

Meteorological  data  for  Agricultural  College,  Mich.  ,l  from  May  to  October,  1900. 


Monti)* 


Mean 
tempera- 
tore. 


Precipi- 
tation. 


Clear 
days. 


Cloudy 
daya, 


May. 

Jane 
July. 


W.8 


65.2 
09.6 


JncAes. 
4,17 
2.67 
4,15 


10 
16 
18 


9 

6 
6 


Total. 


64.5 


10.89 


21 


August.... 
September 
October... 


78.8 
68.2 
66.6 


2.96 

.89 

2.77 


12 
16 
14 


8 
8 
8 


Total 

Sam  total. 


614 


6.64 


6146 


17.68 


81 


19 


l  fat  atmahine  record  see  table  for  Detroit,  the  nearest  station  at  which  this  record  is  kept 
Meteorological  data  for  Detroit,  Mich.,1  from  May  to  October,  1900. 


Month* 

Mean 
tempera- 
ture. 

Precipi- 
tation. 

Sunshine. 

Clear 
days. 

Cloudy 

Actual. 

Possible. 

Percent 

days. 

May .~. 

DeorccM. 
60.0 
66.6 
72.0 

Inches 
8.08 
8.99 
8.71 

Hours. 
246.6 
810.6 
267.6 

Hows. 
461.9 
456.2 
46L8 

66 
68 
68 

6 

12 

9 

A 

6 

Jnly 

7 

Total 

66.2 

10.78 

60.8 

27 

26 

75.6 
66.8 
60.0 

2.08 
1.88 
2.86 

268.8 
216.2 
19L0 

429.4 
8715 
842.6 

61 
W 
66 

12 
10 
12 

7 

6 

October 

e 

67.4 

6.81 

68 
60.15 

84 

61 

18 

66.8 

17.60 

44 

Serenty-slx  miles  southeast  of  Agricultural  OoUefa. 
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A*riqfUciudcd(iobtQM%6dvmhth6AtuiF^^ 

Seed  te*  from  100  eeedbolbs. 

Avenge 

dtetanoe 

■pert  in 

row* 

TIeld 
Acre. 

Avenge 
weight 
Avnplea 

AOAljied. 

Percent 
of ■agar 
injoJce. 

Percent 
ofengar 
in  beet. 

Number  of 
simple. 

Number 

of 
fptouti 
at  the 
end  of 

one 
week. 

Number 

of 
epronti 
at  the 
end  of ' 
two 
weeki. 

oeeo 

ballathAt 

did  not 

grow. 

^^HEsHy* 

1 

122 
166 

180 
17ft 

10 

26 

Jmekm. 

Ibnt. 
16.21 
16.28 

Awndf. 
12 
12 

18.il 
14.00 

li» 
US 

18.27 

t. 

80.77 

Total... 

8L60 
16.76 

24 
12 

27.64 
IS.  82 

26.2 

MQ.04 

Avenge 

1X1  1      «-« 

1 

SXPSBIMEVT8  COHDUCTED  BT  TEE  VXW  YORK  STATIOF  AX 

OBHBTA. 

The  report  of  the  collaborative  work  done  at  the  Geneva  station 
was  made  by  the  agriculturist,  Mr.  G.  W.  Churchill,  under  date  of 
December  7, 1900.  Twelve  different  plots  of  beets  were  grown,  of 
which  numbers  8,  6,  9,  12,  and  18  were  of  the  Austrian  Special 
Klein  wanzle  be  ner.  Plot  No.  13  was  composed  of  check  rows  planted 
between  plots  which  were  fertilized  with  different  materials  in  order 
that  there  should  be  no  extension  of  the  effect  of  the  fertilizers  from 
one  plot  to  another.  Under  date  of  December  19  Director  Jordan, 
of  the  station,  made  the  following  report: 

For  three  yean  we  have  been  making  an  effort  to  compare  the  effect  of  commer- 
cial fertilisers  with  that  of  farm  manures  upon  the  composition  of  sugar  beets.  In 
all  of  these  years  the  percentage  of  sugar  and  the  coefficient  of  parity  with  the  beets 
raised  on  the  farm  manure  have  been  of  a  high  standard,  the  percentage  of  sugar  in 
two  years  being  higher  than  where  the  beets  received  commercial  fertilisers.  The 
other  year  the  percentage  of  sugar  was  higher  in  the  beets  fertilised  with  farm 
manure  than  where  no  farm  manure  at  all  was  used.  The  amount  of  manure  per 
acre  was  40,000  pounds,  or  about  10  cords.  It  was  manure  from  the  cow  stable 
which  had  been  somewhat  fermented  but  not  very  fully.  In  other  years  we  have 
used  fresh  manure.  I  am  now  working  up  the  results  ior  the  three  years  to  publish 
in  a  bulletin.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  we  have  all  the  time  been  placing 
altogether  too  much  confidence  in  German  results  as  applied  to  American  conditions. 

The  following  table  gives  the  mean  temperatures  and  precipitations 
for  Lyons,  13  miles  north  of  Geneva,  during  the  growing  season,  the 
sunshine  data  not  being  obtainable  for  this  or  any  other  station 
nearer  than  Ithaca,  for  which  place  a  full  set  of  dot*  may  be  found 
further  on. 
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Meteorological  data  for  Lyons,  N.  Y.,from  May  to  October,  1900. 
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Month. 

Mean  tem- 
perature. 

Preciplta* 
Son. 

Ifsy  

• 

DtfffCtS. 

68.4 
67.9 
714 

1.86 

2.74 

July 

8.46 

66.2 

8.06 

78.8 
67.1 
68.6 

2.49 

2.01 

October - 

8.71 

66.5 

8.21 

66.4 

16.26 

The  samples  sent  to  as  by  the  Geneva  station  were  analyzed  in  the 
Division  of  Chemistry,  and  the  results  obtained  with  the 
Kleinwanzlebener  were  as  follows: 


Department  analysis  of  Austrian  Special  Klewwantlebener  beets  grown  at  Geneva,  N.  F. 


Number. 

Weight 

Sagarin 
juice. 

Sugar  In 
beet 

Parity. 

1 

Pound*, 
17 
17 
17 
16 
17 

Pet  cent. 
16.2 
16.0 
16.4 
16.1 
16.2 

Ftr  cent, 
14.4 
16.2 
15.6 
15.8 
14.4 

82.2 

9 

88.8 

8 

82.8 

4 

84.8 

§ 

82.2 

16.8 

16.78 

14.96 

88.06 

In  the  above  data  the  samples  represented  by  Nos.  1  and  2  were 
grown  under  a  heavy  fertilization  of  superphosphate.  Nos.  8  and  4, 
corresponding  to  Nos.  9  and  12  referred  to  above,  were  grown  under 
fertilization  with  farmyard  manure,  and  No.  5,  corresponding  to  No. 
18,  represents  the  check  rows  planted  between  the  fertilized  plots. 

A  complete  study  of  the  sugar  content  of  the  beets  grown  at  the 
Geneva  station  was  made  at  that  place  between  the  dates  of  November 
38  and  December  6.  The  results  of  these  determinations  are  given  in 
the  following  table: 

Austrian  Special  KtewwansUbener  beets. 
[Grown  and  analysed  at  the  New  York  Experiment  Station,  Genera,  N.  Y.J 


Date  of  analyst*. 

Number 
of  plat 

Number 
of  beets 
used  for 
analysis. 

Degree 
Brix. 

Ayerage 

weight 

of  beets 

(without 

tops). 

Sagarin 
Juice, 

Sugar  in 
beet 

dent  of 
purity. 

1900. 

8 
8 

9 
9 
10 
10 
11 
11 
12 
12 

Check. 

Cheok. 

20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
12 

19.8 
20.7 
18.8 
18.6 
19.4 
19.7 
22.1 
20.9 
19.0 
18.9 
20.9 
19.0 

Pounds. 

0.97 
.966 
.96 

LOO 
.82 
.89 
.79 
.91 

1.68 
.89 
.79 
.88 

16.8 
17.6 
16.7 
16.7 
16.6 
17.1 
18.6 
17.6 
16.1 
16.1 
17.6 
16.2 

Pet  cent. 
16.0 
16.7 
14.9 
14.9 
16.8 
16.8 
17.6 
16.6 
15.8 
15.8 
16.6 
li.4 

84.8 

86.2 

88.7 

84.8 

86.4 

87.0 

84.0 

88.9 

84.7 

86.8 

88.6 
86.1 

19.8 

•.95 

16.8 

16.0 

84.6 

i  Beets  somewhat  wilted. 


•IquiTalent  to  1&2  ounces. 
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BXPRRMEHTS  COHDUCTED  BT  THE  HEW  TOBK  8TATIOF  AT 

ITHACA. 

Director  L  P.  Roberts,  ^f  the  Ithaca  station,  reported  under  date 
of  March  11, 1901,  that  the  Austrian  Special  Eleinwanzlebener  beet 
seed  for  the  collaborative  experiments  had  been  planted  on  May  17, 
1900,  in  rows  20  inches  apart,  and  harvested  on  October  26.  The  soO 
was  a  sandy  loam  in  a  good  state  of  fertility.  The  record  of  the  cli- 
matic conditions  during  the  growing  season  is  as  follows: 

Meteorological  data  for  Ithaca,  N.  Y.9for  May  to  October,  1900. 


Month. 

Mean 
tempera- 
ture. 

Precipi- 
tation. 

Sunshln*. 

Clear 
daya 

Cloudy 

Actual. 

Ponlble. 

Percent. 

daya 

May 

DtQrttM. 
W.l 
07.0 
72.0 

Inches 
1.61 
1.96 
2.41 

Homt, 
28L9 
242.1 
882.1 

Emtn. 
46L9 
466.2 
461.8 

76 
72 

11 

t 

11 

13 

July 

u 

Total 

65.4 

6.90 

814.8 

429.4 

69.7 

21 

88 

August 

72.8 
64.9 
67.2 

2.98 

.94 

4.06 

260.4 
216.0 

874.6 
842.6 

78 
70 
68 

9 

U 

9 

I 

September 

9 

IS 

Total 

64.8 

7.98 

68.7 

29 

80 

66.1 

18.88 

69.2 

60 

68 

The  analytical  data  obtained  at  the  station  on  the  beets  raised  were 
follows: 

Average  weight  of  beets  analyzed ounces..  18 

Yield  per  acre tons..  15 

Sugar  in  the  juice percent..  14.8 

Sugar  in  the  beet do...  14.0 

Coefficient  of  purity 81.9 

EXPERIMENTS  CONDUCTED  BT  TEE  FORTH  CAR0UHA  STATION. 

The  seed  of  the  Austrian  Special  Eleinwanzlebener  were  planted  on 
May  22,  the  date  of  thinning  was  June  15,  and  the  date  of  harvesting 
November  1.  The  soil  was  a  sandy  loam,  and  the  width  between  the 
rows  36  inches.  The  season  was  rather  dry  and  to  that  extent  unfavor- 
able.   The  estimated  yield  per  acre  was  1±  tons. 

Samples  of  the  beets  were  forwarded  to  this  Department  from 
Baleigh  on  November  21.  They  were,  however,  in  such  a  poor  con- 
dition when  received  that  they  were  deemed  worthless  for  analytical 
purposes  and  the  analytical  data  are  confined  therefore  to  the  analyses 
made  at  the  station  at  Baleigh.    The  figures  obtained  are  as  follows: 

Average  weight  of  beets ounces..  12.4 

Average  sugar  in  the  beets percent..    5.2 

The  above  data  show  that  the  beets  were  remarkably  poor  even 
for  the  locality.    While  it  was  not  expected  that  they  would  show  a 
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high  quantity  of  sucrose,  it  is  evident  that  under  other  conditions  or  in 
other  seasons  a  much  better  result  could  be  obtained.  The  following 
table  shows  the  meteorological  conditions  under  which  these  beets 
were  grown: 

MeUoroIogical  data  for  Raleigh,  N.  G,  from  May  to  October,  1900. 


Month. 

Mean 
tempera- 
ture. 

Precipi- 
tation. 

Sunshine. 

Clear 
dayi. 

Cloudy 

Actual. 

Possible. 

Per cent 

daya 

May 

Degrees, 
60 
76 
80.9 

Inches. 
8.12 
8.47 
6.68 

Hours. 
886.1 
284.9 
818.6 

Hours. 
436.1 
487.2 
444.3 

77 
65 
71 

16 

9 

16 

% 

7 

July 

4 

Total 

75.8 

17.12 

71 

41 

14 

82.2 
75.8 
65.6 

4.61 
2.18 
1.04 

357.4 
316.6 
208 

418.7 

•   872.2 

848.9 

86 
86 
60 

26 
20 
14 

1 

September 

1 

October...... 

8 

Total 

74.6 

7.68 

76.7 

69 

10 

Bum  total 

74.9 

24.80 

78.9 

100 

34 

EXPEBIMEHTS  CONDUCTED  BT  TEE  UTAH  STATION. 

The  data  from  the  Utah  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  are  included 
in  this  report  not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  direct  comparison  as  to 
show  the  influence  of  irrigation  upon  the  yield  and  character  of  the 
beets.  It  is  evident  that  the  artificial  conditions  which  obtain  in 
irrigated  regions  are  so  different  from  those  that  naturally  exist  as  to 
render  of  doubtful  value  a  comparison  between  the  two  sets  of  data, 
and  hence  the  results  in  Utah  have  not  been  included  in  ^he  graphic 
charts.  It  is  proposed  at  some  future  time  to  make  an  additional 
study  in  irrigated  regions  of  the  influences  of  sunshine  and  the  differ- 
ences of  latitude  on  the  character  of  the  beets  grown  under  irrigation. 
Nevertheless  there  will  be  some  interest  attached  to  the  utilization  of 
the  data  from  Utah  in  the  present  comparison. 

The  beets  were  planted  on  May  8,  the  date  of  thinning  was  June  7, 
the  dates  of  irrigation,  June  22,  July  14  and  28,  August  11,  and 
September  1;  the  dates  of  cultivation  were  June  20  and  25,  July  16, 
August  2  and  14;  the  dates  of  harvesting  were  October  24,  25,  and  27, 

The  yield  per  acre  and  the  analytical  results  as  determined  at  the 
Logan  station  are  as  follows: 

Estimated  yield  per  acre tons..  18.9 

Percentage  of  sugar  in  the  beet percent..  12.1 

Purity  coefficient 84.2 
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have  one  strong  plant  every  8  or  9  inches  in  the  row.  At  this  date  the  Austrian 
Special  Klein wanzlebener  was  rather  behind  the  other  varieties  in  development 

June  19. — The  remaining  60  pounds  of  nitrate,  mixed  with  twice  the  amount  or 
more  of  dirt  from  the  field,  was  sown  on  the  fertilized  part 

June  *4» — No  difference  was  noticeable  between  different  varieties  or  between  the 
fertilized  or  unfertilized  parts. 

Augutt  4. — Fertilized  half  of  field  seemed  to  be  in  bettor  condition  than  the 
unfertilized.  , 

August  18. — No  apparent  difference  was  noticeable  between  varieties. 

October  IS. — The  beets  were  harvested;  they  were  rather  smaller  than  average  beets 
and  all  of  the  varieties  were  of  comparatively  uniform  size. 

The  section  of  the  field  devoted  exclusively  to  the  Austrian  Special  KUnwanzel- 
bener  was  192-  feet  long  by  8.75  feet  wide,  containing  1,680  square  feet 

In  harvesting  beets  50-pound  samples  from  each  of  the  three  sections  of  each  variety 
were  taken.  In  these  samples  the  percentage  of  shrinkage  was  determined,  and  a 
subeample  selected  for  the  sugar  determination. 

Austrian  Special  Klewwamlebener  beete  grown  and  ana&yted  at  the  TReconmn  JBxperimeat 

Station,  Madixm,  Wi$. 


VtortfllMd. 


Unlet- 
tOiaed. 


Average  weight pounds.. 

Shrinkage1 percent. 

Specific  gravity 

8ugar  in  the  juice percent 

Purity 


Sugar  in  the  beet percent.. 

Total  yield: 

Total  weight pounds.. 

Weightless  shrinkage do.... 

Sugar • .....do.... 


0.81 
18.98 

LOTTO 
lft.  66 
88.58 
16.81 


an 

10.07 
LOW 


14.  SB 


841.6 
681.9 
107.6 


MS.9 


J  The  shrinkage  refers  to  that  part  of  the  beet  lost  in  washlngand  crowning. 
Results  calculated  to  the  acre  are  as  follows: 


Unfer- 
tilised. 


Total  weight 

Weight  less  shrinkage 
Sugar 


7.04 

6.7 

0,8 


It  is  interesting  to  note  the  influence  of  the  fertilizer  employed.  Hie 
fertilized  sections  of  the  plat  yielded  almost  4  tons  more  per  acre  than 
the  unfertilized,  while  the  percentage  of  sugar  in  the  fertilized  portion 
was  considerably  higher  than  in  the  unfertilized.  Since  it  would  not 
be  quite  fair  to  select  either  the  fertilized  or  the  unfertilized  data  for 
purposes  of  comparison,  it  has  been  determined  to  take  the  mean  of  the 
two  as  representing  the  proper  data  for  the  comparative  work. 
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The  meteorological  conditions  under  which  these  beets  were  grown 
are  shown  by  the  following  table: 

Meteorological  data  for  Madison,  Wis.,  from  May  to  October,  1900. 


Month. 

Mean 
tempera- 
ture. 

Precipi- 
tation. 

Clear 
day*. 

Clouiy 
days. 

lf*y r.,          

Degrees. 
60.6 
67.7 
70.2 

Inches. 
1.86 
3.20 
6.91 

6 
9 
8 

14 

Jwfo 

7 

July 

14 

Total 

66.2 

11.97 

23 

35 

* 

75.2 
63.6 
58.0 

2.72 
2.89 
4.43 

9 

6 

10 

10 

12 

14 

Total 

65.6 

1Q.04 

26 

36 

66.9 

22.01 

48 

71 

STTMMABT. 

Summary  of  averages  of  analytical  data,  1900. 


Raleigh,  N.C 

Lexington,  ICy.1 

Washington,  D.C 

Lafayette,  Ind 

Ames,  Iowa 

Logan,  Utah 

Agricultural  College,  Mich. 

North  Judson,  Ind 

Ithaca,  N.Y 

Madison.  Wis.* 

k.Y.» 


Weight 


Yield  per 
acre. 


Ounces. 
12.4 

9.0 
18.5 

4.9 
18.0 


12.0 
15.2 
18.0 
12.8 
16.1 


Tons. 
1.8 
10.0 
15.0 


18.9 
15.8 


15.0 
9.0 


Sagarin 
the  beet 


JPer  cent. 

6.2 

7.8 

8.3 

9.9 

11.7 

12.1 

18.1 

18.7 

14.0 

15.2 

16.5 


Coeffi- 
cient of 
purity. 


69.6 
69.1 
83.0 
76.9 
84.2 
80.0 
89.6 
81.9 
86.2 
83,9 


*  Average  of  data  obtained  at  Washington  and  at  Lexington. 
'Average  of  data  for  fertilised  and  unfertilised  plats. 
•Average  of  data  obtained  at  Washington  and  at  Genera. 

Summary  of  meteorological  data,  May  to  October,  1900. 


Raleigh,  N.C 

Lexington,  Ky 

Washington,  D.  C 

Lafayette,  Ind.  i 

Ames,  Iowa* 

Logan,  Utah* 

Agricultural  College,  Mich.* 

North  Judson,  Ind 

Ithacm,N.Y 

Madison.  Wis 

Genera,*.  Y.« 


Temper- 
ature. 


Degrees. 
74.9 
72.1 
71.7 
69.8 
68.2 
63.0 
64.5 
68.8 
65.1 
65.9 
66.4 
66.0 


Precipi- 
tation. 


Inches. 
24.8 
16.9 
24.5 
80.5 
86.8 
6.2 
17.6 
20.2 
13.8 
22.0 
16.8 
15.0 


Clear 
days. 


(■) 


100 
68 
96 
64 

89 

188 

81 


<*) 


50 
48 


Cloudy 
days. 


(•) 


<*) 


24 
28 
48 
58 

11 
28 
40 

68 
71 


Sunshine. 


Per  cent 
73.9 
74.7 
64.5 
64.7 
62.7 
81.2 
59.2 


(T) 


i  Approximate  data  observed  at  Indianapolis. 
'Approximate  data  observed  at  Dee  Moines. 
•Approximate  data  observed  at  Salt  Lake  City 


«  Approximate  data  observed  at  Detroit,  Mich. 

•See  Lafayette. 

•  Data  for  Lyons,  N.  Y. 
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Summary  of  geodetic  data  for  experiment  stations* 


Raleigh,  N.C 

Lexington,  Ky 

Washington,  D.C 

Lafayette,  Ind 

Ames,  Iowa 

Logan,  Utah 

Agricultural  College,  Mich1 

North  Judaon,  Ind 

Ithaca,N.Y 

Madison.  Wis 

Geneva,  N.Y 


Average 

length  of 

day. 


H.  M. 

14  7 

14  18 

14  28 

14  80 

14  88 

14  87 

14  42 

14  84 

14  41 

14  44 

14  44 


Latitude. 


85  48  00 
88  0226 
88  68  23 

40  23  00 
42  02  00 
4144  00 
42  45  00 

41  1100 

42  27  00 
48  04  86 
42  58  00 


Altitude. 


979 
87.5 
542 
917 
4,505 
847 
696 
810 
966 
4S 


»  Determinations  for  fanning,  Mich. 
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C0HCLTT8I0N8. 

The  conclusions  which  are  deduced  from  a  study  of  the  preceding 
data  and  the  graphic  charts,  based  as  they  are  upon  the  observations 
of  a  single  year,  will  be  subject  to  such  correction  as  may  be  indicated 
by  the  results  of  subsequent  studies. 

On  Chart  No.  1  are  platted  the  percentage  of  sugar  in  the  beet,  the 
latitude  of  the  station,  and  the  hours  of  sunshine.  The  curve  repre- 
senting the  latitude  and  the  curve  representing  the  sugar  in  the  beet 
are  evidently  more  nearly  related  to  each  other  than  the  curves  repre- 
senting any  other  figures  in  any  other  one  of  the  three  charts.  It  will 
be  seen  that  there  is  a  very  close  agreement  between  the  latitude  curve 
and  the  percentage  of  sugar  curve.  High  sugar  and  high  latitude  run 
very  evenly  together.  The  actual  hours  of  sunshine  do  not  appear  to 
have  much  influence  upon  the  sugar  content,  or  perhaps  it  would  be 
better  to  say  that  the  curves  do  not  coincide  even  approximately. 

It  is  evident  that  the  elements  of  sunlight,  which  are  active  in  pro- 
moting the  action  of  the  chlorophyll  cells  in  the  formation  of  sugar,  do 
not  depend  upon  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  The  diffused  light  coming 
through  the  clouds  is  apparently  quite  as  effective  as  the  direct  light 
The  highest  percentage  of  sunshine  found  in  any  of  the  stations  plotted 
was  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  reaching  nearly  75  per  cent  of  the  possible 
hours  of  sunlight.  The  lowest  percentage  of  direct  sunshine  was  found 
at  Agricultural  College,  Mich.,  being  59.2  per  cent  Interesting1  data 
are  also  given  in  connection  with  the  total  sunshine  by  the  boxed  lines 
showing  approximately  the  distribution  of  the  sunshine  in  the  various 
months,  i.  e.,  the  number  of  clear  days.1  In  order  to  show  the  com- 
plete relation,  however,  this  line  must  be  taken  in  connection  with  the 
number  of  cloudy  and  partly  cloudy  days.  A  striking  illustration  of 
this  is  shown  by  the  data  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  for  June.  During  this 
month  there  were  four  clear  days,  and  therefore  the  boxed  line  for 
June  in  the  Lexington  column  is  very  short.  The  number  of  cloudy 
days  was  only  seven,  and  there  were  nineteen  days  partly  cloudy.  In 
the  study  of  the  chart,  therefore,  it  must  be  remembered  in  all  cases 
that  the  boxed  lines  represent  only  the  number  of  perfectly  clear 
days.  In  Chart  No.  1,  therefore,  it  is  seen  that  Raleigh,  N.  C,  and 
Washington,  D.  C,  have  the  largest  number  of  clear  days,  while  Mad- 
ison, Wis.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Lafayette,  Ind.,  and  Lexington,  Ky.,  are  types 
of  stations  where  the  number  of  clear  days  was  relatively  small.  No 
record  was  made  for  the  station  of  Geneva,  but  the  data  may  be  assumed 
to  be  practically  the  same  as  for  Ithaca.    The  value  of  the  lines  showing 

1 A  clear  day  is  one  having  on  the  average  not  more  than  three-tenths  of  the  sky  cov- 
ered by  clouds;  a  partly  cloudy  day  is  one  having  on  the  average  from  four  to  seven- 
tenths  (inclusive)  of  the  sky  covered  by  clouds;  and  a  cloudy  day  is  one  on  which  the 
aky  is  overcast  or  at  least  eight-tenths  covered  by  clouds.— U.  S.  Weather  Bureau. 
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the  distribution  of  sunshine  is  therefore  less  than  if  all  the  elements 
entering  into  the  sunshine  could  be  combined  into  a  single  curve. 

Chart  No.  2  shows  the  curve  for  the  sugar  in  the  beet,  the  purity  of 
the  juice,  the  temperature,  and  the  average  length  of  the  day.  In  this 
chart  we  have  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  influence  of  high  tem- 
perature upon  sugar  content.  The  two  curves  make  almost  an  X  -shaped 
figure.  Low  sugar  and  high  temperature  evidently  go  together.  The 
highest  temperature  record  for  the  summer  was  at  Raleigh,  N.  C,  and 
the  lowest  at  Agricultural  College,  Mich.  The  temperature  curve 
could  also  be  very  profitably  compared  with  the  latitude  curve  on 
Chart  No.  1.  It  would  form,  also,  an  X-like  figure  with  that  curve. 
The  purity  of  the  juice  shows  a  general  tendency  to  follow  the  percent- 
age of  sugar,  though  there  are  many  variations  from  this  rule.  In 
general,  however,  it  is  shown  that  the  higher  the  percentage  of  sugar 
the  higher  the  purity. 

The  curve  showing  the  average  length  of  day  from  sunrise  to  sun- 
set has  a  direct  relation  also  to  the  content  of  sugar  in  the  beet. 
The  shorter  the  day  the  lower  the  content  of  sugar  and  the  longer  the 
day  the  higher  the  content  of  sugar.  This  variation  is  doubtless  partly 
due  to  the  longer  action  of  the  sun's  rays  either  directly  or  diffused 
through  the  clouds  upon  the  sugar  producing  cells  of  the  beet. 

In  Chart  No.  3  are  platted  the  curves  showing  the  percentage  of 
sugar  in  the  beet,  the  total  rainfall,  the  distribution  of  rainfall  by 
months,  and  the  altitude  of  the  station  above  the  sea  level.  The  gen- 
eral influence  of  altitude,  as  is  well  known,  is  to  lower  the  temperature 
for  a  given  latitude.  In  other  words,  the  altitude  to  a  certain  extent 
becomes  a  function  of  the  latitude  curve,  and  it  would  probably  be 
advisable  in  some  way  to  combine  the  two  into  a  single  curve.  The 
highest  altitude  of  the  experimental  stations  collaborating  (exclusive  of 
Logan,  Utah,  which  is  not  included  in  the  charts)  is  at  Lexington,  Ky., 
namely,  979  feet;  the  lowest  (sea  level)  at  Washington.  Other  notably 
high  stations  are  at  Ames,  Iowa,  and  Madison,  Wis.,  and  other  notably 
low  stations  are  at  Raleigh,  N.  C,  and  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

A  more  important  relation  to  sugar  content  is  shown  by  the  rainfall, 
especially  in  its  distribution.  The  total  amount  of  rainfall,  it  is  evident, 
has  less  influence  on  the  sugar  content  than  its  even  distribution  during 
the  growing  months,  providing  the  rain  is  sufficient  for  the  growing 
crop.  The  greatest  rainfall  shown  by  any  of  the  stations  was  at  Ames, 
Iowa,  and  the  lowest  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  The  rain  at  Ames  was  evidently 
far  in  excess  of  the  requirements  of  the  growing  crop.  The  Washing- 
ton rainfall  was  quite  sufficient  in  quantity,  but  it  was  extremely  uneven 
in  distribution.  For  instance,  during  the  month  of  June  about  11  inches 
of  water  fell  in  Washington,  while  in  July  and  August,  when  water  was 
most  needed,  the  amount  was  only  about  1  and  2  inches,  respectively. 
A  very  even  distribution  of  rainfall  is  shown  in  the  station  at  Geneva, 
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ft  Y.,  while  the  quantity  was  relatively  small.  The  distribution  of 
the  rainfall,  also,  at  Ithaca  was  somewhat  even,  but  there  was  a  slight 
excess  in  October  at  a  time  when  it  would  be  injurious  to  the  beet  in 
the  way  of  inducing  a  second  growth.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Septem- 
ber rainfall  at  Ithaca  was  small,  thus  favoring  the  ripening  of  the  beet 
The  ideal  conditions  for  the  growth  of  the  beet  are  an  even  distribu- 
tion of  the  rainfall  of  from  3  to  4  inches  during  the  months  of  May, 
June,  July,  and  August,  and  a  reduction  of  the  rainfall  for  Septem- 
ber and  October. 

The  above  conclusions,  derived  from  these  studies  of  a  year,  are 
quite  in  harmony  with  the  theories  which  already  prevail  in  regard  to 
the  effect  of  seasonal  influences  upon  the  sugar  content  of  the  beet 
There  are  many  problems,  however,  presented  by  the  data  which  offer 
an  inviting  field  of  study.  Chief  among  these  is  the  suggestion,  which 
has  already  been  made,  in  a  previous  part  of  this  bulletin,  that  the  high 
temperature  line  which  seems  to  be  so  disastrous  in  its  effects  upon  the 
sugar  content  of  the  beet  may  not  produce  all  these  ill  effects  directly 
as  the  result  of  the  high  temperature,  but  indirectly  in  the  effect  pro- 
duced upon  the  moisture  in  the  soil,  the  arrest  of  growth  by  dry 
weather,  the  inducement  of  a  second  growth  on  the  accession  of  rains 
following  a  drought,  and  in  other  indirect  ways.  The  study  of  this 
problem  would  best  be  carried  on  in  an  irrigated  arid  region  where 
the  temperature  is  high  during  the  growing  months  and  where  the 
distribution  of  water  on  an  experimental  plat  could  be  absolutely  con- 
trolled. Other  new  problems  of  interest  are  also  presented  in  study- 
ing the  effects  of  direct  and  indirect  sunshine  and  the  distribution  of 
the  hours  of  direct  sunshine  compared  with  indirect  and  with  partly 
cloudy  weather. 

In  the  study  of  these  problems  so  far  we  are  indebted  to  the  cordial 
cooperation  of  the  Weather  Bureau  and  experiment  stations,  and  in  the 
further  elaboration  of  them  we  rely  on  the  promise  of  the  continuance 
of  this  aid.  It  is  certain  that  environment,  of  which  meteorological 
conditions  form  the  chief  component,  have  a  most  marked  influence 
on  the  chemical  composition  of  crops,  and  without  the  assistance  of 
the  Weather  Bureau  it  would  be  difficult  to  properly  study  the  extent 
of  the  changes  produced. 

The  analytical  work  in  connection  with  these  investigations  was 
conducted  by  Dr.  G.  L.  Spencer,  in  charge  of  the  sugar  laboratory  of 
this  Bureau,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  many  suggestions  in  the  prep- 
aration of  this  bulletin. 
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THE  SUGAR  BEET. 


nrTBODUCTION. 

Among  the  farmers  of  the  country  there  is  in  general  an  erroneous 
opinion  respecting  the  manufacture  of  beet  sugar,  especially  concerning 
the  cost  of  a  factory.  It  is  well  that  our  farmers  should  cherish  no 
illusions  in  regard  to  this  matter.  The  manufacture  of  beet  sugar  is 
an  industry  entirely  distinct  from  agriculture,  and  can  only  be  success- 
fully accomplished  by  the  investment  of  large  capital  under  the  direc- 
tion of  skilled  artisans.  From  the  nature  of  the  process  it  is  quite 
improbable  that  any  simple  method  of  home  manufacture  of  beet 
sugar  will  ever  prove  commercially  successful.  The  juices  of  the  beet 
are  extracted  with  difficulty.  They  contain  large  quantities  of  mineral 
salts,  which  render  the  crude  sugar  and  molasses  made  therefrom  bitter 
and  unpalatable.  Simple  processes  for  the  extraction  of  the  juice  can 
at  best  remove  only  from  60  to  70  per  cent  of  the  sugar  which  the 
beet  contains,  and  thus  a  percentage  of  loss  is  incurred  which  at  the 
very  outset  renders  it  impossible  for  a  home  apparatus  to  compete  with 
a  large  factory.  Beet  sugar,  for  the  reasons  given  above,  can  not  be 
used  in  the  raw  state,  as  is  the  case  with  the  products  derived  from  the 
sugar  cane,  sorghum,  and  the  maple  tree.  The  refining  of  the  sugar  is 
a  process  which  requires  an  expensive  outlay  for  machinery  and  a  high 
degree  of  supervisory  skill.  It  can  not  therefore  be  accomplished  upon 
the  farm.  The  various  schemes  which  have  been  proposed  whereby  the 
farmer  is  assured  of  the  possibility  of  preparing  a  crude  product  to 
be  subsequently  shipped  to  a  central  refinery  are  not  practicable  on 
account  of  the  radical  difficulties  above  outlined.  The  low  prices  at 
which  sugar  is  sold  render  imperative  in  the  process  of  manufacture  the 
most  economical  methods,  which  are  only  made  possible  by  the  use  of 
improved  machinery  operated  under  the  direction  of  technical  experts. 
The  farmers  of  this  country,  as  is  the  case  with  those  of  Europe,  in 
respect  of  the  beet-sugar  industry,  must  be  satisfied  with  acquiring  the 
requisite  degree  of  agricultural  skill  to  produce  a  crop  of  beets  with  a 
paying  tonnage  and  a  high  content  of  sugar. 

One  of  the  remarkable  facts  shown  by  the  statistical  tables  in  this 
bulletin  is  found  in  the  information  they  contain  showing  that  the  sugar 
beet  has  been  able  on  demand  to  supply  the  remarkable  deficiency  in 
the  world's  sugar  crop  produced  by  the  Cuban  war.    In  three  years  the 
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supply  of  sugar  furnished  5y  that  island  fell  from  1,000,000  to  about 
100,000  tons,  and  yet  there  was  no  appreciable  deficit  noticed  in  the 
total  sugar  production  of  the  world. 

The  remarkable  opportunities  for  the  extension  of  profitable  agri- 
cultural industries  in  this  country,  through  the  medium  of  the  sugar 
beet,  should  not  be  suffered  to  pass  unimproved,  and  the  farmers  of 
our  country  should  not  rest  satisfied  until  they  see  our  own  fields 
produce  the  sugar  which  we  consume. 

CLIMATIC  C0VDITI0HS. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  sugar  beet  reaches  its  highest  devel- 
opment in  north  temperate  latitudes.  So  far  as  the  production  of 
beets  with  high  tonnage  is  concerned,  it  is  found  that  this  can  be 
accomplished  far  to  the  south,  but  beets  grown  in  such  localities  are, 
upon  the  whole,  less  rich  in  sugar  and  less  suitable  for  the  manufacture 
of  sugar  than  those  grown  farther  north.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  the  expressions  north  and  south  do  not  refer  to  any 
absolute  parallels  of  latitude,  but  rather  to  isothermal  lines,  which 
in  many  cases  run  obliquely  to  the  parallels  of  latitude  and  in  some 
cases  cross  them  almost  at  right  angles.  As  a  result  of  many  years 
of  careful  experimentation,  it  may  be  said  that  as  far  as  temperature 
alone  is  concerned  the  sugar  beet  attains  its  greatest  perfection  in  a 
zone  of  varying  width  through  the  center  of  which  passes  the  isother- 
mal line  of  70°  F.  for  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August.  This 
zone  for  this  country  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  map  (fig.  1). 

THE  THEORETICAL  BEET-SUGAR  BELT  OF  THE  TOTTED  8TATE& 

This  isothermal  line,  for  the  United  States,  begins  near  the  city  of 
New  York  and  passes  up  the  Hudson  River  to  Albany;  thence  turning 
westward,  it  runs  near  Syracuse  and  passes  in  a  southwesterly  direc- 
tion, touching  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie  near  Sandusky,  Ohio;  turning 
thence  in  a  northwesterly  direction,  it  enters  Michigan  and  reaches  its 
highest  point  in  that  State  near  Lansing;  then  going  in  a  southwest- 
erly direction,  it  enters  the  State  of  Indiana  near  South  Bend,  passes 
through  Michigan  City,  then  in  a  northwesterly  course  continues 
through  the  cities  of  Chicago  and  Madison,  reaching  its  highest  point 
near  St.  Paul,  Minn. ;  thence  it  extends  in  a  southwesterly  direction 
until  it  enters  the  State  of  South  Dakota,  where  it  turns  again  north- 
west and  reaches  its  highest  point  in  Dakota  just  above  the  forty-fifth 
parallel  of  latitude,  where  it  crosses  the  Missouri  River.  The  iso- 
thermal line  then  turns  almost  due  south,  following  very  closely  the 
one  hundred  and  first  degree  of  longitude  until  it  leaves  the  State  of 
Nebraska  near  the  northeast  corner  of  Colorado;  passing  in  a  south- 
westerly direction  through  Colorado,  it  reaches,  at  Pueblo,  almost  to 
the  one  hundred  and  fifth  degree  of  west  longitude,  whence  it  passes 
in  a  slightly  southeasterly  direction  into  New  Mexico,  turns  to  the 
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west,  and  crosses  the  one  hundred  and  fifth  degree  of  longitude  at 
about  the  thirty-second  degree  of  latitude.    Then  turning  westward. 


it  passes  in  a  very  irregular  line  through  the  States  of  California, 
Oregon,  and  Washington. 
B  o— 02 44 
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Extending  a  distance  of  100  miles  on  each  side  of  this  isothermal 
line  is  a  belt  which,  for  the  present,  may  be  regarded  as  the  theoretical 
beet-sugar  area  of  the  United  States.  There  are  doubtless  many  locali- 
ties lying  outside  of  this  belt,  both  north  and  south,  in  which  the 
sugar  beet  will  be  found  to  thrive;  but  this  will  be  due  to  some  excep- 
tional qualities  of  the  climate  or  soil  and  not  to  any  favorable  influence 
of  a  higher  or  lower  temperature.  A  mean  temperature  of  70°  F.  in 
the  summer,  however,  must  not  be  regarded  as  the  only  element  of  tem- 
perature which  is  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  In  those  localities 
where  the  winters  come  early  and  are  of  unusual  severity  will  be  found 
greater  difficulties  in  the  production  of  sugar  from  the  sugar  beet 
than  in  fh  "*se  localities  where  the  winters  are  light  and  mild,  although 
the  mean  summer  temperature  of  both  localities  may  be  represented 
by  70°  F.  As  an  illustration  of  this  difficulty  may  be  cited  northern 
Nebraska  and  South  Dakota,  where  the  winters  are  of  great  severity, 
and  southern  California,  where  there  is  scarcely  any  winter  at  alL 

The  mean  summer  temperature  of  these  localities  is  about  the  same, 
but  the  continuation  of  a  semisummer  temperature  through  the  winter 
in  southern  California  greatly  favors  the  growth  of  the  beets  and  the 
manufacture  of  the  sugar.  In  many  of  the  northern  States  the  beets, 
which  are  to  be  worked  during  the  winter  time,  have  to  be  protected  by 
silos.  A  cold  climate  is  favorable  to  the  storage  of  beets  during  the 
manufacturing  season.  In  southern  California  and  other  places  simi- 
larly situated  the  beets  can  be  protected  without  any  covering,  or  at 
most  with  only  a  slight  covering  of  leaves  or  straw.  The  season  for 
planting  in  a  mild  climate  is  also  longer.  For  instance,  in  southern 
California  planting  can  commence  as  early  as  January  and  continue 
till  June,  thus  giving  a  beet  crop  coming  continuously  into  maturity 
from  the  1st  of  August  to  the  1st  of  December.  In  other  localities  the 
planting  must  be  accomplished  in  a  short  time,  say  from  the  10th  of 
May  till  the  1st  of  June.  Before  the  first  of  these  dates  the  ground  will 
be  too  cold  for  planting,  and  after  the  second  the  season  will  be  so 
late  as  to  prevent  the  maturity  of  the  beets  before  frost.  When  the 
field  is  properly  plowed  and  subsoiled  in  the  late  autumn  the  farmer 
will  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  first  favorable  opportunity  in 
the  spring  to  prepare  the  surface  of  the  soil  and  plant  the  seed, 

CONDITIONS  07  PRECIPITATION. 

Although  conditions  of  temperature  must  be  takenlnto  consideration 
in  selecting  sites  for  beet-sugar  factories,  those  of  rainfall  must  also  be 
studied.  The  sugar  beet  requires  a  certain  amount  of  moisture  in  order 
to  produce  its  normal  crop.  This  moisture  must  be  derived  either  from 
precipitation  in  the  usual  way,  by  irrigation,  or  else  the  soil  must  be  of 
that  particular  quality  which  will  allow  subterranean  moisture  to  reach 
the  rootlets  of  the  plants.  Soil  of  this  latter  kind  appears  to  exist  in 
many  localities  in  California,  where  beets  are  grown  almost  without 
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rain.  The  porous  and  sandy  soils  adjacent  to  many  of  the  Western 
rivers,  such  as  the  Platte  River  in  Nebraska  and  the  Arkansas  River 
in  Kansas,  also  appear  to  furnish  a  sufficient  amount  of  subterranean 
moisture  to  produce  a  good  crop  in  connection  with  the  rainfall, 
of  which,  however,  but  little  is  expected  in  those  localities  during  the 
summer  months.  Where  there  is  little  subterranean  moisture,  and 
where  irrigation  is  not  practicable,  the  endeavor  should  be  made  to 
secure  localities  for  the  growth  of  the  sugar  beet  where  an  average 
summer  precipitation  of  from  2  to  4  inches  per  month  may  be 
expected.  There  are  many  conditions  of  agriculture,  however,  under 
which  the  beet  becomes  quite  independent  of  extremes  of  precipita- 
tion. The  beet  may  thrive  with  very  little  rainfall  or  with  a  great 
deal,  if  properly  cultivated  in  a  suitable  soil. 

GBOWTH  OF  BEETS  OH  IRRIGATED  LAHD8. 

The  experience  of  more  than  ten  years  in  California  has  shown  that 
the  climatic  data,  regarded  as  of  prime  importance  in  beet  culture  in 
Europe,  can  not  be  regarded  as  rigidly  applicable  to  this  country.  The 
successful  growth  of  sugar  beets  in  the  arid  regions  of  our  country, 
with  and  without  irrigation,  has  introduced  a  new  factor  into  the  sci- 
ence of  beet  meteorology.  While  the  arid  area  on  which  beets  can  be 
grown  without  irrigation  is  probably  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the 
coast  valleys  of  California,  the  successful  commercial  production  of 
sugar  beets  in  Utah  has  opened  up  a  new  and  extensive  field  for  the 
extension  of  the  sugar  industry  over  large  areas  suited  to  irrigation 
in  the  Western  and  Southwestern  regions  of  the  United  States.  It 
is  certain  now  that  Colorado  and  Utah  may  become  great  sugar- 
producing  States,  and  it  is  probable  that  other  areas  in  the  arid  region 
may  become  equally  productive.  California  has  already  set  the  pace 
of  progress,  and  the  other  arid  States  will  not  be  slow  to  follow.  The 
high  cost  of  good  irrigation  renders  it  imperative  that  the  areas  under 
culture  be  devoted  to  a  crop  which  is  capable  of  producing  a  more  valu- 
able yield  than  is  afforded  by  cereal  culture.  Of  all  the  home  markets 
for  our  domestic  agricultural  products,  there  is  none  so  insistent  or  so 
expansive  as  that  for  sugar.  With  an  annual  consumption  of  2,220,000 
tons,  and  with  a  certainty  of  rapid  increase,  the  demand  for  sugar 
promises  to  be  the  salvation  of  American  agriculture. 

The  northern  parts  of  our  Eastern  and  Middle  States  and  the  States 
of  Oregon  and  Washington  have  at  least  an  equal  chance  for  the  suc- 
cessful production  of  beet  sugar  with  the  fields  of  Germany  and 
France.  The  irrigable  parts  of  the  great  Southwest,  it  is  believed, 
have  advantages  of  soil  and  climate  which  will  enable  them  to  enter 
into  competition  in  the  production  of  beet  sugar.  To  be  able  to  con- 
trol the  moisture  in  the  soil  is  a  matter  of  prime  importance  to  the 
beet  grower.  In  the  arid  region  the  beet  can  be  left  to  mature  at  the 
proper  time  by  withholding  the  water.    Subsequently  there  is  no 
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danger  of  loss  due  to  second  growth,  bo  easily  induced  by  late  warm 
autumnal  rains. 

In  a  dry  soil  the  beet  can  endure  without  damage  a  low  tempera- 
ture, which  would  prove  quite  disastrous  in  a  wet  climate.  More 
complete  maturity  may  be  thus  obtained,  and  a  more  leisurely  harvest. 
In  fact,  there  is  no  staple  crop  which  can  compete  with  the  sugar  beet 
in  demanding  the  favorable  attention  of  those  interested  in  irrigation. 
If  a  net  profit  of  from  $10  to  $20  per  acre  can  be  secured,  from 
$100  to  $200  per  acre  can  be  paid  for  the  land.  It  is  estimated 
that  nearly  100,000,000  acres  of  land  in  the  arid  regions  of 
the    United    States    may   eventually    be    irrigated,    being   nearly 

one-fifth  of  the  total 
area.  Of  this  area 
perhaps  10  per  cent 
is  capable  of  easy 
and  speedy  irriga- 
tion. One  million 
acres  planted  to 
beets  would  yield, 
under  intensive  cul- 
ture, a  quantity  of 
sugar  sufficient, 
with  the  Louisiana 
product,  for  domes- 
tic  consumption. 
There  is  nowhere 
in  sight  a  more 
promising  prospect 
for  agricultural  de- 
velopment than  in 
the  production  of 
sugar  beets  on  irri- 
gated lands. 


Via.  1— White  ImproTWl  Vtlmorin  ragar  beet 

VARIETIES  OF  BEETS. 


All  kinds  of  sugar  beets  are  botanically  identical  with  the  common 
garden  beet  {Beta  vulgaris).  The  differences  in  varieties  have  arisen 
by  reason  of  special  selection  and  culture,  producing  a  pare  strain  of 
some  valuable  peculiarity  in  the  beet.  These  accidental  valuable 
qualities,  by  careful  selection,  have  become  fixed,  and  are  associated 
with  certain  external  properties  which  have  thus  come  to  be  regarded 
as  distinguishing  characteristics. 

The  shape  and  size  of  the  beet,  its  color,  the  character  of  the  foliage, 
whether  erect  Or  spreading,  etc.,  are  the  most  frequent  marks  of  dis- 
tinction. The  beets  are  also  frequently  designated  by  the  names  of 
those  who  have  developed  them,  by  the  name  of  the  town  or  locality 
in  which  they  have  been  grown,  or  by  their  color. 


Among  the  more  frequently  occurring  varieties  grown  in  Europe  may 
be  mentioned  the  Vilmorin  Improved,  Kleinwanzlebener,  Improved 
Klein  wanzlebener,  White  Excelsior,  White  Imperial,  Simon  Le  Grande, 
Florimond  and  Bulteau  DeBprez  Riehest,  Imperial  Demesmay,  French 
"Very  Rich,  La  Pins  Riche,  etc. 

The  two  varieties  which  have  been  most  widely  grown  in  this  country 
are  the  Vilmorin  Improved  and  the  Kleinwanzlebener.     Certain  vari- 
eties, such  as  the  Vilmorin  and  Kleinwanzlebener  types,  give  a  large 
yield  of  sugar  from  a  comparatively  small  tonnage  of  beets,  and  others 
yield  both  a  large  tonnage  and  a  large  amount  of  sugar.     Sugar  man- 
ufacturers prefer  those  varieties  which  yield  a  high  percentage  of 
sugar,  since  the  juices  are  purer  and  the  expenses  of  manufacture 
and  the  cost  of 
the  raw  material 
are   less.     Large 
beets  yielding  a 
large    tonnage 
were    usually 
grown  in  Europe 
prior  to  the  adop- 
tion of  legislation 
placing  a  tax  on 
the  beet  itself  in- 
stead of  on  the 
sugar,  and  were 
preferred  on  ao- 
oount  of  the 
value  of  the  pulp 
for   cattle  feed- 
ing- 

The  certainty 
that  the  seed  has 
been  grown  ac- 
cording to  the  _ 
j.  .  na  Tlo.t.-W 
most    scientific 

methods  is  of  great  importance  to  the  beet  grower  and  sugar  manu- 
facturer, since  the  one  may  depend  upon  producing  rich  beets  and 
receive  fair  compensation  for  his  labor  and  the  other  is  enabled  to 
operate  his  factory  economically .  The  beet  has  reached  such  a  high 
state  of  perfection  as  to  make  the  least  degree  of  laxity  in  its  treat- 
ment exceedingly  dangerous  to  ita  qualities. 

The  general  type  of  the  Vilmorin  Improved  is  illustrated  by  fig.  2. 
This  beet  is  the  result  of  thirty-five  years  of  methodic  and  persevering 
selection  based  upon  the  lines  to  be  indicated  hereafter.  In  regard 
to  its  preservation,  it  is  recognized  that  it  holds  its  sugar  content 
better  than  any  other  variety.  In  those  factories  in  which  sugar  is 
manufactured  from  the  Improved  Vilmorin  in  connection  with  other 
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varieties,  it  is  the  custom  to  reserve  this  variety  for  the  end  of  the 
season  and  to  work  up  the  less  reliable  beets  at  an  earlier  date.  It  is 
also  said  to  resist  better  than  any  other  variety  the  unfavorable  iufiu- 
ence  of  certain  characters  of  soil  and  of  certain  manures.  In  black 
soils,  rich  in  organic  matter,  it  gives  great  industrial  results,  while 
most  other  varieties  of  beets  become  watery  or  saline  in  excess.  Excess- 
ive quantities  of  nitrogenous  fertilizers,  which  are  carefully  excluded 

from  ordinary 
varieties,  can 
be  applied  with 
safety  to  the 
Improved  Vil- 
morin,asagreat 
number  of  ex- 
periments have 
shown  that  this 
can  be  done 
without  serious 
deterioration  in 
the  quality  of 
the  beet  and 
with  a  consider- 
able increase  in 
weight.  From 
thousands  of 
analyses  it  has 
been  establish- 
ed that  the  per- 
centage Of  BU- 
gar  which  can 
be  obtained 
with  this  vari- 
ety is  about  16. 
Its  average 
yield  under  fa- 
vorable condi- 
tions can  be 
stated  to  be 
from  12   to  16 

Fio.  1. -  KraLaiit  sngar  beet. 

tons   per   acre. 

Perhaps  more  important  for  general  cultivation  than  the  Vilmorin 
variety  is  the  beet  known  as  the  Klein  wanzlebener,  which  at  the  pres- 
ent time  has  probably  a  wider  cultivation  than  any  other  sugar  beet 
The  general  character  of  this  beet  is  shown  by  fig.  3. 

This  beet  has  a  conical  root,  straight  and  even,  quite  large  at  the 
head  and  rapidly  tapering.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  Improved 
Vilmorin  by  its  brighter  color  and  its  lighter-colored  leaves,  which 
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are  lieautifnlly  undulating  or  scalloped  about  the  edges.     Coming 
from  a  cross  in  which  the  Improved  Vilmorin  entered  largely,  the 
Kleinwanzlebener  is  to-day  a  fixed  variety  and  is  equally  well  pro- 
duced in  France  and  Germany.     It  succeeds  in  soil  of  an  alluvial , 
nature  and  average  richness  and  on  level  plateaus.     In  soils  very 
rich  in  humus  it  ripens  poorly  and  loses  much  of  its  richness.     Like 
the  Improved  Vilmorin,  toward  the  end  of  vegetation  its  leaves' are 
completely  spread.     In  those  conditions  of  culture  where  the  Im- 
proved   Vilmorin 
gives  from  12  to  16 
tons  per  acre,  the 
Kleinwanzlebener 
gives  from  14  to  18 
tons.    It  is,  how- 
ever, generally  In- 
ferior to  the  Im- 
proved   Vilmorin 
in  saccharin  rich- 
ness,   whioh    the 
whiter  and    more 
watery    appear- 
ance of  Its  flesh 
would      make 
known     at     first 
view.      Neverthe- 
less, from  13  to  16 
per  cent  of  sugar 
can    be  obtained 
in  the  beet  In  field 
culture. 

The  Brabant 
sugar  beet  is  alto- 
gether different  in 
aspect  from  the 
preceding  varie- 
ties. It  is  long, 
rising  well  above 
the  level  of  the 
soil,  and  carries  a 
foliage     vigorous 

in  growth  and  up-  fto  ^^^  FlVDtb  ^^  ^  b^L 

right  in  position. 

This  variety  would  seem  at  first  view  to  have  come  from  the  white 
varieties  used  for  forage;  nevertheless,  its  great  vigor,  its  abundant 
production,  and  its  sufficiently  high  content  of  sugar  make  it  a  beet 
quite  valuable  in  those  countries  where  the  tax  is  placed  upon  the 
amount  of  sugar  made  rather  than  upon  the  beet.    The  Brabant 
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sugar  beet  will  give  easily  20  tons  per  acre,  and  may  be  made  to  con- 
tain 12  per  cent  of  sugar.    Its  general  appearance  is  shown  by  fig.  4 

In  France  the  adoption  of  legislation  placing  the  tax  upon  the  beet 
itself  has  not  entirely  banished  the  Brabant  variety,  bat  it  has  suc- 
ceeded in  transforming  it  into  one  of  greater  richness  in  sugar.  This 
variation  of  the  Brabant  beet  has  been  called  the  French  Rich  sngar 
beet,  and  seems  destined  to  have  a  brilliant  future,  preserving  in  its 
general  aspect,  and  notably  in  its  foliage,  many  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  Brabant.  The  French  Rich  sugar  beet  differs  distinctly  from 
the  Brabant  in  the  fact  that  it  grows  entirely  under  the  soil,  is  more 
slender,  and  has  a  ruddier  skin  and  more  compact  flesh.  Its  yield  is 
superior  to  the  Yilmorin  Improved  and  equal  to  the  Kleinwanzlebener. 
The  content  of  sugar  of  this  new  variety  is  rarely  inferior  to  14  per 
cent.    Its  general  appearance  is  shown  by  fig.  5. 

The  Imperial  sugar  beet  is  one  which  is  largely  grown  throughout 
Etirope.  It  has  a  regular  conical  outline,  with  oval-shaped  top,  and  its 
leaves  have  rather  short  stems.  There  are  different  varieties,  such  as 
the  Old  Imperial,  Improved  White  Imperial,  and  the  Improved  Rose 
Imperial.  Other  varieties  of  beets  largely  grown  are  the  Electoral, 
the  Improved  Elite,  the  Improved  Imperial  Elite,  the  Imperator,  the 
Olive-Shaped,  the  Excelsior,  etc. 

Following  are  the  names  of  some  of  the  firms  producing  high-grade 
beet  seed  of  the  above  named  and  other  varieties  in  Europe: 

Vilmorin,  Andrieux  &  Co.,  Paris. 

Dippe  Bros.,  Quedlinburg,  Germany. 

Carl  Sohobbert  &  Co.,  Quedlinburg,  Germany. 

Desprez,  pdre  et  fils,  Cappelle,  par  Templeuve  (Nord)  France. 

G.  Schreiber  &  Son,  Nordhausen,  Germany. 

Klein  &  Soukoffsky,  a  Bielany,  PoBte  Beresovka,  Podolien,  Russia. 

8.  L.  Ziemann,  Quedlinburg,  Germany. 

Otto  Bren3tedt,  Schladen-am-Harz,  Germany. 

F.  Demesmay,  Cysoing  (Nord),  France. 

Schlitte  &  Co.,  Aumuhle  bei  GorBbach,  Germany, 

H.  Hornung  &  Co.,  Frankenhausen,  Germany. 

Heinrich  Mette,  Quedlinburg,  Germany. 

C.  A.  F.  Degering,  Quedlinburg,  Germany. 

Ladislans  Mayzel,  Brzozowka,  Post  Stopnica,  Russian  Poland. 

Martin  Graahoff,  Quedlinburg,  Germany. 

Adolpb  Strandes,  Rittergut  Zehringen  bei  Ctithen  (Anhalt),  Germany. 

Association  Maurus  Deutsch,  8  Rue  Lafitte,  Paris. 

M.  Knauer,  Grdbers,  Saxony,  Germany. 

In  this  country  considerable  quantities  of  beet  seed  have  been  grown 
by  the  Utah  Sugar  Company,  Lehi,  Utah,  chiefly  for  its  own  consump- 
tion. It  is  probable  that  there  are  other  growers  of  beet  seed  in  this 
country,  but  no  definite  information  concerning  that  point  can  be  given. 
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SOIL. 

The  sugar  beet  does  not  require  a  particular  kind  of  soil  for  its 
proper  production.  In  general,  soils  are  described  for  practical  pur- 
poses as  clayey,  sandy,  loamy,  or  alluvial  soils ;  all  of  these  soils  will 
produce  beets.  The  black  prairie  soils  also  have  been  found,  with 
proper  cultivation,  to  produce  excellent  beets.  Perhaps  the  best  soil 
may  be  described  as  a  sandy  loam ;  a  soil  containing  a  happy  equilib- 
rium between  organic  matters,  clay,  and  sand. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  any  soil  which  will  produce  a  good 
crop  of  Indian  corn,  wheat,  or  potatoes  will,  under  proper  cultivation, 
produce  a  good  crop  of  sugar  beets.  The  soil  on  which  sugar  beets 
are  grown,  however,  should  be  reasonably  level,  and  this  being  the 
case,  it  should  be  well  drained.  Natural  drainage  on  level  soil  being 
somewhat  deficient,  it  is  advantageous  that  tile  drainage  be  practiced. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  grow  sugar  beets  on  level  land  without  good 
drainage,  especially  in  a  rainy  season. 

FERTILIZATION. 

Happily,  in  most  American  soils  there  is  still  sufficient  natural 
fertility  to  produce  a  good  crop  of  sugar  beets;  whereas  in  the  soils  of 
Europe,  where  sugar  beets  have  been  grown  for  years,  the  farmers 
must  depend  on  fertilizers  to  insure  a  remunerative  crop. 

Two  kinds  of  fertilizers  are  employed — stall  manure  from  the  farm 
and  artificial  manure,  generally  known  as  commercial  fertilizers.  For 
general  purposes  stall  manure  is  desirable.  It  should  be  applied,  in  a 
well-rotted  condition,  in  the  autumn  before  the  ground  is  plowed.  The 
quantity  per  acre  depends,  of  course,  on  the  fertility  of  the  soil;  but  in 
any  case  it  is  not  best  to  apply  a  very  heavy  dressing.  In  poor  soils  it 
is  best  to  apply  the  fertilizer  for  several  years  in  succession,  rather 
than  to  apply  enough  at  once  to  bring  it  up  to  the  required  state  of  fer- 
tility. Too  copious  an  application  of  stall  manure  is  apt  to  produce 
overgrowth  in  the  beets,  which  makes  them  ill  suited  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  sugar.  If  the  fertilizer  be  applied  in  an  unrotted  condition,  it 
isapttoseriously  injure  the  crop  in  case  of  dry  weather. 

Of  commercial  fertilizers  three  classes  are  employed  containing, 
respectively,  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and  potash.  In  some  instances 
these  three  elements  are  found  combined  in  the  same  commercial  ferti- 
lizer. Nitrogenous  manure  should  be  applied  with  great  care  to  sugar 
beets.  It  tends  to  produce  a  very  heavy  growth  of  the  beet  and  thus 
to  diminish  its  content  of  'sugar.  .Potash  and  phosphoric  acid  can  be 
applied  with  great  freedom  to  beet  fields;  in  general  they  act  much 
better  in  conjunction  than  when  applied  separately. 

The  principles  of  fertilization  depend  upon  the  fact  that  a  soil  of  good 
quality  should  have  returned  to  it  all  that  the  harvest  has  removed, 
and  a  poor  soil  be  supplied  with  those  elements  in  which  it  is  deficient. 
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Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  a  soil  to  which  this  restora- 
tion is  not  fully  made  will  gradually  lose  its  faculty  to  produce  plants 
in  normal  quantity  and  composition.  Culture  experiments  with  arti- 
ficial liquid  manures  have  not  been  carried  so  far  with  the  beet  as 
with  some  other  plants,  and  therefore  the  dependence  between  the 
composition  of  such  liquids  and  the  evolution  of  the  beet  has  not  yet 
been  determined.  The  basis  is  also  wanting  whereon  the  direct 
working  of  the  manure  on  the  beet  can  be  predicted;  and  here  is  met 
the  well-known  difficulty  of  getting  the  manures  into  those  layers  of 
the  soil  from  which  the  beet  chiefly  draws  its  supplies  of  mineral 
plant  foods. 

PRECAUTIONS  IV  APPLYING  STABLE  MANTJBB. 

Since  experience  has  taught  that  beets  raised  on  fields  freshly  ferti- 
lized with  stable  manure  are  inferior  for  purposes  of  manufacture, 
the  rule  has  long  been  established  that  not  the  beets,  but  the  previous 
crop  should  be  fertilized  with  this  material,  or  that  the  beets  should 
be  raised  in  rotation  as  the  second  or  even  third  crop.  Unfortunately 
this  rule,  so  important  to  the  factories,  is  not  always  observed,  and  as 
a  consequence  of  heavy  manuring  large  crops  have  been  produced, 
but  at  the  cost  of  diminished  sugar  content  and  lessened  price.  This 
rule  applies  especially  to  stable  manure  and  night  soil,  as  well  as  to 
Chile  saltpeter,  the  misuse  of  which  has  produced  such  serious  con- 
sequences for  factories,  but  not  to  phosphatic  manures,  which  usually 
exert  a  favorable  influence  upon  the  crop.  Experiments  conducted 
at  the  New  York  Station,  at  Geneva,  have  shown  that  the  judicious 
use  of  well-rotted  stable  manure  has  proved  beneficial  in  the  growth 
of  beets  both  in  yield  per  acre  and  in  sugar  content. 

QUANTITIES  OF  PLANT  FOOD  BEHOVED  FBOM  THE  SOIL. 

The  constituents  to  be  taken  into  account  in  the  necessary  restitution 
to  the  soil  of  the  elements  removed  by  beets  are  potash,  phosphoric 
acid,  magnesia,  and  nitrogen.  Following  are  the  quantities  of  these 
constituents  in  1,000  pounds  of  beets  and  beet  leaves,  determined  by 
numerous  analyses: 


Principal  constituent*  of  sugar  bests. 

Constituent*. 

Boots. 

Leave* 

Pounds. 
8.8 
0.8 
0.5 
1.6 
T.l 

Pounds. 
ll 

it 

19 

19 

IVtftlaah 

111 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  relation  between  the  roots  and  leaves  that 
for  equal  weights  the  amounts  abstracted  by  the  latter  are  considerably 
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greater  and  deserve  especial  consideration  in  case  the  leaves  are  used 
for  cattle  food.  From  this  point  of  view  the  leaves  should  be  left  in  the 
field.  It  is  certain  that  otherwise  complete  restitution  is  attended  with 
some  difficulty.  The  form  in  which  the  above-mentioned  plant  constitu- 
ents shall  be  returned  to  the  soil  is  well  established  for  phosphoric  acid 
and  magnesia,  and  partly  for  nitrogen.  Superphosphates,  with  greater 
or  less  content  of  phosphoric  acid  or  with  addition  of  a  nitrogenous 
element,  and  basic  phosphatic  slags  are  of  universal  application.  As 
has  been  shown  by  direct  investigations,  the  magnesia  may  be  nearly 
all  returned  in  the  filter-press  cakes  from  the  factory,  though  a  more 
uniform  distribution  than  is  thus  secured  is  much  to  be  desired. 

The  soil  ingredients  most  essential  for  the  successful  production  of 
sugar  beets  are  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  potash,  lime,  and  magnesia. 

Most  soils  contain  a  sufficient  quantity  of  magnesia,  and  the  press 
cakes  from  the  factory,  which  should  be  returned  to  the  soils,  will 
supply  any  deficiency.  The  same  is  true  in  regard  to  lime,  although 
there  are  some  soils  in  which  the  supply  of  lime  is  naturally  deficient. 
Such  soils  would  be  benefited  by  an  application  of  land  plaster, 
burned  lime,  phosphatic  slags,  or  ground  shells.  Phosphoric  acid  and 
potash  are  supplied  in  the  form  of  ordinary  commercial  fertilizers— 
the  phosphorus  as  ground  bone,  superphosphate,  and  basic  slag,  and 
the  potash  as  kainite  or  other  salt.  Of  the  various  potash  compounds 
found  in  natural  deposits,  all  are  useful.  Preference  is  due  only  to 
compounds  with  organic  substances.  Consequently  the  molasses,  or 
its  residue  after  distillation,  and  the  liquors  of  the  molasses-working 
processes,  all  rich  in  potash,  are  themselves  very  valuable  materials 
for  potash  fertilization,  and  should  be  carefully  preserved  for  such 
use.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  demand  for  potash 
will  be  satisfied  by  returning  to  the  soil  the  molasses  from  the  crop  of 
beets  in  the  form  of  waste  products.  Aside  from  the  leaves,  for  which 
if  taken  from  the  field  a  largely  increased  potash  return  must  be  made, 
the  molasses  itself  does  not  represent  the  entire  amount  of  potash 
taken.  Factories  which  produce  raw  sugar  sell  with  it  also  potash, 
&nd  in  all  factories  the  waste  waters  carry  away  potash  compounds 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  difference  between  the  amount  of  potash 
in  the  beets  and  in  the  molasses. 

Phosphoric  acid  is  best  supplied  in  the  form  of  ground  bone,  super- 
phosphate, or  basic  slag  from  steel  factories. 

Nitrogen  may  be  supplied  in  the  form  in  which  it  exists  in  ground 
xme,  or  from  the  refuse  of  the  slaughterhouses  in  the  form  of  dried 
)lood  and  tankage,  or  as  cotton-seed  meal  or  oil  cake,  or  as  nitrate  of 
joda,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  etc.  The  simultaneous  application  of  stall 
manure  and  nitrate  of  soda  is  not  advisable  because  of  the  possible 
oss  of  nitrogen  due  to  the  development  of  denitrifying  ferments. 

As  to  the  relation  which  the  quantity  of  material  returned  to  the 
oil  should  bear  to  the  quantity  abstracted  by  the  beet,  it  may  be  said 
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in  general  that  it  Is  desirable  to  return  as  much  nitrogen,  from  one  aa 
a  quarter  to  one  and  a  half  times  as  much  potash,  and  two  and  a  hal 
times  as  much  phosphoric  acid  as  have  been  removed  by  the  roots 
Greater  additions  of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  have  no  disadvan 
tageous  effects  upon  the  crop.  Direct  investigations  in  regard  to  th 
relation  between  the  sugar  and  potash  in  consecutive  crops  for  man? 
years  have  failed  to  give  the  least  ground  for  a  contrary  conclusion 
But  it  must  not  be  expected,  on  the  other  hand,  that  increasing  ferti 
lization,  especially  potash  fertilization,  will  produce  proportionate!! 
increasing  crops,  as  has  been  asserted  by  some. 

EFFECT  OF  HTTBOGENOTJS  XANUBBS  OH  QT7AIJTY  OF  BEST. 

The  opinion  has  generally  prevailed  among  beet  growers  during  lal 
years  that  heavy  nitrogenous  manuring,  especially  with  nitrate  of  soda 
produces  no  injurious  effect  on  the  quality  of  the  beet.  This  opinio) 
was  based  on  the  fact  that  in  such  beets  the  sugar  per  cent  was  onl; 
slightly  diminished.  Nevertheless  the  quality  of  a  beet  may  be  impair* 
even  with  little  or  no  diminution  of  the  sugar  content  by  reason  of  tfo 
increase  of  the  percentage  of  nonsugars  present. 

In  this  respect  it  has  been  shown  that  heavy  manuring  with  nitrog 
enous  substances  greatly  injures  the  quality  of  the  beet  for  sugai 


Fio. «.— SnbsoQ  plow. 

making  purposes.  The  apparent  coefficient  of  purity  of  the  juioe  fc 
also  frequently  misleading,  since  no  account  is  taken  of  the  nature  oi 
the  nonsugars  present. 

The  real  purity  of  the  beet  is  also  to  be  distinguished  from  thi 
apparent  purity  of  the  juice.  The  real  purity  of  the  beet  is  obtained 
by  dividing  the  percentage  of  sugar  in  the  beet  by  the  total  solid 
matter  in  solution  therein ;  the  apparent  purity  of  the  juice  by  dividing 
the  percentage  of  sugar  therein  by  the  apparent  percentage  of  solid* 
as  indicated  by  the  specific  gravity.  Judicious  fertilizing  with  nitrate 
of  soda,  however,  is  beneficial,  and  this  form  of  nitrogenous  fertili** 
is  in  many  respects  the  best  known  for  beets. 


ROTATION. 

Beets  do  best  after  wheat  or  some  other  cereal.  It  is  true  that  noils 
which  beets  have  not  been  grown,  as  the  soils  of  this  country,  may 
odoee  beets  for  several  years  without  harm.  Nevertheless,  proper 
ation  is  always  desirable. 

a  good  scheme  of  rotation  is,  first,  wheat;  then  beets;  then  clover, 
e  crop  of  which  is  cat  for  hay  and  the  second  crop  plowed  under; 
hi  potatoes,  wheat,  and  beets  in  the  order  mentioned.  By  this 
it  hod,  and  a  judicious  use  of  stall  manure  and  commercial  fertilizers, 
i  fertility  of  the  soil  can  be  maintained  and  even  increased.  Beets 
oald  follow  wheat  or  other  cereal  crop,  because  this  crop,  being 
rvested  early,  leaves  the  ground  ready  for  late  autumn  plowing,  a 
ereqnisite  to  successful  beet  culture. 


Fia.T.-Oultirator. 


PREPARATION  OF  THE  LAND  FOB  PLAXTDTO. 

The  field  in  which  beets  are  to  be  planted  should  be  selected  and 
lowed  in  the  late  autumn  to  the  depth  of  at  least  9  inches.  The  plow 
»  each  furrow  should  be  followed  by  a  subsoiler,  which  will  loosen 
lie  soil  to  the  depth  of  6  or  7  inches  more.  A  convenient  subsoil 
■low  is  shown  in  fig.  6.  Each  field  to  be  planted  in  beets  should  thus 
Ave  the  soil  prepared  by  thoroughly  loosening  it  to  the  depth  of  from 

6  to  18  inches.  The  land,  being  exposed  through  the  winter,  becomes 
luite  mellowed,  and  in  the  spring  can  be  prepared  for  planting  by  a 


simple  treatment  of  the  surface.  This  is  done  after  plowing  by  a  thor- 
ough surface  cultivation  until  the  surface  of  the  soil  is  reduced  to  per- 
fect tilth.     The  large  cultivator  shown  in  fig.  7  can  be  conveniently 


Fro.  &-8Md  drill. 


uBed  for  this  purpose,  followed  when  necessary  by  a  harrow  and  roller. 
It  is  desirable,  however,  that  each  portion  of  the  field  to  be  planted 
should  be  thoroughly  prepared  immediately  before  the  planting  takes 


place.  For  instance,  if  the  planting  is  to  be  made  on  a  given  day, 
the  soil  should  be  thoroughly  prepared  on  the  previous  day.  Thus 
all  weeds  and  grasses  which  have  started  to  grow  are  killed,  and  the 
beets  have  an  even  chance  with  the  weeds  for  growth.    If,  on  tie 


other  hand,  the  soil  be  prepared  a  week  or  even  a  few  days  before 
planting,  the  weeds  and  grasses  get  a  good  start,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
bee  the  beets  therefrom. 

PLAjnnro. 

The  beets  may  be  planted  either  by  hand  or  by  drill.  Hand  plant- 
ing may  be  practiced  when  a  very  small  plat  is  to  be  put  in  beets,  bat 
»here  a  field  embracing  several  acres  is  to  be  planted  it  is  not  con- 
renient.  In  such  cases  planting  by  drill  is  best.  Almost  any  garden 
drill  can  be  adapted  to  use  with  beet  seed.  Special  drills  for  sugar- 
beet  seed  are  made  by  many  manufacturers  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments. One  is  shown  in  fig.  8.  The  form  of  drill  represented  in  fig.  9 
nay  also  be  used.    In  planting  by  drill  it  is  necessary  to  use  from  16 


Fio.  la-Uud  seed  drill. 
to  20  pounds  of  seed  per  acre;  in  planting  by  hand  from  10  to  15 
pounds  will  be  found  sufficient. 

Another  very  convenient  hand  drill,  which  is  especially  fitted  with 
a  beet  seed  dropping  apparatus,  is  shown  in  fig.  10.  This  machine 
marks  and  excavates  the  row,  drops  the  seed  at  any  required  distance, 
and  covers  it. 

The  beets  should  be  covered  to  the  depth  of  from  one-half  to  1 J 
inches,  according  to  the  state  of  the  soil.  If  the  soil  be  moist  and  in 
excellent  condition,  the  beet  seed  should  not  be  covered  more  than 
half  an  inch.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  soil  be  very  dry  and  early 
rains  are  not  probable,  the  seed  should  be  covered  to  the  depth  of  H 
inches. 

In  large  cultures  it  is  often  important  to  be  able  to  plant  more  than 
one  row  of  beets  at  a  time.     For  this  purpose  the  planter  shown  in  the 
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accompanying  figure  (11)  is  convenient.  The  machine  is  adapted  to 
planting  four  rows  at  a  time.  The  runners  can  be  adjusted  at  any 
distance  from  16  to  20  inches  apart,  and  the  quantity  of  seed  planted 
can  by  varied  from  15  to  25  pounds  to  the  acre. 

In  planting  by  hand  or  by  drills  an  effort  should  be  made  to  distrib- 
ute the  seeds  singly  and  at  equal  distances  apart. 

TIME  OF  PLANTING. 

Beets  should  be  planted  as  early  in  the  spring  as  possible.  Experi- 
ence has  shown  that  the  early-planted  beets  almost  uniformly  produce 
a  larger  yield  and  with  a  higher  content  of  sugar  than  the  late-planted. 
No  exact  date  can  be  fixed  which  wonld  be  suitable  to  all  localities.  In 
most  of  the  localities  in  the  beet  area  of  the  United  States  it  will  not 


FlO.  U.— Seedor  for  (our  row* 

he  found  practicable  to  plant  earlier  than  the  first  week  in  May.  In 
exceptional  seasons  a  part  of  the  sowing  may  be  accomplished  in  April 
On  the  Pacific  ooast,  ©specially  in  central  and  southern  California, 
the  sowing  can  take  place  at  a  much  earlier  date.  At  Chino  planting 
has  been  practiced  in  December  with  favorable  results.  In  1895  on* 
acre  of  beets  planted  in  the  autumn  yielded  at  the  rate  of  12£  ton! 
per  acre,  with  an  average  sugar  content  of  15.2  per  cent  and  a  puritj 
of  91.5.  In  the  same  field  8  acres  planted  in  the  spring  yielded  onlj 
5  tons  per  acre,  with  an  average  sugar  content  of  14.7  and  a  puritj 
of  80.5.  It  was  observed,  however,  that  the  autumn-planted  beett 
had  a  higher  content  of  mare  than  those  planted  in  the  spring.  Undei 
date  of  January  4,  1897,  the  agricultural  manager  of  the  Chino  Beet 
Sugar  Factory  wrote  that  he  had  planted  5  acres  of  beeta  on  the 
21st  of  December  and  that  they  were  then  well  out  of  the  ground. 
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le  farther  stated  it  to  be  the  intention  of  the  company  to  continue 
be  experiments  of  autumnal  and  winter  planting  on  a  more  extensive 
;cale,  and  to  plant  from  50  to  100  acres  in  the  autumn  of  1897  for  the 
tarveet  of  1898.  In  this  connection  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
■lunatic  conditions  of  the  Ghino  Valley  are  almost  unique  for  beet- 
tigar  production,  and  the  experience  there  obtained  would  not  be 
applicable  to  beet-sugar  regions  in  general. 


FiO.  12.  —Horse'  hoe. 

CULTIVATION. 

As  Boon  aa  the  beets  are  large  enough  to  mark  the  rows,  cultivation 
rith.  the  horse  or  hand  hoe  may  be  commenced.  Cultivation  must  not 
e  postponed,  except  for  unfit  condition  of  the  soil,  if  the  grass  and 
reeds  appear  above  the  ground  at  the  same  time  with  the  beets. 

When  large  fields  are  cultivated,  the  horse  hoe,  a  model  of  which  is 
hown  in  fig.  12,  may  be  used.  For  smaller  fields  a  RimilftT  apparatus 
lawn  by  hand  may  be  employed.  Convenient  instruments  of  this 
B  o— 02 15 


kind  are  shown  in  figs.  13  and  14.  This  plow  frees  the  spaces  between 
the  rows  of  beets  from  weeds  and  the  guard  prevents  the  growing  beets 
from  being  covered  by  the  loose  soil. 


Km.  is.    lined  hoaa. 


When  the  beets  show  four  leaves  the  process  of  thinning  should 
take  place.  If  the  rows  be  18  inches  apart  a  vigorous  plant  should  be 
left  every  8  or  10  inches.     Careful  selection  should  be  made  and  all 


Pio.M.— C-mtlTntor  for  beeta 


the  puny  plants  destroyed.  It  is  better  to  save  the  vigorous  plant* 
even  if  regular  intervals  are  not  preserved,  but  no  space  should  be 
left  greater  than  from  18  to  15  raches  in  extent.     Much  of  the  thin- 
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ning  work  can  be  done  with  a  narrow  hoe,  but  where  the  plants  are 
very  close  together,  at  the  place  where  the  preserved  plant  Is  to  grow, 
the  work  must  be  done  by  hand.     It  is  well  to  give  a  thorough  hand 


Fio.  15.  -Deep  mlUviitor. 

hoeing  at  the  time  of  thinning,  and  the  subsequent  cultivation,  in 
most  seasons,  may  be  carried  on  with  horse  power. 
When  the  beets  are  more  advanced  a  few  deeper  cultivations  may  be 


¥ia.  ML— Plow  onltiTm 


desirable,  and  for  these  any  good  narrow  cultivator  may  be  used  for 
single  rows  or  wider  ones  for  double  rows.    The  instruments  shown  in 
figs.  15  and  16  will  be  found  suitable  to  this  kind  of  work. 
The  cultivation  in  all  cases  should  be  conducted  for  the  double 
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purpose  of  keeping  the  beets  entirely  free  of  weedB  and  for  preserv- 
ing the  proper  tilth  of  the  surface  of  the  soil.  It  ma;  be  said  that  at  least 
once  a  week  during  the  period  of  growing,  lasting  from  six  to  eight 


Fio.  IT.— Boot  cultlntor  for  Irrigated  landa. 

weeks,  the  beet  field  should  be  cultivated.  If  the  season  be  very  dry, 
more  frequent  cultivation  will  be  found  useful.  The  final  cultivation 
should  leave  the  soil  practically  level.  During  cultivation  care  should 
be  taken  not  to  injure  either  the  leaves  or  the  root  of  the  beet,  and 


Fio.  VS.— OultlTator  for  four  re 


when  the  foliage  of  the  growing  orop  begins  to  well  cover  the  surface 
of  the  soil  cultivation  may  be  suspended. 

In  growing  beets  with  irrigation  a  cultivator  which  will  prepare  the 
furrow  for  conducting  the  water  over  the  field  is  important.     Such  • 
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machine  Is  shown  in  fig.  17.  In  this  instrument  the  plow  shown  in 
the  rear  of  the  cultivator  teeth  forms  the  required  farrow  and  can  be 
set  at  an;  required  depth.  In  ordinary  cultivation  the  brash  har- 
row shown  in  fig.  16  oan  be  inserted  in  place  of  the  plow. 

In  the  cultivation  of  large  areas  an  implement  adapted  to  four 
rows  of  beets  is  desirable.  Such  an  implement,  however,  can  not  be 
advantageously  used,  except  in  those  eases  where  the  beets  have  been 
sown  with  an  implement  of  similar  capacity.  The  cultivator  shown 
in  fig.  18  is  suitable  for  use  on  fields  which  have  been  planted  with 
the  seeder  shown  in  fig.  11.  The  gangs  of  plows  in  this  instrument 
are  easily  handled  by  a  spring  lift,  and  by  reason  of  a  peculiarity  of 


Tiq.  VI.— Correct  position  of  n  m»tnrp  boet  lu  tb»  KfL 

construction  run  steadily  and  adapt  themselves  exactly  to  the  rows, 
■o  that  the  operator  needs  only  to  watch  a  single  row.  Different  kinds 
of  implements  for  oultivation  can  be  easily  attached  bo  that  the  instru- 
ment can  be  used  as  a  plow,  a  cultivator,  or  a  harrow. 

POSITION  OF  THE  BEST  IK  THE  BOIL. 

It  is  important  not  only  that  a  sugar  beet  should  be  of  a  proper  size 
and  shape,  but  also  that  it  be  grown  in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure  the 
protection  of  the  soil  for  all  of  its  parts  except  the  neck  and  foliage. 
The  proper  position  for  a  beet  to  occupy  in  the  soil  at  the  end  of  growth 
h  shown  in  fig.  Id.    This  position  can  only  be  secured  for  the  beet  by 
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growing  it  In  a  soil  sufficiently  pervious  to  permit  of  the  penetration  of 
the  taproot  to  a  great  depth.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  subsoiling  in 
the  preparation  of  a  field  for  the  growth  of  sugar  beets  is  of  such  great 
importance.  If  the  beet,  in  its  growth,  should  meet  a  practically 
impervious  subsoil  at  the  depth  of  8  or  10  inches,  the  taproot  will  be 
deflected  from  its  natural  course,  lateral  roots  will  be  developed,  the 
beet  will  become  disfigured  and  distorted  in  shape,  and  the  upper  por- 
tion of  it  will  be  pushed  out  of  the  ground.  Experience  has  shown 
that  the  content  of  sugar  in  those  portions  of  a  beet  which  are  pushed 
above  the  soil  is  very  greatly  diminished. 

COST  OF  GROWDTG  BEETS. 

The  cost  of  growing  an  acre  of  beets  depends  on  so  many  varying 
factors  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  give  an  estimate  which  is  reliable 
for  every  locality.  The  differences  in  rent  of  land,  cost  of  labor,  meth- 
ods of  culture,  etc.,  require  that  any  estimate  which  may  be  given 
should  be  revised  for  almost  every  series  of  conditions.  The  following 
estimate  of  the  cost  per  acre  is  based  on  a  yield  of  12  tons  per  acre, 
except  in  Utah. 

An  assumed  yield  per  acre  is  requisite  in  estimating  the  cost  of 
harvesting,  etc.,  since  a  part  of  the  cultivation  and  the  harvesting  are 
often  contracted  at  a  certain  price  per  ton  of  beets.  The  figures  given 
below  are  from  actual  averages  of  the  past  few  years  or  from  estimate* 
by  experienced  men. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  the  Pacific  coast  and  other  Western  States 
farm  laborers  are  paid  as  high  as  $2  per  day.  The  actual  average 
paid  by  one  California  factory  in  1899  to  white,  Chinese,  and  Japanese 
laborers  was  $1,829  per  day.  It  should  be  stated  that  field  labor  in 
California  was  paid  unusually  high  wages  in  1899  on  account  of  its 
scarcity. 

Approximate  cost  of  sugar-beet  culture. 


Items. 


Clearing  the  land 

Plowing  and  harrowing  . .. 

8eedand  seeding 

Bunching  and  thinning.,.. 

Hoeing 

Cultivating 

Other  expenses 

Harvesting  and  delivering 


Total 

Cost  of  siloing  when  necessary. 


Call, 
fornla. 


15.87 
1.80 


i     14.40] 


n.60 


28.07 


Utah. 


$8.60 
2.75 
4.00 
4.00 
2.00 

U.50 
•15.00 


82.76 


Nebraska. 


$1.00  to  $1.60 
2.50  to  8.00 
8.25  to 


2.00  to 
1.60  to 


8.85 
7.00 
4.00 
1.00 


11.00  to  18.20 


28.25  to  34.15 
2.50  to   8.00 


Illinois. 


$0.70  to 
2.00  to 
8.80  to 
4. 60  to 
6.00  to 
1.75  to 
2.00  to 
7.0Dto 


H.25 
2.46 
8.40 
5.00 
7.00 
2.25 
8.00 
7.50 


} 


27.25  to  8L86 


Michigan. 


*» 
7.00 
4.00 
1.60 


17.JD 


84.45 


* Cost  of  irrigation. 


1  Exclusive  of  deli  very  •         •  Based  on  a  yield  of  15  tons  per  acre. 


In  the  above  estimate  has  been  included  the  cost  of  the  best  culture, 
but  nothing  for  rent  of  land  or  a  reasonable  application  of  fertilisers. 
It  is  probable  that  the  actual  cost  to  our  farmers  for  the  first  few 
years  of  the  beet  industry  will  not  exceed  $25  to  $35  per  acre  and  to 
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many  instances  will  fall  below  these  figures.  The  price  paid  foi  the 
beets  is  dependent  on  many  local  considerations,  bnt  chiefly  on  the 
selling  price  of  sugar  and  the  richness  of  the  beet. 

It  is  reasonably  certain,  accidents  of  season  aside,  that  a  net  profit 
of  from  $8  to  $15  per  acre  may  be  expected  from  the  proper  culture 
of  the  sugar  beet  in  localities  near  a  factory  when  all  the  conditions 
of  the  best  methods  of  culture  are  fulfilled. 

In  contrast  with  the  above  estimate,  the  actual  figures  submitted  by 
Mr.  J.  Thomssen,  of  Hall  County,  Nebr.,  in  a  letter  published  in  the 
Prairie  Farmer,  on  the  3d  of  January,  1891,  are  given.  The  cost  is 
given  for  a  field  of  5  acres,  and  the  items  are  as  follows: 

Fall  plowing, at  $1  per  acre Z $5.00 

Plowing  in  spring,  at  $1.25 6.25 

Boiling  twice,  once  before  and  once  after  planting'. 1.50 

Planting  by  hand,  at  75  cents  per  acre 8.75 

Cultivating  with  hoe,  at  75  cents 8.75 

Thinning,  at  $10 50.00 

Hoeing  by  hand  three  times  and  weeding  necessary  at  time  of  hoeing 90. 00 

Cultivating  by  horse  twice,  at  75  cents 7.50 

Running  over  with  hoe  to  clear  from  remaining  weeds 8.75 

Total 171.50 

Dividing  this  by  5  gives  a  total  of  $34.30  per  acre. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  above,  Mr.  Thomssen  makes  no  allowance 
for  the  rent  of  the  land,  used  no  fertilizers,  and  gives  no  estimate  of 
the  price  of  seed  and  of  the  expense  of  harvesting  and  hauling  to  the 
factory.  But  his  field  was  hoed  by  hand  three  times,  which  with  the 
proper  implements  is  more  than  is  necessary,  one  good  hand  hoeing 
being  as  a  rule  sufficient. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Henderson,  of  Alameda,  Cal.,  reports  the  cost  of  growing 
and  harvesting  10  acres  of  beets  at  $614.83,  or  $61.48  per  acre.  His 
farm  is  1  mile  from  the  factory.  Mr.  A.  F.  Richardson,  of  the  same 
place,  residing  2  miles  from  the  factory,  reports  the  cost  of  11  acres  at 
$535.04,  or  $48.64  per  acre. 

It  is  not  wise  to  underestimate  the  actual  cost  of  growing  the  beets, 
for  this  will  lead  the  farmer  to  expect  large  profits  which  often  in 
practice  give  way  to  actual  deficits. 

HABVBSTDfQ. 

The  time  for  harvesting  varies  in  different  localities.  In  southern 
California  the  beets  planted  in  February  are  ready  for  harvesting  in 
August.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  beets  planted  the  first  week 
in  May  will  be  ready  for  harvesting  about  the  1st  of  October.  Har- 
vesting should  be  postponed  to  as  late  a  date  as  possible,  provided  the 
beets  are  in  no  danger  of  a  second  growth  and  are  not  exposed  to  a 
freezing  temperature.  The  leaves  of  the  ripened  beet  change  from  a 
rich  to  a  yellowish  green,  become  drooping  and  applied  closely  to  the 
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earth,  and  many  of  them  die.  The  harvesting  is  easily  accomplished 
by  first  loosening  the  beets  in  the  soil  »nd  then  removing  them  by 
hand.  For  loosening  the  beets  the  apparatus  shown  in  fig.  20  may  be 
employed.  It  can  be  used  to  advantage  only  when  the  rows  are  per- 
fectly straight  and  the  beets  of  a  reasonably  uniform  size.  The  teeth 
of  the  apparatus  are  sank  deep  enough  into  the  earth  to  catch  the 
beet  below  its  middle  part.  In  moving  forward  the  plow  catches  the 
beets  between  its  two  prongs,  which  approach  more  nearly  together  in 
the  rear,  and  on  account  of  the  angle  at  which  the  teeth  are  fixed  the 
beets  are  lifted  and  the  taproots  broken.  After  the  passage  of  the 
harvester  the  beets  are  easily  lifted  ont  of  the  ground  by  means  of 
their  leaves. 
The  next  operation  consists  in  removing  the  neck.     This  is  done  by 


Fiu.  XL-Beat  hi 

a  large  knife  and  the  top  of  the  beet,  called  technically  its.  neck,  is  cut 
oft  so  as  to  remove,  with  the  top,  that  portion  of  the  beet  to  which  the 
stems  of  the  leaves  have  been  attached. 

The  object  of  removing  this  portion  of  the  beet  is  to  prevent  the 
mineral  salts,  which  have  accumulated  in  large  quantities  therein,  from 
entering  the  factory.  These  mineral  salts  exercise  a  very  deleterious 
influence  on  the  crystallization  of  the  sugar,  and,  therefore,  should  be 
removed.  They  are  well  fitted  for  feed  or  for  fertilizing  purposes  and 
are  of  more  value  when  left  upon  the  soil  than  when  removed  to  the 
factory.  The  neck  is  also  much  less  rich  in  sugar  than  the  other  parts 
of  the  root. 

The  removal  of  the  tops  of  the  beets  is  a  tedious  process  which,  in 
Europe,  is  performed  by  women  and  children.  In  this  country  the 
process  of  topping  the  beets  will  prove  much  more  expensive  than  in 
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Europe.  It  Is  probable  that  some  mechanical  device  will  be  invented 
by  which  the  beets  can  be  topped,  thus  saving  a  large  expense.  So 
far  as  known  at  the  present  time,  however,  this  process  has  not  been 
successfully  accomplished  by  machinery  and  the  topping  must  still  be 
done  by  hand.  When  the  beets  are  topped  they  are  thrown  into  piles, 
and  the  tops  thrown  over  them  as  a  protection  from  the  sun  or  frost 
until  they  can  be  delivered  to  the  factory. 

The  beets  are  best  delivered  to  the  factory  in  dump  carts,  which 
permit  of  their  quick  unloading.  It  is  not  customary  for  the  farmers 
to  silo  their  beets  except  in  the  simple  manner  indicated  above. 

SILOING. 

When  beets  are  to  be  preserved'  for  manufacture  during  the  winter 
months  or  for  the  production  of  seed,  they  must  be  carefully  protected 
against  frost.  The  simplest  and  the  easiest  method  is  to  place  them 
in  piles  and  cover  them  with  earth,  not  too  deeply,  for  if  they  become 
too  warm  in  the  silo  they  rapidly  lose  in  sugar  content.  When  first 
siloed,  say  about  the  1st  of  November,  they  should  be  covered  with 
only  a  slight  layer  of  earth;  as  the  cold  of  winter  becomes  more 
intense  this  covering  can  be  increased.  In  some  localities  only  a  slight 
covering  of  straw  is*  necessary  to  protect  the  beets,  as,  for  instance,  in 
California.  In  other  localities,  such  as  in  the  Dakotas,  Minnesota, 
and  Wisconsin,  it  is  probable  that  the  beets  would  have  to  be  covered 
to  the  depth  of  2  feet,  or  even  more,  to  protect  them  from  frost. 

Siloing  is  often  done  by  the  factory,  as  it  would  be  very  incon- 
venient to  deliver  beets  from  a  distance  to  a  factory  in  the  middle  of 
winter. 

In  most  localities  in  the  beet-sugar  region  of  the  United  States  it  is 
probable  that  the  harvesting  and  delivery  to  the  factory  could  be 
entirely  completed  by  the  middle  of  November;  although  in  some 
seasons  there  would  be  no  danger  whatever  in  leaving  the  roots  in  the 
earth  until  the  1st  or  even  the  10th  of  December,  while  in  California 
there  is  no  danger  at  all  of  freezing. 

In  the  construction  of  large  silos  due  regard  must  be  had  for  proper 
ventilation  to  avoid  the  danger  of  heating. 

PRODUCTION  OF  SEED. 

The  production  of  seed  is  one  of  the  most  important  operations  con- 
nected with  the  sugar-beet  industry.  On  the  care  and  skill  which  are 
displayed  in  this  process  depend  the  improvement  and  maintenance  of 
the  sugar-producing  qualities  of  the  beet.  There  are  many  different 
methods  employed  for  producing  seed  which  will  grow  the  richest  sugar 
beets,  but  there  will  be  mentioned  here  only  a  general  outline  of  the 
principles  which  underlie  the  process.  The  beets  which  are  to  be  pre- 
served for  seed  are  called  "mothers"  and  are  carefully  siloed  in  the 
manner  already  indicated.  They  are  selected  at  the  time  of  harvesting 
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from  specially  grown  beets  or  from  fields  of  beets  which  have  shown 
particularly  good  qualities  on  analysis.  The  size  of  the  roots  selected 
for  mothers  should  be  about  the  average  for  the  best  sugar  beets, 
viz,  from  20  to  24  ounces.  Smaller  beets  than  these  might  show  a 
higher  content  of  sugar,  but  it  is  not  wise  to  produce  a  race  of  small 
beets  by  selecting  the  seed  from  the  very  smallest  and  richest  beets 
grown.  The  weight  of  the  mothers  having  been  decided  upon,  the  beets 
are  next  selected  for  their  shape  and  external  appearance.  Those  regu- 
lar in  shape  and  smooth  in  external  form  are  to  be  preferred.  Roots 
of  irregular  shape  or  with  more  than  one  taproot  should  be  rejected. 

The  beets  to  be  preserved  for  mothers  are  harvested  with  unusual 
care  to  avoid  injury.  The  neck  is  not  cut  away,  but  the  leaves  are 
removed  by  cutting  off  the  stems  without  injuring  the  neck  of  the 
beet. 

The  siloing  should  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  entirely  protect  the  beets 
from  frost  and  yet  prevent  their  growth  in  the  silo  until  the  spring. 
The  beets  are  removed  from  the  silo  at  an  early  date  in  the  spring  and 
are  immediately  subjected  to  analysis  for  the  final  selection.  In  the 
early  days  of  the  beet  industry  the  beets  were  selected  almost  solely 
on  account  of  their  specific  gravity.  A  brine  of  a  given  strength  was 
made,  and  the  beets,  thoroughly  cleaned  of  dirt,  were  thrown  into 
this  brine.  Those  which  would  sink  were  selected  as  mothers,  while 
those  that  would  swim  were  rejected.  At  the  present  time  the  final 
selection  depends  upon  the  actual  determination  of  the  density  of  the 
juice  of  the  beet  which  is  to  be  selected  as  a  mother  and  the  estimation 
of  its  content  of  sugar.  For  this  purpose  a  cylindrical  piece  of  the  beet 
is  removed  by  an  appropriate  instrument  cutting  diagonally  through 
the  center  of  the  root.  This  piece  may  weigh  one-half  ounce  or  even 
more,  and  its  removal  does  not  injure  the  beet  for  germinating  pur- 
poses. The  juice  is  expressed  from  this  piece,  and  its  specific  gravity 
determined  by  weighing  in  it,  at  a  given  temperature,  a  silver  button 
of  known  weight. 

The  sugar  content  of  the  juice  is  next  determined  by  means  of  the 
polariscope.  By  means  of  these  two  data  the  qualities  of  the  beet  for 
the  production  of  seed  are  determined  and  also  the  coefficient  of  purity; 
that  is,  the  number  obtained  by  dividing  the  percentage  of  sugar  in 
the  juice  by  the  percentage  of  solid  matters  as  determined  by  its  spe- 
cific gravity  and  multiplying  the  quotient  by  100.  In  mother  beets 
this  number  is  found  somewhere  between  80  and  90.  The  actual 
method  of  selection  may  be  illustrated  as  follows: 

The  operator  determines  beforehand  his  standard,  which  in  most 
cases  will  consist  of  a  juice  containing  from  16  to  18  per  cent  of  sugar 
with  a  purity  of  85.  The  beets  are  analyzed  separately,  and  are  at 
once  divided  into  two  great  classes,  namely,  those  in  which  either  the 
content  of  sugar  or  the  purity  falls  below  the  fixed  figure,  and,  second, 
those  in  which  these  two  numbers  are  equal  to  or  exceed  the  fixed  fig* 
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tires.  It  is  sometimes  customary  to  divide  these  two  classes  into  two 
portions,  viz,  those  roots  in  which  the  numbers  are  equal  to  or  slightly 
above  the  standard,  and,  second,  those  which  show  exceptional  rich- 
ness. It  is  also  customary  to  number  each  beet,  and  the  number, 
which  is  cut  into  the  skin  of  the  beet,  will  remain  legible  even  after 
the  seed  has  ripened.  Some  of  the  producers  of  sugar-beet  seed  pre- 
serve the  product  of  seed  from  each  beet  by  itself,  and  do  not  use  it 
to  inaugurate  the  production  of  seed  for  commerce  until  it  has  received 
an  additional  year's  trial. 

Many  seed  producers  determined  the  percentage  of  sugar  in  the 
weight  of  the  beet  by  a  direct  analysis  of  a  pulped  sample  and  base  the 
selection  of  the  mothers  on  the  number  so  obtained,  without  regard  to 
the  coefficient  of  purity. 

By  careful  selection  of  mother  beets,  and  scientific  culture,  the  sugar 
beet  has  been  raised  to  its  present  high  standard  of  excellence,  and 
is  only  maintained  at  this  standard  by  constant  supervision,  such  as 
has  been  indicated. 

The  sugar-beet  seed  produced  by  the  above  method  is  not  sold  for 
planting  fields,  but  is  used  solely  for  the  production  of  the  seed  of  com- 
merce in  the  fourth  or  sixth  year  from  the  parent,  as  the  case  may  be. 


DOMESTIC  PRODUCTION  OF  BEET  SEED. 

The  commercial  production  of  beet  seed  of  pure  pedigree  and  high 
grade  has  not  been  practiced  to  any  extent  in  this  country.  The 
Utah  Sugar  Company,  and  perhaps  others,  have  grown  seed  for  their 
own  use.  During  the  continuance  of  the  experiment  station  at 
Schuyler,  Nebr.,  a  system  for  the  production  of  beet  seed  of  exception- 
ally high  grade  was  inaugurated,  embodying  all  the  best  features  of 
the  methods  practiced  in  Europe.  In  the  spring  of  1893,  6,370  beets, 
which  had  been  carefully  selected  on  account  of  their  physical  char- 
acteristics and  preserved  in  a  silo  over  winter,  were  subjected  to  an 
analysis  by  removing  a  cylindrical  core  from  each  one  and  subjecting 
the  expressed  juice  therefrom  to  a  chemical  examination.  Allowing 
for  the  deterioration  in  sugar  content  which  the  beets  had  suffered 
during  storage,  the  beets  were  classified  by  the  analysis  as  follows: 

Classification  of  beets. 


Variety. 


Origin*)  Klein  wanzlebener., 
Dippe's  Klein  wanzlebener .. 

Vilmorin  Ixnprored 

Lemaire 

Desprex 

Elite  Kleinwanslebener 


Total. 


No.  I  grade 

(sucrose  18 

percent 

upward). 


Beete. 


86 
0 
8 


57 


No.  II  grade 

(sucrose  16 

to  18  per 

cent). 


BeeU 


465 

488 
000 


210 
M58 


No.  Ill  grade 

(sucrose  12 

to  15  per 

cent). 


BeeU 

448 
1,176 
784 
476 
168 


8,276 
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The  following  statement  gives  the  proportion  of  the  beets  analysed 
which  was  eligible  for  propagation  uses: 

Number  of  beets  of  all  grades  accepted  for  seed  production . 5,091 

Number  of  beets  of  all  grades  rejected  for  seed  production 1, 179 

Total 6,«70 

By.  reason  of  the  abolition  of  the  experiment  station  the  beet  seed 
produced  was  sold  to  the  highest  bidder  for  a  sum  which  would  have 
brought  for  an  acre  under  cultivation  $172.60. 

DEVELOPMENT  FROM  A  SINGLE  HIGH-GBADE  BEET. 

In  the  case  of  any  given  variety  let  it  be  assumed  that  a  beet  is 
found  of  good  size  and  typical  form,  and  exceptionally  rich  in  its  sugar 
content  and  the  purity  of  its  juice.  The  production  of  beets  on  a 
commercial  scale  from  this  single  individual  is  accomplished  as  follows: 
The  beet  is  preserved  over  winter  and  planted  in  the  spring  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  seeds.  The  seeds  thus  obtained  are  carefully 
freed  from  all  imperfect  and  defective  individuals,  and  planted  the 
second  year  for  the, production  of  beets.  Several  hundred  beets  will 
likely  be  produced  from  this  sowing.  All  of  these  beets  which  are  of 
proper  size  and  good  form  are  preserved  during  the  winter.  In  the 
third  spring  they  are  all  carefully  analyzed  and  those  which  reach  or 
exceed  a  given  standard  are  planted  for  the  production  of  seed.  It  is 
probable  that  during  this  third  season  several  thousand  beets  will  be 
produced.  All  those  which  are  of  typical  size  and  shape  are  preserved 
over  the  winter,  and  the  fourth  spring  are  planted  without  analysis, 
and  the  seed  which  they  yield  will  be  of  sufficient  quantity  to  be  used 
in  the  fifth  year  for  the  production  of  sugar  beets  for  the  factory.  It 
is  seen  by  the  above  statement  that  at  least  five  years  are  required  for 
the  production  of  seed  for  commercial  purposes  from  any  high-grade 
individual  beet  which  may  be  selected  for  the  purpose. 

COMPARATIVE  VALTTE  OF  DOMESTIC  AND  FOREIGN  SEED. 

In  the  experiments  conducted  at  the  station  at  Schuyler  during  the 
season  of  1893  a  comparison  of  the  beets  grown  from  domestic  and 
imported  seeds  was  made.  The  plants  from  the  native-grown  seed 
seemed  to  have  a  higher  vitality  and  to  be  better  suited  to  the  climatic 
conditions  of  the  locality  than  those  grown  from  imported  seeds.  They 
showed  during  the  growing  season  a  more  abundant  foliage  and  a 
better  development  of  roots.  This  higher  vitality  and  quality  of  the 
beets  grown  from  domestic  seed  illustrate  in  a  forcible  degree  the 
advisability  of  the  production  of  our  beet  seed  at  home.  Even  grant- 
ing that  seeds  produced  in  foreign  countries  have  the  same  high  quali- 
ties, it  must  be  admitted  that  their  vitality  is  in  danger  of  being  very 
much  diminished  during  shipment  to  this  country.  The  moist  air  of 
the  holds  of  the  ships  in  which  they  are  transported  often  produces 
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moldinees  and  Incipient  germination,  which  tend  to  greatly  diminish 
their  value.  Not  only  did  the  beets  produced  from  the  home-grown 
seed  have  a  higher  percentage  of  sugar,  but  they  also  afforded  a  higher 
yield  per  acre,  as  determined  in  the  experiments  at  Schuyler.  The 
mean  tonnage  per  acre  from  the  home-grown  seed  was  21.1  and  from 
the  imported  seed  17.9.  The  mean  pounds  of  sugar  produced  per  acre 
from  the  home-grown  seed  was  5,891  and  from  the  imported  seed  5,185. 
This  shows  an  increase  of  about  12  per  cent  in  the  actual  quantity  of 
sugar  per  acre  when  domestic  seed  was  used.  These  data  should  be 
carefully  studied  by  all  those  who  are  interested  in  the  production  of 
beet  sugar  in  this  country.  Perhaps  the  time  has  not  yet  come  for  the 
inception  of  such  a  work,  but  it  is  evident  that  it  will  not  be  long 
before  there  will  be  a  demand  for  the  establishment  in  this  country  of 
a  plantation  or  plantations  devoted  exclusively  to  the  production  of 
beet  seeds  on  the  most  approved  scientific  principles. 

The  quantity  of  seed  required  to  plant  an  acre  is  about  15  pounds. 
The  approximate  number  of  acres  planted  to  beets  in  this  country  dur- 
ing the  season  of  1899  was  135,305,  requiring  2,029,575  pounds  of  seed. 
More  than  3,000,000  pounds  of  seed  were  required  for  the  crop  of  1901. 
It  is  evident  that  there  is  already  an  opportunity  for  the  active  opera- 
tion of  a  large  plantation  devoted  exclusively  to  the  production  of  beet 
seeds  for  domestic  use. 

Another  point  to  be  considered  is  that  by  the  importation  of  foreign 
seeds  there  is  danger  of  introducing  those  diseases  of  beets  which  have 
occasioned  such  ravages  in  Europe. 

HA1TUPACTURE  OF  SUGAR, 

The  process  of  making  sugar  from  the  sugar  beet  interests  the  agri- 
culturist only  from  secondary  considerations,  and  will  be  treated  in  the 
briefest  possible  manner  to  give  an  intelligent  idea  of  its  methods. 

The  beets  are  first  conveyed  to  washing  tanks  provided  with  suitable 
apparatus  for  keeping  them  in  motion  and  transferring  them  toward 
the  end  from  which  the  fresh  water  enters,  in  order  that  the  whole  of 
the  adhering  soil,  together  with  any  sand  and  pebbles,  may  be  com- 
pletely removed.  By  a  suitable  elevator  the  beets  are  next  taken  to  a 
point  above  the  center  of  the  diffusion  battery,  shown  in  fig.  21,  whence 
they  are  dropped  into  a  slicing  apparatus,  by  which  they  are  cut  into 
pieces  of  greater  or  less  length  and  of  small  thickness,  and  of  such  a 
shape  that  when  placed  in  the  cells  of  the  battery  they  will  not  lie  so 
closely  together  as  to  prevent  the  circulation  of  the  diffusion  liquors. 
When  the  cell  is  full  of  the  sliced  beets  it  is  closed  and  the  hot  juices 
from  the  cell  Jast  filled  are  admitted  and  allowed  to  remain  in  contact 
with  the  cuttings  for  a  few  minutes.  From  10  to  12  cells  are  thus  kept 
in  use.  While  one  is  filling  another  is  emptying.  The  fresh  hot  water 
is  always  admitted  to  the  cell  next  to  be  emptied  and  passes  in  suoces- 
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The  extracted  cuttings  are  carried  through  a  press  by  which  a  por- 
tion  of  the  water  ie  removed,  and  they  are  then  in  suitable  condition  for 
use  as  cattle  food.    The  diffusion  juices  obtained  as  above  described  an 
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conveyed  to  carbonatation  tanks,  where  they  are  treated  with  from  3 
to  3  per  cent  of  their  weight  of  lime  and  afterwards  with  carbonic  acid 
until  nearly  all  of  the  lime  is  precipitated.  The  slightly  alkaline 
juices  are  next  passed  through  Alter  presses,  by  which  the  precipitated 
lime  and  other  solid  matters  are  removed.  The  juices  pass  next  to  a 
second  set  of  oarbonatation  tanks,  in  which  they  undergo  a  treatment 
similar  to  that  just  mentioned,  but  the  quantity  of  lime  added  is  small 
as  compared  with  that  of  the  first  oarbonatation.  Therefiltered  jniees 
from  the  second  oarbonatation,  usually  termed  the  "saturation,"  are 
carried  to  the  multiple-effect  vacuum  evaporator  and  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  sirup. 


Fig.  tt—  KnlWpla-efl«ot  •TftporathiK  aypmntm. 

The  multiple-effect  evaporating  apparatus  (fig.  22)  consists  of  a 
series  of  pans  connected  in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure  a  progressively 
higher  vacuum.  The  thin  juices  enter  the  first  pan,  where  they  are 
evaporated  at  a  vacuum  represented  by  a  column  of  0  to  8  inches  of 
merenry.  The  steam  with  which  this  evaporation  is  effected  is  usually 
the  waste  coming  from  the  engines  and  pumps  of  the  factory. 

The  vapors  generated  in  the  first  pan  enter  the  heating  pipes  of  the 
second  one,  and  are  thus  utilized  in  evaporating  the  somewhat  concen- 
trated sirup  which  is  drawn  off  from  the  first  pan  into  the  second  one, 
where  the  vacuum  is  higher,  being  represented  by  a  column  of  merenry 
of  from  12  to  Iff  inches  in  height.  The  vapors  which  are  produced  in 
the  second  pan  are  in  like  manner  conveyed  to  the  heating  pipes  of  a 
third  apparatus,  where  the  still  more  concentrated  straps  from  the 
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second  pan  are  conducted  and  evaporated  at  the  highest  vacuum 
obtainable  in  such  apparatus,  usually  from  26  to  28  inches  of  mercury. 
Usually  a  fourth  pan  is  employed,  bat  the  arrangement  is  folly 
illustrated  by  the  above  example.  It  Is  easy  to  see  by  the  arrange- 
ment above  noted  that  the  evaporation  of  the  thin  diffusion  jnioes  to 
a  heavy  sirup  is  accomplished  with  the  greatest  economy,  direct  steam 
being  admitted  only  into  the  first  pan,  and  the  rest  of  the  operation 
being  accomplished  by  the  steam  generated  in  the  evaporation  of  the 
liquors.  The  sirup  thus  produced  is  converted  into  sugar  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner: 

A  portion  of  the  strop  is  placed  in  an  evaporating  apparatus  called 
the  strike  pan.     This  apparatus  is  very  large,  usually  a  cylindrical 
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vessel  with  a  conical  bottom,  and  is  provided  with  a  series  of  coils,  one 
above  the  other,  to  which  the  steam  can  be  admitted  at  will.  The 
admission  of  steam  is  always  so  regulated  that  it  is  not  allowed  to 
enter  any  of  the  coils  above  the  surface  of  the  liquid  in  the  pan.  The 
portion  of  sirup  first  introduced  is  evaporated  until  it  reaches  a  point  of 
consistency  which  will  permit  of  the  formation  of  crystals,  i.  e.,  super- 
sataration.  In  this  condition,  if  a  portion  of  fresh  sirop  be  introduced 
the  whole  mass  in  the  pan  becomes  charged  with  exceedingly  fine 
crystals  of  sugar. 

By  careful  manipulation  and  the  introduction  of  new  quantities  of 
sirop  from  time  to  time  these  crystals  are  made  to  grow.    As  the  pan 

"omes  fall  successive  coils  of  the  steam  pipes  are  brought  into  use,  so 
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that  the  boiling  surface  of  the  pan  is  gradually  increased  in  propor- 
tion to  the  volume  of  its  contents.  In  the  course  of  a  few  hours  the 
skilled  sugar  boiler  will  find  that  the  pan  is  full  and  that  the  crystals 
have  grown  to  the  proper  size.  The  mass  in  the  vacuum  pan  at  this 
stage  is  extremely  heavy,  consisting  of  a  dense  mass  of  sugar  crystals 
mixed  with  a  quantity  of  molasses  greater  or  leas  in  amount,  as  the 
juices  from  which  the  sugar  is  made  are  more  or  less  pure.  The  illus- 
tration of  the  vacuum  pan  (fig.  23)  is  from  a  photograph  of  a  large 
pan,  17  feet  in  diameter  and  42  feet  high,  intended  for  refinery  use. 
This  pan  turns  out  1,000  barrels  of  sugar  at  each  strike,  and  the  time 
required  for  boiling  is  about  three  hours.    It  is  constructed  on  exactly 
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the  same  principles  as  the  smaller  pan  employed  in  beet-sugar  fac- 
tories. In  boiling  sugar  in  a  vacuum  pan,  if  the  highest  possible 
yield  is  desired  and  no  objection  arises  to  the  formation  of  soft  crys- 
tals, a  very  high  vacuum,  equivalent  to  29  inches  of  mercury  at  the 
sea  level,  is  employed.  At  this  vacuum  the  sirups  boil  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  from  112"  to  120°  F.  If  harder  crystals,  giving  a  somewhat 
leas  yield,  are  desired,  as  in  the  ease  of  making  granulated  sugars,  a 
lower  vacuum,  namely,  from  21  to  26  inches,  is  employed. 

The  sirups  are  reduced  in  the  vacuum  strike  pan  into  sugar  called 
tnassecuite,  which  contains  from  6  to  10  per  cent  of  water.  This  is 
then  carried  directly  to  the  centrifugals,  where  the  molasses  is  sepa- 
rated. 

b  c— 02 46 
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The  construction  of  the  centrifugal  apparatus  is  shown  in  fig.  24. 
A  lining  of  wire  gauze  permits  the  molasses  to  pass  outward  under 
the  impulse  of  the  centrifugal  motion,  while  it  retains  all  the  crystals 
of  sugar  except  those  fine  enough  to  be  entrained  with  the  escaping 
liquid.  The  uncrystallized  sirups,  together  with  the  water,  are  sepa- 
rated from  the  sugar  by  the  centrifugals,  and  form  the  molasses. 
The  molasses  is  reboiled  and  a  second  crop,  and  usually  a  third  crop, 
of  crystals  obtained,  the  molasses  from  which  is  treated  in  various 
ways  for  separating  the  sugar  which  it  still  contains.  One  of  these 
methods  which  has  come  into  general  use  is  known  as  the  Steffen 
process.  In  this  method  the  molasses  is  diluted  with  water  cooled  to 
a  low  temperature  and  treated  with  fresh-burned,  fine-ground  lime. 
The  sugar  in  these  conditions  forms  a  chemical  compound  with  the 
lime,  which  is  separated  from  the  other  constituents  of  the  molasses 
by  means  of  a  filter  press.  The  lime  sucrate  thus  secured  is  beaten 
up  to  a  cream  with  water,  the  lime  precipitated  with  carbonic  acid, 
separated  by  means  of  a  filter  press,  and  the  pure  sugar  juices  thus 
obtained  boiled  for  the  separation  of  the  sugar  as  described  above. 
Another  method  consists  in  removing  the  salts  which  prevent  the 
crystallization  of  the  sugar  by  the  process  of  osmosis.  A  third  method 
consists  in  the  use  of  strontium  or  barium  hydroxid  for  the  separation 
instead  of  lime  salts,  as  in  the  Steffen  process;  or,  finally,  the  molasses 
may  be  subjected  to  fermentation  and  distillation,  and  the  sugar 
therein  contained  thus  converted  into  alcohol. 

The  above  is  an  outline  of  the  general  method  used  for  the  manu- 
facture of  raw  sugar.  If  refined  sugar  is  to  be  made,  the  juices  and 
sirups  may  be  passed  over  bone  black  to  decolorize  them  and  the 
crystals  washed  in  the  centrifugal  in  order  to  make  them  perfectly 
white.  The  small,  hard,  colorless  crystals  thus  obtained  when  dried 
in  a  revolving  drum  form  the  granulated  sugars  of  commerce.  The 
customary  method  consists  in  treating  the  juices  with  sulphurous  acid 
and  purifying  the  crystals  in  the  centrifugals. 

HOME  KANUFAOTUBE  OF  STOAB. 

The  question  is  often  asked  if  beet  sugar  can  not  be  made  in  a  small 
way  so  that  farmers  could  club  together,  put  up  a  cheap  apparatus, 
and  produce  their  own  sugar.  On  account  of  the  elaborateness  of  the 
process  and  the  costly  nature  of  the  machinery  which  is  necessary  to 
produce  beet  sugar  even  in  a  small  way,  it  is  not  believed  that  it  could 
be  profitably  made  in  the  way  indicated.  A  small  factory  could  not 
possibly  compete  with  a  large  one,  and  hence  there  is  no  encourage- 
ment to  be  offered  in  the  way  of  producing  homemade  beet  sugar.  The 
Department  has  no  knowledge  of  any  successful  beet-sugar  factory 
of  this  kind.  There  is  no  country  producing  any  notable  quantity  of 
beet  sugar  in  which  home  apparatus  costing  only  a  few  thousand  dol- 
lars has  any  appreciable  influence  on  the  output  of  sugar.    Russia  has 
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been  cited  as  an  exception  to  this  rale.  The  output  of  beet  sugar  in 
Russia  in  1898-99  was  about  750,000  tons.  The  total  number  of  facto- 
ries in  operation  was  about  300.  The  average  annual  output  of  each 
factory  in  round  numbers  was  5,000,000  pounds,  representing  an 
average  consumption  of  25,000  tons  of  beets.  These  figures  indicate 
that  the  capacity  of  the  average  Russian  beet-sugar  factory  is  not 
greatly  different  from  that  of  other  European  countries. 

WASTE  PRODUCTS. 

The  waste  products  of  the  factory  consist  of  the  pulps  and  molasses. 
The  molasses  is  used  for  various  purposes,  either  for  making  sugar, 
as  described  above,  for  fertilizing  purposes,  for  the  manufacture  of 
alcohol,  or  sometimes  for  cattle  food.  The  pulps  make  a  valuable 
cattle  food.  They  may  be  fed  in  the  fresh  state  or  preserved  in  silos. 
Lately  extensive  experiments  have  been  made  in  drying  the  pulps  and 
preserving  them  in  the  dried  state,  and  these  experiments  have  been 
fairly  successful.  It  is  stated  that  the  value  of  the  pulps  for  feeding 
purposes  is  from  one-fourth  to  one-fifth  of  the  value  of  the  beets. 

COST  OF  MANUFACTURE. 

The  cost  of  manufacture  depends  on  as  many  factors  as  that  of  beet 
growing.  Chief  among  these  are  transportation,  fuel,  weather,  and 
labor.  Perhaps  the  most  important  of  these  factors  is  the  price  of 
fuel.  In  some  localities  coal  can  be  had  for  $1.25  per  ton;  in  others 
the  cost  may  reach  as  high  as  $10  per  ton. 

The  manufacture  of  beet  sugar  is  conducted  without  governmental 
supervision  in  this  country,  and  any  exact  account  of  its  cost  is  inac- 
cessible. To  show  what  it  may  be,  with  largo  experience  and  the 
highest  skill  and  management,  the  mean  cost  of  manufacture  in  113 
German  factories  is  given : 

Mean  capital  invested  in  each  factory $108,400.00 

Total  receipts  for  sugar,  molasses,  and  pulps  per  ton  of  beets 11. 10 

Mean  cost  of  beets  per  ton  of  2,204.62  pounds $4.00 

Salaries  per  ton  of  beets 26 

Labor  per  ton  of  beets 78 

Interest  on  investment  per  ton  of  beets -      .86 

Coal  per  ton  of  beets 68 

Miscellaneous  expenses  per  ton  of  beets 06 

Total  expense  of  manufacture  per  ton 7.84 

Profit  per  ton  of  beets 8.26 

The  mean  net  profit  for  each  factory  was  $34, 240.  The  price  paid  for 
beets,  however,  is  in  most  cases  fictitious,  the  beet  growers  owning  the 
factory  and  preferring  to  share  in  the  general  profits  rather  than  to 
charge  a  high  price  for  the  beets.  First-class  beets  rarely  sell  for  less 
than  $5  per  ton.    The  Western  Beet  Sugar  Company,  of  Watsonville, 
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Cal.,  stated  that  in  its  first  campaign,  1888-89,  the  cost  of  manufac- 
ture amounted  to  $80.80  per  ton  of  sugar.  At  the  present  time  it 
appears  that  with  the  best  machinery,  rich  beets,  and  most  economical 
processes  beet  sugar  can  be  made  in  this  country  at  a  cost  of  less  than 
4  cents  per  pound  when  the  price  of  rich  beets  does  not  exceed  15 
a  ton. 

According  to  the  report  on  the  manufacture  of  beet  sugar,  Twelfth 
Census  of  the  United  States,  the  average  price  paid  per  ton  of  beets 
was  as  follows: 

The  United  States $4.89 

California 4.47 

Michigan 4.88 

All  other  States  and  Territories 4.86 


008T  OF  FACTORY. 

4 

The  cost  of  building  a  first-class  beet-sugar  factory  is  much  greater 
than  is  commonly  supposed.  From  the  most  reliable  data  at  hand  it 
may  be  stated  that  in  Europe  the  cost  of  erecting  a  factory  with  the 
most  modern  machinery,  of  a  capacity  of  at  least  300  tons  of  beets  per 
day,  is  about  $200,000.  In  this  country  it  is  probable  that,  owing  to 
the  higher  price  of  labor,  the  cost  of  a  similar  factory  would  be  at  least 
$250,000. 

The  following  data,  from  the  report  on  beet-sugar  manufacture  in 
the  United  States,  Bulletin  59,  Twelfth  Census,  indicate  the  amount 
of  capital  required  in  establishing  a  factory: 

Nominal  daily  factory  capacity  and  capital  invested  per  ton  of  beefs. 


Number 
of  estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Total 
capacity 

in  tons 
of  beets 
per  day. 

Average 

daily 
capacity 

per 
factory. 

Capital  invested  per  ton  of  dally 
capacity. 

States  and  Territories. 

Total 
capital. 

Land. 

Build- 
ings. 

Ma- 
chin- 

and 
tools. 

Cash 
and 
sun- 
dries. 

United  States 

>81 

Tons. 
•19,110 

Tons. 
C16 

H.09T 

$86 

tx* 

1764 

fl<* 

California ...... 

18 

9 

14 

9,900 

4,100 

■6,110 

1,238 
466 

864 

1,(94 

979 

1,884 

86 
86 

87 

186 
884 

788 
689 
981 

06 

Michigan  ..r 

19 

Allotner 

153 

1  Includes  one  idle  establishment. 

•Includes  one  auxiliary  factory  at  which  no  sugar  Is  manufactured,  but  juice  Is  extracted 
from  the  beets  and  pumped  to  a  central  factory  for  treatment. 

In  estimating  the  capital  required  in  the  organization  of  new  companies 
for  the  manufacture  of  beet  sugar,  an  assumed  average  capital  per  ton  of  beets, 
daily  factory  capacity,  is  frequently  used  as  a  factor.  It  is  for  this  reason  mat 
these  figures  are  included  in  the  above  table. 

There  are  many  conditions  which  modify  the  average  capital  invested  per  too 
of  nominal  capacity.  Among  these  are  the  following:  (1)  The  cost  of  a  large 
factory  is  less  per  ton  of  capacity  than  that  of  a  small  one;  (2)  freight  charges  for 
the  transportation  of  machinery  vary  with  the  distance  of  the  site  of  the  factory 
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from  the  foundry  in  which  the  machinery  is  made;  (8)  the  cost  is  necessarily 
greater  in  the  case  of  those  factories  which  are  equipped  for  the  recovery  of  sugar 
from  molasses,  from  whioh  no  more  sugar  can  be  profitably  extracted  bj  the  proc- 
ess of  crystallization;  (4)  many  factories  have  machinery  of  relatively  small  capac- 
ity so  disposed  in  a  large  building  as  to  permit  of  increasing  the  capacity  of  the 
plant  without  additional  expense  for  buildings. 

The  Michigan  factories  were  built  within  two  years  and  under  similar  condi- 
tions in  the  iron  market;  with  one  exemption,  they  are  of  American  construction. 

As  has  been  intimated  before,  it  is  not  advisable  to  attempt  to 
manufacture  beet  sugar  with  smaller  factories  or  with  machinery  and 
appliances  which  do  not  represent  the  latest  improvements.  It  is  true 
that  there  are  many  parts  of  a  sugar  factory  which  have  not  changed 
much  within  the  last  twenty  years,  but  even  the  multiple-effect  appa- 
ratus, the  strike  pans,  and  the  centrifugals,  which  represent  the.most 
stable  parts  of  the  machinery,  have  undergone  considerable  changes 
within  the  time  mentioned.  Probably  one  of  the  greatest  dangers 
which  the  beet-growing  industry  in  this  country  will  meet  is  the  ten- 
dency to  begin  the  erection  of  a  beet-sugar  factory  with  cheap,  old, 
or  worn-out  apparatus  and  appliances  and  without  a  proper  technical 
study  of  all  the  questions  involved.  The  avoidance  of  this  danger  is 
all  the  more  difficult,  because  there  are  few  engineers  in  this  country 
who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  study  of  this  problem,  and 
European  experts  are  not  likely  to  understand  and  comprehend 
American  methods  and  measures.  Numerous  inquiries  have  been 
received  at  this  office  for  directions  for  making  beet  sugar  with  such 
appliances  as  a  cider  mill  and  sorghum-molasses  evaporator  might 
afford.  It  would  not  be  right  to  encourage  the  attempt  to  manufacture 
beet  sugar  in  any  such  way,  nor  should  the  expectation  be  excited 
among  our  farmers  that  they  will  be  able  to  make  a  crude  article  of 
sugar  which  they  can  dispose  of  to  a  central  factory  for  refining  pur- 
poses. It  is  best  to  recognize  at  the  very  first  the  great  expense  which 
attends  the  erection  of  a  sugar  factory  and  the  necessity  for  its  meet- 
ing every  modern  requirement.  Beet  growing  and  beet-sugar  manu- 
facture are  two  distinct  industries,  but  with  common  aims  and 
interests. 

COOPERATIVE  FACTORIES. 

It  is  seen  from  the  foregoing  paragraph  that  the  farmer  can  have  no 
reasonable  hope  of  successfully  establishing  a  home  beet-sugar  factory. 
It  is  not  just,  however,  that  he  should  be  deprived  of  any  cooperation 
in  the  process  of  manufacture  or  a  reasonable  share  of  the  profits  aris- 
ing therefrom.  The  methods  which  have  been  practiced  in  Europe 
for  securing  these  results  are  probably  those  which  will  eventually 
come  into  use  in  this  country.  The  cooperative  sugar  factory,  in 
which  the  farmers  growing  the  beets  hold  a  part  or  the  majority  of 
the  stock,  realizes  the  desired  end.  The  growers  of  beets  holding 
sharesinthe  factory  have  a  greater  interest  in  its  prosperity  and  try  to 
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grow  better  crops  and  to  secure  in  every  way  a  higher  yield.  The 
cooperative  factory  renders  impossible  those  disagreements  between 
capital  and  agriculture  which  do  so  much  to  retard  the  progress  of 
the  industry  and  to  embitter  the  f eeiing  of  the  farmer  against  the  fac- 
tory. To  show  the  extent  of  the  participation  of  shareholders  in 
factories  in  the  growing  of  beets  in  Germany,  it  may  be  stated  that 
of  the  11,672,816  metric  tons  of  beets  delivered  to  the  German  facto- 
ries in  1895-96,  2,689,004  tons  were  grown  by  shareholders.  Inasmuch 
as  the  farmers  in  a  beet-sugar  community  are  uniformly  prosperous, 
they  are  able  to  subscribe  for  shares  in  a  factory  and  by  a  community 
of  interests  practically  control  its  operations.  The  industry  of  grow- 
ing beets  is  not  yet  sufficiently  advanced  in  the  United  States  to 
render  possible  any  definite  outline  of  the  best  plan  of  securing 
cooperation  between  the  farmer  and  the  capitalist.  At  the  outset,  it 
would  probably  be  impossible  to  secure  among  the  farmers  alone  a 
sufficient  amount  of  capital  to  properly  equip  a  factory.  Even  could 
this  be  done,  the  additional  difficulty  would  be  encountered  of  a  lack 
of  experience  among  the  shareholders,  leading  to  poor  judgment  in 
regard  to  the  methods  of  conducting  the  manufacturing  operations. 
As  long  as  the  proprietors  of  the  factory  and  the  farmers  growing  the 
beets  are  satisfied  with  the  contracts  which  they  make,  there  is  no 
urgent  necessity  of  the  establishment  of  cooperative  enterprises. 
When  the  number  of  beet-sugar  factories  in  this  country,  however, 
begins  to  reach  the  hundreds,  favorable  opportunities  of  cooperative 
establishments  will  be  presented. 

STATISTICAL. 

UNIT  OF  VALUE. 

In  the  data  giving  the  production  and  consumption  of  sugar  the 
unit  of  value  commonly  employed  is  the  ton.  By  reason  of  the  fact 
that  the  ton  in  this  country  expresses  a  unit  of  varying  magnitude  a 
considerable  degree  of  confusion  is  often  introduced  into  statistical 
tables.  In  the  following  data,  when  not  otherwise  expressed,  the 
term  of  ton  is  used  as  the  representative  of  2,240  pounds.  The  short 
ton,  namely,  2,000  pounds,  is  a  more  convenient  unit  of  expression, 
but  is  not  used  in  the  publication  of  sugar  statistical  data  in  this 
country.  The  metric  ton,  which  is  used  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
is  a  weight  of  1,000  kilograms,  equivalent  to  2,204.62  pounds. 

In  the  tables  which  follow  some  slight  differences  will  be  noted  in 
data  relating  to  the  same  subject.  Their  differences  arise  from  the 
impossibility  of  securing  exact  statements  relating  to  statistical  data. 
Not  having  at  hand  the  means  of  revising  the  statistical  tables,  it  has 
been  thought  best  to  give  the  figures  of  the  best  authorities  without 
attempting  to  harmonize  them. 
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PRODUCTION  OF  BEET   SUGAR  IK  THE  UNITED  STATES   FROM 

1880  TO  1901. 

The  following  table,  showing  the  production  of  beet  sugar  in  the 
United  States  from  1830  to  the  present  time,  is  taken  from  the  Weekly 
Statistical  Sugar  Trade  Journal  for  January  7, 1897,  and  January  5. 1901 : 

Production  by  years  from  1830  to  1901. 


1830 A  few  hundred  pounds 

1881-1837 None 

1838-1839 1,800  pounds 

183&-1863 None 

1868-1871 ...  800  to  500  tons  per  annum 

1872 500tons 

1878 .  700  tons 

1874-1877.. .  Under  100  tons  per  annum 

1878 200  tons 

1879 l,200tons 

1880 500tons 

1881-1883 Less  than  500  tons 

1883 585  tons 

1884 958  tons 

1885... 600  tons 


1886 800  tons 

1887 255  tons 

1888 1,010  tons 

1889 2,600  tons 

1890 2,800  tons 

1891 5,859  tons 

1892 12,091  tons 

1898 20,458  tons 

1894 20,448  tons 

1895 80,000tons 

1896 40,000  tons 

1897-1898 »40,899tons 

1898-1899 ,82,471tons 

1899-1900  »72,944tons 

1900-1901 >76,859tons 


1  Tans  of  SJM0  pounds. 
LOCATION  OF  BEET-SUGAR  FACTORIES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


The  following  beet-sugar  factories  are  now  (September,  1901)  in 
operation : 

Beet-sugar  factories  of  the  United  States. 
[From  The  Beet  Sugar  Gazette,  Chicago,  September,  19QL] 


Name. 


In  operation. 


Bingham  ton  Beet  Sugar  Co . 

Empire  State  Sugar  Co 

Michigan: 

Michigan  Sugar  Co 


Bay  City  8ugarOo 
Detroit  Si 


tagarCo. 

Wolverine  Sugar  Co 

Peninsular  Sugar  Refining  Co 

West  Bay  City  Sugar  Co 

Alma  Sugar  Co „ 

Holland  Sugar  Co 

Kalamasoo  Sugar  Co 

Marine  Sugar  Co 

Western: 

American  Beet  Sugar  Co 

Colorado  Sugar  Manufacturing  Co. 

National  Sugar  Manufacturing  Co . 

Ogden  Sugar  Co 

Utah  Sugar  Co 

Utah  8ugar  Co.  (rasping  station)... 
Do  

American  Beet  Sugar  Co 

Do " 

Standard  Beet  Sugar  Co 

Middle  West: 

Minnesota  Sugar  Co 

Illinois  Sugar  Kenning  Co 

Continental  Sugar  Co 


Location. 


Binghamton,  N.  7  .  ... 
Lyons,  N.T. 

Bay  City,  Mich . 

do 

Rochester,  Mich 

Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 
Caro,  Mich 


West  Bay  City,  Mich 

Alma,  Mich 

Holland,  Mich 

Kalamasoo,  Mich ..... 
Marine  City, Mich... 


Rockyford,Colo 

Grand  Junction, Colo .... 

Sugar  City.  Colo 

Ogden.  Utah 

Lehi  City.  Utah 

Springfield,  Utah 

Bingham  Junction,  Utah . 

Grand  Island,  Nebr 

Norfolk,  Nebr 

Leavitt,  Nebr 


St.  Louis  Park,  Minn 

Pekin.ni 

Fremont,  Ohio 


Daily 
pacity. 


Tons. 
600 
600 

600 
600 
600 
360 
600 
760 
600 
860 
600 
360 

1,000 
360 
600 
860 
860 
860 
860 
860 
860 
600 

860 
700 
860 
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Beri-Wflor  faetortn  of  the  United  Sditw -Continued. 


>_. 

Locution. 

»ja^ 

At  opaniMon — Oontinnod. 
PadfloOoart: 

L 

Ibu 

■w               "t;":::::":;::n 

l9 

Hal  1*  optratio*. 

Kmb  tmOdtrngfor  Of  campaign  of  HOI. 

Turning,  Villi 

wo 

LOT 

Ko»  Mldk|  /tor  BM  campaign  of  IMt. 

WORLD'S  BUOAS  OBOP. 


The  total  sugar  crops  of  the  world  for  the  past  four  years,  as  given 
below,  are  rearranged  from  Willett  A  Gray's  Weekly  Statistical 
Sugar  Trade  Journal  for  August  15,  1901: 

The  world's  sugar  crop. 


United  Statu 

Total  beat  angar  prodootton . 

PnJtSdSfrtt 

Porto  Bioo*  "'"."!'.*.".""  1 1.".'"! 
BmUalilMJi 

BrttiahWert  jjidiw  "" 

Trinidad,  exports 

Barbados.  •  [porta 

Antdma  aa'd'st!  BJ'tta"  I" .'"'.'.! 
Trench  Wert  India*— 

HartlnlQtie,  exporta 

Qnedeloope 

Danish  Wert  Iii.'.:w   81  Cwli 

Haiti  and  Kaat'il)<iiii1:ik'»  , , 

Looser  Antfllaa.  not  unnd  abora  . 

Mexico,  orop 

Central  Amartoa— 

Guatemala,  erop 

San  Bat  radar,  crop 

Nicaragua.  rr«p  

South  Amor  it.  a 
I         British  Gnlena  (Demerare),  ai 
Dutch  Guiana  (Surinam),  crop . 


12.000 

50,000 
R.QOO 


«0,HT 

64.000 
OK.  833 

311,  on 


87.1* 
13, 000 

«,ooo 

8,000 
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The  world's  sugar  crop— Continued. 


Cane  sugar— Continued 

South  America— Continued. 

Pern,  exports 

Argentina,  crop 

Brazil,  crop .............. 


Total  cane  sugar  in  America 


British  India,  exports 

Slam,  crop 

Java,  crop.... 

Japan  (consumption  170,000  tons,  mostly 

imported) 

Philippine  Islands,  exports 


Total  cane  sugar  in  Asia 

Australia  and  Polynesia— 

Saeensland 
ew  South  Wales 

Fiji  Islands,  exports 


Total  cane  sugar,  Australia  and  Polynesia. 


fiE&irp 


lus  and  other  British  possessions. 
Reunion  and  other  French  possessions.. 


Total  cane-sugar  in  Africa 

Europe— Spain 

Total  cane-sugar  production  (W.  &  Q.) .. 

The  world: 

Grand  total  cane  and  beet  sugar  production. .. 
Estimated  increase  in  the  world's  production . 


1900-190L 


Tons. 
106,000 
114,252 
178,000 


2,160,262 


15,000 

7,000 

710,120 


30,000 


762,120 


97,660 
19,000 
80,000 


149,660 


96,000 

190,000 

86,000 


820,000 


88,000 


8,426,022 


9,621,881 
1,046,806 


1809-1900. 


Tons. 
100,881 
91.607 
192,700 


1,667,662 


10,000 

7,000 

721,998 

2,000 
62,786 


808,778 


124,871 
15,500 
81,000 


171,871 


99,000 

157,025 

85,000 


291.025 


83,215 


2,867,041 


8,474,985 


1808-99. 


Tons. 
61,910 
72,000 

154,496 


1,629,760 


10,000 

7,000 

669,281 


98,000 


799,281 


164,241 
28,000 
84,000 


226,241 


90,822 

186.487 

37,781 


815,090 


25,000 


2,995,872 


8,000,944 


1897-08. 


Tons, 
101,577 
110,000 
200,478 


1,717,784 


20,000 

7,000 

681,201 


178,000 


796.201 


97,916 
26,000 
80,000 


153,916 

r 


80,178 

121,093 

81,488 


283,864 


28,000 


2,864,256 


7,786,428 


In  the  above  table  is  comprised  the  entire  sugar  production  of  all  the  countries  of  the  world, 
including  those  crops  which  have  heretofore  been  ignored  in  statistics.  These  figures  include 
local  consumptions  of  home  production  wherever  known. 

PRODUCTION  OF   BEET  SUGAB   IK  ETJBOPE  FOB  FOUB  YEABS, 

1896-97  TO  1899-1900. 

The  quantities  of  sugar  produced  in  Europe  for  four  years,  from 
1896  to  1900,  the  last  crop  partially  estimated,  are  as  follows: 

Sugar  crops  of  several  European  countries. 
[From  Llcht's  Monthly  Circular.] 


Country. 


Germany 

Austria 

Prance 

Russia 

Belgium 

Holland 

Other  countries . 


Total  for  Europe 


1899-1900. 

Tons  of  2,204 

pounds. 


1,798,681 
1,106,007 
977,860 
910,000 
804,000 
171,029 
263,929 


6,628,446 


1898-99. 

Tons  of  2£04 

pounds. 


1,721,718 
1,051.290 
880,182 
776,066 
244,017 
149,763 
209,115 


4,982,101 


1897-98. 

Tons  of  2,204 

pounds. 


1,862,867 
881,667 
821,286 
788,715 
266,897 
126,666 
196,245 


4,831,774 


1896-97. 

Tonsof&AM 

pounds. 


1,886,586 
934,007 
762,061 
728,667 
288,009 
174,206 
202,990 


4,916,496 


VTJHBEB  OF  FACTORIES,  YIELD  OF  BEETS  PEB  ACBE,  AND  YIELD 
OF  SUGAB  IK  THE  PBINCIPAL  BEET-SUGAB  00X7NTBIES  OF 
ETJBOPE. 

Gtermany.— Number  of  factories  in  operation  daring  1895-96,  897;  quantity  of 
beets  used,  11,672,816  tons;  hectares  cultivated,  876,669  (acres,  980,872);  mean 
yield  per  hectare,  81,000  kilos  (pounds  per  acre,  27,669);  mean  price  of  beets  per 
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metric  ton,  17.70 marks  (equal  to  $4.64  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds);  yield  of  tuw sugar 
(92  per  cent)  on  weight  of  beets,  18.11  per  cent;  average  output  of  sugar  per 
factory,  4,068  metric  tons. 

France.— Number  of  factories  in  operation  during  1805-06,  856;  quantity  of 
beets  used,  5,411,484  metric  tons;  yield  of  refined  sugar  on  weight  of  beets,  10.97 
per  cent;  hectares  under  cultivation,  204,715  (405,852  acres);  yield  of  beets  in 
metric  tons  per  acre,  nearly  10.5;  average  output  of  sugar  per  factory,  1,876  tons. 

Austria- Hungary.— Number  of  factories  in  operation  in  1805-06, 215;  quantity 
of  beets  used,  5,760,000  metric  tons;  yield  of  raw  sugar  (02  per  cent)  on  weight  of 
beets,  18.5  per  cent;  average  output  of  sugar  for  each  factory,  8,668  tons. 

Russia.— Number  of  factories  in  operation  during  1895-06,  277;  quantity  of 
beets  used,  5,811,888  metric  tons;  per  cent  of  sugar  in  beets,  15.71;  average  output 
of  sugar  for  each  factory,  2,828  tons. 


CONSUMPTION  OF  SUOAR  IN  THE  UNITED  8TATB& 

The  first  of  the  following  tables  shows  the  consnmption  of  sugar  in 
the  United  States  for  each  of  the  years  1900,  1899,  and  1898,  with  a 
detailed  statement  of  the  origin  of  the  sugar  consumed,  and  the 
second  is  a  statement  of  the  consumption  in  the  United  States  from 
1881  to  1900,  inclusive.  The  tables  are  taken  from  the  Weekly 
Statistical  Sugar  Trade  Journal  of  January  3,  1901. 

Consumption  of  sugar  in  the  United  States  during  the  years  1898, 1899,  and  1900. 

[Tons  of  2£40  pounds.] 


£                                Source  of  sugar  supply. 

1800. 

1809. 

1868. 

1,706,000 
3,482 

1,681,000 
20,820 

i  SOS,  000 

^    M« 

Meltings  of  foreign  sugar  through  New  Orleans...... 

1,708,618 
181,800 

1,660,180 

92,066 

67 

1,496,657 

0,481 

23 

1,888,827 

1,782,818 

1,606,(01 

Rxport  of  raw  sugar  from  Atlantic  ports 

46 
6,048 

1,818 
14,084 

1,480 

4,1« 

6,087 

16,802 

6.6* 

Consnmption  of  foreign  sugar  through  Atlantic  ports......... 

1,827,740 
182,274 

1,715,611 
124,181 

1,499,269 

Consumption  of  foreign  sugar  through  San  Francisco......... 

189,686 

1,960,014 

1,830,642 

1,698.9* 

Louisiana  crop  consumed  during  the  year... 

168,000 

6,460 

82,786 

6,000 

7,647 

8§8§§ 

915,612 

Texas  crop  consumed  during  the  year 

T.8U0 

United  States  beet  sugar  consumed  during  the  year 

94,458 

United  States  maple  sugar  consumed  during  the  year 

Molasses  sugar  made  in  United  States  from  foreign  molasses. 

6,000 
1,700 

260,888 

288,426 

208,9* 

Grand  total ,.  ..«...»***.... ...... ......  . 

2,220,847 
20,000 

2,073,068 
26.000 

1,982.92 

Add  undistributed  refined  brought  oyer  from  previous  years. 

96,000 

Deduct  undistributed  refined  carried  over  to  next  year 

2,249,847 
80,000 

2,008,068 
20,000 

2,027.908 
26,000 

Total  consnmption  of  all  sugar,  in  tons  of  2JM0  pounds.. 

2,219,847 

2,078,068 

2,002, 90S 

Consumption  per  capita  is  66.6  pounds  in  1900, 61  pounds  in  1899,  60.3  pounds  in  1898, 63,7  pound* 
In  1897, 60.9  pounds  in  1896, 64JS3  pounds  in  1896, 66.64  pounds  in  1894,  63.88  pounds  In  1808, 68.N 
pounds  in  1882, 67.46  pounds  in  1891, 64.66  pounds  in  1890, 52.64  pounds  in  1889, 64.28  pounds  in  1898* 
6301  pounds  In  1887, 68.66  pounds  In  1886, 49.96  pounds  In  1886,  and  61  pounds  in  1884, 
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Oofutmnption  of  tugar  in  the  United  States  daring  the  yean  1881  to  1900,  inclusive. 


DMT. 

Total  con- 
sumption 
of  United 

SUtflB. 

Increase  (+) 
orea«e(— ). 

Yttt. 

Total  con- 

■umption 
ol  United 
States. 

Increase  (4-) 

1M0 

1 

1 

S 

t 

i 
it 

+  e.n     isbo 

! 
1.         31 

!:    S 
!:    S 

1.         10 

f      5! 

I.         I7S 

J.         80 

31 

4  s.'eo 

-  l.n 

+  £ra 

+  0.18 
-8.W 
+  6.08 
+  S.H 
—  1.101 
+V.M 

1888 

+  o» 

1884 „ 

16*2  ..._ „ 

+  6,8 

IS  per  cant,  or  Ml  per  oont  per  annum. 

CONSUMPTION  OP  SUGAB  1'EB  HEAD. 

The  following  tables,  taken  from  the  Weekly  Statistical  Sugar  Trade 
Journal,  shows  the  consumption  of  sugar  in  pounds  per  head  for  all 
the  countries  of  Europe  and  for  the  United  States  for  four  years  from 
1891-92  to  1894^96: 


Sweden  and  Norway  . , 


Italy 
Boon. 

England 
Bulgaria 

State '"' 


4.788,000 

e.aan.ooo 

0,878.000 

80,7*4,000 
6,800,000 
17, 650, 000 

b,  OBa,  ooo 

88, 027,  WO 

a,  310, ooo 
2,  aaa, ooo 
t,ae.tm 


B0.« 
10. 31 
28.88 
21.10 
43.68 
24.14 
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We  give  below  figures  showing  the  consumption  of  sugar  per  capita 
in  the  various  countries  of  Europe  and  in  the  United  States: 

Consumption  of  sugar  per  capita,  1899-1900, 


Country. 


Population , 

ttanper 

capita, 

188O-190QL 

1900. 

65,885, 000 

88.9 

46,885,000 

17.6 

88.505.000 
107,000,000 

86.9 
14.0 

5,075,000 

82.4 

8,070,000 

88.8 

1,884,000 

54.8 

7,175,000 

88.8 

81,868,000 

6.1 

6,618,000 

7.8 

18,200,000 

ia6 

5,110,000 

14.7 

40,706,000 

9L6 

8,816,000 

7.7 

8,466,000 

7.8 

8,413,000 

5.8 

24,515,000 

8.0 

8,145,000 

818 

401,850,000 

87.1 

74,687,907 

86.6 

Germany 

Austria 

France • *. 

Russia „. 

Holland 

Belgium 

Denmark ..... 

Sweden  and  Norway 

Italy 

Roumanla. 

Spain 

Portugal  and  Madeira 

England 

Bulgaria 

Greece 

Serria 

Turkey * 

Switierland 

All  Europe  (Lioht) 

United  States  of  America  ( W.  A  G.) 
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lOonnu  Bulletin  No.  60.   Ifarch  7,  VUL] 

MANUFACTURE  OF  BEET  SUGAR 


Hon.  William  R.  Merriam. 

Director  of  the  Census. 

Sib:  I  transmit  herewith  a  report  on  the  manufacture  of  beet  sugar 
in  the  United  States,  prepared  under  my  direction  hj  Dr.  Guilford  L. 
Spencer,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  while  acting  in  the  capacity 
of  expert  special  agent  for  the  division  of  manufactures  of  the  Census 
Office. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  report,.  Dr.  Spencer  personally  visited 
every  beet  sugar  factory  in  operation  in  the  United  States,  and  his 
report  is  an  admirable  statement  of  the  development  and  present  con- 
dition of  this  new  industry.  In  view  of  the  great  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject of  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from  the  beet,  Dr.  Spencer  was 
instructed  to  prepare  a  report  more  in  detail  than  usual. 

From  this  report,  it  appears  that  there  were  31  beet  sugar  factories 
in  the  United  States  in  the  census  year,  distributed  among  10  States 
and  1  Territory,  representing  an  invested  capital  of  $20,958,519,  and 
producing  71,427  long  tons  of  beet  sugar,  valued  at  $7,323,857.  This 
is  a  small  product,  in  view  of  the  amount  of  capital  invested,  due 
largely  to  the  fact  that  the  census  year  was  a  disastrous  one  for  the 
beet  sugar  crop. 

The  existence  of  37  factories  is  reported  at  the  close  of  the  census 
year,  having  a  nominal  daily  capacity  of  22,310  short  tons  of  beets, 
and  capable  of  manufacturing  240,000  short  tons  of  sugar  annually. 

The  decade  ending  with  tne  Twelfth  Census  covers  the  period  of 
greatest  activity  in  this  industry,  and  may  almost  be  said  to  nave  wit- 
nessed its  birth  as  a  successful  manufacturing  enterprise. 

As  the  result  of  his  investigations,  the  special  agent  reports  that  the 
beet  sugar  manufacture  may  now  be  regarded  as  a  commercial  success 
in  the  United  States. 

Very  respectfully, 

S.  N.  D.  North, 
Chief  Statistician  for  Manufacturers. 


MANTTPACTTJBE  OF  BEET  STOAB. 

By  Guilford  L.  Spencer,  Expert  Special  Agent. 

Reports  were  received  from  30  establishments  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  beet  sugar  during  the  census  year  ending  May  31, 1900,  and 
also  from  1  factory  equipped  for  the  industry,  which^  was  idle.  While 
these  factories  are  distributed  in  10  states  and  1  territory,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  publish  separate  totals,  except  for  the  states  of  California  and 
Michigan,  without  disclosing  the  operations  of  individual  establish 
ments. 
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Tabu  1.— Bed  mtgar  inchutry* 


States  and  Territories. 


The  United  States. 


California. 
Michigan  . 
Alfother.. 


Number 
of  estab- 
lish- 
ment!. 


>81 


Capital 
invested. 


120,966,619 


>8 

9 

14 


10,139,780 
4,018,748 
6,804,996 


of 

ried 
officers. 


48 


11 
20 
17 


Salaries 
paid. 


Number  of 
superin- 
tendents, 

manager?. 

clerks,  and 


6114,800 


602 


89,900 
88,400 
41,000 


111 
96 
98 


paid. 


6*2,575 


77, 90 
68,293 
96,102 


States  and  Territories. 


The  United  States, 


California 
Michigan. 
Allother. 


Average 
number  of 


era 


1,970 


909 
478 
688 


Wages  paid. 


61,092,207 


480,072 
216,704 
896,481 


Miscella- 
neous 
expenses. 


6461,861 


169,449 

77,262 

204,640 


Cost  of  ma- 
terials used. 


64,808,796 


2,243,680 
1,109,903 
1,450,313 


Valoeof 

products  at 

works. 


67,323,667 


3,499,996 
1,602,265 
2,221,6* 


1  Includes  one  idle  establishment. 

The  total  of  "all  other"  States  and  Territories,  shown  in  this  and 
subsequent  tables,  includes  establishments  distributed  as  follows:  Colo- 
rado, 1;  Illinois,  1;  Minnesota,  1;  Nebraska,  3;  New  Mexico,  1;  New 
York,  2;  Oregon,  1;  Utah,  3;  Washington.  1.  The  statistics  for  these 
factories  are  grouped  in  order  to  avoid  disclosing  the  operations  of 
individual  factories. 

Of  the  31  factories,  29  were  controlled  by  incorporated  companies, 
and  2  by  individuals. 

Table  2. — Capital  invested. 


States  and  Territories. 


Total. 


The  United  States ,1620,968,619 


California 
Michigan. 
Allother. 


U0,139,780 
4,013,743 
6,804,996 


Land. 


6682,706 


849,969 
148,086 
189,700 


Buildings. 


68,891,671 


1,826,168 

926,980 

1,140,288 


Machinery, 

tools,  and 

implements. 


614,420,826 


7,309,447 
2,414,849 
4,696,329 


Cash  and 
sundries. 


61,964,118 


666,211 
690,378 
778,529 


*  Includes  one  idle  establishment 


The  total  capital  invested  in  beet  sugar  manufacture  in  1899,  the 
year's  work  reported  in  the  present  bulletin,  was  $20,968,519,  of 
which  $682,705  is  reported  for  land,  $3,891,371  for  buildings,  $14,420,- 
325  for  machinery,  and  $1,964,118  for  casn  on  hand,  bills  receivable, 
unsettled  ledger  accounts,  raw  materials,  stock  in  process  of  manu- 
facture, finished  products  on  hand,  and  other  sundries.  The  item 
"land"  is  not  intended  to  include  farm  lands,  but  in  view  of  the  con- 
siderable area  required  by  the  factories  for  storage,  disposal  of  waste 
water,  etc.,  and  to  provide  for  the  future  growth  of  the  establish- 
ments, it  has  not  been  practicable  to  eliminate  a  small  area  now  util- 
ized for  agricultural  purposes.  In  many  instances  large  tracts  of  land 
are  owned  by  the  companies  and  devoted  to  agriculture. 
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At  the  census  of  1890  reports  were  received  from  only  2  beet  su^ar 
factories,  and  therefore,  to  avoid  disclosing  the  operations  of  individ- 
ual establishments,  the  statistics  for  the  industry  were  not  separately 
reported,  but  the  value  of  the  product  is  estimated  by  the  writer  to 
have  been  $340,000.    No  estimate  of  the  capital  invested  can  be  made. 

In  1879  4  factories  were  in  operation  and  were  reported  in  the 
Tenth  Census.  The  total  capital  invested  was  1865,000,  and  the  value 
of  the  products  was  $282,572.'  Few  single  factories  reported  in  the 
Twelfth  Census  have  so  small  an  investment  as  the  combined  capital 
of  the  4  in  operation  in  1879. 

Table  3. — Nominal  dotty  factory  capacity,  and  capital  invested  per  ton  of  beets. 


States  and  Territories. 


United  States 

California 

Michigan 

▲HoUier 


Number 
of  estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


>81 


>8 
14 


Total 

capacity 

in  ions 

of  beets 

per  day. 


Tans. 
*  19, 110 


9,900 

4,100 

•6,110 


Average 

daily 
capacity 
per  fac- 
tory. 


Tons. 
610 


1,288 
456 
364 


Capital  invested  per  ton  of  daily  capacity. 


Total 
capital. 


$1,097 


1,024 

979 

1,884 


Land. 


136 


86 
86 
87 


Build- 
ings. 


1204 


185 
226 
224 


Ma- 
chin- 
ery 
and 
tools. 


9754 


738 
589 
921 


Cash 
and 
sun- 
dries. 


$103 


66 
129 
152 


1  Includes  one  idle  establishment 

*  Includes  one  auxiliary  factory  at  which  no  sugar  is  manufactured,  but  juice  is  extracted  from 
the  beets  and  pumped  to  a  central  factory  for  treatment. 

In  estimating  the  capital  required  in  the  organization  of  new  com- 
panies for  the  manufacture  of  beet  sugar,  an  assumed  average  capital 
per  ton  of  beets,  daily  factory  capacity,  is  frequently  used  as  a  factor. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  these  figiires  are  included  in  Table  3. 

There  are  many  conditions  which  modify  the  average  capital  invested 
per  ton  of  nominal  capacity.  Among  these  are  the  following:  (1)  the 
cost  of  a  large  factory  is  less  per  ton  of  capacity  than  that  of  a  small 
one;  (2)  freight  charges  for  the  transportation  of  machinery  vary  with 
the  distance  of  the  site  of  the  factory  from  the  foundry  in  which  the 
machinery  is  made;  (3)  the  cost  is  necessarily  greater  in  the  case  of 
those  factories  which  are  equipped  for  the  recovery  of  sugar  from 
molasses,  from  which  no  more  sugar  can  be  profitably  extracted  by 
the  process  of  crystallization;  (4)  many  factories  have  machinery  of 
relatively  small  capacity  so  disposed  in  a  large  building  as  to  permit 
of  increasing  the  capacity  of  the  plant  without  additional  expense  for 
buildings. 

The  Michigan  factories  were  built  within  two  yearsand  under  simi- 
lar conditions  in  the  iron  market;  with  one  exception,  they  are  of 
American  construction. 


lSee  Tenth  Census,  Manufactures,  pp.  94,  101,  127. 
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Table  4.— Number  and  nominal  daily  capacity  of  edabfUhmenU  m  1900, 1899,  and  1898. 


States  and  Territories. 


The  United  8tates 

California 

Colorado 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Nebraska 

NewMexloo 

New  York 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Utan 

Washington 


1900. 


Number 
of  estab- 
lish, 
ments. 


*87 


8 
t 

1 

10 
1 
8 
1 
8 
1 
1 
4 
1 


Nominal 
daily  ca- 
pacity in 
tons  of 
beets. 


22,810 


9,900 
1,860 

700 
4,460 

400 
1,200 

200 
1,000 

400 

860 
•1,460 

880 


1899. 


Number 
of  estab- 
lish- 
menta. 


*81 


*8 
1 
1 
9 
1 
8 
1 
2 


1 
8 

1 


Nominal 
daily  ca- 
pacity in 
tons  of 
beets. 


19,110 


9,900 
860 
TOO 

4,100 
400 

1,260 
200 
400 


860 

•1,100 

860 


Number 
of  estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


15 


1 
1 
2 

1 
2 


1 

2 


Nominal 
daily  ca- 
pacity in 
tons  of 


1. 


4,409 


400 

400 
660 
209 


89 
950 


i  Includes  two  idle  establishments. 
•Includes  one  idle  establishment 
•  Includes  two  auxiliary  factories. 

•Includes  one  auxiliary  factory  at  which  no  sugar  Is  manufactured,  but  Juice  is  extracted 
beets  and  pumped  to  a  central  factory  for  treatment. 


from  the 


Tablb  b\— Employee*  and  wage* 


States  and  Territories. 


Number 
of 

officers. 


Salaries 
paid. 


Number  of  superintendents,  managers, 
clerks,  and  salesmen. 


Men. 


Salaries 
paid. 


Women. 


Salaries 
paid. 


The  United  States 

California. 

Michigan 

AHotEer 


48 


8114,800 


287 


8285,667 


15 


86,711 


11 
20 
17 


89,900 
83,400 
41,000 


107 
90 
90 


75,687 
65,706 
94,814 


4 
8 
8 


2,80 
2.687 
1,7» 


States  and  Territories. 


The  United  States 

California 

Michigan 

AUother 


Average  number  of  wage  earners  and  total  wages  paid. 


Men,  16 

years  and 

oyer. 


1,961 


908 
471 
577 


Wages 
paB. 


81,065,218 


477,806 
215,884 
892,078 


Women, 
16  years 
and  oyer. 


8 

1 


Wages 
paid. 


81,686 


1,665 
120 


Children, 
under  15 


15 


8 

1 

11 


Wages 

paid- 


15,  KM 


1,201 

760 

8,88 


In  beet-sugar  factories  the  length  of  the  manufacturing  year  is 
dependent  upon  agricultural  conditions.  The  factories  are  operated 
only  a  part  of  the  calendar  year,  but  after  the  close  of  the  manufac- 
turing season,  many  of  the  employees,  especially  foremen  and  skilled 
laborers,  are  engaged  for  a  few  months  in  making  repairs  and  improve- 
ments. The  majority  return  to  work  on  farms  or  in  other  industries. 
The  manufacture  begins  at  a  time  when  there  is  comparatively  little 
demand  for  farm  labor,  except  in  harvesting  sugar  beets,  and  thus,  in 
a  measure,  it  fills  out  tne  year  for  the  farm  laborer.  When  compar- 
ing the  average  earnings  with  the  averages  reported  for  other  indus- 
tries, these  facte  should  be  considered* 
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Table  6. — Cost  of  materials  used. 


States  and  Territories. 


Total. 


Sugar 
beets. 


The  United  States $4,803,796    $3, 485,320 


Fuel. 


California 2,243,580 

Michigan 1,109,903 

All  other ;    1,450,313 


1,585,953 
902,592 
996,775 


$453,036 

253, 1S5 

90. 969 

108,882 


Mill  sup- 
plies. 


Freight 
paid. 


$18,938     1369,070 


10,011 
2,840 
6,082 


205,286 

26,839 

136,945 


All  other 
mate- 
rials. 


•$477,437 


189,115 
201,029 


1  Includes  $51,000,  cost  of  sugar  beet  juice. 

The  small  value  of  the  products,  $7,323,857,  is  due  to  an  enormous 
shortage  in  the  crop  of  sugar  beets  for  the  year  ending  May  31,  1900. 
In  all  branches  of  sugar  manufacture  the  years  of  plentiful  harvests 
must  carry  the  industry  over  the  years  of  failure,  and  yield  a  return 
that  will  make  the  average  earnings  justify  the  investments. 

Of  the  16  new  factories,  15  of  which  were  operated  for  the  first  time 
in  1899,  several  were  not  completed  when  the  harvest  was  ready,  and 
in  some  instances  there  were  serious  Josses  from  deterioration  of  the 
beets.  As  a  whole,  there  was  an  apparent  small  profit  earned  by  the 
factories,  in  certain  cases  handsome  dividends  were  paid,  in  others 
there  were  heavy  losses,  and  in  many  instances  the  factories  little  more 
than  paid  expenses. 

In  addition  to  the  factories  operated  in  the  census  year,  6,  including 
1  auxiliary  factory  at  which  beet  juice  was  extracted  but  no  sugar 
manufactured,  were  under  construction  for  the  crop  of  1900.  A 
report  of  these  new  factories  not  being  required,  the  figures  given  are 
onlv  approximate.  The  capital  invested  in  new  factories  is  $3,800,000, 
making  a  total  of  $24,758,519  for  the  new  industry  in  the  year  1900. 

Of  the  30  factories  in  operation  during  the  census  year,  10  reported 
the  total  value  of  their  products  for  the  preceding  business  year  as 
aggregating  $1,838,681.  The  same  factories  reported  a  product  valued 
at  $2,426,522  for  the  census  year. 

The  acreage  actually  contracted  for  in  1899  was  135,305,  as  shown 
in  table  7.  Because  of  the  shortage  of  the  crop  in  various  parte  of  the 
country,  particularly  in  California,  beets  were  actually  harvested  from 
but  105,175  acres,  and  the  average  yield  from  this  land,  8  tons  (of 
2,000  pounds)  per  acre,  was  very  unsatisfactorv.  The  average  vield 
of  beets  for  Germany1  for  the  crops  of  1896-97,' 1897-98,  and  1898-99, 
respectively,  was  14,  14,  and  13  tons  per  acre. 

The  acreage  seeded  for  the  crop  oi  1900,  including  that  for  6  new 
factories  having  a  total  nominal  daily  capacity  of  3,200  tons  of  beets, 
was  only  123,400,  whereas  approximately  200,000  acres  would  have 
been  required  fully  to  supply  the  demand  of  the  36  factories  in  opera- 
tion during  that  year. 

Table  7. — Acreage  in  beets,  and  quantities  and  cost  of  beets  used,  by  States. 


States  and  Territories. 


The  United  States 


California. 
Michigan  . 
All  other. . 


Total. 


Acres  in 
beets. 


135,305 


63,878 
37,034 
34,393 


Tons  of 
beets 
(2,000 

pounds). 


794,658 


Cost 


83.185,320 


Beets  grown  by  factory  pro- 
prietors. 


354,942 
205,925 
233,791 


1,585.953 
902, 592 
990,775 


Acres  in 
beets. 

Tons  of 
beets 
(2,000 

pounds). 

Cost 

10,239  1      23,241 

$93,898 

7, 526 

28 

2,685 


10,645 

218 

12,878 


42,718 

511 

50,669 


r  c— 02- 


47 
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Table  7. — Acreage  in  beets,  and  quantities  and  cost  of  beets  used,  by  States — Continued. 


States  and  Territories. 


The  United  States. 


California. 
Michigan  . 
All  other.. 


Beets  grown  by  tenants  of 
factory  proprietors. 


Acres 

in 
beets. 


18,074 


12,762 

'"m 


Tons  of 
beets 

(2.000 
pounds). 


95,071 


93,294 

"i',rn' 


Cost 


9430,479 


422,704 
"*7*775 


Beet*  grown  by  contract  by 

others  than  tenants 

of  factory  proprietors. 


Acres  in 
beets. 


111,992 


Tons  of 
beets 

(2,000 
pounds). 


676.344 


43,590  I  251.003 
87,006  205,706 
81,396  !    219,635 


Cost 


92,960,943 


Average 

quality  of 

beet*. 


Per  C<vffi- 
centof  eiontof 
sucrose.,  purity. 


14.5 


1,120,537 
902,081 
938,325 


15.9 
13.3 
13.6 


a: 


79.7 


The  average  price  paid  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  of  beets  was  as 
follows: 

The  United  Statjes 14.39 

California $4.47 

Michigan 4. 38 

All  other  States  and  Territories 4. 26 

In  California  4  factories  purchased  beets  at  a  fixed  price,  and  4  paid 
a  price  depending  upon  the  results  of  the  analysis.  In  Michigan  9 
factories  purchased  on  a  basis  of  the  analysis,  paying  $4  per  ton  for 
beets  containing  12  per  cent  of  sugar,  with  3i  cents  increase  for  each 
one-tenth  per  cent  above  12,  and  a  corresponding  decrease  for  each 
one-tenth  per  cent  below  12,  as  provided  by  the  State  bounty  law, 
recently  declared  unconstitutional. 

Of  the  factories  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States,  8  purchased 
on  a  basis  of  the  analysis  of  the  beets,  and  6  paid  a  fixed  price.  The 
New  York  factories  paid  $5  per  ton  of  beets,  irrespective  of  their 
sugar  contents,  in  accordance  with  the  State  bounty  law. 

Table  8. — Quantities  of  materials  used. 


States  and  Terri- 

Sugar 
beets. 

Lime- 
stone. 

Coke. 

Sul- 
phur. 

Barrels. 

Sacks. 

Fuel. 

tories. 

Coal. 

Oil.      '  Wood. 

The  United 
States  .... 

*Ton9. 
794,658 

1  Terns. 
64,805 

1  7b»w. 
7,519 

1Tont. 
149 

90,985 

1,842,649 

7>W4#. 

109,285 

Gallons. 
7.017,079 

Cbnis. 

3,459 

354,942 
205,925 
233,791 

32,403 
15,403 
16,999 

3,274 
2,079 
2,166 

51 
40 
58 

1,301 
79.468 
10,216 

891,924 

76,796 

873.929 

8,558 
47,979 
52,698 

7,004,415 

12,664 

S.459 

lTons  of  2,000  pounds  each. 

It  is  customary  in  compiling  sugar  statistics  to  report  the  miscel- 
laneous materials  used  in  percentage  terms  of  the  weight  of  beets 
worked,  or  the  cost  of  such  materials  is  reduced  to  a  basis  of  one  ton 
of  raw  material.  The  general  totals  furnished  in  reply  to  the  census 
inquiries  can  not  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  making  such  calculations. 

It  is  apparent,  however,  from  a  study  of  the  schedules,  that  the  fuel 
consumption  was  large.  Owing  to  the  use  of  other  fuels  than  coal  in 
a  number  of  factories,  the  consumption  of  coal  per  100  pounds  of  beete 
can  be  figured  only  for  Michigan  factories,  wnere  it  was  23  pounds. 
This  proportion  is  nearly  one  and  one-half  times  as  great  as  in  good 
European  practice.  In  considering  these  figures,  however,  it  should 
be  noted  that  8  of  the  9  factories  in  Michigan  were  operated  for  the 
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first  time  during  the  season  of  1899-1900  and  that  there  was  doubtless 
a  large  coal  consumption  in  testing  plants,  and  during  delays  incident 
to  adjusting  new  machinery.  It  should  be  stated  further  that  the 
grade  of  coal  used  by  these  factories  was  inferior  to  that  with  which 
the  European  records  have  been  made.  The  average  cost  of  coal  at 
the  factories  in  Michigan  was  $1.90  per  ton,  or  an  average  expense  of 
44  cents  per  ton  of  beets  worked.  Several  of  the  Michigan  factories 
used  less  than  16  pounds  of  coal  per  100  pounds  of  beets. 

The  nominal  horsepower  of  the  boilers  in  American  beet  sugar  fac- 
tories is  approximately  58,000. 

Table  9. — Quantities  and  values  of  products. 


States  and  Territories. 


The  United  States 

California 

Michigan 

All  other 


Total 
value  of 

all 
products. 


$7,328,857 


3,499,996 
1,602,266 
2,221,695 


Sugars. 


Total. 


Pounds. 
163,458,075 


86,741,713 
33,708,283 
43,008,079 


Value. 
87,222,581 


Granulated. 


Pounds. 
115,686,356 


3,490,318 
1,600,284 
2,131,979 


48,839,911 
32,737,098 
39,109,347 


Value. 
$5,580,627 


Raw. 


Pounds. 
47,771.719 


2,049,726 
1,561,100 
1,969,701 


42,901,802 

971, 185 

3,898,732 


Value. 
§1,642,054 

1,440,592 

39,184 

162,278 


States  and  Territories. 


The  United  States 

California 

Michigan 

Allother 


Molasses. 


Gallons. 
1 3. 551, 856 


1,708,501 

321,100 

1,522,255 


Value. 
$25,102 


1,225 
28,877 


Beet 
pulp. 


Value. 
$21,822 


6,968 

241 

14,618 


Juice. 


Value. 
$51,000 


Lime. 


Value. 
$642 


51,000 


516 
126 


Fertili- 
zers. 


Value. 
$2,710 


2,710 


1  Includes  quantities  for  which  no  value  could  be  given,  also  wastage. 

Deducting  the  raw  sugar  reported  to  be  melted  in  the  crop  of  1900 
(3,462,700  pounds)  from  the  total  amount  of  raw  sugar  manufactured 
(47,771,719  pounds),  there  remain  44,309,019  pounds,  which  may  be 
properly  credited  as  this  year's  output  of  raw  sugar,  and  the  total 
output  of  granulated  and  raw  sugar  is  therefore  159,995,375  pounds, 
or  71,427  tons  of  2,240  pounds.  White  granulated  sugar  formed  72 
per  cent  of  the  total  quantity  of  sugar  manufactured,  and  raw  sugar 
for  refining,  28  per  cent. 

A  quantity  of  raw  sugar  or  low  grade  massecuite  is  carried  forward 
each  year  by  most  of  the  factories,  which  renders  it  impracticable  to 
ascertain  the  exact  quantity  of  sugar  manufactured  from  the  beets 
grown  in  any  one  year.  Assuming  that  the  factories  operated  in  1898 
carried  forward  to  the  next  crop  relatively  the  same  quantity  of  sugar 
as  in  1899,  and  deducting  this  amount  and  crediting  the  sugar  carried 
forward  in  1899  to  the  crop  of 'that  year,  we  obtain  a  total  of  161,474,100 
pounds,  or  203  pounds  of  sugar  per  ton  of  beets,  or  10  pounds  of 
sugar  per  100  pounds  of  beets,  as  tne  yield  from  beets  grown  in  the 
census  year.  In  view  of  the  high  average  percentage  of  sugar  in  the 
beets,  as  shown  in  table  7,  page  4,  this  yield  is  disappointing.  It  is 
probably  in  a  measure  due  to  the  deterioration  of  beets  at  new  fac- 
tories not  fully  prepared  for  work  when  the  roots  were  harvested. 
Such  deterioration  was  reported  at  several  factories. 


1  "Zeitschrift  dee  Vereins  fur  die  Rubenzucker-Industrie  des  Dentachen  Reichs." 
Supplement  to  the  number  for  March,  1900. 
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Molasses. — The  statistics  of  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  molasses 
product  shown  in  table  9  are  misleading,  since  large  quantities  were 
reported  for  which  no  value  could  be  assigned,  and  large  quantities 
ran  to  waste.  The  value  reported,  $25,102,  represents  only  the  por- 
tion sold,  or  for  which  there  was  an  assured  market. 

Beet  juice. — The  beet  juice  reported  was  the  product  of  an  auxiliary 
plant  and  was  pumped  to  the  central  factory 

Beet  pulp,  lime,  and  fertilizers. — Beet  pulp  is  a  very  valuable  by- 
product in  European  beet  sugar  manufacture,  and  finds  a  ready 
market.  At  most  of  the  American  factories  the  demand  for  pulp  is 
small,  this  by-product  being  frequently  given  to  the  farmers  in  con- 
sideration of  its  removal.  The  value  of  the  pulp  sold  was  $21,822. 
No  figures  could  be  obtained  showing  the  quantity  of  pulp  produced. 
Based  on  the  usual  yield  of  pressed  pulp,  the  total  product  amounted 
to  approximately  400,000  tons. 

Small  quantities  of  lime  and  lime-cake  or  filter  press-cake  were  sold, 
the  latter  for  use  as  a  fertilizer.  The  value  of  the  lime  sold  was  $642, 
and  of  the  lime-cake  or  fertilizer,  $2,710. 

For  purposes  of  comparison  the  beet  sugar  production  of  Europe 
and  the  United  States  is  given  in  table  10. 

Table  10. — Beet  sugar  manufactured  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  and  in  the  United  State* 

for  the  years  1897-98  to  1899-1900. 

[From  Licht's  Monthly  Circular.] 


Germany 

A  u  stria 

France 

Russia 

Belgium 

Holland 

Other  countries 

Total  for  Europe . 
The  United  States 


1899-1900. 

1SW$'  Uv. 

1897-98. 

Tons  of  2,204 

Tom  of  2,204 

Tons  Of  2,204 

pounds. 

pounds. 

pounds. 

1,798,631 

1,721,718 

1,852,857 

1,108,007 

1,051,290 

831,*: 

977,850 

830,132 

821,235 

910,000 

776,066 

73.S71.S 

804,000 

244,017 

265.397 

171,029 

149,763 

125,  &V 

253.929 

209,115 

196,245 

5,523,446 

4,982,101 

4,831.774 

^71,427 

*32,471 

*40,3» 

*In  tons  of  2,240  pounds,  deducting  raw  sugar  carried  over  to  1900. 

•Willett  &  Gray's  Weekly  Statistical  Sugar  Trade  Journal,  in  tons  of  2,204  pounds. 

Historical.1 — Until  1879  the  history  of  the  American  beet  sugar 
industry  is  a  record  of  a  series  of  failures. 

The  first  experiments  were  made  in  1830.  There  is  no  record  of  the 
quantity  of  sugar  manufactured. 

The  history  of  the  next  experiments  is  also  brief.  David  Lee  Child 
in  1838-39  conducted  small  works  at  Northampton,  Mass.,  and  made 
1,300  pounds  of  sugar,  then  discontinued'the  manufacture. 

There  is  no  record  of  further  attempts  until  1863,  and  from  that  time 
until  1876  a  number  of  failures  occurred  in  California,  Illinois,  and 
Wisconsin. 

The  first  factory  in  California  was  erected  in  1870,  at  Alvarado,  the 
site  of  the  first  successful  factory  in  the  United  States. 

These  works  were  operated  until  1873,  when  it  was  proposed  to 

1  Compiled  largely  from  reports  of  William  McMurtrie  [In  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agricul- 
ture, Special  Report  No.  28  (1880),  Appendix  B]  and  H.  W.  Wiley  [In  U.  S.  Dept 
of  Agriculture,  Division  of  Chemistry,  Bulletin  J»o.  27  (1890)]. 
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remove  them  to  another  location.  A  new  company  was  organized, 
which  purchased  the  Alvarado  machinery  and  removed  it  to  Soquel, 
Santa  Cruz  County.  E.  H.  Dyer,  a  stockholder  of  the  Alvarado  Com- 
pany, purchased  the  buildings,  and  in  the  face  of  many  difficulties 
organized  a  company  and  installed  new  machinery,  Alter  a  short 
time  this  comjmny  was  reincorporated  with  larger  capital,  and  operated 
the  works  until  1889  with  varying  success.  The  operations  were  ham- 
pered by  imperfect  and  antiquated  machinery,  and  these  conditions, 
combined  with  lower  prices  of  sugar,  compelled  another  reorganiza- 
tion. In  1899  the  property  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Alameda 
Sugar  Company  under  the  management  of  E.  C.  Burr,  an  experienced 
sugar  refiner,  who  has  rebuilt  the  factory  and  has  continued  the  man- 
ufacture with  marked  success. 

The  factory  at  Soquel,  Cal.,  was  in  operation  in  1879  and  reported 
in  the  Tenth  Census.  It  was  operated  at  a  loss  for  several  years,  and 
was  abandoned  about  1880. 

The  history  of  the  manufacture  at  Alvarado  is  of  great  interest, 
since  the  success  of  these  works,  and  the  practical  demonstration  of 
the  fact  that  suitable  beets  could  be  grown,  led  to  the  establishment 
of  other  factories,  and  were  undoubtedly  important  factors  in  the 
development  of  the  beet  sugar  industry. 

In  1879,  4  factories  were  in  operation,  2  in  California,  1  in  Maine, 
and  1  in  Delaware.  The  statistics  of  these  factories,  as  published  in 
the  Tenth  Census,  are  shown  in  table  11. 

Table  11. — Statistics  of  beet-sugar  factories  in  1879,  by  States,  census  of  1880. } 


States  and  Territories. 


The  United  States 

California 

Delaware 

Maine 


Number 
of  estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


2 
1 
1 


Capital 
invested. 


$366,000 


215,000 

100,000 

50,000 


Average 
number 
of  wage- 
earners.1 


850 


150 

50 

150 


Wages 
paid. 


962,271 


89,131 

8,140 

20,000 


Cost  of 

materials 

used. 


9186,128 


104,724 

6,404 

76,000 


Value  of 
prod- 
ucts. 


9282,672 


162,988 

8,584 

111,000 


1  Data  from  Tenth  Census,  Manufactures,  pp.  94, 101,  and  127. 
1  Men,  16  years  and  over. 

Of  these  factories  3  apparently  yielded  a  small  profit  to  their  own- 
ers, but  the  history  of  the  industry  shows  that,  except  1  factory  in 
California,  at  Alvarado,  all  were  failures.  The  Alvarado  factory,  in 
fact,  would  possibly  have  followed  the  fate  of  the  others,  on  account 
of  its  small  capacity  and  antiquated  machinery,  had  not  additional 
capital  been  obtained.  As  already  stated,  the  Alvarado  Company  was 
reorganized  in  1889  upon  a  good  financial  basis  and  is  still  a  prosperous 
establishment. 

The  favorable  results  obtained  in  the  factory  at  Alvarado  and  the 
building  of  a  factory  at  Watsonville,  Cal.,  by  Claus  Spreckels,  gave  a 
new  impetus  to  the  sugar  industry.  Since  then  35  factories  have  been 
built,  or  are  building,  in  11  States  and  1  Territory. 

The  Oxnard  Brothers  have  been  active  in  the  development  of  the 
beet  sugar  industry,  and  through  their  influence  several  large  factories 
have  been  constructed. 

The  historic  Alvarado  factory1  as  it  appeared  in  1885  is  shown  in 


1  From  U.  S.  Dept  of  Agriculture,  Division  of  Chemistry,  Bulletin  No.  5,  (1885). 
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Figure  1.  At  this  time  it  had  antiquated  machinery  of  sufficient 
capacity  to  work  approximately  125  tons  of  beets  per  day.  The 
present  Alvarado  factory,  owned  by  the  Alameda  Sugar  Company, 
and  equipped  with  modern  American  machinery,  is  shown  in  Figure  2. 

Beet  sugar  was  not  reported  separately  in  the  census  of  1890,  as 
only  2  factories  were  in  operation.  These  factories  were  both  located 
in  California,  and  are  still  operated  upon  a  largely  increased  scale. 
One  of  these  factories  a  few  years  ago  manufactured  nearly  20,  (XM 
tons  of  sugar  in  a  single  season. 

The  quantity  of  beet  sugar  manufactured  in  1889  was  not  separately 
tabulated  in  the  report  of  tne  Eleventh  Census.  The  quantity  reported 
by  the  factories  to  the  California  State  board  of  agriculture  was  2,457 
tons  of  2,000  pounds,  a  large  part  of  which  was  raw  sugar.  The  total 
value  of  the  product  probably  did  not  exceed  $275,000.  The  average 
price  paid  for  sugar  oeets  was  approximately  $5  per  ton.  The  total 
output  of  beet  sugar  in  1889  was  less  than  2  per  cent  of  the  total  cane 
ana  beet  sugar  of  domestic  manufacture. 

In  1897  the  number  of  factories  had  increased  to  9,  with  a  total  of 
45,246  short  tons1  of  sugar  manufactured,  or  approximately  12  per 
cent  of  the  total  cane  and  beet  sugar  of  domestic  manufacture. 

In  1899,  as  shown  by  the  census  statistics  in  this  report,  the  num- 
ber of  factories  operated  was  30,  with  an  output  of  79,998  short  tons 
of  sugar,  excluding  1,731  short  tons  of  raw  sugar  melted  in  1900, 
equivalent  to  the  quantity  melted  in  1899  from  the  product  of  189S. 
The  total  quantity  of  cane  and  beet  sugar  of  domestic  manufacture,  as 
reported  in  Willett  &  Gray's  Circular  in  1899,  was  229,537  short  tons, 
showing  that  the  production  of  beet  sugar  was  then  approximately  35 
per  cent  of  the  total  sugar  produced  in  the  country  from  sugar  cane 
and  beets. 

The  cane  crop  of  1899  was  fully  100,000  tons  below  the  average, 
but  the  beet  crop  was  not  over  50*  per  cent  of  what  would  reasonably 
be  expected  from  the  acreage  seeded,  hence  the  comparison  is  a  just 
one. 

The  American  beet  sugar  factories  now  have  a  nominal  dailv 
capacity  of  22,310  short  tons  of  beets,  and,  when  fully  supplied  with 
the  raw  material,  should  easily  manufacture  240,000  short  tons  of 
sugar  per  annum. 

From  this  brief  historical  sketch  it  is  apparent  that  the  period  for 
which  the  statistics  were  gathered  by  the  Census  Office  was  one  of 
the  greatest  activity  in  our  best  sugar  industry.  This  fact  has  largely 
influenced  the  writer  in  devoting  to  the  details  of  advancement  more 
space  than  a  strictly  statistical  report  would  require. 

It  should  be  stated  that  this  period  of  great  activity  began  in  1896, 
since  when  35  factories  have  been  built,  including  6  new  ones  for  the 
crop  of  1900.  Of  these  35  factories,  2  have  failed.  One,  located  at 
Menomonee  Falls,  Wis.,  was  not  completed  in  time  for  the  crop,  and 
tests  of  machinery  showed  it  to  be  practically  a  failure.  This  factory 
has  never  been  operated  and  is  not  included  in  the  statistics  in  this 
report.  The  second  failure  was  that  of  the  factory  at  Rome,  N.  Y. 
This  factory  was  operated  during  three  seasons,  but  was  of  small 
capacity  and  capital,  and  was  not  prepared  to  meet  the  sharp  compe- 
tition of  other  factories  in  the  purchase  of  beets. 

1 U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture.  Special  Report  on  the  Beet-Sugar  Industry  in  the 
United  States.     (1898. )  p.  160. 
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federal  and  State  aid. — The  bounty  paid  under  the  provisions  of 
the  tariff  act  of  1890  proved  a  powerful  stimulus  to  investments  in 
beet  sugar  manufacture.  Under  this  act  domestic  producers  were  paid 
a  direct  bounty  for  each  pound  of  beet  sugar  manufactured.  Since 
the  repeal  of  this  act,  a  protective  tariff  has  favored  the  domestic 
manufacture  of  beet  sugar. 

Congress  has  for  several  years  made  appropriations  to  enable  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  conduct  investigations  relative  to  the 
industry,  and  has  also  made  provision  for  admitting  beet  sugar 
machinery  of  foreign  manufacture  free  of  duty. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  vigorously  prosecuted  the  inves- 
tigations entrusted  to  his  Department.  Printed  information  and  beet 
seeds  have  been  liberally  distributed  among  farmers,  and  prospective 
investors  have  been  accorded  by  the  Department  every  facility  to  aid 
them  in  deciding  upon  locations  for  factories.  The  present  Secretary, 
Hon.  James  Wilson,  has  been  especially  active  in  his  efforts  in  behalf 
of  the  industry,  and  has  done  much  toward  the  definition  of  those 
areas  best  suitea  to  beet  culture. 

Several  States  have  extended  aid  in  the  form  of  direct  bounties,  and 
have  expended  large  sums  for  this  purpose.  The  experience  of  the 
past  few  years  as  regards  bounties  has  not  always,  however,  been 
such  as  to  encourage  investments.  Several  State  legislatures  have 
repealed  the  bounty  laws  passed  by  their  predecessors,  and  have  even 
refused  the  payment  of  bounty  already  earned.  The  supreme  court  of 
Michigan  has  declared  the  bounty  act  of  that  State  unconstitutional. 

Local  aid  has  been  extended  in  a  number  of  instances  in  the  form 
of  factory  sites  and  exemption  from  taxation  for  a  term  of  years. 

Progress  m  machinery  and  methods. — The  greatest  advances  in  the 
past  decade,  in  machinery,  have  been  in  the  line  of  improvements 
rather  than  of  new  inventions. 

There  has  been  a  marked  improvement  in  labor-saving  machinery, 
but  perhaps  the  most  notable  advances  have  been  in  the  convenient 
distribution  of  machinery  and  in  the  use  of  special  devices  in  the  trans- 
portation and  handling  of  the  raw  materials,  products,  and  by-products. 

The  climatic  and  labor  conditions  which  obtain  in  localities  in  the 
United  States  suitable  for  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar  beet  and  for  the 
manufacture  of  beet  sugar,  have  resulted  in  the  development  of  mechan- 
ical devices  which  are  used  but  little  abroad.  A  person  familiar  with 
European  machinery  and  factory  construction,  on  inspecting  the  better 
class  of  establishments  embodying  American  ideas  and  of  American 
construction,  will  at  once  notice  the  simplicity  of  arrangement  and  the 
graceful  yet  substantial  design  of  the  machinery. 

Since  the  beet  sugar  industry  originated  in  Europe,  and  has  there 
attained  its  greatest  development,  it  is  natural  that  we  should  have 
derived  our  processes  of  manufacture  and  the  designs  of  much  of  our 
machinery  from  European  sources. 

Our  builders  have,  in  many  instances,  improved  upon  the  foreign 
construction  and  have  produced  machinery  better  adapted  to  American 
labor  and  climatic  conditions. 

Owing  to  the  close  study  of  foreign  methods  by  our  American 
builders  and  manufacturers,  and  to  the  considerable  number  of  factory 
employees  of  foreign  birth,  it  is  impracticable  in  this  review  to  con- 
fine these  remarks  to  progress  in  machinery  designed  and  built  by 
Americans;  frequently  the  suggestions  leading  to  improvements  have 
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come  directly  or  indirectly  from  abroad.    Only  those  processes  in  use 
in  this  country  will  be  mentioned. 

Transportation,  urdoadmg^  cmd  storage  of  beets. — The  broad,  level 
valleys  of  California  permit  the  transportation  of  large  loads  of  sugar 
beets  in  farm  wagons.  Loads  exceeding  10  tons  of  beets  have  fre- 
quently been  drawn  to  the  factories,  in  farm  wagons  of  special  con- 
struction. Inquiry  in  California  indicates  that  the  average  load  is  from 
7  to  8  tons  of  beets.  The  average  in  the  beet  districts  of  other  States 
is  probably  less  than  2,  and  doubtless  in  frequent  cases  does  not  exceed 
1  ton  per  load.  The  economy  of  labor  in  the  transportation  of  beets 
in  California  is  evident  from  these  figures. 

The  labor  employed  in  hauling  a  load  of  8  tons  is  no  greater  than 
for  a  load  of  1  ton,  and,  by  the  use  of  mechanical  devices  for  unload- 
ing, the  actual  cost  for  labor  of  delivering  8  tons  of  beets  upon  the 
cars  or  in  the  bins  is  little  greater  than  for  the  delivery  of  a  single 
ton.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  conditions  in  California 
are  quite  different  from  those  of  other  beet  sugar  producing  States. 

The  dry  weather  that  usually  prevails  there  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  manufacturing  season  contributes  to  the  delivery  of  roots  with 
but  little  adhering  soil.  This  condition  is  favorable  to  the  use  of 
mechanical  dumping  devices  that  can  not  be  used  to  advantage  in  many 
other  sections  oi  the  country. 

A  dumping  device  much  used  in  California  is  usually  termed  the 
"net  metnod."  A  net  is  stretched  over  the  bed  of  the  wagon  and  the 
beets  are  loaded  upon  it.  The  load  is  drawn  alongside  the  car  or  bin, 
to  which  one  edge  of  the  net  is  then  attached;  the  entire  load  is  now 
discharged  at  one  time  by  drawing  on  the  opposite  edge  of  the  net  by 
means  of  horses  or  a  motor.  In  some  instances  the  net  and  contents 
are  lifted  bodily  by  a  traveling  crane  and  the  load  deposited  where 
desired  in  the  bin. 

A  patented  apparatus  in  use  at  a  western  factory  consists  essentially 
of  a  counterpoised  tilting  table,  upon  which  the  loaded  wagon  of  beets 
is  clamped,  and  by  a  simple  manipulation  its  contents  a^e  dumped  into 
the  bin. 

A  tilting  table  is  used  at  certain  factories  in  discharging  beets  from 
railway  cars.  One  of  these  factories  has  a  capacity  for  dumping  three 
cars,  and  another  for  dumping  five  cars  at  a  time.  The  tables  are 
tilted  by  hydraulic  power  and  the  beets  fall  directly  into  the  sluices 
and  are  flushed  into  the  factory. 

The  California  factories  have  a  very  large  receiving  capacity.  One 
of  them  can  receive  1,000  tons  of  beets  per  day,  by  wagon  alone,  if 
necessary.  Outside  of  California,  mechanical  aevices  for  unloading 
beets  are  little  used. 

Many  years  ago  certain  French  factories  began  the  use  of  pipe  lines 
in  the  transfer  of  beet  juice  from  auxiliary  or  rasping  stations  to  the 
central  factory.  This  method  is  still  used  in  Europe  at  several  facto- 
ries, but  is  not  widely  employed. 

Tne  exceptionally  favorable  conditions  for  beet  production  in  Utah 
have  led  the  Utah  Sugar  Company  to  increase  its  manufacture  by 
means  of  outlying  stations,  according  to  the  French  system,  devised  by 
Linard.  The  Utah  Sugar  Company  operated  one  auxiliary  plant  last 
year,  and  is  equipping  a  second  for  the  present  season's  work.  These 
auxiliary  plants  have  a  combined  capacity  of  from  700  to  800  tons  of 
beets  per  day.     A  third  auxiliary  plant  is  now  being  built  by  this 
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company  for  the  crop  of  1901-1902.  The  juice  receives  a  part  of  its 
requirement  of  lime,  and  is  then  pumped  approximately  20  miles 
through  5-inch  pipe  lines  to  the  central  factory.  European  expe- 
rience has  amply  demonstrated  that  with  proper  precautions  no  loss 
of  sugar  need  be  feared  in  the  use  of  pipe  lines. 

The  construction  of  beet  bins  and  sluices  has  been  materially  im- 
proved. The  earlier  bins  were  more  or  less  experimental  and  of 
somewhat  temporary  construction.  The  modern  factories  now  have 
substantial,  well  ventilated  bins.  In  some  instances  the  sluices  are 
built  of  steel,  which  provides  a  very  strong  and  convenient  construc- 
tion.    In  general,  however,  cement  concrete  is  employed. 

In  those  States  where  intense  cold  weather  prevails  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  manufacturing  season,  the  beet  oins  are  constructed 
rather  with  a  view  to  protecting  the  roots  from  thawing  than  for  pro- 
tection from  frost.  Tne  experience  of  the  American  factories  appears 
to  have  demonstrated  that  little  loss  of  sugar  is  to  be  feared  from  the 
beets  being  frozen,  but  that,  once  frozen,  every  effort  must  be  made 
to  prevent  thawing  prior  to  manufacturing  operations.  In  general, 
the  bins  are  built  of  wood  and  wholly  above  ground.  In  cold  climates 
the  bins  in  which  beets  are  to  be  stored  but  a  few  days  are  often  left 
open  at  the  sides,  and  in  some  instances  are  not  even  roofed. 

The  American  methods  of  constructing  beet  bins  are  much  simpler 
than  those  employed  in  Europe,  where  these  necessary  adjuncts  fre- 
quently involve  a  large  outlay  of  capital.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that 
our  abundant  supplies  of  lumber  at  moderate  cost  have  had  their  influ- 
ence on  the  design  and  construction  of  the  bins. 

Factory  buildings. — The  advance  in  the  methods  of  constructing  fac- 
tory buildings  is  especially  noticeable.  In  modern  American  racto- 
ries  heavy  brick  walls,  with  roof  and  floors  of  wood,  are  no  longer 
seen.  Light  walls,  steel  posts  and  beams,  and  concrete  floors  are  the 
rule.  The  machinery  is  entirely  supported  upon  beams  carried  by 
posts,  the  walls  serving  only  for  protection  from  the  weather.  The 
absence  of  the  heavy  partition  walls  so  common  in  European  factories 
is  noticeable. 

In  laying  the  floors,  expanded  metal,  such  as  is  frequently  used 
instead  of  wooden  lathing,  is  laid  from  beam  to  beam  upon  a  tempo- 
rary staging  of  lumber.  The  concrete,  to  a  thickness  of  approxi- 
mately 3  inches,  is  applied  directly  upon  the  metal.  A  floor  of  this 
class  is  not  only  fireproof,  but  is  of  great  advantage  in  the  event  of 
leakage,  or  tanks  overflowing. 

The  modern  sugar  factory  building  is  fireproof,  and  as  there  is  no 
inflammable  material  stored  in  it,  the  formerly  neavy  item  of  fire 
insurance  is  practically  eliminated. 

A  very  hopeful  sign  for  the  future  of  the  American  beet  sugar 
industry  is  found  in  the  evident  belief  on  the  part  of  the  projectors  of 
many  of  the  factories,  that  the  industry  has  long  since  passed  the 
experimental  stage.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  large,  substantial 
buildings,  and  the  arrangement  of  machinery  so  as  to  admit  of  readily 
enlarging  the  plant.  With  few  exceptions,  the  factories  built  within 
the  past  10  years  have  been  designed  witn  a  view  to  doubling  their 
capacity,  350  or  500  tons  of  beets  naving  been  considered  an  econom- 
ical starting  point.  In  figure  3,  a  factory  is  shown  which  was  origi- 
nally designed  for  a  capacity  of  1,000  tons,  with  space  for  doubling. 
It  has  since  been  enlarged  to  2,000  tons  capacity.     In  the  interior  view, 
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figure  4,  the  spaces  provided  for  additional  machinery  may  be  noted 
in  a  similar,  but  smaller,  factory  by  the  same  builders,  'two  of  the 
old  factories  have  been  repeatedly  enlarged,  2  factories  have  doubled, 
and  1  has  nearly  quadrupled  its  capacity.  The  beet  sugar  building  of 
today  is  lofty,  and  is  prepared  for  almost  any  emergency  that  may 
arise  in  t£e  development  of  new  processes  and  new  machinery. 

Experience  has  demonstrated  that  the  greatest  problems  in  the 
American  beet  sugar  industry  are  to  be  found  in  the  field  rather  than 
in  the  factory.  It  should  not  be  assumed  from  this  statement  that 
suitable  beets  are  difficult  to  grow  in  satisfactory  quantities;  the  prob- 
lem is  to  convince  the  farmer  that  with  persistent  effort  and  experience 
he  will  find  sugar  beets  a  surer  and  more  profitable  crop  than  many 
others. 

Of  the  factories  built  in  this  country  within  the  past  few  years,  the 
most  successful,  mechanically  considered,  have  been  designed  and  built 
by  Americans  or  by  sugar  engineers  of  foreign  birth  who  have  been 
long  identified  with  the  sugar  industry  in  the  United  States. 

In  some  instances,  the  experience  of  our  manufacturers  with  foreign- 
built  machinery  has  not  been  satisfactory.  The  American  engineer 
has  great  aptitude  in  designing  and  placing  machinery  with  a  view  to 
economy  and  to  quality  of  product,  and  the  American  manufacturer 
demands  that  his  factory  shall  include  such  conditions.  He  can 
unquestionably  obtain  these  conditions  at  home  and  avoid  the  expen- 
sive experiences  of  certain  factories. 

This  is  not  intended  to  be  a  sweeping  condemnation  of  foreign-built 
factories,  since  we  know  there  are  builders  in  Europe  as  competent  as 
any  in  the  world.  The  writer's  wish  is  simply  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  satisfactory  machinery  can  be  obtained  in  this  country.  The 
time  has  long  since  passed  when  it  was  necessary  to  go  to  Europe  for 
sugar  engineers  or  to  find  shops  capable  of  designing  or  building  beet 
sugar  machinery.  There  is  not  a  single  item  of  sugar  machinery  that 
our  shops  can  not  build,  of  as  effective  design  as  the  most  approved 
from  foreign  sources. 

The  advance  in  the  beet  sugar  industry  in  the  past  10  years  has  been 
so  great  that  we  now  have  several  large  shops  prepared  to  execute 
orders  for  complete  plants.  The  illustrations,  figures  3  and  5,  of 
American  built  and  equipped  factories,  as  compared  with  the  pioneer 
factory  shown  in  Figure  1,  are  indicative  of  the  great  progress  made 
in  the  beet  sugar  industry. 

Automatic  scales  of  German  manufacture  are  employed  in  many 
factories  in  weighing  the  beets.  The  scales  provide  a  valuable  check 
on  the  weight  of  raw  material  entering  the  factory.  Automatic  scales 
of  American  manufacture  are  also  being  introduced,  to  some  extent,  in 
weighing  the  finished  product. 

There  has  been  but  little  improvement  during  the  past  decade  in  the 
design  of  the  diffusion  battery.  Some  advance  may  be  noted  in  the 
construction  of  details,  such  as  latches,  etc.,  and  heating  by  means  of 
steam  injectors  appears  to  be  growing  in  favor.  The  long  desired 
invention  of  a  satisfactory  continuous  process  of  diffusion  seems  to  be 
as  far  from  attainment  as  ever. 

For  the  removal  of  the  pulp  various  devices  are  used.  The  usual 
method  is  to  discharge  the  by-product  from  the  elevators  into  dump 
cars,  to  be  carried  to  the  silos  or  storage  pile.  Some  factories,  finding 
no  market  for  the  pulp  during  the  past  season,  flushed  it  from  the 
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building  with  water,  in  one  instance  a  distance  of  several  miles,  to  the 
ocean.  Aerial  transportation  of  the  pulp  in  cars  suspended  from  a 
cable  is  practiced  at  several  factories. 

The  systematic  storage  and  care  of  pulp,  so  noticeable  in  Europe,  is 
almost  entirely  lacking  in  this  country.  So  far  as  the  writer  could 
learn,  the  return  of  a  certain  quantity  of  the  pulp  to  the  beet  grower 
is  stipulated  in  the  contracts  of  only  one  company.  This  is  a  very 
popular  form  of  contract  abroad,  and  in  many  districts  it  is  doubtful 
whether  beets  could  be  obtained  without  it. 

Hon.  James  Wilson,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  who  has  been  con- 
sistently encouraging  the  beet  sugar  industry  through  his  field  agents 
and  the  publications  of  the  Department,  has  wisely  taken  the  ground 
that  the  most  profitable  expansion  of  the  industry  demands  the  utili- 
zation of  the  pulp  in  cattle  feeding.  He  looks  for  the  greatest  ad- 
vance to  be  made  in  those  sections  wnere  the  farmer  can  be  made  to 
appreciate  the  feeding  value  of  this  by-product. 

In  Europe  kilns  have  been  constructed  and  used  to  some  extent  for 
desiccating  pulp.  Kilns  of  American  design  are  being  constructed  at 
several  factories.  These  kilns  will  make  it  possible  to  ship  dry  pulp, 
over  long  distances  if  necessary,  to  points  where  it  will  find  a  market. 
The  dried  material  contains  about  10  per  cent  of  water,  and  .may  be 
used  as  an  absorbent  for  molasses  or  other  liquid  food.  It  is  claimed 
that  a  ready  market  awaits  this  product  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  carbonatation  apparatus  has  been  improved.  A  few  factories 
employ  modern  tanks  18  to  20  feet  in  depth.  The  use  of  cotton-seed 
oil,  wfiich  is  displacing  tallow  in  several  factories  for  keeping  down 
the  foam  in  the  carbonatation  process,  results  in  a  considerable  econ- 
omy. Only  one  factory  is  equipped  with  the  process  of  continuous 
carbonatation.  Where  all  the  factory  conditions  conduce  to  regular- 
ity of  work,  this  process  would  probably  prove  a  saving  of  labor. 

Filtration  plays  an  important  part  in  the  modern  sugar  factory. 
The  juice  ana  liquors  are  repeatedly  filtered  at  the  various  stages  of 
the  manufacture.  This  demand  for  filtration  led  first  to  the  invention 
of  filter  pockets,  of  which  the  formerly  well-known  Puvrez  filter  and 
filter  pockets  were  forerunners,  and  from  which  the  present  mechan- 
ical filters  were  developed.  The  improvements  in  mechanical  filtration 
has  been  limited  to  details  of  joints  and  fastenings. 

Sand  filters  are  being  erected  in  one  factory.  A  filter  of  the  Denek 
type,  but  provided  with  a  metal  filtering  surface,  has  been  successfully 
employed  as  a  depulper  by  the  builder  of  two  of  the  new  factories.  Two 
small  filters  of  this  type  are  sufficient  for  the  removal  of  the  fine  pulp 
from  the  diffusion  juice  of  500  tons  of  beets  a  day. 

A  few  years  ago  there  was  a  tendency  to  increase  the  size  of  the  filter 
presses,  and  a  number  of  the  so-called  " monster"  presses  were  built. 
These  presses  have  apparently  not  proved  as  desirable  in  practice  as  was 
anticipated,  and  now  few  presses  are  built  having  a  filtering  area  even 
as  large  as  1,000  square  feet. 

The  improvement  in  the  methods  of  removing  the  filter-press  or 
lime-cake  from  the  factory  has  been  marked.  This  has  been  a  verv 
troublesome  by-product  with  which  to  deal,  especially  in  cold  cli- 
mates. The  old  method  of  discharging  the  lime-cake  into  cars  is 
disappearing. 

In  a  number  of  sugarhouses,  located  where  the  climate  is  mild,  the 
lime-cake  is  discharged  into  a  conveyor  or  drag,  and  is  mechanically 
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removed  from  the  building.  Many  factories  in  Nebraska  and  the 
States  farther  east  discharge  the  lime-cake  into  a  mixer,  where  it  is 
beaten  to  a  batter  with  waste  water  which  is  constantly  flowing  into 
the  mixer.  The  thin  batter  overflows  into  a  trough  and  is  led  to  a  set- 
tling pond.  In  a  more  recent  construction  the  lime-cake  batter  is 
forced  by  a  centrifugal  pump  through  a  4-inch  pipe,  and  deposited  in 
the  pond. 

The  settling  pond  is  arranged  to  give  the  water  a  long  travel  with  a 
slow  current  By  the  time  the  water  has  reached  the  outlet  it  is  rea- 
sonably clear.  It  is  claimed  that  this  water  may  be  run  into  the  rivers 
without  perceptibly  polluting  them.  One  of  the  factories  uses  this 
method  for  the  disposal  of  all  its  waste,  including  that  from  the  Steffen 
saccharate  process.  In  a  few  months  after  the  close  of  the  manufac- 
turing season,  the  lime  deposit  dries,  and  may  be  removed  from  the 
bed  of  the  pond  with  road  scrapers. 

With  few  exceptions  the  American  factories  manufacture  only  white 
granulated  sugar  of  a  very  excellent  quality.  This  sugar  is  manufac- 
tured without  the  use  of  boneblack,  the  bleaching  of  the  juice  being 
accomplished  by  sulphurous  acid. 

There  has  been  no  marked  improvement  in  the  apparatus  for  sul- 
phuring the  juice;  the  French  ana  German  types  of  sulphur  stoves  are 
used.  In  many  factories  the  juice  is  treated  with  sulphurous  acid  in 
tanks  somewhat  similar  to  those  employed  in  the  carbonatation.  In 
other  factories  a  very  rational  continuous  apparatus,  built  of  wood, 
is  used.  This  apparatus,  when  once  regulated,  is  easily  controlled 
without  detailing  a  laborer  specially  for  tne  purpose. 

The  Welner-Jelinck  type  and  the  ordinary  vertical  tube  or  "stand- 
ard" multiple-effects  are  used  for  evaporating  the  juice  by  all  but  one 
of  the  factories.  This  latter  f actory  uses  an  automatic  multiple-effect, 
a  recent  American  invention  of  the  "  film  "  type,  but  in  which  a  copious 
circulation  of  the  solution  over  the  heating  surfaces  is  maintained  by 
mechanical  means.  This  apparatus  is  widely  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  cane  sugar  and  in  sugar  refineries,  but  has  not  yet  had  an  extended 
trial  in  the  beet  sugar  industry. 

Apparatus  of  the  Welner-Jelinck  type,  with  horizontal  tubes  of 
small  diameter,  is  used  by  the  majority  of  the  factories.  One  factory 
is  equipped  with  a  quintuple-effect  evaporator,  and  all  the  others  have 
quadruple-effects. 

The  vacuum-pans  employed  are  of  the  usual  form,  and  show  no 
material  progress,  either  in  shape  or  distribution  of  the  heating  sur- 
face, over  those  employed  ten  years  ago. 

The  brasmoscope,  a  foreign  invention,  is  used  to  some  extent  in 
controlling  the  boiling  of  tne  low  products.  This  is  an  instrument 
which  is  attached  to  the  vacuum-pan  and  enables  a  rapid  estimate  of 
the  density  of  the  massecuite  to  be  made  from  temperature  and  pres- 
sure indications.  By  the  use  of  this  apparatus  massecuites  may  be 
concentrated  to  a  practically  uniform  density. 

Probably  the  most  important  advance  made  in  beet  sugar  methods 
in  the  past  few  years,  as  illustrated  in  American  factories,  is  the  proc- 
ess of  "crystallization  in  movement."  This  process  was  invented  in 
Germany.  It  consists  in  agitating  the  massecuite  during  the  crystalli- 
zation, and  is  usually  applied  in  this  country  to  the  low  products  only. 
The  apparatus  consists  of  a  large  wrought-iron  cylinder,  fitted  with  a 
water  jacket  and  agitators  similar  to  those  of  a  massecuite  mixer.    The 
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average  capacity  of  the  apparatus  is  approximately  35  tons  of  masse- 
cuite.  As  the  name  of  the  process  implies,  the  massecuite  is  agitated 
and  the  crystals  are  kept  in  motion  auring  the  crystallization,  thus 
constantly  bringing  their  surfaces  into  contact  with  fresh  portions  of 
the  sugar  solution,  and  promoting  a  rapid  increase  in  size.  The  masse- 
cuite is  systematically  cooled  during  the  progress  of  the  crystalliza- 
tion, thus  forcing  the  sugar  out  of  solution.  A  small  centrifugal  is 
employed  in  many  factories  to  determine  the  most  economical  point 
at  which  to  discontinue  the  operation. 

This  process  has  facilitated  the  management  of  the  low  products 
and  reduced  the  time  required  for  the  crystallization  to  four  or  live 
da^s,  instead  of  the  several  weeks  formerly  required.  The  crystalli- 
zation in  movement  has  proven  an  economy  of  labor.  It  also  permits 
systematic  eontrol  of  the  crystallization  of  the  sugar. 

Vacuum  crystallizers  are  being  installed  in  a  factory  now  building. 

The  most  approved  centrifugals  for  drying  sugar  are  of  American 
invention.  American  types  of  centrifugals  are  used  wherever  sugar 
is  manufactured. 

The  only  recent  improvement  in  these  machines  worthy  of  special 
note  is  the  water-driven  centrifugal.  A  water  motor  is  coupled 
directly  to  the  spindle  of  the  machine,  and  does  away  with  belting 
and  shifting.  This  device  not  only  promotes  the  safety  of  the  work- 
men, but  renders  each  machine  entirely  independent  of  the  others, 
and  obviates  the  delays  incident  to  belts  and  pulleys.  A  factory  now 
building  will  be  supplied  with  water-driven  centrifugals. 

Molasses  processes. — But  two  molasses  processes  are  now  in  use  in 
American  factories,  namely,  the  Steffen  separation  process  and  the 
osmose  process.  The  former  is  a  saccharate  process,  employing  quick- 
lime in  an  impalpable  powder  as  a  precipitant  of  the  sugar;  the  latter, 
as  its  name  implies,  depends  upon  dialysis.  Both  processes  are  of  for- 
eign origin  and  have  been  in  use  many  years. 

A  factory  built  for  the  crop  of  1900  by  E.  H.  Dyer  &  Co.,  at  Fre- 
mont, Ohio,  is  equipped  with  a  lead  saccharate  process,  a  German 
invention.  In  this  process  the  molasses  is  mixed  with  caustic  potash 
and  lead  carbonate.  The  nascent  oxide  of  lead  formed  combines  with 
the  sugar,  forming  a  saccharate  of  lead,  which  is  collected  and  washed 
in  a  filter-press,  then  suspended  in  water  and  decomposed  with  carbonic 
acid;  pure  sugar  is  thus  liberated,  and  the  carbonate  of  lead  precip- 
itated is  used  in  the  treatment  of  a  subsequent  lot  of  molasses.  The 
mother  liquor  which  flows  from  the  filter-presses  is  treated  for  the 
recovery  of  potash,  soda,  and  other  by-products. 

Should  this  process  prove  satisfactory  in  the  practical  test  of  manu- 
facture, it  will  enable  the  factory  to  utilize  every  by-product  of  the 
beet  in  the  manufacture  of  readily  salable  material. 

The  development  of  molasses  processes  is  well  shown  in  table  12, 
which  presents  the  statistics  of  the  German  sugar  industry,  compiled 
by  Ernst  Glanz.     Data  prior  to  1886  are  omitted. 
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Table  12. — Quantities  of  molasses  treated  in  Germany  by  various  processes  for  the 

Hon  of  the  sugar. 


Crop. 


188T)-87 
1887-88 
1MSM-X9 
1889-90 
1890-91 
1891-92 
1892-93 
1893-W 
1894-95 
W>-% 
lhiX>-97 
1897-98 
1898-99 


Osmose 
process. 


Tons. 

7,316 

92,460 

61,698 

46,579 

73,209 

67,496 

25,614 

19,462 

16,8^3 

24,601 

10,966 

7,297 

4,842 


Elation 
process. 


Tbns. 
93,689 
97,115 
73,839 
79,345* 
70,785 
60,332 
44,897 
22,842 
28,111 
24,019 
21,135 
10,240 
3,698 


8teffen's 
separa- 
tion 
process. 


Tims. 

36,537 

43,878 

34,762 

40,273 

60,980 

50,726 

49,336 

28,938 

34,293 

31,425 

32,403 

27,230 

20,616 


Stron- 
tium 
process. 


Tons. 

104,104 

117,649 

121,356 

118,489 

121,630 

124,420 

127,130 

167,628 

184,431 

214,632 

256,830 

260,226 

249,307 


All 

other 

processes. 


Total 

quantity 

of  mo- 


21m*. 

14,400 

16,033 

11,022 

6,905 

10,048 

5,132 

4,628 

2.806 


2,041 
1,815 
2,265 


treated. 


Ibfu. 
254,945 

266,086 
292,577 
282,591 
235,502 
298,105 
251,605 
281,676 
262,718 
294,677 
322,375 
306,807 
280,128 


An  examination  of  these  German  statistics1  indicates  that  the  stron- 
tium process  leads  all  others,  both  in  the  amount  of  sugar  recovered 
and  in  the  rate  of  increase  in  its  application.  In  1890  approximately 
36  per  cent  of  the  sugar  recovered  by  all  molasses  processes  was 
obtained  by  the  use  of  strontia.  The  per  cent  of  increase  has  been 
rapid,  and  in  1899  nearly  90  per  cent  of  the  sugar  recovered  was 
obtained  by  this  process. 

The  osmose  and  elution  processes  have  rapidly  decreased  in  the 
extent  of  their  application,  until  at  the  present  time  they  are  little 
used,  as  is  indicated  by  the  statistical  table. 

The  yield  of  sugar  by  the  separation  process  (Steffen)  reached  its 
maximum  in  1890.     The  output  of  sugar  oy  this  process  decreased  35 

Eer  cent  from  1890  to  1892,  and  has  reached  the  production  of  1892 
ut  once  since.  The  sugar  yielded  by  this  process  is  more  than  double 
the  quantity  by  all  other  processes  except  the  strontium.  There  is 
little  probability  of  the  extensive  application  of  the  strontium  process 
in  the  U  nited  States,  unless  large  deposits  of  suitable  strontium-bearing 
minerals  be  discovered. 

It  is  noticeable  in  these  German  statistics  that  the  quantity  of  molas- 
ses treated  by  the  various  saccharate  and  other  processes  has  varied 
within  narrow  limits  during  the  past  15  years.  The  quantity  consumed 
in  alcohol  manufacture  has  varied  more;,  but  in  15  years  it  has  not 
exceeded  105,000  tons  yearly,  and  in  1898  was  only  51,666  tons,  a  figure 
approaching  the  average  of  several  vears. 

The  quantity  exported  has  ranged  as  high  as  111,000  tons,  while  in 
1898  it  was  only  7,234  tons.  The  quantity  of  molasses  not  accounted 
for  in  molasses  processes,  distillation,  and  export,  in  1898  reached  the 
enormous  quantity  of  138,816  tons.  The  disposal  of  this  molasses, 
with  profit  to  the  manufacturer,  is  a  great  problem.  Some  of  it  is 
fed  to  cattle,  but  the  amount  so  used  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  sur- 

1)lus  of  this  by-product.    These  are  interesting  figures,  in  view  of  the 
arge  production  of  molasses  in  our  factories  and  the  enormous  losses 
incurred  through  the  necessity  of  running  much  of  the  molasses  prod- 

1  "Zeitschrift  dee  Vereins  fur  die  Rubenzucker-Industrie  dee  Deutschen  Reichs." 
Supplement  to  the  number  for  March,  1900.  Translated  and  weights  converted  into 
ton»  of  2,000  pounds. 
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uct  into  the  rivers.  These  figures  are  of  value  also  in  exhibiting  the 
relative  extent  of  the  application  of  the  various  molasses  processes. 

Marked  improvements  have  been  made  in  laboratory  methods  and 
polariscopic  instruments.  The  most  progressive  factories  are  using 
direct  methods  of  analysis  of  the  beets  in  control  work  and  in  fixing 
the  purchase  price  of  the  beets.  A  few  factories  still  adhere  to  the 
indirect  method  of  analysis  of  beets,  i.  e.,  analysis  of  the  juice,  and 
conversion  to  terms  of  tne  weight  of  the  beet  r>y  the  use  of  an  arbi- 
trary factor.  It  is  a  fact  well  known  to  analysts  that  the  proportion 
of  juice  in  the  beets  is  a  very  variable  quantity,  and  that  the  use  of 
an  arbitrary  factor  introduces  errors  in  the  estimate  of  the  sugar 
content.  For  this  reason  certain  establishments  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  varying  the  factor  from  time  to  time,  as  in  their  judgment,  based 
on  tests,  the  beets  varied  in  juice  content.  This  has  led  to  dissatisfac- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  farmers.  These  factories,  if  they  continue  to 
purchase  beets  on  test,  will  be  compelled  to  keep  pace  with  improve- 
ments in  analytical  methods,  and  purchase  on  the  basis  of  the  percent- 
age of  sugar  in  the  beet  as  determined  directly  and  without  the  arbi- 
trary assumption  of  factors  for  conversion. 

The  direct  methods  of  beet  analysis  have  been  so  greatly  simplified 
in  the  past  few  years  that  it  is  now  possible  to  make  a  large  number 
of  teste  with  great  accuracy  and  little  labor.  A  notable  improvement 
in  polariscopes,  conducive  to  accuracv  and  ease  of  manipulation,  is  in 
the  addition  of  a  pair  of  prisms  which  give  a  triple  instead  of  a  double 
field.  This  device  enables  a  prompt  and  accurate  adjustment  to  the 
neutral  point  to  be  made.  Other  improvements,  aside  from  accuracy 
of  adjustments  of  the  various  parts  of  the  instrument,  relate  to  the 
better  protection  of  the  optical  parts  from  climatic  influences,  dust, 
and  insects. 

The  improvements  in  mills  and  rasps  for  pulping  the  beet  for 
analytical  purposes  have  been  numerous,  as  have  also  those  in  the 
other  laboratory  accessories.  All  the  American  factories  have  well 
equipped  laboratories  and  are  more  or  less  under  chemical  control. 

Summary  and  conclusion. — The  statistics  of  the  beet  sugar  industry 
show  that,  after  many  years  of  manufacture  on  a  small  scale,  it  has 
assumed  large  proportions,  and  in  the  census  year  more  than  one-third 
of  the  domestic  sugar  product  was  obtained  from  the  beet.  This 
quantity  of  sugar,  70  per  cent  of  which  was  suitable  for  immediate 
consumption,  was  proauced  in  a  year  of  extremely  unfavorable  agri- 
cultural conditions  in  the  beet  districts.  The  yielcl  of  beets  per  acre 
was  less  than  half  that  of  an  average  season.  The  factories  could 
readily  manufacture  more  than  two  and  one-half  times  the  quantity  of 
sugar  produced,  if  supplied  with  sufficient  raw  material. 

The  progress  of  the  industry  can  not  be  measured  by  the  returns  of 
previous  censuses,  since  beet  sugar  has  been  separately  reported  but 
once,  by  the  census  of  1880,  and  at  that  time  the  total  capital  invested 
in  4  establishments  would  not  equip  a  modern  factory  of  average 
capacity. 

The  schedules  show  that  but  1  factory  obtained  sufficient  beets, 
and  that  many  were  operated  but  a  small  fraction  of  their  capacity. 
The  average  quantity  of  beets  worked  per  factory  was  26,489  short 
tons,  and  the  average  nominal  capacity  of  the  factories,  based  upon 
only  100  days'  work,  is  more  than  60,000  tons.  The  average  length 
of  the  working  season  in  the  various  States  is  not  known,  but  for  the 
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United  States  it  is  probably  nearer  140  days  than  100  days.  Notwith- 
standing the  very  adverse  agricultural  conditions  which  resulted  in 
the  small  supply  of  raw  material,  the  value  of  the  products  was  larger 
than  the  expenditures.  A  number  of  factories  earned  a  fair  return 
on  their  investments,  others  paid  expenses,  and  several  lost  heavily. 
The  statistics  demonstrate  that  beet  sugar  manufacture  is  a  commercial 
success  in  the  United  States* 
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Henderson  Sugar  Refining  Company,  of  New  Orleans  {see  Post ) 341 

Herr,  Mr.  B.  Ezra,  president  of  the  Lancaster  (Pa.)  Tobacco  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation       161 

Hill,  Col.  James  D.,  president  of  the  Poydras  Planting  and  Manufacturing 

Company  of  New  Orleans,  La , 258 

Holland,  sugar  tariff  of 203 

Honolulu  Chamber  of  Commerce  (against) 322 

Howard,  Mr.  John  L.,  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  president  of  the  Alameda  and 
Union  Sugar  Company,  letter  to  Hon.  Victor  H.  Metcalf  relative  to  beet- 
sugar  manufacture ' 654 

Howell,  Son  A  Co.,  B.  H.,  of  New  York  City,  raw  and  refined  sugar  commis- 
sion merchants  (see  J.  H.  Post) 341 

I. 

Independent  sugar  refining  interests  (see  J.  H.  Post) 341 

International  Union  of  Cigar  Makers,  Mr.  Daniel  Harris,  president 155 

International  Union  of  Cigar  Makers,  Louisville  ( Ky.)  local  union 562 

Indiana  Wool  Growers'  Association.     (See  My  rick,  p.  195.) 

Italy,  sugar  tariff  of 203 

J. 

Jenkinson.  Mr.  A.  M.,  president  Cigar  Manufacturers'  Association  of  America 

(against) 665 

Jones,  Mr.  Aaron,  of  Indiana,  president  of  the  National  Grange  of  Farmers..      254 

K. 

Kalamazoo  (Mich.)  Beet  Sugar  Company,  N.  H.  Steward,  president 204 

Kartel.     (See  Cartel. ) 

Kelley,  Mr.  Hugh,  of  New  York  City,  sugar  merchant  and  planter  of  the  West 
Indies ." 49-6° 
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Lancaster  (Pa.)  Tobacco  Growers'  Association,  Mr.  B.  Ezra  Herr,  president..  101 

Tobacco  dealer  and  packer  (Mr.  J.  E.  Law) 15$ 

Lansing  (Mich.)  branch  of  the  National  Grange  of  Farmers 337 

Law,  Mr.  J.  E.,  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  dealer  and  packer  of  tobacco 158 

Leaf  tobacco.     (See  Tobacco  interests. ) 

Leavitt,  Mr.  Hey  ward  G.,  of  Leavitt,  Nebr.,  president  of  the  Standard  Beet 

Sugar  Company,  of  Leavitt,  Nebr.,  statement  of 240,253 

Additional  remarks 406, 408 

Repudiates  statement  of  Hon.  R.  B.  Hawley 378 

Comparative  statement  of  cost,  etc. ,  of  campaigns  1900  and  1U01 245 

Value  of  sugar  in  New  York,  based  on  Hamburg  price ^0 

League  of  Domestic  Producers.     (See  Mr.  Myrick. ) 

Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange 307 

Cane  Growers'  Association 307 

Scientific  Agricultural  Association 307 

Cotton  Exchange 296 

Louisiana  rice  interests.     (See  Myrick,  p.  195. ) 
Louisiana  sugar  interests: 
Statement  of — 

Mr.  Hill,  president  of  Poydras  Planting  and  Manufacturing  Company, 

of  New  Orleans , 258 

Mr.  Warmoth,  sugar  grower,  of  parish  of  Plaquemines,  La 282 

Mr.  Pharr,  cane  grower  and  manufacturer 288, 303 

Mr.  Porch,  representing  Board  of  Trade  of  New  Orleans  and  New 

Orleans  Progressive  Union 296 

Mr.  Wilkinson,  ex-Representative,  of  Louisiana 304 

Mr.  Nott,  Associated  Banks  of  New  Orleans 307 

Mr.  Colcock,  secretary  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange  and  American  Cane- 
Growers' Association 307 

Brussels  conference  and  effect  of  the  German  Cartel 307 

Louisville  (Ky. ),  local  union  (No.  32)  of  cigar  makers 562 

Cigar  manufacturers,  resolutions  of 563 

Low,  Mr.  C.  A.,  president  Chemung  Valley  Tobacco  Growers'  Association  of 

New  York,  appears,  but  called  away 155 


Machado,  Mr.  F.  P.,  sugar  planter  of  Sagua  la  Grande,  Cuba 441 

Mason,  Consul-General,  at  Berlin,  report  on  the  German  cartel  and  sugar  pro- 
duction, December  17,  1901 568 

McCahan  Sugar  Refining  Company  of  Philadelphia  (see  Post) 341 

McClellan,  Hon.  George  B.,  of  New  York,  letter  from  the  Empire  State  Sugar 
Company,  of  Lyons,  N.  Y.,  saying  the  "trust"  would  be  the  sole  beneficiary 
if  duty  on  Cuban  sugars  is  abolished  or  reduced 71 

McLean,  Geo.  P.,  governor  of  Connecticut,  sends  telegram  to  Hon.  C.  A. 
Russell 564 

Merchants  Association  of  New  York.     (See  Corwine.) 

Metcalf,  Hon.  Victor  H.,  a  Representative  from  California,  letters  to,  from  Mr. 
J.  L.  Howard,  president  of  the  Alameda  and  Union  Sugar  companies,  and 
Mr.  E.  C.  Burr,  relative  to  beet-sugar  manufactures  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia  : 654,656 

Mendoza,  Mr.  Miguel  G.,  a  sugar  planter,  and  Cuban  commissioner  on  eco- 
nomic affairs 66-68,98,407,410-414,466 

Additional  remarks 407, 410 

Relative  to  Porto  Rican  interests 466 

Michigan  Agricultural  College;  experiment  station,  etc 234 

Michigan  Beet  Sugar  Association.     {See  Myrick,  p.  195.) 

Michigan  Sugar  Manufacturers'  Association: 

W.  L.  Churchill,  president 467-473 

F.  R.  Hathaway,  secretary 224-234 

Michigan  State  Grange,  per  P.  G.  Towers,  resolutions 337 

Military  governor  of  Cuba  to  Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne,  letter  from,  urging 
reciprocity M& 

Missouri  River  Valley  sugar  contracts 172,345,349 
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Mollenhauer  Sugar  Refining  Company  (see  Tost) 341 

Moale,  Brothers  of  New  York,  American  agents  of  the  largest  sugar  producers 
in  the  provinces  of  Santiago  and  Puerto  Principe,  relative  to  conditions  of 

the  sugar  trade 661 

My  rick,  Mr.  Herbert,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  chairman  of  the  League  of  Domes- 
tic Producers 152-155,193-204 

Tobacco  industry  of  Cuba 152,197 

National  Pure  Food  Society,  work,  personnel,  and  character  of  the.  153-155, 564 

Cuba  exports  about  68  per  cent  raw  agricultural  products 154 

Makes  five  points  in  favor  of  the  farmers  who  actually  grow  beets,  sugar 

cane,  andf produce  tobacco,  wool,  cotton,  rice,  fruits,  and  vegetables..  193 

The  League  represents  between  2,000,000  and  3,000,000  farmers 193 

Industries,  organizations,  etc.,  affiliated  with  the  League  of  Domestic 

Producers 194,195 

Sugar  trusts  cry  for  protection  and  effect  of  removing  the  tariff  (testimony 
of  Mr.  H.  0.  Havemever  before  Industrial  Commission,  June  14, 1899), 

comment  on,  by  Mr.  Slyrick 195 

Labor  situation  in  Cuba 196 

Tobacco  industry  in  Cuba 152,197 

Cuba's  sugar  industry,  brilliant  promise  of 197 

Low  price  of  sugar  is  world-wide 198 

World's  sugar  crop,  1840-1902,  beet  and  cane 202 

World's  sugar  production,  beet  and  cane,  1890-1893 188 

1898-1901 198 

1902 198 

Change  in  world's  sugar  production  due  to  system  of  countervailing  duties 

in  European  countries 199 

Sugar  conditions  only  temporary 199 

Grasping  nature  of  Cuban  demands 199 

Bounty  system  of  Europe  doomed 200 

Cuba  will  enter  the  markets  of  England 200 

English  capital  being  invested  in  Cuba 200 

Profit  in  sugar  even  at  lower  prices 200 

Sugar  crop  of  Cuba,  1885-1900,  quantity,  value,  and  average  price  per  pound 

abroad 201 

Quotations  for  raw  and  refined  sugars,  1880-1900,  average  price  per  pound 

at  New  York 201 

Sugars,  raw,  exported  from  Cuba  to  United  States  and  other  countries, 

1899—1901       ..         ..................       ..         ..       .       ..       ...  202 

Trade  between  Cuba  and" ifnit^Stot^"iSi-iwIIIIIIIIII^"""IIII  202 
Bates  of  duty  on  imported  sugars — 

United  States  tariffs,  1861-1894 203 

United  States  tariffs,  1883-1897 204 

Foreign  countries  (present  rates) 203 

United  States,  sugar — 

Production  (domestic),  1880-1901 203 

Imports,  1880-1901 203 

Consumption  and  per  capita,  1880-1901 203 

Wholesale  value  of  imported,  1880-1901 204 

Wholesale  value  of  domestic,  1880-1901 204 

Wholesale  value,  average  price  per  pound 204 

N. 

Nash-dpaulding  Sugar  Refining  Company  of  Boston  (see  Post) 341 

National  Association  of  Tobacco  Growers,  Mr.  George  Storm,  president,  state- 
ment of 124 

Brief  filed 551 

National  Cigar  Leaf  Tobacco  Association,  J.  R.  Young,  president 101 

National  Cigar  Leaf  Tobacco  Association.     (See  Myrick,  p.  195. ) 

National  Grange  of  Farmers,  Mr.  Aaron  Jones,  of  Indiana,  president 254 

Lansing  (Mich. )  branch,  telegram  from 337 

National  Pure  Food  Society,  work,  personnel  and  character  of  (see  also  F.  B. 

Thurber) 153,564 

National  Sugar  Manufacturing  Company,  Mr.  F.  K.  Carey,  president  (against) .  415 

National  Sugar  Refining  Company,  Mr.  J.  H.  Post,  president  (favoring) 341 
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Nebraska  Sugar  Beet  Growers'  Association.     (See  Myrick,  p.  196.)  **•* 
New  England  and  other  tobacco  growers'  associations.     (See  Myrick,  p.  195.) 
New  England  Tobacco  Growers'  Association,  represented  by  Mr.  A.  0.  Stern- 
berg, of  Hartford,  Conn 133 

Connecticut  Valley  interests 149 

New  Orleans,  La,,  Board  of  Trade.* 296 

Banks 307 

Cotton  Exchange 296 

Progressive  Union 296 

Sugar  Exchange 307 

New  York  City  Leaf  Tobacco  Board  of  Trade 135 

New  York  Produce  Exchange,  favoring  reciprocity: 
Statement  of — 

Ex-President  Evan  Thomas 69 

Mr.  C.  P.  Armstrong 70,77-90 

Mr.  Charles  Rabadan 73 

New  York  State  Tobacco  Growers'  Association,  per  J.  W.  Upson 149 

New  York  State  Tobacco  Growers'  Association.     (See  Myrick,  p.  195. ) 

Nqw  York  Sugar  Refining  Company  (see  Post) 341 

Nott,  Mr.  G.  W.,  representing  the  Associated  Banks  of  New  Orleans,  La. 

(against) 307 

Nufiez,  Emilio,  civil  governor  of  Cuba,  letter  to  Hon.  8.  E.  Payne 649 

O. 

Ohio  Leaf  Tobacco  Packers'  Asssociation,  resolution  and  memorial  (against) .  554-557 
Osterweis  &  Son,  Lewis,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  telegram  to  Hon.  N.  D.  Sperry .      564 
Oxnard,  Mr.  Henry  T.,  of  Oxnard,  Cal.,  beet-sugar  manufacturer,  and  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Beet  Sugar  Association 164-193 

Additional  remarks 339,362 

Letter  from  Mr.  Moriz  Weinrich,  of  Yonkere,  N.  Y.,  to,  relative  to  Cuban 

sugar  production 340 

Letter  from  J.  W.  De  Castro,  of  New  York,  relative  to  cost  of  Cuban  sugar 

production 653 

Oxnard,  Mr.  Robert,  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  representing  beet-sugar  interests. .     310 

P. 

Pacific  coast  horticultural  interests.     (See  Myrick,  p.  195.) 
Patrons  of  husbandry.     (See  Myrick.) 
Patrons  of  industry.     (See  Myrick.) 

Payne,  Hon.  Sereno  E.,  letter  from  the  military  governor  of  Cuba,  urging  reci- 
procity        648 

Letter  from  the  civil  governor  of  Habana,  urging  reciprocity 649 

Submits  table  of  prices 233 

Object  of  hearings 1 

Pendas,  Mr.  Y.,  president  Habana  Cigar  Manufacturers'  Association  of  the 

United  States  (against) 565 

Pharr,  Mr.  J.  N. ,  of  Louisiana,  cane  grower  and  manufacturer 288,303 

Piedra,  Mr.  Joaquin,  sugar  planter,  of  Matanzas,  Cuba 458 

Plac£,  Mr.  Louis  V.,  merchant,  etc.,  of  Habana,  and  delegate  representing 

Cuban  economic  affairs 41-46,90-98,163,408,640-646 

Business  engaged  in,  and  additional  statement  of 90 

Additional  remarks 163, 408 

Letter  from  Mr.  Plac£,  of  August  29,  1898,  to  Commissioner  R.  P.  Porter, 

relative  to  tariff  between  Cuba  and  the  United  States 640 

Letter  from  Mr.  Plao£,  of  Novemt>er  15,  1901,  to  Sr.  Gamba,  president, 

etc.,  relative  to  reciprocity  with  Cuba 643 

Letter  from  Sr.  Gomez,  of  the  constitutional  convention,  to  Mr.  Place', 
November  25,  1901.  outlining  a  plan  for  commercial  reciprocity  without 

waiting  for  establishment  of  a  government  in  Cuba 616 

Planters  and  Agriculturalists  Association  of  Cuba 140,441 

Porch,  Mr.  James  W.,  representing  the  New  Orleans  Board  of  Trade  and  the 

New  Orleans  Progressive  Union 296 

New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  (telegram  stating  action  of) 296 

Porter,  Mr.  Robt.  P.,  letter  to  Mr.  Plact*,  of  August  29,  1898,  re  tariff  question 
between  Cuba  and  United  States 640 
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Porto  Rican  Commissioner,  resident  in  Washington,  D.  0.  (against) 465 

Post,  Mr.  J.  H.  (of  the  firm  of  B.  H.  Howell,  §on  &  Co.,  of  New  York  City, 
raw  and  refined  sugar  commission  merchants) ;  also  president  of  the  National 
Sugar  Refining  Company  (and  agents  for  the  Mollenhauer,  New  York,  and 
National  Refineries)  (independent  refining  interests  of  the  " trust" ).....  341-355 

Other  independent  refining  companies  and  their  daily  capacity 341, 342 

Selling  1  per  cent  lower  now  than  the  "  trust,"  which  means  about  5  cents 

per  100  pounds  lower  than  the  "trust" 342 

American  Sugar  Refining  Company,  daily  capacity,  40,000  barrels 342 

Other  sugar-refining  companies,  daily  capacity,  20,000  barrels 342 

American  Sugar  Refining  Company,  yearly  capacity,  five-eighths  of  the 

total. 342  348 

Output  during  the  year  about¥,OOo"666  barrels...IIIIIIIIirriIIIIIIII..  *342 

Ifew  Orleans  price  one-quarter  cent  less  than  New  York  price 343 

Large  buyers  of  Cuban  sugars 343 

New  York  price  paid  for  Cuban  sugars,  1.81  cents,  3.5  cents  duty  paid 343 

Cause  of  advance  in  prices  of  sugars 343, 348 

Brussels  conference  breaking  up  advanced  price  one-eighth  cent 343 

Prices  advanced  more  here  than  in  Hamburg 343 

Reduction  on  Cuban  sugars  would  not  affect  price  to  consumer 344, 355 

Effect  of  Cuban  reciprocity 344 

Mr.  Oscar  Stillman*8  interest  in  Cuba 345 

Missouri  River  Valley  sugar  situation— contracts  between  refiners  and 

grocers 345,349 

Effect  of  sugars  from  Cuba  and  Hamburg  at  New  York 346 

Effect  of  Louisiana  and  beet  sugar  crop  on  prices 347 

National  Company  organized  in  June,  1900 347 

National  Company  owns  no  cane  lands  in  Cuba 347 

National  Company  stockholders'  interests  in  Cuba 353 

Hawaiian  sugars  at  San  Francisco  sell  three-eighths  cent  below  the  New 

York  price 348 

Price  of  granulated  January  21, 1902:  National,  4.36  net;  American,  4.41 .  348 
Cost  of  refining  and  distribution  of  sugar,  five-eighths  cent  per  pound. .  348, 354 

Dividends  paid,  capital  stock,  etc 349,353 

New  York?  London,  and  Hamburg  prices 349 

Present  price  of  raw  sugar,  3.5  cents  offered;  held  at  3J  cents 350 

Honolulu,  Habana,  Porto  Ricd,  New  Orleans,  and  New  York  prices 350 

Effect  of  25  per  cent  reduction  to  Cuba 350 

Freight  from  New  York  to  New  Orleans 351 

Prices  in  this  country  eventually  affected  by  reduction  of  tariff 351 

Effect  of  European  bounties 351 

World* 8  price  fixed  at  London,  f.  o.  b.  Hamburg,  after  surplus  product  is 

disposed  of 1 352 

European  trust  (cartel),  how  it  works 352-353 

Effect  of  free  raw  sugars  on  American  interests 355 

Powell,  Mr.  E.  A.,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  grower  of  beets 256 

Poydras  Planting  and  Manufacturing  Company,  of  New  Orleans,  La.,  Col. 

James  D.  Hill,  president 258 

Prices  of  sugar.     (See  Supar.) 

Production  of  sugar  (daily)  by  the  "trust"  and  independent  sugar  refining 

companies  of  the  United  States  ( see  J.  H.  Post) 341 

Production  of  beets  in  United  States  and  other  countries.     (See  Sugar  Beet) 

Progressive  Union  of  New  Orleans 296 

B. 

Rabadan,  Mr.  Charles,  of  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange 73 

Rates  of  duty  on  imported  sugar,  United  States  and  foreign  countries.     (See 

Sugar  Tariffs. ) 
Reciprocity  witn  Cuba,  plan  for.     (See  Mr.  Place*  and  Sr.  Gomez. ) 
Reciprocity  with  Cuba,  would  result  fatally  to  the  United  States,  opinion  of 

Mr.  Dureau,  sugar  expert  of  France 168 

Cost  to  produce  sugar  in  Cuba,  1.25  cents 168 

Reeder,  Mr.  A.  H.,  of  Lfcyton,  Ohio,  leaf  tobacco,  brief  filed 554 

Rodgers,  Mr.  J.  E.,  president  of  the  Binghamton  Beet  Sugar  Company 255 

Refining  Company's  independent  sugar  (see  Mr.  Post) 341 
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Russell.  Hon.  Charles  A.,  a  Representative  from  Connecticut:  ?*&- 

Telegram  from  governor  of  Connecticut  to 564 

Presents  telegram  from  Osterweis  A  Son  to  Hon.  N.  D.  Sperry 564 

Russia,  sugar  tariff  of 203 

Sugar  factories  of : 723 

S. 

San  Domingo  sugar  interest 373 

San  Ramon  (Cuba)  plantation,  letter  from  Mr.  De  Castro  to  Mr.  Oxnard, 

relation  to  cost  oi  production 653 

Savannah  River  Rice  Planters'  Association.     (See  Mr.  Myrick,  p.  195.  J 
Saylor,  Mr.  C.  F.,  special  agent  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  cnarge  of 

the  beet-sugar  investigations  of  the  United  States 520-535 

Tables  showing — 

Statistics  of  growth  of  beet-sugar  industry  of  the  United  States 571 

Factories  in  operation  and  contemplated,  with  capacity,  cost  of  con- 
struction, and  equipment 571-574 

Effect  of  the  industry  on  capital,  labor,  and  product 574 

Cost  of  refining  cane  and  beet  sugar,  analytical  data  of 575 

Profits  to  Cuba  on  their  sugars  sold  in  our  markets,  1901 577 

Imports  of  sugar  from  Cuba,  1891-1901 577 

Average  import  price  of  sugar  imported  from  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii, 

and  other  countries,  1891-1901 578 

Quantity,  value,  and  export  price  of  sugar  exported  from  Cuba,  1899- 

1901 578 

Weekly  receipts  and  market  value  at  ports  of  the  United  States  in 
1901,  on- 
Cuban  sugars  579 

All  sugars 580 

Scientific  Agricultural  Association  of  Louisiana 307 

8haded  tobacco  interest.     (See  Mr.  Upson.) 

Smith,  Mr.  C.  D.,  of  the  Agricultural  College,  Michigan;  director  of  the 

Michigan  experiment  station ;  superintendent  of  institutes 234 

Southwest  horticultural  interest.     (See  Myrick,  p.  196. ) 

Spain,  sugar  tariff  of 203 

Spencer,  Mr.  Guilford  L.;  expert  special  agent  of  the  Twelfth  Census,  report 

on  manufacture  of  beet  sugar 733 

Sperry,  Hon.  N.  D.,  telegram  from  Osterweis  A  Son,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  to.  564 

Standard  Beet  Sugar  Company  of  Leavitt,  Nebr.     (See  Leavitt.) 

Sternberg,  Mr.  A.  C,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  tobacco  grower,  also  representing 

the  New  England  Tobacco  Growers*  Association 133 

Stewart,  Mr.  N.  H.,  of  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  president  of  the  Kalamazoo  Beet 

Sugar  Company 204 

Storm,  Mr.  George,  president  National  Association  of  Tobacco  Growers 124 

Brief  filed 551 

Sugar  beet,  culture,  seed  development,  manufacture,  and  statistics,  by  Dr. 
H.  W.  Wiley,  chief  of  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  Department  of  Agriculture: 

Introduction 687 

Climatic  conditions (^ 

The  theoretical  beet-sugar  belt  of  the  United  States  (illustrated ) GS& 

Conditions  of  precipitation 690 

Growth  of  beets  on  irrigated  lands. 691 

Varieties  of  beets  (illustrated) .-. 692 

Soil 697 

Fertilization 697 

Precautions  in  applying  stable  manure 698 

Quantities  of  plant  food  removed  from  the  soil 698 

Effect  of  nitrogenous  manures  on  quality  of  beet 700 

Rotation 701 

Preparation  of  the  land  for  planting  (illustrated) 701 

Planting  (illustrated) 703 

Cultivation  (illustrated) 705 

Position  of  the  beet  in  the  soil  (illustrated) 709 

Cost  of  growing  beets 710 

Harvesting  (illustrated) 711 

Siloing 713 

Production  of  seed 713 
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Sugar  beet,  culture,  seed  development,  manufacture,  etc. — Continued.  ***©• 

Domestic  production  of  beet  seed 715 

Development  from  a  single  high-grade  beet 715 

Comparative  value  of  domestic  and  foreign  seed 715 

Manufacture  of  sugar  (illustrated) 717 

Home  manufacture  of  sugar 722 

Waste  products 723 

Cost  of  manufacture 723 

Cost  of  factory 724 

Cooperative  factories 725 

Statistical 726 

Production  of  beet  sugar  in  United  States,  1830-1901  727 

Beet-sugar  factories  in  United  States,  September,  1901 727 

World's  sugar  crop,  beet  and  cane,  1897-1901,  from  Willettand  Grav's 

Sugar  Trade  Journal,  August  15,  1901 .*..  728 

Production  of  beet  sugar  in  Europe,  1897-19Q1 729 

Beet-sugar  countries  of  Europe,  number  of  factories,  yield  of  beets  per 

acre,  and  yield  of  sugar 729 

Consumption  of  sugar  in  the  United  States,  1898,  1899,  1900 730 

Consumption  of  sugar  per  capita,  United  States  and  Europe 731-732 

Sugar  beet  the  influence  of  environment  upon  the  composition  of  theMbv  Dr. 
H.  W.  Wiley,  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
June  30,  1901: 

Organization  of  collaborative  work .•  661 

Experiments  conducted  at  Washington,  D.  C 663 

Indiana  Station 664 

Lafayette,  Ind 665 

North  Judson,  Ind 666 

Iowa  Station 667 

Kentucky  Station 668 

Michigan  Station 669 

New  York  Station  at  Geneva 670 

New  York  Station  at  Ithaca 672 

North  Carolina  Station 672 

Utah  Station 673 

Discussion  of  irrigation  experiments 674 

Wisconsin  Station 675 

Summary 677 

Conclusions - 682 

Sugar  Exchange  of  New  Orleans  and  Louisiana 307 

Sugar  Planters'  Association  of  Cuba 441 

Sugar  bounties.     (See  European  bounties.) 
Sugar: 

Consumption  of,  in — 

United  States 203,481,730,731,732,733 

United  States,  per  capita 203,481,730,731,733 

Europe,  per  capita 482,731,733 

Cost  of  production  of,  in — 
United  States — 

Mr.  Oxnard  (beet) 169-182 

Mr.  Churchill  (beet),  3.96  cents  per  pound 469 

Mr.  Leavitt  (beet),  4.13  to  5.91  cents  per  pound 245 

Mr.  Carey  (beet),  3  cents  per  pound 422-423 

Mr.  Hill  (cane),  3.5  cents  per  pound 272 

Mr.  Howard  (beet) 654,657 

Dr.  Wiley  (beet  and  cane) 486 

Dr.  Spencer,  Census  agent 733 

Mr.  Saylor 520 

Cuba- 
Mr.  Atkins,  less  than  2A  cents  per  pound 2, 6 

Mr.  Oxnard,  average  of  1.5  cents  per  pound 168 

Mr.  Oxnard,  French  export,  1.25  cents  per  i>ouiid 168 

Mr.  Weinrich,  1 J  cents  per  pound 340 

Mr.  Hawley,  2  cents  per  pound 366 

Col.  Bliss,  cost  on  8  plantations 401-404 

Mr.  Machado,  2.06  cents  per  pound 446 

Mr.  Fowler,  2.13  cents  per  pound 461 

Mr.  De  Castro,  1.31  to  1.35  cents  per  pound 
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Sugar — Continued. 

Cost  of  production  of,  in — 

Cuba— Continued.  *»**• 

Mr.  Bass,  1.5  cents  per  pound  — 543 

Mr.  Savior,  1.5  to  1.75  cents  per  pound 520, 532, 5/  < 

Dr.  Wiley 501-50* 

Foreign  countries — 

Without  bounties,  2  to  2.5  cents  per  pound 184 

Dr.  Wiley 499,500 

Cost  of  refining 187,348,509,575 

Factories  of  the  United  States,  beet 165, 

216, 318, 341-344, 349, 415, 571, 654-656, 727, 733 
Cost  of  construction  and  equipment  of  factories  in  United  States.  572, 733 

Factories  of  Europe 723,729 

Imports  into  United  States 202-204,577 

Average  import  price 201,578,579 

Average  export  price  of  Cuban 578 

Price  of  (average) — 

Raw 201,204,233, 

245, 247, 250-253, 272, 291, 310, 323, 343, 395, 434, 446, 578, 579, 654, 733 

Raw  (Cuba) 406,543 

Refined 201,204,233,245,250,253,495 

Production  of,  in — 

United  States 203,204,481,654,727,733 

Cuba 201,501.728,729 

European  countries 728, 729 

Hawaii  (exports) 501 

World'scrop 198,202,477,728.729,733 

Sugar  refining  companies  independent  of  the  trust  (see  Post) 341 

Sugar  tariffs  of  the  United  States,  1861-1897 203,204 

Sugar  tariffs  of  foreign  countries  (present) 203, 486, 499 

Sugar  trust,  output  of,  etc.  (see  J.  H.  Post) 341 

T. 

Tariffs.    (Set  sugar.) 

Texas  Wool  Growers'  and  other  associations.    (See  Myrick,  p.  195.) 

Thomas,  Mr.  Evan,  ex-president  New  York  Produce  Exchange 69 

Thurber,  Mr.  F.  B.,  of  New  York,  president  United  States  Export  Association.       46 
Tobacco  interests,  see — 

Brash,  E.  M.,  president  Cigar  Manufacturers'  Association  of  Western 

Pennsylvania 565 

Chemung  Valley  Tobacco  Growers'  Association  of  New  York,  C.  A.  Low, 

president 155 

Chicago  Leaf  Tobacco  Merchants'  Association 557 

Cigar  Makers'  International  Union  of,  Daniel  Harris,  president 155 

Louisville  local  union 563 

Cigar  Manufacturers'  Association  of  America,  A.  M.  Jenkinson,  president.     565 
Cigar  Manufacturers'  Association  of  the  United  States,  Habana,  Y.  Pendas, 

president 565 

Cigar  Manufacturers'  Association  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  E.  M.  Brash, 

president 565 

Cincinnati  Cigar  Leaf  Tobacco  Board  of  Trade 560 

Cincinnati  Cigar  Manufacturers'  Association 560 

Cincinnati  ( Ohio )  Leaf  Tobacco  Merchants'  Association 557 

Cuban  tobacco  interests.   (See  De  A  bad,  Place,  Colonel  Bliss,  and  Myrick) . 
Connecticut — 

New  England  Tobacco  Growers'  Association,  per  A.  C.  Sternburg 133 

Governor  of  Connecticut  to  Hon.  C.  A.  Russell 564 

Telegram  from  Osterweis  &  Son 564 

Connecticut  Valley  interests.     (See  Myrick  and  Upson. ) 
Sumatra  shaded  tobacco.     (See  Upson. ) 
Shaded  Sumatra  tobacco.     ( See  Upson. ) 
Cullman,  J.  F.,  representing  the  Leaf  Tobacco  Board  of  Trade  of  New  York 

City 135 

Letter  from  E.  A.  Schroeder,  dealer  and  importer 138 

Diaz,  Mr 121 

Elmira(N.  Y.)  Leaf  Tobacco  Board  of  Trade 562 
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Tobacco  interests,  see —  Pa«e- 

Habana  Cigar  Manufacturers'  Association  of  the  United  States,  Y.  Pendas, 

president 565 

Harris,  Mr.  Daniel,  International  Union  of  Cigar  Makers 155 

Herr,  B.  Ezra,  president,  Lancaster  (Pa.)  Tobacco  Growers'  Association:.      161 

International  Union  of  Cigar  Makers 155 

Louisville  local  union 563 

Jenkinson,  A.  M. ,  president  Cigar  Manufacturers'  Association  of  America. .      565 
Lancaster  (Pa.)  Tobacco  Growers'  Association,  B.  Ezra  Herr,  president..      161 

Law,  J.  E.,  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  dealer  and  .packer 158 

League  of  Domestic  Producers.     (See  Myrick.) 

Louisville  Cigar  Manufacturers 563 

Louisville  local  union 562 

LoWjC.A 155 

Myrick,  Mr.  Herbert,  chairman  of  the  League  of  Domestic  Producers 152-155 

193-204 
National  Association  of  Tobacco  Growers,  George  Storm,  president  . . .  124, 551 

National  Cigar  Leaf  Tobacco  Association,  J.  R.  Young,  president 101-114 

New  England  Tobacco  Growers'  Association,  per  A.  C.  Sternburg 133 

{See  aUo  Myrick  and  Upson. ) 

New  York  City  Leaf  Tobacco  Board  of  Trade 135 

New  York  State  Tobacco  Growers'  Association 149 

New  York  Tobacco  Growers'  Association,  of  Chemung  Valley,  C.  A.  Low, 

president - 155 

Onio  Leaf  Tobacco  Packers'  Association 554 

Pendas,  Y. ,  president  Habana  Cigar  Manufacturers'  Association  of  the  United 

States 565 

Schroeder,  E.  A.,  of  New  York,  dealer  and  importer 138 

Sternburg,  A.  C,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  tobacco  grower;  also  representing  the 

New  England  Tobacco  Growers'  Association 133 

Storm,  Mr.  George,  president  National  Association  of  Tobacco  Growers.  124-133 

Brief  filed ~.      551 

Upson,  J.  W.,  representing  Tobacco  Growers'  Association  of  the  State  of 

New  York;  also  the  growers  of  Sumatra  shaded  tobacco  of  Georgia;  also 

Connecticut  Valley  interests 

Wertheimer,  J.  W.,  of  New  York,  cigar  manufacturer,  and  representing 

various  associations 114, 565 

Young,  John  R.,  of  Philadelphia,  president  National  Cigar  Leaf  Tobacco 

Association ^» 101-114 

U. 

Union  Sugar  Company  of  San  Francisco,  Mr.  J.  L.  Howard,  president 654-657 

United  States  Export  Association,  Mr.  F.  B.  Thurber,  president 46 

Upson,  Mr.  J.  W.,  representing  the  Tobacco  Growers'  Association  of  the  State 
of  New  York;  also  the  growers  of  Sumatra  shaded  tobacco  of  Georgia;  also 

Connecticut  Valley  interests 149 

Utah  Sugar  Company 237 

W. 

Warmoth,  Hon.  H.  C,  sugar  grower,  parish  of  Plaquemines,  La 282 

Wertheimer,  Mr.  J.  W.?  of  New  York  City,  cigar  manufacturer,  and  repre- 
senting a  number  of  cigar  manufacturers'  associations 1 14-124 

For  other  associations,  brief  filed 565 

Weinrich,  Mr.  Moriz,  of  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  letter  to  Mr.  H.  T.  Oxnard  relative 

to  Cuban  sugar  production 340 

Western  Pennsylvania  Cigar  Manufacturers'  Association 565 

Wood,  Leonard,  military  governor  of  Cuba,  letter  to  Hon.  S.  E.  Payne  urging 

reciprocity 644 

Wiley,  Dr.  Harvey  W.,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture   474-519 

Subjects  treated — 

First.  The  relation  of  the  cane  and  beet  sugar  industries,  and  a  com- 
parison of  their  respective  rates  of  growth 475 

Second.  The  agricultural  and  technical  interests  involved  in  the  pro- 
duction of  sugar ;      475 
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Wiley,  Dr.  Harvey  W. — Continued. 
Subjects  treated — Continued. 

Third.  The  cost  of  producing  sugar  from  cane  and  beets  in  the  United 

States 482 

Fourth.  The  effect  of  European  bounties,  direct  and  indirect,  upon 

the  world's  price  of  sugar 486-501 

Fifth.  The  possibilities  of  sugar  production  in  Cuba  and  other  tropical 

countries  tributary  to  the  United  States,  directly  and  indirectly 501 

8ugar  production  ofthe  world,  1853-1902 477- 

Periods  of  growth  of  cane  and  beet  sugar,  1855-1902 477 

Consumption  of  sugar  in  the  United  States,  1881-1901 481 

Consumption  of  sugar,  per  capita,  in  foreign  countries 482 

Average  yield  of  beets  per  acre  in  United  States  does  not  reach  10  tons.  484 

Cost  of  production  of  beets  not  less  than  $30  per  acre 484 

Cost  of  producing  sugar 482^186 

European  sugar  bounties,  how  they  are  paid,  etc 486-501 

German  bounty  law  of  May  29,  1896,  now  in  force 486 

French  bounty  law  of  Apnl  7, 1897,  on  exports  of  sugar 486 

German  and  French  import  rates  on  sugar  about  the  same 487 

Germany  and  France,  very  little  sugar  imported  into 487 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  issues  instructions  for  collecting  countervail- 
ing duties  against  French  and  German  sugars,  December  12,  1898. .  487 

Countervailing  duties  against  France 487 

Countervailing  duties  against  Germany 488 

British  delegates  to  Brussels,  1898,  work  of 490 

Brussels  conference  now  in  session;  English  delegates  at  last  awakened .  491 

German  and  Austrian  * '  cartel, "  object  and  various  features  of 492 

Effect  of  the  "cartel"  on  prices  of  sugars 495 

Price  of  granulated  sugar  in  London  and  Magdeburg,  June  1,  1900, 

and  December  1,  1901 495 

If  "  cartel"  is  abolished  price  of  raw  sugars  of  the  world  would  go  up 

at  least  0.4  cent  per  pound 497 

German  imjwrt  duty  on  sugars,  £20  per  ton 499 

German  excise  duty  on  sugars,  £10  per  ton 499 

Sir  Neville  Lubbock,  highest  expert  of  Great  Britain,  indirect  export 

bounties,  etc.,  before  Brussels  conference - 479 

Hawaiian  sugar  production,  1875-1902 501 

Cuba,  possible  production  of  sugar,  under  free  trade,  in 501 

Sugar-beet  culture,  seed  development,  manufacture,  and  statistics  (see 

also  Sugar  beet) 685-732 

Sugar  beet,  influence  of  environment  upon  the  composition  of  the 

(see  also  Sugar  beet) 659-684 

Beet-sugar  manufacture  of  the  United  States  (census  bulletin) 733-752 

Wilkinson,  Hon.  T.S.,  cane  grower  of  Louisiana 304 

Wool  Growers'  Associations.     (See  My  rick,  p.  195.) 

Y. 

Young,  Mr.  John  R.,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  president  National  Cigar  Leaf 

Tobacco  Association 101 

Additional  papers  filed 562 

o 
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